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Art.  I.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisletj,  Bart, 
on  seconding  the  Motion  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Hennj  Grattan^ 
to  refer  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonSy  on  Fridai/y  the  J  Hth  of 
May,  1810.  With  an  Appendix,  greatly  enlarged,  and  addi- 
tional Notes.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected,  pp.  320.  Svo. 
London,   1810. 

'V'l/^HAT  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  a  country,  where  two  thirds 
^  '  of  the  people  are  Catholic,  and  only  one  third  Protestant  ? 
— where  two  thirds  profess  that  form  of  Christianity  which  still 
prevails  over  the  greatest  part  of  civilized  Europe,  the  remaining 
third  profiessing  what  they  think  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  ^ 

If  this  be  too  bold,  or  too  general  a  question  for  the  taste  of 
some  of  our  readers,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well,  if 
they  Vviil  only  ask  themselves  the  following — Was  it  just  or  rea- 
sonable, while  Ireland  continued  a  distinct  kingdom,  that  two 
tliirds  of  her  inhabitants  should  be  subjected  to  pains  and  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion  ^.  and,  if  the  Union,  by 
which  she  ceased  to  be  .:  distinct  kingdom,  was  negotiated  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  brought  about  partly  by  promises  to  re- 
move these  pains  and  disabilities,  is  it  just  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  still  be  continued  .'' 

We  shall  not  add  another  word  on  the  justice  of  the  claims 
now  made  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  considered  with  a  reference  to 
Ireland  only ;  but,  forgetting  that  she  ever  had  a  separate  poli- 
tical existence,  and  regarding  her  merely  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  British  empire,  we  shall  be  sati'^fied  with  asking,  Whether 
it  be  salutary  and  expedient  for  the  whole  Stsiie,  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  should  be  kept  under  ihe  disabilitie>:  to  vvhith  thej  are 
still  subjected  ? 

VOL   xvji.   NO.  33,  A 


2  Catholic  Question.  Nov<r 

To  solve  fills  question,  we  mut  first  find  the  answers  of  the 
three  following. — What  are  the  evils  that  result  from  the  exist- 
ence of  these  disabilities  ?  What  are  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  their  removal  ?  and,  Which  of  these  two  sets  of  evils  ii 
the  greatest  and  most  imminent  ? 

As  the  disabilities  in  question  are  still  legally  existing,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholic  claims  may  insist  upon  holding  by  the 
possession,  and  are  entitled  to  set  the  claimants  upon  making  out 
a  case  of  actual  disadvantage  or  danger,  before  they  can  be  call- 
ed upon  to  alter  an  established  system.  The  advocates  of  the 
Catholics,  therefore,  as  the  party  who  had  provoked  the  dis- 
cussion, are  certainly  bound  to  begin  it,  by  answering  the  first 
of  these  three  questions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  long  and  an  eloquent  answer;  but 
this  has  been  done  often  enough  already  :  and,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business,  we  believe  there  are  very  few  readers  to 
whom  a  very  summary  one  villi  not  only  be  more  agreeable,  but 
more  satisfactory.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholic  claimants,  there- 
fore, we  answer  briefly  as  follows. 

In  Xhe^rst  place,  that  the  exclusion  of  nearly  one  fifth  of  our 
whole  population  from  a  great  number  of  high  and  important 
situations,  is  evidently  and  directly  an  evil  to  the  whole  nation, 
inasmuch  as  it  narrows,  in  that  proportion,  the  choice  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  for  filling  them  to  advantage  ;  and  actual- 
ly deprives  us,  for  all  noble  and  important  services,  of  one  fifth 
of  the  talent  which  vvouki  otherwise  be  at  our  disposal.  .  This  i>^ 
a  certain,  and  a  present  evil  j  the  magnitude  and  effects  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 

In  the  second  place,  this  exclusion  is  an  actual  and  certain  evil, 
in  so  far  as  it  renders  one  fifth  part  of  our  whole  population  dis- 
contented and  uncomfortable.  The  process  by  which  all  such 
sweeping  proscriptions  extend  as  insult i,  much  farther  than  they 
actually  reach  as  injnrii, — begetting,  on  the  one  side,  a  general 
habit  of  insolence  and  contempt,  and,  on  the  other,  a  feeling  t)f 
resentment  and  degradation, — we  have  formerly*  endeavoured  to 
explain.  We  do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  think  any  explanation  necessary,  or  find  any  difficulty  iu 
believing,  thatcA'ery  Catholic  in  Ii-eland,  however  humble  or  ob- 
scui?;  must  feel  his  order  dishonoured  by  these  exclusions,  and 
suffer  considerably  in  his  comforts  from  their  subsistence. 

If  there  be  any  thing  that  is  substantially  and  directly  evil  in  a 
system  of  government,  it  must  be  that  which  produces  the  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  subjects : 
but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  evil  does  not  terminate  in  th^iy 

^  Vol,  XL  p.  na 
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iinhappincss.  Men  who  are  unhappy  in  consequence  of*  some 
act  or  arrangement  of  their  government,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  tjisaffected  to  that  government ;  and  it  is  the /////y/ great 
evil  of  the  present  system  of  exclusion,  that  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  is  much  less  firmly  attached  to  the  government 
than  it  otherwise  might  be,  and  that  its  discontents  upon  this 
score  contribute  very  largely  to  promote  that  disposition  to  tu- 
mult and  insurrection,  by  which  the  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  whole  State  have  been  so  often  endangered.  We  are  far  from 
saying,  that  the  degradation  and  discontents  of  the  Catholics 
are  the  sole  causes  ot  the  disorders  to  which  Ireland  has  been  so 
long  liable;  but  there  is  no  person  of  common  sense  who  can 
doubt,  that  they  have  had  a  very  great  share  in  bringing  them, 
on,  and  in  aggravating  their  symptoms. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
^fourth  and  separate  evil,  that  the  probability  of  the  enemy  being- 
enabled  to  conquer,  or  incalculably  to  injure,  this  nation,  is  pro- 
digiously increased  by  the  discontented  state  of  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation. In  a  country  in  other  respects  so  misgoverned,  and  in 
many  parts  so  uncivilized,  as  Ireland,  numbers  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  disposed  to  join  the  standard  of  an  invader  at  any 
rate ;  but  his  only  serviceable  auxiliaries  would  be  recruited  by 
the  wrongs  and  resentments  of  the  Catholics.  The  priests,  who 
could  give  information  as  to  the  state  and  resources  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  exert  so  vast  an  influence  over  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
ambitious  and  enterprizing  individuals  of  every  description,  who 
felt,  in  their  talents  and  their  daring,  an  inward  vocation  to  glory, 
while  they  resented  their  exclusion  from  the  lawful  pursuit  of  it 
under  their nativegovernment,  would  all  be  driven  into  the  service 
of  the  invader,  if  they  were  driven  there  at  all,  by  the  pressure  of 
Catholic  disabilities.  It  is  now  equally  needless  to  aggravate,  and 
impossible  to  disguise,  the  tremendous  peril  in  which  Ireland  will 
be  placed,  if  Bonaparte  should  ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  Such  is  the  course  which 
vessels  from  that  part  of  the  world  have  to  steer  to  the  sliores  of 
Ireland,  that  the  very  winds  which  would  best  serve  for  their 
passage,  would  blow  all  our  fleets  from  any  station  where  they 
could  be  intercepted  ;  and  those  winds  are  of  such  regular  recur- 
rence, that  one  of  the  highest  naval  authorities  in  this  kingdom 
lias  been  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  that  during  a  particular  period 
of  the  year,  if  he  was  carrying  on  a  French  trade  from  Lisbon  to 
Bantry,  he  would  be  so  little  afraid  of  British  cruizers,  that  he* 
■would  not  lay  out  one  half  per  cent,  in  insuring  against  that  ha- 
zard. It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  overrate  the  evils  of  that  policy 
which  tends  to  increase  the  hazards  of  such  an  invasion, 
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In  thej?//^  place,  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
of  the  discontents  which  they  necessarily  occasion,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  and  most  alarming  evil  to  the  whole  nation,  if 
it  were  only  on  account  of  the  ready  and  most  dangerous  pretext 
they  afford  to  those  who  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even 
an  invading  enemy.  That  there  is  a  party  in  that  country  who 
aim  at  the'dismemberment,  and  consequently  at  the  ruin  of  this 
empire,  and  who  would  not  scruple  to  seek  foreign  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  nefarious  attempts,  is  a  fact  which  seen)s  no  longer  to 
be  seriously  disputed.  The  neglect  and  the  misgovernment  of 
England  have  given  rise  to  this  party  j  and  it  is  by  exaggerating 
and  dwelling  on  the  effects  of  that  misgovernment,  tliat  its  leaders 
hope  one  day  to  make  it  triumphant.  But  though  the  oppres- 
sions of  England  afford  a  copious  theme  in  past  history,  the  in- 
justice and  insult  of  her  Catholic  code  form  by  far  the  most 
flagrant  and  intelligible  of  her  actual  malvcrs-ations.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  leading  topic  with  all  those  who  seek  to  produce 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries  by  inflammatory  representa- 
tions of  English  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  and  the  degradation, 
and  wrongs  of  the  Catholics  invariably  form  the  chief  ingredient 
in  these  provocatives  to  disaffection,  which  have  been  so  plentiful- 
ly administered  to  that  irritable  generation.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  recollected  what  have  been  the  actual  effects  of  si>ch  plausible 
representations,  even  those  who  think  them  the  most  exaggerated, 
and  believe  most  firmly  that  Catholic  emancipation  woukl  pro- 
duce little  substantial  good  to  the  bulk  of  that  persuasion,  must 
still  admit,  that  it  is  a  great  evil  that  any  pretext  should  be  left  for 
their  propagation,  or  any  plausibility  lent,  by  our  conduct,  to  the 
statements  of  their  authors.  The  only  effectual  way,  however, 
to  prevent  bigottcd  and  disr-ffected  persons  from  inflaming  the  ig- 
norant people  of  Irelaml,  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  n)justice 
of  our  laws  against  Catholics,  is — to  take  away  that  injustice  alto- 
gether— to  restore  the  Catholics  to  their  whole  civil  riglns  as  free 
subjects  of  the  realm — and  thus,  at  once,  to  cure  the  discontents 
which  spring  vatnrally  from  their  present  degradation,  and  lo 
prevent  that  artificial  exasperation  of  them  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  turbulent  and  seditious. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  Vv?e  consider  it  as  a  great  evil,  re- 
sulting from  the  present  condition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland;^ 
that  the  odium  and  distrust  which  are  necessarily  attached  to  thai 
condition,  keeps  the  great  body  of  them  in  a  lower  state  of  igno- 
rance than  any  other  Catholic  community  in  Europe,  and  tends 
to  perpetuate  among  them  all  that  is  humiliating  or  pernicious  in 
their  superstitions.  In  this  way,  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  of 
^uoian  nature  it*Glf  is  materially  injured  by  the  diiibilitits  of  ih* 
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Irish  Catholics, — the  de^rree  of  persecution  which  is  implied  in 
those  disabilities  attaching  them  more  strongly  to  their  supersti- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  degradation  of  their  sect 
precluding  them  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  on  the  other,  from  that  libe- 
ral education,  and  those  sources  of  intelligence,  by  which  alone 
they  can  ever  be  effectually  reclaimed  from  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities of  their  belief.  Protestantism  itself,  therefore,  is  thus  ul- 
timately injured  by  this  partial  exclusion  of  its  opponents  from 
the  best  and  surest  means  of  reformation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  evils  which  the  Catholics  deduce, 
we  think  with  perfect  justice,  from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  persons  of  their  persuasion — evils  that  alfect  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  and  which  would  obviously  be  re- 
moved, by  granting  them,  what  they  have  somewhat  emphatically 
termed.  Emancipation.  That  these  evils  are  great,  imminent,  and 
manifold,  must  be  evident  even  from  the  foregoing  brief  enumer- 
ation :  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  entering  into  the  de- 
tails by  which  each  article  might  be  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  among  all  the  fatal  errors  by 
which  nations  have  obstructed  their  own  prosperity,  there  are  but 
few  instances  in  which  so  much  and  such  various  mischief  has 
resulted  from  one  principle  of  impolicy. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  ihe Jirst  question  which  has  been 
suggested  ;  and  such  are  the  evils  that  are  produced  by  the  exist- 
ing disabilities  inflicted  by  law  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. — The 
second  question  is,  What  are  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  arise  from 
the  removal  of  those  diabilities  ? 

To  this  question  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  answering  in 
so  summary  a  manner  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  as  to  the  former. 
Being  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  no  real  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  removal  of  these  disabilities,  we  might  be  thought 
to  do  injustice  to  the  cause  of  our  opponents,  if  we  were  merely 
to  state,  in  a  simple  abstract,  the  objections  which  have  been  po- 
pularly urged  in  their  behalf.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this 
part  of  the  discussion  should  be  a  little  more  expanded  ;  and 
that,  besides  the  naked  enumeration  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
Catholic  emancipation  has  been  hitherto  resisted,  we  should  en- 
deavour both  to  explain  and  to  obviate  the  reasons  upon  which 
that  resistance  has  been  supported. 

The  chief  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Catholic 
emancipation  have  insisted,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, are  the  following ;  Imo^  That  any  further  concessions  to  that 
body,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, as  they  already  enjoy  the  mostjull  and  liberal  toleration^ 
and  could  not  get  more,  wiliiout  being  invested  with  honours  and 
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fpolitical  powers :  2do^  That,  at  all  events,  if  they  were  to  ^et 
the  toleration  or  emancipation  they  now  claim,  this  would  only 
encourage  them  to  ask  something  more  ;  and  that  they  would  ne- 
ver stop  till  they  had  put  down  the  Irish  Protestant  establish- 
ment, or  transferred  the  benefits  of  it  to  themselves  :  3//o,  That 
there  is  something  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
makes  them,  in  many  particulars,  unfit  to  be  trusted  or  believed; 
and  that,  to  remove  their  disabilities,  would  be  to  aiFord  too  great 
a  scope  for  the  operation  of  these  dangerous  principles:  4^o,  That 
their  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  equally  full  of 
danger;  and  makes  it  equally  improper  to  extend  their  civil  pri- 
vileges :  These,  we  think,  are  the  chief  arguments,  of  a  general 
and  permanent  nature.  But,  in  reference  to  the  present  crisis, 
it  is  further  urged,  Btlilij,  That  the  emancipation  is  barred  by  the 
King's  coronation  oath  j  and,  Stfihj,  That  the  Catholics  have 
themselves  foj-feitcd  all  claim  to  it,  by  refusing  their  assent  to  the 
royal  veto  on  tlje  nomination  of  their  bishops,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  be  reasonable  by  the  warmest  of  their  parliamentary  ad- 
vocates. In  these  six  propositions,  we  conceive  the  sum  of  the 
anticatholic  reasoning  to  be  comprised  ;  and  shall  now  beg  leave 
to  submit  them  to  a  very  short  examination. 

The  Jirsty  which  maintains  that  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  most 
ample  toleration  already,  and,  in  aiming  at  any  thing  more,  would 
encroach  on  the  Protestant  establishment,  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  favourite  argument  of  the  few  who  do  not  rely  entirely  on  po- 
pular prejudices,  and  affect  to  treat  this  question  upon  principles 
of  accurate  reasoning.  It  has  accordingly  been  brought  forward, 
of  late,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  with  no  little  parade  of 
logical  precision,  and  with  an  air  of  confidence  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  very  ill  justified  by  its  intrinsic  value. 

A  religion,  we  humbly  apprehend,  must  be  in  one  of  three  si- 
tuations with  regard  to  the  government  of  a  country: — It  must  be 
established  by  that  government  j  pr  it  must  hejulljj  tolerated  by 
it ;  or  it  must  be  in  some  degree  or  olher  per  semi  ed. 

A  religion  is  said  to  be  e!^tablishcd  by  a  government,  when  its 
standards  are  fixed  by  the  public  legislative  authority, — when  its 
ministers  are  paid  and  provided  for  by  the  same  authority, — and 
certain  public  functions  or  stations  conferred  upon  a  part  of  them, 
on  account  of  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  that  establishment. 
The  definition  of  a  religion  completely  tolerated^  is  still  more 
easy.  It  is,  merely,  that  it  wants  all  those  public  honours  and  en-r 
dowments — and  is  let  alone  ; — that  its  standards  are  not  fixed  by 
government,  nor  its  ministers  supported  by  it ; — but  that  no  pains 
yior  privations  are  inflicted  either  upon  those  ministers  or  upoi| 
ihose  who  resort  to  them  ; —  and  that,  without  any  chance  of  genu- 
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ing  honour  or  emolument  by  means  of  their  religion,  they  are 
exposed  to  no  suffering,  molestation  or  obstruction,  on  account 
of  it.  Persecution  or  intolerance^  again,  which  may  have  many 
degrees,  is  indicated  by  every  discouragement  which  goes  be- 
yond mere  noii-cstablishment,  whether  that  discouragement  ma- 
niicst  itself  by  direct  interdiction  of  the  rites  peculiar  to  the 
sect,  or  by  punishments,  privations,  or  disabilities  denounced  a- 
gainst  those  who  adhere  to  it. 

These  positions  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  see  at  once  that  they  exhaust 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  argument.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  open  them  up  a  little  further,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indolent  or  reluctant.  The  supposition  from  which  we  shall  most 
readily  discover  the  true  bearings  of  the  subject,  is  that  of  a  go- 
vernment without  any  established  religion,  or  a  state  in  which 
the  sovereign  authority  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  creed  of  its 
fcubjects,  nor  of  their  rites,  nor  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion, 
—  such  a  state,  in  short,  as  is  exemplifi»d  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  present  government  of  America.  This  is  one  form,  and  per- 
liaps  the  most  primitive  and  complete,  of  full  and  absolute  tolera' 
Hon — where  no  one  can  legally  claim  honours  or  emoluments  on 
account  of  his  I'eligion — -and  no  one  is  subjected,  on  that  score, 
to  punishments  or  privations. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  government,  conceiving  a  decided 
preference  for  one  form  of  religion,  determines  io  establish  it; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the  most  full  and  complete 
toleiation  to  every  other: — All  that  it  can  do,  conformably 
with  this  determination,  is  to  fix  the  rites  and  standards  of 
the  established  faith,  and  to  endow  and  honour  the  several 
ranks  of  its  teachers— leaving  the  rites  and  standards  of  other 
sects  to  be  fixed  at  their  own  discretion,  and  their  teachers  to 
be  remunerated  according  to  their  private  pleasure; — but  im- 
posing no  penalties,  and  enacting  no  disabilities  for  their  repres- 
sion or  discouragement.  In  such  a  stale  of  ample  and  fnil  toler- 
ation are  the  connnunities  of  the  Church  of  England  within  this 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  with  reference  to  our  Presbyterian  e- 
stal">lishment ;  and  in  this  state  they  have  existed  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  without  injury,  and  even  without  offence,  to  that  jea- 
lous aiui  sonicwh.at  proscriptive  establishment.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious,  indeed,  that  establishment,  when  united  to  com- 
plete toleration,  and  disjoined  from  all  mixture  of  hostility  and 
intolerance,  must  have  reference  to  its  own  members  only,  and 
can  have  no  operation  whatever  on  those  of  a  different  persuasion. 
It  consists  wholly  in  rewarding  and  exaltmg  its  favourites  ;  and 
rreither  punishes  nor  depresses  those  who  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
favour.     Even  with  regard  to  its  own  members,  too,  it  has  no 
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proper  cpercition,  except  on  the  feachers  and  minhters  whom  it 
ordains,  and  on  the  rest  of  its  adherents,  when  engaged  in  the 
offices  of  religion.  In  all  that  respects  oilier  sects,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  civilli/'e  and  occupations,  even  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, a  simple  establishment  is  entirely  unoperative,  and,  as  it 
were,  nonexistent.  It  is  a  religion^  in  short,  that  is  established  j 
and  not  a  new  law  of  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  third  and  most  familiar  supposition, 
that  the  government  has  not  only  established  and  ordained  one 
form  of  religion,  but  has  taken  measures  directly  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  and  discouraging  all  other  forms.  Whatever  it  may 
enact  for  this  purpose,  is  necessarily  an  act  of  intolerance ;  and 
may  be  shown  to  be  identical  in  principle  (though  diflering  in  de- 
gree) with  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  persecution.  Direct  pains 
and  penalties  will  be  allowed  not  to  be  consistent  with  toleration, 
and  to  savour  distinctly  of  persecution  ;  and  this  is  equally  true 
in  principle,  whether  tiie  pains  be  light  or  heavy  ; — whether  the 
irregular  worshipper  be  punished  with  the  stake  or  with  the  stocks 
'•■ — it  is  equally  persecution.  If  a  man  be  fined  one  farthing  for 
attending  mass,  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes  for 
each  oflence,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say  that  going  to  mass  is 
tolerated. 

1'hese  cases,  indeed,  of  direct  vindictive  infliction  for  a  specific 
act,  can  occasion  no  perplexity  ; — but  a  material  difference  has 
been  supposed  to  exiat  in  those  cases  where  no  distinct  pain  is  at- 
tached to  any  particular  act,  but  where  the  general  adherence  to 
the  relimon  which  enjoins  the  acts,  is  made  aground  of  disqualifi- 
cation from  certain  offices  or  stations  ; — and  this,  it  is  notorious, 
is  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland — where  there  is  no  direct  pu- 
nishment for  going  to  mass,  but  where  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  are  excluded  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  being  appointed  to  something  more  than  forty  honour- 
able ofHces  in  the  law,  the  arm}',  the  corporations,  the  universities, 
&c.  &c.  This  exclusion,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  punishment,  and 
is  not  intolerance ;  because  the  persons  in  question  have  full  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  and  may  worship  according  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, without  suffering  in  purse  or  person  ;  while,  to  make  them 
eligible  to  these  ofiices,  would  be  to  invest  them  with  political  pow- 
er, to  give  them  reward  and  encouragement  for  their  religion,  and 
so  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  establishment. 

The  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  we  believe,  will  be  sufficient- 
ly appretiiUed  from  its  naked  statement,  by  all  who  are  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.— But,  to  place  the  point  at 
issue  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  Cathohcs  are  not  seeking  any  powers  or  re- 
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wards  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  insisting  merely  that  they 
shall  not  be  deprived,  on  that  account,  of  (he  common  rights,  of  oil 
the  free  subjects  of  the  realm — and  st  the  same  time  be  told,  that 
their  religion  is  fully  tolerated,  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  en- 
croach on  the  Protestant  establishment. 

The  point  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this — Is  it  the  common 
right  of  all  free  subjects  of  this  realm,  to  aspire  at,  and  to  be 
capable  of  holding,  the  highest  situations  in  the  law,  the  army, 
the  corporations,  universities,  &c,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
exchuicd  by  special  acts  of  Parliament  ? — or,  is  it  only  in  virtue  of 
special  acts  of  Parliament,  that  this  eligibility  is  conferred  on 
particular  descriptions  of  persons  ?  The  fact  and  the  law  is 
known  to  every  one  who  knows  the  first  rudiments  of  the  British 
constitution.  But  if  it  be  the  common  right  of  all  men  to  pre- 
tend to  such  situations,  then  the  statutes  which  interdict  them  to 
the  Catholics,  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  penal  and  intolerant  sta- 
tutes, and  are  entirely  on  a  footing  with  those  which  attached 
personal  or  pecuniary  pains  to  the  profession  of  that  religion. 

Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  an  act  of  distinct  intolerance,  if 
the  legislature  were  to  provide,  that  all  men  who  continued,  after 
a  certain  day,  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  should /or/i'//  the 
whole  of  their  real  property  ? — and,  if  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained in  such  a  case,  would  it  alter  the  penal  nature  of  the  act, 
although  it  were  only  io  provide  that  no  such  person  should  be 
capable  of  succeeding  as  heir,  or  of  being  nominated  executor,  to 
any  other  person  ?  In  the  same  way,  supposing  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  actuall}'  in  possession  of  some  of  the  forty  offices  in 
question,  v/ould  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  an  act  of  intolerance  and 
direct  punishment  to  provide,  that  if  they  continued  the  profes- 
sion of  that  faith,  they  should  be  instantly  deprived  of  them  ? — 
and  if  such  an  act  would  have  no  equivocal  character,  can  any 
different  one  belong  to  the  subsisting  acts  by  which  they  are  de- 
clared ineligible  to  them  ?  If,  but  for  those  special  statutes,  they 
would  have  been  clearly  capable  of  such  appointments,  then  the 
declaration  of  ineligibility  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  direct  penal 
jn'ivatiun^  as  to  ail  tho.se  who,  but  for  that  declaration,  would 
have  obtained  those  appointments;  and  the  act,  so  far  as  it  is  ope- 
rative or  efficient  at  all,  is  obviously  and  clearly  a  penal  act,  pro- 
ceeding upon  principles  of  intolerance,  and  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture  of  persecution. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  as  certain,  that  any  subject  of  these 
realms  is,  of  common  right,  entitled  to  be  appointed  to  any  of  the 
situations  in  question,  as  it  is,  that  any  such  subject  is  entitled  to 
succeed  to  his  ancestor,  or  to  be  named  executor  by  his  friend. 
The  fact,  indeed,  that  Catholics  are  only  excluded  from  those  si- 
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tuations  by  special  disqualifyhifT  and  prohibiting  statutes,  puts  an 
end  to  all  argument  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  fixes  the  true 
character  and  denomination  of  those  acts  in  away  that  admits  of 
no  doubt.  They  are  acts  taking  away  most  vahiable  rights  and 
franchises  of  the  subject,  as  a  pnnii/iment  for  adhering  to  a  cer- 
tain sect  of  religion; — and  therefore,  upon  whatever  other  grounds 
they  may  be  justified,  it  docs  seem  a  little  extravagant  to  say,  tliat 
thev  are  consistent  with  tlie  most  complete  toleration  of  that 
religion,  and  only  intended  to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and 
that  which  is  established  by  public  authorily. 

Neither  does  it,  in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  force  of  these  ob- 
servations, to  say,  that  as  it  is  undoubtedly  within  the  competency 
of  the  state  to  require  such  qualifications  as  it  may  think  reasonable 
from  all  candidates  for  office,  so  there  can  be  no  ojipression  or  in- 
justice in  making  an  adherence  to  protestantism  one  of  these  qua- 
h'fications.  A  man,  to  be  a  judge,  nnisthave  been  acertain  time  at 
the  bar  ;  to  be  a  general,  he  must  have  been  a  certain  time  in  the 
army  ;  and,  to  l>€  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  must  have  a  certain 
propertyin  land; — If  there  be  nothing  tyrannical  or  unjustin  those 
limitations  of  the  common  right  of  eligibility,  what  is  there  so 
blameablc  in  adding,  by  the  i-^anie  autliority,  that,  in  all  these  cases, 
he  must  be  in  communion  with  (he  C^hurch  of  England  ?  Now, 
our  answer  to  this  is,  simply,  that  the  present  question  is  7ioty 
whether  it  would  be  tyrannical  or  unjust  to  require  such  a  qua- 
lification ;  but,  vvhcther  it  can  pofisibly  be  required,  consistently 
with  a  complete  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ? — 
"Whether  it  would  be  proper  or  expedient  to  tolerate  that  religion 
to  this  extent,  is  quite  anottier  question,  and  one  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  imn)ediately  :  at  present,  we  are  only 
inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  that  sweeping  argument,  which 
would  at  once  impose  silence  on  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics, 
by  persuading  them,  that  they  already  enjoy  every  thing  that  can 
be  included  under  the  largest  idea  of'  toleration,  and  are  really 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  an  establishment.  Mow 
far  this  representation  is  correct,  or  has  any  shadow  of  correctness, 
our  readers  perhaps  may  be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  few  preced- 
ing observations.  The  Catholics  are  not  seeking  any  thing  like  an 
€stabli.^hraent ; — they  are  not  seeking  to  have  their  bisliops  ad- 
iiiitted  into  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  to  have  their  priests  support- 
ed out  of  the  tithes  of  the  land.  Neither  are  they  seeking  to  en- 
croach ori  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  ; — for  they 
do  not  aim  either  at  depriving  that  church  of  its  honours  and  en- 
dowments, or  at  sharing  them  with  it.  But  they  are  seeking  a 
.true  and  a  full  toleration  for  their  religion  ;  and,  for  their  lav 
Siienibersj  a  r£Storatiun  of  those  civil  r-ights  and  cipacitiei,  that  are 
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the  common  inheritance  of  every  British  subject,  and  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  on  account  of  their  religion  alone.  The 
taking  away  of  those  rights,  therefore,  they  contend,  is  neither 
move  nor  less  than  a  direct  and  perpetual  pwiishment  inflicted  on 
the  score  of  religion  :  and  the  want  of  them  being  felt  as  a  seri- 
ous injury,  and  a  grievous  degradation,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  cruel 
and  unmeaning  mockery  to  tell  them,  that  they  are  enjoying  the 
most  ample  and  complete  toleration. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  5^to«.'/ popular  objection,  that  the  Catholics 
would  only  be  encouraged  to  ask  something  more,  \i  their  present 
petitions  were  complied  with ;  and  that  the  present  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  point  at  which  to  stop  the  torrent  of  concession. — In 
answer  to  this,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  make  three  short  observations, 
'Yhcjirst  is,  that  it  seems  rather  an  insufhcient  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing what  is  justly  due,  that  we  suspect  something  more  than  is 
due  may  afterwards  be  asked.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  not  a  very 
fair  or  rational  inference,  that  he  who  asks  no  more  than  his  due, 
even  after  it  has  been  long  withheld,  will  become  clamorous  for 
something  more  when  this  is  ultimately  granted.  We  do  not  find 
here  in  Scotland,  that  the  communities  of  the  church  of  England 
have  made  one  attempt  to  overturn  our  Presbyterian  establishment 
since  they  were  admitted  to  a  full  and  complete  tolerance — sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so  much 
greater  an  establishment  of  their  own  denomination.  The  third 
is,  that  if  some  of  the  Catholics  are  bent  upon  something  more 
than  full  toleration,  they  will  not  be  the  less  resolutely  bent  upon 
this,  nor  the  more  likely  to  pursue  it  by  quiet  and  legal  courses, 
that  even  full  toleration  is  denied  them.  After  they  have  got  this 
toleration,  they  will  have  no  greater  means  of  obtaining  their  farr 
ther  ends  by  force  than  they  have  at  present, — and  they  will  have 
much  less  chance  of  obtaining  them  by  reason,  as  they  will  then 
be  deserted  by  all  their  constitutional  advocates,  and  by  many  of 
the  moderate  and  conscientious  of  their  own  body.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  really  entertain  fears  of  Catholic  ascendancy,  should  be 
the  first  for  granting  that  emancipation,  which  will  allay  the  acti- 
vity of  exasperation,  and  disunite  the  reasonable  from  the  ambi- 
tious ;  and  should  be  of  all  others  the  most  averse  from  persisting 
in  that  intolerance,  which  enables  them  to  confound  the  just  and 
the  unjust  parts  of  their  pretensions  in  one  imposing  plausibility, 
while  it  ensures  their  union,  and  provokes,  and  in  some  measure 
justifies,  their  hostility.  We  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject without  remarking,  that  some  modification  of  the  system  of 
tithes  is  called  for  by  all  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  some  such  arrangement  would  satisfy  the  desires  of 
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jiine  out  oF  ten  even  of  the  more  ambitious  Catholics  ;  while 
there  is  but  little  prospect,  that,  without  it,  we  shall  ever  see  the 
distractions  of  that  unhappy  country  effectually  composed. 

The  third  general  objection  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  is,  that 
all  personsof  that  religion  hold  certain  immoral  and  pernicious  opi- 
liioH?,  which  render  them  very  unfit  to  be  placed  in  any  situation 
of  trust  or  authority.  When  we  formerly  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  this  great  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  could  scarce- 
ly persuade  ourselves  that  it  could  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
ijpon  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  tone,  however,  that  has  since 
been  taken  by  tiie  most  experienced  opponents  of  these  claims,  and 
3  more  careful  and  extended  observation  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  middling  orders  of  the  people,  has  satisfied 
tis,  that  it  is  a  point  which  ought  least  of  all  to  be  neglected  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kind  ; — that  a  great  part  of  the  dislike  and  ap- 
prehension which  is  certainly  very  v/idely  felt  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholics,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  strange 
and  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to  their  principles  of  conduct 
and  individual  morality; — and  that  the  great  obstacle  to  their  final 
emancipation  would  be  removed,  if  the  body  of  conscientious 
Protestants  in  England  could  only  be  persuaded,  that  they  were 
not  the  proper  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  The  opposers  of 
that  great  measure  have  hitherto  succeeded,  agninst  every  possible 
odds  of  reason  and  authority,  only  because  they  havehad  thepeople 
on  their  side ;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  hoped,  that  the  obstacles 
which  exist  in  other  quarters  will  ever  be  got  the  better  of,  unless 
the  measure  itself  can  be  made  palatable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  Base  and  unprincipled,  therefore,  as  we  consider  those 
by  whose  wilful  misrepresentations  the  popular  prejudices  have 
been  excited,  it  is  necessary  to  combat  their  prejudice^  with  calm- 
ness, patience  and  plainness.  In  the  people,  they  are  honest  pre- 
judices 5  and  founded,  indeed,  in  feelings  and  principles  that  are 
entitled  not  only  to  indulgence,  but  respect.  If  half  of  what  has 
been  confidently  and  industriously  told  them  were  true,  their  feel- 
ings would  be  laudable  and  right ; — and  though  the  imposture,  of 
which  they  and  the  Catholics  have  been  the  dupes  and  the  victims, 
is  so  gross,  as  to  excite  the  derision  rather  than  the  resentment  of 
all  well-informed  persons,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  are 
great  multitudes  in  this  country  whose  sentiments  are  entitled  to 
great  weiglit  in  all  questions  of  domestic  pohcy,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  accurately,  what  are,  or  are  not,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  charges,  then,  that  are  made,  and  in  some  degree  credit- 
ed, in  this  temper,  against  the  Catholics,  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing.    1st,  that  they  think  it  a  duty,  and  acceptable  service,  tQ 
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persecute,  injure  and  destroy  all  heretics ;  2d,  that  they  do  not 
conceive  themselves  bound  to  keep  faith  wjth  such  persons ;  3d, 
Ihat  they  hold  that  the  Pope  can  dispense  them  from  the  ohlitra- 
tion  of  the  most  solemn  oath,  whether  of  a  pul>lic  or  private  na- 
ture j  4th,  that  they  may  lawfully  kill  any  sovereign,  or  private 
person,  vA\o  has  been  excommunicated  by  the  See  of  Rome; 
5thly,  that  thfy  can  obtain  a  complete  pardon,  or  absolution,  for 
all  sins  from  their  priests;  and,  Cthly,  that  they  can  even,  for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  purchase  indulgences  for  any  meditated  cr i- 
rainality. 

If  these  were  really  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we 
should  not  only  be  averse  to  granting  them  any  fpaour,  but 
should  join  most  zealously  in  preaching  up  a  crusade  for  their 
instant  extermination.  No  toleration,  it  is  evident,  could  ever  be 
claimed  by  persons  holding  such  principles ;  and  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  and  to  human  na- 
ture, to  cast  them  out  from  all  communion  with  the  unpoliute<l 
part  of  soci(  ty. — It  is  7iot  tnie^  however,  that  the  Catholics  hold 
such  principles ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  refute  the  charge, 
merely  to  say,  that  it  is  impossihle  that  any  society  sliould  exist  a- 
mong  those  who  hold  them.  The  Catholics,  however,  have  long 
constituted  some  of  the  most  enlightened,  refined  and  flourishing 
societies  in  the  world ;  and  the  faith  which  is  supposed  to  sanc- 
tion such  perilous  absurdities,  has  been  embraced  and  defended 
by  men  equally  distinguished  for  genius  and  for  virtue, — by  sucb 
men  as  Sir  T.  ^lore,  Fenelon,  and  Bossuet. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  the  falsehood  of  such  imputations, 
is  far  more  direct  and  particular ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  who  have  any  scruples  on  the  subject,  to  peruse  the  docu- 
ments which  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  has  collected,  with  such  lau- 
dable industry,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Speech  now  before  us> 
There  is  one  piece  of  evidence,  indeed,  which  of  itself  would 
be  snfiicicnt,  we  conceive,  to  satisfy  all  impartial  ptrsons,  as  it 
did  satisfy  Mr  Pitt,  upon  whose  application  it  vvas  obtained. 
This  is  the  solemn  answer  and  deliverance  of  the  six  principal 
Catholic  Universities  of  Europe,  and  of  their  Faculties  of  Divi- 
nity, to  whom  application  was  made,  at  Mr  Pitt's  desire,  in  1789 
and  1790,  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning,  from  the  highest 
authority,  what  were  actually  the  tenets  of  the  Catlsolic  Churci* 
upon  those  points  which  had  excited  the  greatest  clamour  among 
Protestants.  Their  answers  are  not  only  quite  uniform  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  but  are  accompanied,  in  almost  every  in-^ 
stance,  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  surprise,  and  of  some  '\n~ 
dignation,  that  a  nation  so  intelligent  as  the  English,  should  ever 
have  entertained  an  idea,  that  it  was  possible  for  civil'zcd  men, 
professing  Christianity,  to  maintain  opinions  so  utterly  subver- 
sive of  ail  morality,  tis  some  of  thobe  which  had  been  imituted 
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to  the  Catholics.  Dr  Duigenan,  whose  whole  work  consists  of  an 
angry  repetition  of  these  refuted  calumnies,  has  felt  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  this  testimony;  jnid  can  bethink  himself  of  no  other 
way  of  evadin<;  it,  than  to  insinuate  doubts  of  its  cmtJicnticitij, — 
and  to  cavil,  like  an  Old-Bailey  attorney,  at  the  want  of  com- 
plete evidence  of  these  answers  having  been  actuall}'  given  by 
the  Universities.  After  they  have  been  before  Parliament  and 
before  the  public  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  have  been  admit- 
ted, tipon  all  hands,  in  all  the  debates  and  discussions  that  have 
>  taken  place  buth  within  :uid  without  doors,  this  is,  indeed,  a 
strain  of  scepticism  which  must  appear  suspicious,  even  to  the 
most  sturdy  Protestant.  Fortunately,  however,  for  all  parties. 
Sir  J.  Hippisley  lias  in  his  possession  the  original  letters  of  the 
two  prelates  by  whose  interference  the  papers  in  question  were 
procured,  as  he  has  stated  at  p.  67  of  the  Speech  before  us. 

But  thouuh  this  one  document,  which  is  given  at  large  at 
p.  76  cf  8ir  J.  Hippisley's  Appendix,  is  really  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  scruples  of  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it ; 
still,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  evidence  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, and  as  those  whose  prejudices  are  most  strong,  will  usual- 
ly take  the  least  trouble  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering it  as  a  duty  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  subject 
in  this  place,  and  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Catholics  repel  the  various  heads  of  accusation 
which  we  have  already  enumerated  against  them. 

And  with  regard  to  the  first,  viz.  their  supposed  obligation  to 
persecute  and  destroy  all  heretics  and  schismatics,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  07iJi/  foundation  that  ever  existed  for  such  a 
charge,  was  afforded  by  a  certain  clause  in  the  oath  taken  by 
bishops  and  archbisiiops  at  their  consecration,  by  which  they 
formerly  bound  themselves  '  to  prosecute  and  oppose  all  heretics 
and  schismatics  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. '  Now,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sense  in  which  these  words  were  taken  in 
ages  of  darkness  and  violence,  it  is  quite  notoriousy  that,  for 
more  than  a  century  back,  they  have  never  been  interpreted  or 
understood,  in  any  Catholic  community,  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  binding  the  said  bishop  to  be  zealous  in  conviucing  schisma- 
tics  and  others,  of  tlieir  errors,  and  reconciling  them  by  reason- 
ing, precept,  and  example,  to  what  they  consider  as  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity.  That  this  is  no  gloss  put  upon  these 
words  by  the  ingenuity  of  Catholic  advocates,  or  by  men  seduced 
by  local  interests  to  disguise  the  offensive  { arts  of  their  creed, 
"Will  probably  be  thought  sufficiently  established  by  the  follow- 
inc:  exnlicit  nassaa:e,  in  a  solemn  rescript  from  the  congrccation 
of  Cardinals,  and  in  name  of  Pope  Pius  VL  in  June  179 1.  After 
reciting  the  words  of  the  oath,  his  Holiness  proceeds  to  say — • 
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'  Which  worcfs  are  maliciously  interpreted  as  the  sij:^nal  of  war 
against  heretics,  authorizing  persecution  and  assault  acjainst  them, 
as  enemies  ;  whereas  the  pursuit  and  opposifion  in  heretics,  wliicla  the 
bishops  undertake,  arc  to  be  understood  na  referring  to  their  solicitude, 
and  efforts  in  convincing  heretics  of  their  errors,  and  procuring  their 
reconciliation  ivith  the  Catholic  Churck,  ' 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  take  away  all 
Cause  of  offence  or  misunderstanding,  this  clause,  in  the  oath  of 
the  Irish  bishops  and  archbishops,  tvas  omitted  by  authority  of 
the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff' in  1792,  and  has  never  since  been 
taken  by  any  prelate  of  that  communion.  Another  clause  wrs 
at  the  same  time  added,  expressly  declaring,  that  no  part  of  the 
obligation  there  undertaken  by  the  bishop,  did  interfere  in  the 
least  with  his  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  or  his  successors  on  the  throne. — Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  may  hear  no  more  of  the  bloody  and  unprin- 
cipled war  whicli  every  Catholic  is  obliged  to  wage  against  all 
heretics. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  they  do  not  think  themselves  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  heretics.  The  answers  of  the  six  Universities 
are  so  clear  and  express  upon  this  point,  that  it  is  proper  that 
gome  part  of  them  should  be  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Fa- 
culty of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  after  expressing 
its  *  astonishment  that  such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to 

<  — most  positively  and  unequivocally  answers,  that  there  is  nof^ 
and  that  there  never  has  been,  amongst  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines 
cf  the  Church  of  Home,  any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  law- 
ful for  Catholics  to  break  their  faith  with  heretics  or  others  of  a 
dilferent  persuasion,  either  in  matters  of  a  public  or  private  nature  ;  * 
~ '  and  the  said  Faculty  strongly  protest  againit  the  imputation,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has,  at  any  time,  held  a  contrary  doctrint'. ' 
Second  Appendix,  p.  78. 

The  University  of  Douay  answers  in  like  manner — 

*  That  there  is  no  principle  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Ca- 
tholics are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  who  ditrer 
from  them  in  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  unani- 
mous doctrine  of  Catholics,  that  the  respect  due  to  die  name  oi  God, 
so  called  to  witness,  requires  that  the  oath  be  inviolably  kept  to 
whomsoever  it  be  pledged,  whether  Catholic,  Heredc,  or  Infidel.  * 
Sec.  App.  p.  80, 

The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  University  of  Paris  an- 
swer as  follows. 

*  The  tenet,  "  That  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  roith  heretics, "  is 
so  repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions  of  Catholics, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  religion 
have  complained  more  heavily,  than  of  the  malice  and  calumny  of 
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their  adversaries,  in  imputing  this  tenet  to  them.  As  it  is  rejected 
hy  Christia?is  of  every  comnumion,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  lunda- 
mental  principles,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  cannot 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  enter  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  think  it 
requires  no  discussion. '     Sec.  App.  p.  82. 

The  Spanish  University  of  Alcala  observes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— 

N  '  That  she  Is  so  persuaded  that  a  doctrine,  which  would  exempt 
Catholics  from  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  dissent- 
ing from  them  in  religious  matters,  so  far  from  being  an  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets,  that  she  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  tliere  should  exist  any  persons  who 
twould  dare  to  imjiute  to  Catholics  any  thing  so  iniquitous. '  Sec. 
App.  p.  84. 

And  the  Universities  of  Valladolid  and  Salamanca,  in  express- 
ing the  same  sentiment,  observe — 

*  The  Spaniards,  who,  in  point  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
yield  to  no  nation  under  heaven,  have  entered  into  contracts,  both 
commercial  and  relating  to  peace,  with  the  English  themselves,  and 
with  other  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  states  ;  and  it  would  he  an  atro- 
cious injury,  and  a  vile  calumny,  to  assert,  that  such  contracts  have 
been,  at  any  time,  violated  under  the  pretence  of  religion. '  Sec. 
App.  p.  87. 

Surely  the  learned  members  of  these  Universities  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion  somewhat  better 
than  the  prtjudiced  Protestants,  who,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  political  intrigue,  have  taken  it  upon  them  to  expound  them 
to  the  people  of  this  country ;  and,  even  with  the  worst  opinion 
of  the  honesty  and  good  sense  of  these  Popish  doctors,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  suppose,  that  six  sets  of  the  most  reputable 
among  them,  should,  without  any  concert  or  communication 
with  each  other,  give  the  same  false  account  of  these  doctrines 
in  papers  which  they  knew  would  be  made  public  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  consequently  in  every  country  of  Europe.  \^ 
there  be  any  statement,  therefore,  that  may  be  relied  upon  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  it  must  be,  tliat  the  doctrines  that 
are  taught  in  these  six  Universities  are  conformable  to  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  these  papers — since,  to  suppose  the  contrary, 
Vv'ould  be  to  suppose  a  degree  of  profligacy  and  folly  united,  of 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen  no  example.  Besides  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  all  the  Universities,  however,  there  is  the  so- 
Jemn  and  auilioritative  declaration  of  the  Fope  himself\  who,  in 
the  Rescript  already  referred  to  of  June  1791,  state?,  in  express 
terms,  *  That  the  See  (f  Home  never  taught  that  Jaith  is  iiut  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.'  And,  indeed,  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  tl;e  very  terms  of  the  nea:t  charge  wliich  is  brough: 
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nfjainst  its  Votaries — that  beimtr,  that  they  hold  the  Pope  able  td 
dispense  with  all  the  oaths  taken  to  heretics,  whether  in  a  public 
or  private  capacity — a  power  which  would  be  (juite  superfluous, 
if  they  were,  at  all  events,  at  liberty  to  break  faith  with  persons 
of  that  description. 

With  rei/ard  to  tliis  third  charge,  however,  against  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Catholics,  as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  considered  chiefly  in  relation  to 
his  supposed  right  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  an  uncatholic  sovereign  ;  and  that  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  its  existence  in  that  case,  was  one  of  those  expressly  re- 
ferred to  the  Universities  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1790,  and  answered  by 
them  in  the  same  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  as  the  more  ge- 
nera! one  with  regard  to  keeping  fdth  with  heretics.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  says,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics, 
that  *  no  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  nor  even  the  whole  church 

*  assembled  in  general  council,  can  absolve  or  free  subjects  from 

*  their  oath  of  allegiance. '  The  University  of  Paris  answers,  in' 
like  manner,  that  '  neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any 

*  persons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys  or 

*  otherwise,  absolve  or  free  the  su!>iects  of  the  King  of  England 

*  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. '  To  the  same  effect,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valladolid — *  Neither   the  Roman  Pontiff,   nor  the 

*  Cardinals,  nor  even  a  general  Council,  can  in  any  way  ab- 

*  solve  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 

*  persons,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 

*  ance,  nor  dispense  with  its  obligations. '  And  the  other  Uni- 
versities all  answer  in  the  very  same  terms. 

Besides  these  answers,  however,  we  haVe  to  refer  to  an  autho- 
rity, that  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  set  the  most  timid  and  scru- 
pulous at  rest,  with  regard  to  any  danger  resulting  from  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a  doctrine  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
Class-bouk  which  is  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  Di- 
vinity at  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  has  for  twelve  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  and  states,  in  express  tefms,  un- 
der the  chapter '  of  the  Authority  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Pope ' — - 

*  that  subjects  cannot  ever  be  absolved  or  dispensed  with  from 

*  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  respective  sove- 

*  reigns,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  by  any  other  power  or  ju- 

*  risdiction  granted  by  Christ  to  the  Pope  or  the  Church,  or  to' 

*  any  of  its  ministers : '  And  '  this  doctrine, '  it  proceeds  to  state 
and  to  show,  *  is  established  by  arguments  drawn,   1st,  from  the 

*  Holy  Scriptures  ;  2d,  from  tradition;  and,  3d,  from  theologi- 

*  cal  reasons. '  This,  therefore,  is  the  doctrine  openly  held  out; 
by  those  to  whom  the  religions  education  of  the  Catholics  is  e«- 

vol.*  XVIJ.    NO.  ?'3,  B 
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trusted  in  Ireland,  as  the  settled  law  of  their  Church.  But  not 
only  the  book,  but  the  schools  themselves,  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  suspicious;  and,  if  any  thing  were  actually  taught 
or  insinuated  there,  inconsistent  with  what  is  thus  published  in 
their  written  abstracts  of  doctrine,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should 
not,  long  ere  this,  have  resounded  in  the  speeches  of  the  Orange- 
men, and  been  emblazoned  in  the  pages  of  Dr  Duigenan. 

Finally,  upon  this  subject,  there  is  the  direct  and  express  tes- 
timony of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who,  in  the  rescript  already  alluded 
to,  solemnly  declares,  that,  '  the  See  of  Rome  never  taught  that 

*  an  oath  to  kings,  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion,  can 

*  be  dispensed  with.  * 

As  to  the  fourth  imputation  on  the  Catholics,  that  they  hold  it 
lawful  to  kill  any  sovereign  or  private  person  under  the  Pope's 
excommunication,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  authorities  al- 
ready detailed  as  to  the  minor  offences  of  breaking  faith,  or 
Tebellion.     Pope  Pius,  however,  has  distinctly  said—'  We,  too, 

*  consider  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  kings  and  princes,  under  the- 

*  pretext  of  religion,  as  an  Jiorrid  and  detestable  crime. '  And 
the  learned  Gother,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and 
whose  work  '  on  the  Catholic  Principles'  is  still  the  common 
manual  of  such  of  the  Irish  Catholics  as  can  read,  has  thought  it 
enough  to  express  himself  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  terms, 

*  As  for  the  king-killing  doctrine,  or  murder  of  princes  excom- 
municated for  heresy,  (says  Gother),  it  is  nniversallij  admitted  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  eapressly  so  declared  in  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
that  such  doctrine  is  impious  and  execrabhy  being  coiiirary  to  ike  knotxn 
laivs  of  God  and  nature. ' 

The  last  puint,  then,  to  which  the  Catholics  have  to  answer  to 
their  Protestant  accusers  on  the  score  of  morality,  relates  to  their 
supposed  belief  in  the  ciEcacy  of  absolution  and  indulgences,  and 
perhaps  to  their  |)ractice  of  secret  and  auricular  confession.  With 
regard  to  confession  and  absolution,  it  nu'ght  almost  be  enough  to 
state,  that  their  canons  and  their  doctrine  are  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  with  those  of  the  church  of  England, — so  much 
the  same,  that  when  SirJ.Iiippisley  read,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  canon  of  the  English  church  in  1608,  enjoining  the  priest 
not  to  make  known  to  any  one  wliat  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
confession,  no  less  a  theologian  than  Mr  Wilberforce  interrupted 
him,  by  saying  that  that  was  a  canon,  not  of  the  English,  but  of 
the  llomish  church  ;  and  expressed  his  astonii-hment,  when  Sir 
John  showed  it  to  be  one  of  tiie  most  recent  canons  that  has  been 
enacted  for  the  government  of  our  own  church.  The  form  of 
absolution,  too,  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  liturgies  ;  and  the 
jiotion,  that  the  Catholics  suppcEc  that  rite  to  be  cfitctual  y^^itliQit 
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the  aid  of  a  sincere  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  is  triumph- 
antly refuted  by  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  from  a  great  variety  of  books  of 
the  highest  authority.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  our  readers  to  per- 
use the  following  passage  from  *  the  Book  of  Prayers,  compiled 
(by  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Catholic  church)  for  the  use  of  Ca- 
tholics serving  in  the  fleets  or  al-mies. ' 

"  You  knov?,"  says  this  learned  person,  "  from  the  catechism  you 
have  learnt,  and  the  books  of  Catholic  instructions  you  have  read^ 
that  the  absolution  of  a  priest  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  ynu,  unless  you 
be  duly  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  your  offended  God,  by  true 
faith^  by  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  your  sins,  by  a  firm  resolution  ne- 
ver to  commit  them  again,  and  by  a  willingness  to  satisfy  God, 
and  your  neighbour  also,  as  far  as  justice  requires.  Without  these 
dispositions  on  your  part^  the  ad  of  the  priest  would  not  be  ratified  in 
heaven  ;  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  profanation  of  the  sacran:ent  of 
penance,  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  instead  of 
obtaining  his  mercy.  "     p.  44. 

With  regard  to  the  vendible  absolutions  and  indulgences,  with 
her  traffic  in  which  the  Romish  church  has  been  so  long  reproach- 
ed, we  do  veriiy  believe  that  there  are  not  ten  individuals  who  can 
read,  that  really  conceive  that  any  thing  so  utterly  absurd  or  abo- 
minable either  is,  or  ever  was,  carried  On  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  authorities.  Dispensations  from  canonical  impediments 
to  marriage,  which  are  not  very  different  from  our  special  licenses  j 
and  absolution  from  ca//o/n'cfif/ censures,  are  issued,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Chancery  of  Rome ;  but  indulgences  to  siii,  or  absolutiotis 
from  djii)  neither  are,  nor  ever  wercj  granted  by  this  court,  or  by 
any  acknowledged  authority.  A  fee,  too,  is  no  doubt  paid  to  the 
officer  who  issues  these  writs ;  but  this  is  no  more  the  price  of 
the  absolution  or  dispensation,  than  the  fee  paid  to  the  clerk  of  a 
magistrate  who  administers  an  oath  in  this  country,  is  the  price  of' 
the  oath.  Ecclesiastical  penances,  moreover,  are  sometimes  com- 
muted into  pecuniary  mulcts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  au- 
thority; but  these  fines  always  go  into  a  fund  for  charitabie  uses: 
and,  in  fact,  a  similar  commutation  is  expressly  authorized  by 
the  canons  of  our  own  church  ■  vide  Sparrow's  Collection,  Arti" 
culi pru  ClerOf  1584;  and  *  Canons  1640,'  c*  xiv.,  '  concerning 
Commutations. '  Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trine and  practice  as  to  venal  absolutions  and  indulgences. 

These,  we  believe,  are  almost  the  vvhole  of  the  grounds  in  which 
the  moral  antipathy  to  Popery,  which  still  exists  among  many  con- 
scientious and  well  meaning  persons  in  this  country,  has  its  inund- 
ation. How  very  weak  a  foundation  it  has,  and  indeed  upon 
what  utter  fallacies  and  complete  misapprehensions  it  rests,  (s 
now  apparentj  we  hope,  to  ail  who  have  honoured  us  with  tlseii" 
attention  through  the  preceding  pasres  ;  and  if  hull  iha  sseai  dsi^ 
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industry  were  employed  to  allay  animosities  and  correct  prejudrces 
amoii^T  the  uninstructed  part  of  the  population,  that  have  unfor- 
ttjnat'jlv  been  exerted  in  disseminatinfr  falsehood  and  inflaminf^ 
dissensi.)n,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  vo'Ci'  of  the  people  of  Enf>;land  would  be  unaniniously  in  fa- 
vour of  the  C'lthoiic  emancipation.  The  very  feelinfrs  that  have 
beeii  .suborned,  b}  the  basest  misrepresentations,  in  support  of  the 
oppoiite  cause,  would  ail  lead  them  to  this  wise  and  benevolent 
c«)'ic]u^ion.  Their  regard  far  their  own  safety,  and  the  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  would  force  them  to 
seek  the  support  of  all  the  talent  and  enterprise  which  it  can  sup- 
ply; and  their  brave  fellow  subjects  of  Ireland  would  become  the 
olije.ts  of  fheir  esteem  and  their  compassion,  as  soon  as  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  the  proper  objects  of  their  moral  an- 
tipnfhy.  It  is  this  ignorant,  but  honest,  prejudice  again&t  the 
supposed  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Catholics,  fomented,  as  it 
has  been,  by  the  lowest  and  most  assiduous  calumnies,  that  has 
constituted  the  great  strength  of  (heir  opponents  :  and  those  who 
wish  to  see  those  machinations  defeated,  must  condescend  to  use 
something  of  the  same  exertions  to  give  currency  to  truth,  which 
they  have  directed  so  unsparingly  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  slan- 
der. 

But,  besides  the  simple  and  credulous,  who  dislike  the  Catho- 
lics on  account  of  their  imputed  immoraliiy,  there  are  some  who 
have  been  terrified  into  a  political  horror,  by  their  supposed  asser- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  his  consequent  right 
to  interfere  in  the  yivil  concerns  of  all  kingdoms.  The  answer 
to  this  is  the  same  that  has  been  made  to  the  former  imputations 
— that  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth  ;  it  being  universally  admit- 
ted, by  all  the  standard  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
the  Pope  has  no  sort  of  civil  authority  or  power,  or  right  of  in- 
terference, out  of  his  own  temporal  dominions.  This  was  the 
leading  question  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt  to  the  Catholic  Universities 
in  1790;  and  their  answers  are,  as  on  all  the  otlier  points,  clear, 
consistent,  and  satisfictory.  The  University  of  Louvain,  after 
expressing  its  *  o.stonislimcnt  that  such  a  question  shouicj,  at  the 

*  end  of  the  1 8th  century,  be  pn.posed  to  any  learned  body,  by 
'  the  iidiabitants  of  a  kingdom  which  glories  in  the  talents  and 

*  discernment  of  its  natives,'  answci's  distinctly,  that  '  neither 

*  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  or  individuals  of  the 

*  church  of  Rome,  has  any  civil  aurhority,  power,  jurisdiction, 

*  or  preeminence  whatever  \Vithin  the  realm  of  England. '  And 
the  answers  of  the  other  Universities  are  to  tlic  full  as  precise  and 
positive;— -the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  adding  to  its  response, 

*  This  doctrine  the  eacred  Faculty  has  ak.vays  held,  and  upon  e- 
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*  very  occasion  maintained,  and  has  rigidly  proscribed  the  con- 

*  trary  doctrine  from  her  schools. ' 

In  the  Class-book  of  the  Co]Ie<^e  of  Maynooth,  the  same  doc- 
trine is  inculcated  with  great  clearness  and  precision.  *  Christ/ 
it  is  there  stated,  '  has  jiot  granted  to  St  Peter,  or  his  successors, 

*  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  tcmp>*ral  concerns  of 

*  kingdoms,'  (p.  241.);  and  a  long  argument  is  a<!dcd  to  show, 
from  what  peculiar  circumstances,  and  what  false  reasonings,  an 
opposite  ivlea  was  adopted  by  certain  zealous  or  ambitious  church- 
men in  the  earlier  ages.  The  deduction,  which  is  conducted  with 
great  talent  and  liberality,  is  tcrininated  as  follows. 

'  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  claim  to  this  secondary  and 
temporal  influence  and  power,  wliich  the  Bishops  ot  llome  had  l-^ig 
exercised  without  objection,  should  at  last  have  been  coiiounded 
v/iih  their  right  to  that  primary  and  spiiitual  authority  which  alotte 
had  been  originally  imparted  by  Christ  to  St  Peter,  and  (ransmitced 
from  him  by  a  line  of  regular  succession  to  them  ; — especisUy  as 
ihc  false  decretcds  collected  by  Isidore  in  the  8th  age,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  consecration  and  inauguratiori  of  kings,  and  thr'  conduct  of 
princes  who  ceased  not  to  court  their  influence,  were  favoui^ble  to 
their  pretensions  to  a  divine  right  of  interfering  m  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  states  and  kingdoms.  '     Appendix,  p.  Hdi. 

Such  are  the  terms  in  whicli  the  usurped  authority  of  certain 
Counciis,  or  ambitious  Popes,  in  former  tiroe-,  is  spoken  of  by  all 
modern  Catholics  without  exception  ;— and  indeed,  even  'M  the 
period  of  the  most  recent  of  those  deposing  edicts,  this  was  the 
light  in  vv'hich  they  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
that  was  not  engaged  in  the  political  cabals  in  which  they  took 
their  origin.  Though  sentences  of  depositi(m  were  thundered 
fnmi  the  Vatican  against  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  that  they  continued  to  be  recogoiz  d,  and  treat- 
ed with,  as  legitimate  soveieigns,  by  every  Catholic  pnnce  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  too,  nearly  one  half  of  her  sub- 
jects were  probably  Cathohc  ; — and  yet,  so  little  were  their  edicts 
fmmd  to  produce  of  rebellion,  that  in  Caron's  liemonstratio  Hi- 
Vt'niO}if/n\v\]]  be  found  a  declaration,  signed  by  almost  all  iht;  de- 
posed CaihoVic  bishops  and  abbots,  stating,  that  *  notwithstandmg 

*  that  bull,  or  any  other  bull  that  might  be  issued,  the)  held  tilliza- 
'  beth  for  lawful  Queen  of  England. '  A  similar  declaration,  by 
a  large  body  of  Catholic  priests,  is  preserved  in  Dodo's  Church 
History ;  and  it  i^  rather  remarkable,  that  the  first  name  hub&crib- 
od  to  it  is  that  oi' t//e  vc)}) first  Catholic  bishop  appointed  in  tiie'^e 
realms  after  the  Reformation.  That  this  doctrine  was  very  long 
iigo  disowned  and  abandoned  by  Catholics  of  all  ranks,  is  furdier 
proved  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  the  tenor  of  the  speech  pro- 
i;o.unced  by  Lord  Strafford  on  the  3catibld,in  1680,  and  of  thedying 
speeches  of  all  the  unhappy  persons  who  suffisred  along  with  him 
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on  account  of  Oates's  plot.  These  persons  were  bigotted  Catlio- 
Jics,  if  the  acre  produced  any  that  deserved  that  appellation.  Yet 
Lord  Strafford,  when  about  to  seal  his  profession  with  his  blood, 
does  not  hesitate  to  sa}',  *  If  even  a  general  council  should  under- 
^  take  to  depose  a  kino",  or  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegi- 

*  ance,  tio  Catholic^  as  Catholic,  is  bound  to  submit  to  this  de- 

*  cree  ;  nor  do  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  believe  that  the  Pope  has 

*  any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over  the  temporal  power  and 
^jurisdiction  of  princes.  '  And  the  whole  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
»j)eaking  after  aU  hopes  of  pardon  were  over,  and  when  they  had 
no  support  but  in  their  priests  and  their  religion,  maintain  the 
very  same  doctrines. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  we  fear,  on  the  refutation  of 
doctrines,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  no  one  seriously  believes 
that  any  Catholic  now  possesses  ;  and  shall  take  our  leave  of  all 
this  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing,  that  even  if  it  could  bo 
shown  that  some  of  the  erroneous  opinions  ascribed  to  that  sect 
by  the  Protestants,  really  were  maintained  by  some  of  the  low 
and  illiterate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  this  would  afford  no  intelli- 
gible objection  to  granting  the  prayer  of  their  present  petitions. 
These  relate,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only  to  their  eligibility  to 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  to  about  forty  offices  of  honour  and  emo- 
iiunent  in  the  law,  the  army,  &:c.  Now,  the  evidence  to  which 
we  have  referred,  certainly  proves,  beyond  all  (juestion,  that  no 
^uch  absunl  opiniotis  are  now  taught  in  Ireland,  or  professed  by 
any  tolerably  educated  Catholic  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
therefore,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  (which  we  do  not  believe)  that 
any  such  wild  notions  were  spread  an)ong  a  few  of  the  low  and 
imtaught  Irish  (whose  condition  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  pro- 
posed measure,  except  by  giving  them  a  better  chance  for  insiruc- 
lion),  there  evidently  is  not  the  most  remote  possibility  that  they 
should  be  found  among  persons  likely  to  be  appointed  to  any  of 
the  situations  in  question.  Most  of  these  situations,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  considering  the  vast 
jn-eponderance  of  Piotestant  property  and  influence,  Parliament 
itself*  gould  scarcely  be  opened  except  by  their  assistance.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  then,  th^t  a  man  choseu  by  the  King  and  his  ad- 
visers is  n;ost  fit  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  Master  of  the  Ord- 
luuice,  or  even  that  a  man,  fnlvanced  by  the  favour  of  a  whole 
J)ody  of  electors  to  sit  in  Parliament,  should  be  one  who  held 

*  We  have  seen  a  calculation,  four.ded  upon  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed examinaiion  of  the  political  and  statistical  condition  of  all  the 
.-  (counties  and  borouglis  in  Ireland  ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  ap- 
parently upon  very  safe  data,  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  Catho- 
lies  would  in  all  probability  be  returned  to  Parliament,  although  thq 
\f,'ho\e  of  their  piesent  disabilities  were  removed. 
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t^at  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  vvitli  heretics,  or  that  an  uncatholic 
Sovereign  might  be  lawfully  put  to  death  ?  Is  it  really  a  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  that  i  Judge,  or  a  General,  should,  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  be  moved  by  such  doctrines,  to  act  the  part  of  an 
assassin  ?  or,  if  he  was  so  moved,  would  his  situation  afford  any 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  that  he  does  not  now 
enjoy  in  the  freedom  of  his  individual  movements  ?  The  ques- 
tions, as  to  persons  of  that  rank,  are  obviously  quite  preposterous 
and  extravagant;  and,  with  regard  even  to  the  wild  and  ignorant, 
of  whom  alone  such  acts  can  be  imagined,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
their  temptation  to  commit  them  must  be  prodigiously  lessened, 
instead  of  being  increased,  by  the  favour  v/hich  is  proposed  to  be 
shown  to  their  sect  ? — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  believe,  that  men 
whom  ignorance  has  made  savage,  and  oppression  desperate,  are 
to  be  st!ll  more  exasperated  by  kindness,  and  driven  to  phrensv 
by  precepts  and  examples  of  indulgence.  The  whole  dangers 
then  that  have  been  predicted  from  the  supposed  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  Catholics,  are  not  only  utterly  visionary  in  point 
of  fact,  but  are  of  a  kind,  if  they  actually  existed,  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  not  to  be  brought  on,  by  the  measure  of  emancipation. 
Whatever  argument,  therefore,  the  view  of  those  dangers  can  sup- 
ply, is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  claims  urged  in  the  petitions. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  whole  of  the  general  and  radical  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  a^xainst  this  great  measure  of  Catho- 
he  emancipation,  with  the  answers  that  occur  upon  a  hasty  con- 
sideration of  their  import — and  such,  of  course,  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion must  ultimately  be  decided.  We  have  already  hinted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  and  temporary  ob- 
stacles that,  at  all  events,  render  the  Cntholic  claims  inadmissible 
at  the  present  moment.  These  are — the  interpretation  which  it 
has  been  said  the  King  has  been  persuaded  to  put  on  his  corona- 
tion oaih — and  the  rejection  of  the  vetohy  the  Catholic  prelates, 
since  the  last  discussion  in  Parliament.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  add  a  kw  words  upon  each  of  these  dis- 
tressing topics. 

With  regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  what  we  formerly  delivered  upon  that  subject  *  has  nearly 
exhausted  the  argument;  and  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  state 
what  we  nov,^  think  material  in  regard  to  it,  in  as  short  a  com- 
pass as  possible. 

The  words  of  the  oath  are,  that  the  King  '  shall  maintain 

*  the  Protestant  reformed  rehgion  as  established  by  law,  and 

*  preserve  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 

*  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 

f  Vol.  XL  p.  138, 
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<  leges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them. '  And  our  first 
remark  is,  that  this  oath  has  obviously  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
conduct  of  the  King  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  was  in- 
tended merely  to  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
or  of  such  functicms  as  he  might  discharge  in  his  individual  capa- 
city. It  was  intended  to  bind  him,  by  religious  sanctions,  to  ob^ 
serve  the  law;  but  by  no  means  to  tie  up  his  hands  from  conscnt- 
jng  to  such  new  laws  as  his  Parliament  might  choose  to  propose 
to  him.  It  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  usurpations  and 
outrages  of  another  Mary  or  James,  and  not  to  cripple  the  salu- 
tarv  powers  of  the  whole  legislature.  This,  indeed,  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  contrivance;  as  nothing  caa 
well  be  conceived  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  the  IlevO' 
lution  Parliament  had  it  in  view  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Sovereign.  That 
the  oath  applied  only  to  his  acts  as  an  individual,  is  most  dis- 
tinctly explained,  accordingly,  both  in  the  debates  by  which  the 
terms  of  the  oath  were  settled,  and  in  those  vthat  took  plac^ 
shortly  after,  on  a  proposal  to  modify  some  parts  of  it.  See; 
jGrey's  Debates,  Vol.  Vill.  &  IX. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  promis- 
sory oath  imposed  by  Parliameiit  on  the  Sovereign ;  and  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  all  obligations  of  this  sort,  that  they  may  be  re- 
leased and  discharged  by  the  party  by  whom,  or  for  whose  behalf, 
ihey  were  imposed.  If  a  man  swears  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney to  another,  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  he  is  bound 
Xo  fulfil  the  oath,  although  the  other  expressly  acquits  him  of  the 
debt:  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
propose  any  law  to  the  King  which  might  appear  to  contradict 
the  tenor  of  this  promissory  engagement,  it  is  plain,  that,  by  that 
very  proposition,  they  release  him  from  the  engagement,  and  dis- 
charge at  once  all  obligation  that  might  be  founded  upon  it. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  establishment  can  be  in  any  respect  vio- 
lated by  merely  admitting  lay  Catholics  to  the  civil  rights  of  o~ 
J;her  British  subjects— leaving  the  Protestant  church  as  the  only 
established  one,  and  in  full  and  undivided  possession  of  all  hef 
honours  and  endowments. 

In  \he  fourth  place,  the  obligfition  to  '  maintain  the  Protestant 
'  Yc\io\ou  CIS  t'stablishecldi/law,'  and  '  to  preserve  to  the  bishops, 
•■  Sec.  all  such  rights  as,  by  la'Ui\  do  or  ^//r/// belong  to  them,  '  can 
evidently  adnjit  of  no  more  tlum  two  interpretations.  I'helavvs, 
here  referred  to,  must  either  mcau  the  laws  which  may  be  suc- 
(gessively  enacted  by  the  legislature, — or  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted,  and  were  actually  in  fcrce,  when  the  coronation  oath  was 
iramed.     If  the  fonuer  supposition  be  adopted,  then  there  is  an; 
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end  of  the  question  ;  for,  the  relief  which  is  now  claimed  by  the 
Catholics  is  a  legislative  relief;  and  the  laws  by  which  they  sne  to 
be  set  free  from  their  present  disabilities,  will  then  be  the  laws  uc- 
cordinor  to  which  his  Majesty  has  sworn  to  govern  his  people,  and 
to  maintain  his  Church.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  be  alleged,  that 
the  laws  referred  to  in  the  oath  v.ere  the  laws  then  in  existence, 
and  that  the  intention  of  that  obligation  was  to  restrain  the  Sove- 
reign from  consenting  to  any  measure  by  which  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  people,  referable  to  religion,  might  even  indi- 
rectly be  varied, — then  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  implement  and 
render  effectual  that  provision,  the  Catholic  petition  should  in- 
fetanily  be  granted,  and  the  whole  privileges  to  which  they  there 
lay  claim,  instantly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  legislature.  For  it 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  ene- 
mies of  this  claim,  that  at  the  time  when  the  iiresent  coronaiion 
oath  was  J]amed  and  taken  hy  King  William^  Catlwlics  sate  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland^  and  iwre  eligible  to  all  of- 
J}.ces  civil  and  militanj.  The  oath  was  framed  in  thejirst  year  of 
William  and  Mary  ;  and  Catholics  were  only  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  are  now  seeking  to  regain,  by  the  acts  of"  i\\a 
third  and  fourth  of  those  Sovereigns,  and  by  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  dilemma,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  brings  ths 
whole  question  to  a  very  short  issue,  and  seems  to  render  any 
further  discussion  superfluous. 

We  may  remark,  however,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  question 
seems  to  have  been  lyracticollij  settled,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what 
ground  it  can  now  be  supposed  attended  with  any  difficulty.  The 
objection  is,  that  to  admit  Catholics  to  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
from  which  they  were  formerJy  excluded,  is,  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner, to  attack  and  expose  the  Protestant  establishment ;  and  that 
the  King,  therefore,  cannot  admit  them  to  such  privileges  without 
a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  !Now,  if  this  were  the  first 
time  that  such  privileges  had  been  claimed  or  granted,  we  can 
understand,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations  might  have 
laeen  necessary,  to  obviate  the  scruples  in  which  this  objection  iias 
its  foundation.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  King  have 
been  admitted  to  a  great  variety  of  privileges  from  which  they 
were  formerly  excluded  ;  and  that  the  remaining  disabilities,  of 
which  they  now  pray  the  removal,  are  infinitely  fewer  in  nuuiber, 
and  more  insignificant  in  degree,  than  those  ibr  which  they  are 
already  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  his  Majesty,  and  die  v/isdoni 
,of  his  advisers.  If  the  coronation  oath  did  not  restrain  the  King 
Irom  consenting  to  the  repeal  of  the  great  niabs  of  the  penal  pi^tj 
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(disqnalifying  statutes  in  1778,  1782,  and  1793,  by  what  casuistry 
can  it  be  shown,  that  it  should  now  restrain  him  from  repealing 
the  miserable  remnant  of  that  disgraceful  code, — and,  instead  of 
a  system  fantastically  compounded  of  fair  sketches  of  hberality, 
snd  fragments  of  decayed  oppression,  ruling  all  his  people  by 
one  consistent  code  of  indulgence  and  justice  ? 

These  considerations  appear  to  lis  at  once  so  obvious  and  so 
conclusive,  thatwc  really  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believethat 
4here  exist  in  the  Royal  breastthosescruples  upon  thesubjectof  this 
oath,  to  which  so  much  indecent,  and  so  much  unconstitutional 
allusion  has  been  made.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  lawful 
to  talk  of  such  scruples.  We  are  sure  that  an  honest  minister 
cannot  be  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  any  consideration  of  them; 
and  are  most  confident,  that  they  would  have  given  way  long  a- 
go,  if  they  had  been  combated  by  all  those  who  were  satisfied  of 
iheir  faliacy,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  removing  them. — 
But  while  duty  cried  out  that  they  should  be  resisted,  interest  sug- 
^sted,  that  it  was  better  to  foster,  to  flatter,  and  to  fall  in  with 
them  ; — and  those  who  boasted  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
Mr  Pitt,  bought  their  power  by  calumniating  that  cause,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  laid  down  his, — and  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  those  very  claims  which  he  manfully  acknowledged  that 
both  he  ^nd  ihey  were  previously  pledged  to  maintain.  He  re- 
tired from  office,  because  he  could  not  redeem  his  pledge  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  and  they,  calling  themselves  his  disciples, 
contrived,  soon  after,  to  step  into  it,  by  pledging  themselves  a- 
gatnst  them  \ 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  Veto — a  question,  in  our  o- 
pinion,  in  itself  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  momentous  at  the 
present  crisis,  from  the  dissensions  it  has  bred  among  the  Catho- 
lics themselves,  and  from  the  alarms  it  has  inspired  in  some,  and 
the  apologies  for  inconsistency  it  has  suggested  to  others,  among 
their  Protestant  supporters.  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley's  Speech  and 
Appendix,  with  other  documents  that  have  come  into  our  hands, 
enable  us  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  this 
prrject.  W^e  shall  afterwards  venture  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  n^erits  of  the  controversy  it  involves. 

The  Catholic  bishops  are,  as  every  body  knows,  elected  by 
their  brethren  in  each  province,  and  their  nomination  con- 
fii-med,  and  spiritual  induction  granted  by  the  Pope — the  whole 
business  being  conducted,  like  the  other  rites  of  their  religion, 
without  any  communication  with  Government.  At  the  same  time. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  since  the  year  1782,  Government 
lias  had  an  eye  on  these  nominations;  and  that  various  communi- 
cations  of  an  amicable  nature  have  passed  between  the  Catholio 
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prelacy  and  the  Castle.  In  1T91,  an  address  of  thanks  was 
presented  by  them  to  his  Majesty,  on  account  of  the  recent  re- 
laxation of  the  Popery  laws  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  vear, 
the  co]Iep;eof  Maynooth  was  founded,  in  consequence  of  a  direct 
application  from  the  same  learned  body.  When  the  great  measure 
of  the  Union  was  in  contemplation,  it  is  equally  notorious,  that 
the  full  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  even  something 
morCf  v«ras  held  out  to  the  leaders  of  that  Body  by  the  agents  of 
Government,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ; 
and  accordingly  it  appears,  that,  in  1798,  a  scheme  was  actually 
under  consideration  for  a  State  provision  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  At  this  period,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  prelates  was  held  in  Dublin  in  January  1799  ;  which 
was  attended  by  the  four  metropolitans,  and  the  six  senior  pre- 
lates of  that  church,  who  unanimously  adopted  certain  resolu- 
tions, which  were  soon  after  communicated,  both  to  their  own 
flocks,  and  to  the  Government  of  this  country.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  was,  that  the  proposal  of  '  allowing  Government 

*  such  an  interference  in  the  appointment  of  their  bishops  as 
'  might  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalt}'  of  the  persons  ap- 

*  pointed,  ivasjnst^  o7id  ovght  to  be  agreed  io ; '   and  *  that,  to 

*  give  this  principle  its  full  operation,  the  names  of  the  candi- 
'  dates  proposed  should  be  transmitted  to  Government;  and  that, 

*  if  any  objection  was  intimated  within  one  month,  the  electors 

*  should  again  convene,  and  propose  another  candidate. ' 
These  resolutions  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters at  the  time;  and,  as  they  had  never  been  disavowed  or  com- 
plained of  by  any  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  vi'ere  of  course 
understood,  by  all  the  parliamentary  friends  ofemancipation,  to con- 
tc'iin  the  sentiments  of  that  Body.  The  probability  and  propriety 
of  such  concessions,  and  indeed  of  a  far  more  extensive  sj'stem  of 
mutual  indulgence  and  conciliation,  was  expatiated  upon  in  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  1805,  and  called  out  no  expression 
of  jealousy  or  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Catholics. 
The  subject  was  again  brought  forward  in  May  1808  ;  and,  pre- 
viously to  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  Dr  Milner,  who  had 
been  tor  many  years  the  avowed  agent  of  the  Catholic  prelates  in 
this  great  question,  suggested  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr  Ponsonby, 
and  Mr  Grattan,  that  some  effect  might  be  produced,  by  stating 
to  Parliament,  more  in  detail,  the  proposal  to  which  his  constitu- 
ents had  so  long  agreed,  of  giving  his  Majesty  a  negative  or  re^o 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ;  and  not  doubting 
in  the  least,  from  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  that  he  had  full 
powers  to  that  effect,  he  did  accordingly  furnish  them  with  a  spe- 
cific proposal  for  that  purpose,  bearing,  thatj  in  the  event  of  the 
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Catholic  petition  being  granted,  the  bishops  were  willing,  before 
supplying  any  future  vacancy  in  their  own  body,  to  transmit  the 
name  of  the  proposed  successor  to  the  Governnient,  and,  in  case 
of  his  being  ofjocted  to,  to  transmit  another  and  another  name, 
till  an  individual  should  be  found,  to  whom  no  objection  was 
made.  In  terms  of  this  suggestion,  this  preposition  was  distinct- 
ly stated  in  Parliament  by  the  distinguished  persons  already  men- 
tioned j  and  is  universally  known  to  have  produced  an  effect  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of 
the  cau«e.  It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to  the  dates  of 
the  proceedings  tljut  ensued. 

The  proposition  was  announced  in  Parliament  on  the  i^.')th  of 
May  1808  J  and  instayif/T/  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  ;  and  yet,  no  Uiurmurs  were  heard 
against  it  till  after  the  middle  of  July  ;  nor  was  any  disavowal  or 
intimation  of  dissatisfaction  made  by  the  prelates  in  whose  names 
it  had  been  niade,  till  the  14th  of  ^September  thereafter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  thanks  of  the  Cathoiic  Body  were  returned  to  the 
i^tatcsnien  who  had  moved  and  supported  iheir  petition ;  and  no 
hint  was  given  of  any  diisatisfaclion  at  that  proposal,  which  cer- 
tainly formed  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  part  of 
their  st-itenient.  We  have  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
lates tliemstlves  were  for  son;e  considerable  lime  perfectly  satis- 
ired  with  the  proposition  ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  whole  ten  leaders  of  their  Botly,  who  had  originally  suggest- 
ed the  measure  in  171)9,  were  still  aUve  and  in  authority,  it  is 
much  n^.ore  easy  to  believe  this,  than  to  understand  upon  what 
ground  they  could  afterwards  intimate  their  dissent.  The  true 
bisJory  of  the  iDii-tter  we  believe  to  be  as  follows. 

There  has  longbeenin  Ireland  a  desperate  and  disaffected  party, 
^^lio,  wilhout  much  regard  for  the  Catliolic,  or  for  any  other  re- 
Jigion,  are  bent  upon  the  complete  separation  of  that  country  from 
England  j  and  would  not,  in  general,  scruple  to  take  the  assist- 
ance of  a  foreign  power  to  eilfect  that  sepaiation.  To  such  per- 
sons, the  existence  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  every  thing 
(else  that  was  likely  to  breed  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  :  nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  fatal  to  tke^r  hopes,  than  the  adoption  of  a  ti'uly  wise,  li- 
beral, and  indulgent  policy,  by  the  Government  of  this  country. 
^Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  proposal  of  the  veto  had  produced  a 
^reat  eil'ect  on  the  English  public,  and  promised  to  remove  most 
«.if  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  this  gi'cat  measure  of 
conciliation,  they  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  that  dread- 
ed event  might  not  be  retarded  by  exciting  jealouies  and  suspi- 
cions aiiiong  certain  descriptions  of  the  Catholics  themselves; 
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and  in  this  unhallowed  attempt  there  was  something  in  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  body  that  unfortunately  promised  them  but  too 
much  success. 

The  original  managers  of  the  Catholic  cause  were  men  of  sin- 
gular prudence  and  moderation  of  character — of  high  rank,  and 
acknowledged  abilities.  The  distinction  they  obtained  by  their 
judicious  and  well  concerted  endeavours,  naturally  excited  the 
jealousy  of  some  members  of  the  bod}',  who  had  not  exactly  the 
same  qualifications  ;  and  the  very  success  which  had  crowned 
their  efforts,  produced,  in  the  more  sanguine  and  impetuous  spi- 
rits, a  degree  of  impatience  at  those  slow  and  regulated  move- 
ments, to  which,  in  reality,  they  had  been  principally  indebted 
for  their  success.  In  the  crowded  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Ca- 
tholics, accordingly,  there  had  recently  arisen  a  set  of  rash,  tur- 
bulent, ambitious,  or  bigotted  men,  who  evidently  aimed  at  get- 
ting the  manngement  of  this  great  cause,  and  in  some  measure 
the  command  of  this  great  population,  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
employed,  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  common  arts 
tiiat  are  resorted  to  by  all  who  are  more  desirous  of  popularity, 
than  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  procuring  it.  They  flattered 
and  infiamed  their  auditors,  by  speaking  in  exaggci'ated  terms  of 
tlieir  wrongs,  their  numbers,  and  their  power;  ant',  mingling*^ 
Siomething  like  the  language  of  intimidniion  with  their  arguments 
and  remonstrances,  affected  a  much  wanner  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  Body,  and  a  much  more  lofty  determination  to  bring  the  cause 
to  a  speedy  issue,  than  had  suited  tiie.cautious  policy  of  their 
more  experienced  leaders.  The  success  of  those  arts  was  neither 
to  be  wondered  at,  nor,  in  common  time?,  very  much  to  be  dread- 
ed. The  assembled  multitudes  in  Dublin  might  applaud  the  ve- 
hement and  bombastic  harangues  of  a  f^w  ambitious  counsellors 
and  attornies;  but  the  Catholic  prelacy  and  aristocracy  were  likely 
to  maintain  a  practical  ascendancy  in  the  management  of  their 
common  cause.  In  this  crisis,  liowever,  the  question  of  the  ve- 
to was  suddenly  brought  under  public  discussion  ;  and  the  mea- 
sure being  furiously  cried  out  against  by  those  who  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  real  conciliation,  the  cry  was  rashly  taken  up 
by  the  rash  and  sanguine,  who  spurned  at  the  idea  of  compro- 
mise ;  and  by  the  ambitious,  who  sought  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  distinguish  themselves.  By  their  impetuosity  and  their  cla- 
mours, they  confounded  some,  and  infected  others  ;  and  appear- 
ing, by  their  noise  and  activity,  to  be  far  more  nmierous  thaa 
they  actually  were,  they  finally  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  pre- 
lates themselves  into  an  acquiescence  in  their  absurd  opposition. 

That  this  was  actually  the  course  and  progress  of  the  business, 
appears  frora  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  Qollect  of  thecondijetj 
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of  that  reverend  Body.  After  thankinjr  their  agent  and  their  par- 
liamentary advocates,  without  any  hint  of  disapprobation,  and  e- 
ven  intimating  individually,  as  has  been  rumoured,  their  persua- 
sion, that  what  had  been  proposed  in  their  name  would  meet  with 
their  unanimous  sanction,  they  began,  about  the  beginning  of  Ju- 
ly, to  take  alarm  at  the  clamours  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
agitators  in  Dublin  and  other  populous  places ; — and,  after  liold- 
ing  a  partial  assembly  in  that  month,  at  which  they  are  Understood 
to  have  been  divided  in  opinion,  tliey  postponed  coming  to  any 
determination  till  they  could  take  the  sense  of  a  general  meeting 
in  September.  Before  the  day  of  that  meeting,  the  ferment  ex- 
cited by  designing  or  bigotted  men,  had  attained  a  very  formid- 
able height ;  and  the  prelates,  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  schism  in  a 
church  so  critically  situated,  and  clinging  fondly  to  that  popular 
influence  which  is  the  chief  reward  of  their  labours,  were  induced, 
on  the  l^th  September,  to  adopt  an  unanimous  resolution,  setting 
forth,  that  *  it  was  inexpedient  (not  illegal,  or  contrary  to  their 

*  duty)  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hither- 

•  to  observed  in  the  nomination  of  Irish  bishops : '  And  to  this  de- 
termination they  afterwards  adhered,  in  a  second  set  of  resolu- 
tions, and  an  address  to  the  Catholic  body  at  large,  which  they 
circulated  in  February  1810. 

Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  this  projected  xieto  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  there  are  only  two  questions  that  can  be  rais- 
ed upon  their  statement,  with  reference  to  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation.  In  the ^first  place,  it  may  be  asked,  whetlicr  the 
Catholics  are  justifiable  in  the  opposition  which  they  have  made 
to  it ;  and,  2r%,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  that  opposition  af- 
fords any  reasonable  ground  for  the  legislature  of  this  country  re- 
fusing the  prayer  of  their  petitions.  In  our  own  opinion,  '^both 
these  questions  ought  to  be  answered  in  tlie  negative.  The  de- 
mand of  a  veto  on  the  part  of  Government,  was  just  and  reason-* 
able  in  itself;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufiicient  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  the  justice  that  was  due  to  the  laity. 

At  the  very  first  view,  it  must  appear  not  a  little  unreasonable 
in  the  Catholics  to  reject  absolutely  even  the  negative  interference 
of  Government,  in  the  nomination  of  their  spiritual  chiefiains. 
The  powers  of  bishops  are  very  large  in  that  communion,  both 
over  the  bodies  and  the  spirits  of  their  congregntions;  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  other  society  or  institution  that  thinks  itself 
entitled  to  a  regular  organization,  and  to  the  insliiulion  of  h\<y\t 
offices,  without  being  submi'.led  in  some  degree  to  the  controul 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  by  which  ail  of  its  members  are 
protected.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  thv?  spiritual  independen- 
cy that  is  asserted  by  the  Catholics.,  and  by  many  other  sects  of 
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religionists ;  but  the  veto  in  question  had  not  the  most  remote 
tendency  to  interfere  with  that  supremacy  and  independence. 
The  bishop,  and  the  bishop  alone,  was  to  have  spiritual  power 
over  his  flock  ;  and  was  to  derive  the  v^hole  of  that  power  frorat 
the  ordination  of  the  supreme  Pontiff.  All  that  the  Government 
asked  was,  that  it  should  have  the  means  of  preventing  any  di:^ 
loyal  person  from  being  made  a  bishop — of  interposing  its  nega- 
tive prior  to  ordination— and  hindering  a  person,  to  vThose  eleva- 
tion to  a  situation  of  great  influence  in  society  there  were  strong 
civil  objections,  from  being  elevated  to  such  a  situation.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  pretension  was  much  worth  insisting  on  ;  but 
we  do  think  that  it  bad  a  solid  foundation  in  expediency  and 
justice. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  its  being  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Catholic  religioK. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir  J.  Hippisley  has  shov/n,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, that  somethingequivalent,  or  something  a  great  deal  stranger, 
has  been  adopted  in  almost  all  the  Catholic  communities  in  Eu- 
rope. Where  the  government  was  Catholic  also,  there  was  less 
need,  perhaps,  for  precaution  or  jealousy  on  either  side  j — and  yeS 
jt  is  undeniable,  that  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Naples, 
in  Venice  and  in  Tuscany,  laws  were  long  ago  passed,  declaring 
that  no  papal  bull,  edict,  letter  or  decree,  though  relating  only  to 
spirituals,  should  have  execution  within  these  several  states,  un- 
til backed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Reginm  exseqitatur  of  the  civil 
government: — And  by  the  old  concordat  between  I^eOr  X.  ancf 
Francis  I.,  as  well  as  by  the  later  concordat  with  Bonaparte,  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  French  bishops  is  vested  in  the  civil 
government,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  power.  Ira 
countries,  again,  where  the  government  is  not  catholic,  some 
controul,  either  greater,  or  equivalent  to  the  proposed  veto^ 
seems  to  be  uniformly  retained  by  the  government  over  these 
episcopal  appointments.  In  Russia,  for  example,  a  Catholic 
bishopric  was  created,  and  the  bishop  named  by  the  late  Em- 
press in  1782,  and  spiritual  induction  granted  by  the  Pope  with- 
out any  hesitation  or  remonstrance.  In  Prussia,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Silesia  have  always  been  di- 
rectly nominated  by  the  Crown,  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  that 
province,  and  their  legitimacy  recognized  at  Rome  with  equal 
cordiality.  In  Canada,  too,  at  this  moment,  the  ProtestariE 
King  of  Great  Britain  actually  nominates  both  the  bishop  an  ! 
eoacijutor,  without  producing  any  scandal  or  discontent  in 
any  part  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  usage,  in  short,  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  seemed  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing some  such  point  of  contact  between  the  two  great  esta- 
yishiueiits  of  Government  and  of  Religion,  in  every  case  where 
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they  were  not  nlrGady  in  unison:  And  the  nonexisten<;:e  of  any 
such  practice  m  pa>^t  times,  in  t!>e  case  of  Irehmd,  could  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  unusual  and  disgraceful  animosity  with 
which  the  two  religions,  of  the  people  and  of  the  government^ 
have  hiiherto  lof)ked  on  each  other;  and  for  this  very  reason,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  proposal  lor  introducing  such  a  channel  of 
communication  ought  to  have  been  hailed  with  gratitude,  as  the 
harbinger  and  the  signal  of  improved  and  improving  cordiality. 

So  much  for  the  faults  of  the  Cat/wlics,  in  this  ill  managed 
business  of  the  veto; — faults,  however,  for  which  there  is  at  least 
this  apology,  that  they  were  committed  in  agitation  of  spirit?, 
and  on  tlie  sudden  instigation  of  fears  and  passions,  excited  by 
designing  and  intemperate  men,  among  the  ignorant  and  the  ir- 
ritable  of  an  oppressed  and  ill  educated  population.  If  there 
were  corresponding  faults  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants^  they 
will  scarcely  admit  of  an  excuse  so  plausible. 

Their  first  fault,  we  think,  was,  in  not  taking  measures,  long 
ago,  to  f)revent  the  resistance  and  dissensions  by  which  they  have 
now  been  obstructed.  The  true  policy  would  have  been,  t  j  have 
applied  to  the  Pope,  soon  after  the  first  proposition  in  1799,  and 
to  have  obtained  his  sanction  to  the  projected  arrangement; — a 
sanction  which  would  never  have  been  refused  to  the  joint  appli- 
cation of  the  British  government  and  the  Catholic  prelacy  of 
Ireland;  and  which  would  have  effectually  prevented  any  mur- 
murs or  clamours,  similar  to  what  have  since  been  raised  by  d 
mixture  (^f  bigotry  and  disaffection. 

But  in  the  next  place,  we  must  say,  that  we  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  cither  the  wisdom  of  making  this  veto  the  condi- 
tion of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  petitions, — or  the 
justice  of  delaying  to  restore  their  rights  to  one  set  of  men,  be- 
cause another  has  refused  to  make  a  reasonai)le  concession.  The 
Catholic  petitions  arc  presented  in  naipe  of  the  Catholic  laity; 
and  they  pray  only  for  tlie  removal  of*  those  civil  disabilities,  by 
which  they  are  obstructed  in  their  workh'v  career  of  honourable 
ambition  or  emolument  The  veto,  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
only  to  the  ecclesiastics ,-  and  goes  to  vest  a  sort  of  negative  pa- 
tronage in  government,  as  to  the  offices  of  the  bishops.— Are 
there  any  grounds  then,  here,  for  a  fair  compensation  ? — Or,  is 
it  equitable  to  refuse  justice  to  the  laity,  because  the  clergy  will 
no'  hear  reason  ? — When  the  question  was  about  making  a  pe- 
cuniary provision  for  the  clergij  themselves,  there  was  a  fair  op- 
porlunity  for  making  such  a  stipulation  in  return  ;  but,  when 
the  onlypomt  is — Whether  it  be  reasonable  that  deserving  Catho- 
lics should  be  excluded  from  being  made  Generals,  Judges  or 
Commissioners — is  it  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
much  more  unreasonable  than  for  the  Catholic  bishops  to  refas^ 
the  Kiug's  veto  on  their  nomination  ? 
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So  niucl)  for  the  abstract  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
condition. — Let  us  look  now,  for  a  moment,'  to  its  policy.  We 
must  have  this  veto^  it  seems,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic 
bishops — because  the  bishops  have  ^reat  influence  in  society — and 
the  Pope  beinij  now  in  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  may  open,  through 
them,  a  secret  and  most  perilous  channel  of  intriiriie  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  We  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  deny  the 
dan<Tcr,  (though  v,e  think  it  of  no  very  formidable  magnitude)  j 
nor  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  obtain  this 
•veto  as  the  means  of  averting  it.  But  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves, that  it  is  a  likely  way  to  get  it,  to  postpone  the  Catholic 
emancipation  till  it  be  conceded  ;  and  are  quite  satisfied,  that  we 
incur  a  far  greater  danger  by  leaving  the  Irish  Catholics  both  with- 
out a  veto  and  without  emancipation,  than  if  they  were  vaerely 
without  the  former.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  probable,  that  we 
shall  ever  persuade  the  priesthood  to  allow  us  this  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  bishops,  by  merely  continuing  to  exclude  the 
laity  from  places  of  power  and  dignity ;  and  if  this  rigid  and 
exasperating  system  is  not  very  speedily  to  produce  this  effect,  is 
it  possible  to  doubt  that  we  shall  be  in  much  greater  danger  from 
Irish  disaflection  and  intrigue,  carried  on  either  through  bishops 
or  tlirough  laymen,  if  we  continue  to  treat  their  whole  popula- 
tion with  contumely  and  rigour,  than  if  we  had  gained  their  af- 
fection by  a  system  of  liberality  and  indulgence  .'*  We  have  not 
the  veto  now  :— and  unless  we  proclaim  an  active  and  extermi- 
nating persesution  against  the  whole  sect,  we  must  still  submit 
to  let  them  have  bishops  over  whose  nomination  we  have  no  con- 
troul,  and  through  whom  the  Pope  may  instil  into  the  nation  the 
poison  which  he  has  sucked  from  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  this  poison  is  more  likely  to  produce  the 
most  malignant  effects,  upon  a  nation  irritated  and  disappointed  by 
the  depression  of  its  most  aspiring  minds,  and  exasperated  by  the 
ill  success  of  the  legal  efforts  it  has  so  long  made  for  its  libcratioti, 
or  upon  a  nation  which  we  had  generously  pacified,  and  wisely 
conciliated, — where  every  heart  was  full  of  joy  for  its  deliverance, 
and  of  gratitude  to  its  deliverers — and  which  had  already  obtained, 
from  the  confiding  generosity  of  its  brethren,  all  that  could  be 
boastfully  promised  by  the  doubtful  and  humihating  aid  of  aforeigti 
avenger  ? 

This  is  our  choice — as  to  present  and  probable  danger ;  and, 
even  as  to  the  question  of  the  veto  itself,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  it  would  be  granted  with  infinitely  less  reluctance  to  a  Go- 
vernment which  had  given  such  a  signal  pledge  of  its  confidence 
and  affection,  than  \o  one  which  had  invited  distrust  by  its  suspi- 
cions, and  justified  the  apprehension  of  hostility  by  the  anxiety  of 
its  own  excessive  precaution, 
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In  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  are  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  two  nations 
by  a  large  and  compreher  sive  scheme  of  conciliation— embracing 
many  points  connected  with  their  religion,  as  well  as  many  that 
belong  to  a  different  chapter  ;  nor  would  we  insinuate  the  least 
censure  on  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  for- 
ward this  great  scheme,  by  introducing  the  veto,  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  to  be  finally 
redressed  and  done  away.  The  attempt,  we  have  already  said, 
■was  reasonable  and  wise;  and  the  prospect  of  success,  if  judici- 
ous means  had  been  employed,  very  fair  and  encouraging  : — But 
now,  when  the  attempt  has  obviously  failed,  and  when  obstacles, 
that  cannot  be  speedily  overcome,  have  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  accomplish  these  two  objects  together,  we  do  very  seriously 
deprecate  the  policy  or  the  feeling  that  would  lead  us  to  abandoli 
that  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  merely  because  it  cannot 
now  be  carried  with  its  most  desirable  accompaniments.  Let  us 
do  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  although  we  cannot  do  all  that 
we  would  wish— and,  above  all,  let  us  not  neglect  or  postpone  the 
doing  of  that  which  is  urgent  and  indispensable,  because  we  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  do  all  that  would  be  convenient  and  agree- 
able. Let  us  medicate  the  wound  which  agonizes,  and  bind  up 
that  which  is  bleeding  to  death.  There  will  be  time  enough,  here- 
after, to  foment  those  parts  that  are  stiff  and  tumid,  and  to  spread 
our  balm  over  the  spots  that  are  slili  irritable  and  tender. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  what  we  proposed 
to  say  upon  this  most  momentous  question,  and  willingly  cut  short 
what  still  presses  upon  our  attention.  We  cannot  conclude,  how- 
ever, without  taking  some  notice  of  the  tone  that  has  been  lately 
adopted  among  the  enemies  to  this  cause,  of  representing  it  as  an 
imignijicmit,  and  as  a  party  question — a  subject  which  really  is 
not  worth  considering  for  itself,  and  which  has  derived  its  whole 
importance  from  having  been  taken  up  by  factious  and  disappoint- 
ed men,  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  Majesty's  government  I 
Thereis  a  baseness  in  the  utterand  inexcuseable falsehood  of  sucha 
statement,  that  noioniy  dishonours  thecause  it  is  meantto  serve,  but, 
in  some  rreasure,  degrades  the  detector  who  is  bound  to  expose  it. 
Was  itaninsignificant  cause,  then,  for  which  Pitt  resigned  his  power 
in  \\'f:.  crisis  of  his  country's  fate,  and  for  which  Burke  declared, 
that  he  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  ?■— Was  it  an  insignifi- 
cant cause  which  deprived  the  King  of  a  powcrfiil  ministry,  when 
there  was  scarcely  an  opposition  in  existencej  and  introduced  their 
successors  to  oflice  under  the  heavy  burden  of  a  pledge,  till  then 
unknown  and  unimagined,  in  the  constitution  ? — which  impelled 
J)ishops  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  rival  church,  and  against  the  sen- 
timents of  the  i?overeign  J  and  drove,  eveu  those  who  were  pled^- 
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ed  to  oppose  the  measure,  to  acknowlerljge  the  justice  of  its  prin^ 
ciple  ?  But  tliere  is  other  proot'  of  its  importance.  It  is  a 
question  touchino-  the  honour,  and  the  comfort,  and  the  attach- 
ment, of  three  millions  of  our  feliow  subjects — touching  the  rights 
and  the  pretensions  of  more  than  a  half  of  our  army  and  our 
navy, —  Upon  this  subject,  Sir  J.  Hippisley  has  collected  some  va- 
luable information.  Of  forty-six  ships  of  the  line  successively  sta- 
tioned at  Plymouth}  the  Catholics  in  the  crews  exceeded  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two — and^  at  one  time,  out 
of  470  patients  in  the  naval  hospital,  360  were  Catholic.  In  the 
arm}',  again,  he  stated,  that  it  was  now  universally  admitted,  thnt 
the  Catholic  recruits  greatly  exceeded  the  Protestants.  Of  3000 
new  levies,  that  marched  lately  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  only  160 
were  Protestant — and  of  the  ^OOO  who  fought  at  Monte  Video, 
3000,  at  least,  were  Catholics.  *  Yet  these  are  the  men,  about 
whom,  we  are  told,  it  is  idle  to  take  any  interest; — these  are  the 
men,  whom  a  Reverend  Divine  ( since  made  a  Bishop)  has  exhort- 
ed us  '  to  drive  from  our  armies  and  our  councils, '  f — the  men, 
whom  a  learned  Doctor  ( since  made  a  Pi  iiy  Counsellor)  is  pleas- 
ed to  qualify  as  necessarily  *  traitors'  to  their  country  I  % 

As  to  the  imputation  of  this  being  a  P«/(?/ question,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  names  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  u- 
niformly  and  zealously  patronized.  By  a  party  question,  in  the 
sense  of  this  accusation,  is  meant  a  question  that  would  only  be 
stirred  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  monarchy — by  dansjer- 
ous  Whigs,  in  short,  or  persons  having  a  certain  tincture  of  Ja- 
cobinism. Yet,  who  were  the  great  supporters  of  this  cause,  but 
the  zealots  of  royalty — the  idols  of  the  antijacobins — Mr  Pitt  and 

*  The  way  in  wliich  these  brave  men  are  treated  with  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  even  in  spite  of  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  for  their  protection,  shows,  more  strongly  perhaps  than 
an)'  thing  else,  the  strong  tendency  to  oppression,  which  is  generat- 
ed and  matured  into  habit,  even  by  what  remains  of  the  Catholic 
code.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  in  the  Speech  before  us,  and 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  documents  annexed,  that  the  Catholic 
soldiery  are  most  commonly  marched  indiscriminately  to  the  establish- 
ed church,  without  being  at  all  permitted  to  attend  their  own-^though 
sometimes  only  obliged  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship  alternately 
with  the  Catholic. 

t  Vide  the  Concio  apud  Synodum  Cnntnarier.serii,  July  1807,  by 
Doctor  B.  E.  Sparke.  since  created  Bishop  of  Che.ster,  p.  13.;  where 
the  reverend  person  says,  that  while  the  Catholics  persist  in  their  pr< - 
sent  errors,  '  tamdiu  i/los,  tanqnam  omnis  humani  pariter  diviniqucjuris 
'  hodes,  pertimeicere  et  a  Curia  et  Militia  arceue  NECi-bSE  est.  ' 

X  Vide  Dr  Duigenan's  '  Fair  Representation  of  the  State  of  Ire 
land. ' 
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Mr  Burke  ?  Could  that  be  a  party  question  in  vvliidi  Fox  and 
Pitt  were,  throughout  all  their  lives,  most  cordially  unittd }  and 
in  which  Burke,  and  Windham,  and  Grenvilie,  continued  equal- 
ly zealous  and  steady,  when  they  served  under  the  banners  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  illustrious  statesmen  ? — Is  there  one 
name,  in  short,  that  has  been  loved  in  our  own  times^  or  v.ill  be 
revered  hereafter^  by  any  sect  or  school  of  politicians,  which  is 
not  ranked  among  the  supporters  of  this  great  cause  ? — or  i& 
there  one,  almost,  among  its  creditable  opponents,  who  has  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  borne  testimony  to  its  importance,  and 
to  the  general  equity  of  its  foundations  ? 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  closed  this  article  by  the  citation 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  this  age  have  spoken  of  the  subject  now 
before  us;  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  marshalliug 
this  host  of  authorities.  One  or  two^  however,  which  have  not 
been  brought  into  general  notice,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
subjoining. 

Of  Locke,  or  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  unneccsfary  to  mention 
more  than  the  names;  but  it  may  not  be  so  universally  known, 
that  Jiulge  Blackstone,  in  the  4  th  book  of  his  Commentaries,  uses 
these,  we  trust  prophetical^  expressions.  *"  If  a  time  shall  ever 
'  arrive,  when  all  fears  of  «  'pn  tender  have  vanii^hed,  and  the  ci- 

*  vil  influenpe  of  the  Pope  siiall  have  bcccme  feeble  and  despica- 
^  ble,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe, — 

*  then  will  be  the   tim.e  to  remove  those  rigoroas  edicts  against 

*  the  Catholics;  at  least,  till' their  c/r/Y  principles  shall  again  call 

*  on  the  magistrate  to  renew  ihtni. '  The  time  here  anticipated 
by  the  learned  Judge,  is  now  cc.nie.  There  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  England;  and  the  Pope  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  poor  stipendiary  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  yet  we 
talk  of  the  danger  of  emancipating  the  Catholics,  with  more  ea- 
gerness than  they  did  in  the  days  of  King  '\^^illiam. 

The  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson,  the  most  zea- 
lous high-church  and  Itigh-monarchy  man  of  all  his  contempora- 
ry philosophers,  are  well  n corded  by  Mr  Boswell.  Speaking  of 
the  dangers  to  the  establishment,  fic-m  any  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Catholics,  and  the  ever  famous  cry  of  Popery  !  he  observed, 
that  '  those  who  can  {ix^Popeiyi  in  the  present  times,  would  have 

*  cnQdfJire  >  fire !  in  the  time  o{  ihe  Deluge. '  And,  on  another 
occasion,  '  Bursting,'  as  Mr  Boswell  says,  '  into  a  fit  of  gener- 

*  ous  indignation, '  he  said,   '  the  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural 

*  state;— the  minority  prevails  over  the  majority.     There  is  no 

*  instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  tuch  severity  as  that 

*  which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Ca- 

*  tholics. '  From  Mr  Burke,  we  had  marked  several  long  peri- 
ods for  quotation;  but  we  restrain  ousclvtsto  one  short  passage  j 
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.and  chiefly  for  tlie  sake  of  the  matter  of  fact  It  contains.  Speak- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  Canada  after  its  conquest,  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  H.  Langrihhe,  he  says,  '  In  that  system,  the  Canadian  Ca- 

*  tholics  were  far  from  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  or  dis~ 

*  tindions  ()f  amy  /rindf  which  they  enjoyed  nnder  their  former 

*  monarchy ;  and  when  we  gave  them  a  popular  representation, 
'*  by  the  choice  of  the  Landholders,  and  an  aristocratic  represent- 

*  ation,  by  the  choice  of  the  Crown, — ^neiiher  the  one  nor  the  o- 
■*  iher  was  limited  by  a  consideration  of  religion.     It  is  true,  that 

*  some  people  here  (and  among  them  one  eminent  divine)  pre- 

*  dieted,  that,  by  this  step,  we  should  lose  our  dominions  in  A- 

*  merica.    He  foretold,  that  the  Pope  would  send  his  indulgences 

*  thither — that  the  Catholics  would  fall  in  with  France — would 

*  declare  independence — and  draw,  or  force,  our  other  colonies 
~*  into  the  same  design. — 'J'hc  independence  happened,   indeed, 

*  according  to  his  prediction,  but  in  directly  the  reverse  order; 

*  — all  02ir  Protectant  colonics  revolted. ; — all  joined  themselves  to 

*  France.; — and  it  so  happened^  that  Popish  Canada  ixas  the  only 
^  place  "which  preserved  its ^fidelitij^ — the  only    place  in   which 

*  France  got  no  footing. ' Such  were  tlie  fiuits  of  the  only 

full  and  complete  toleration  which  this  country  has  yet  extended 
to  Catholics.  Let  any  candid  person  say  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  ail  persons  of  that  persuasion  had  been  dis- 
abled and  disconnected  from  tiie  government  in  Canada,  even  as 
they  now  are  in  Ireland  ? 

From  the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr  Pitt  or  Mr  Fox,  it  is  need- 
less to  quote  any  thing  ;  but  tliei'e  is  anDther  testimony,  upon 
which  aiso  Death  has  now  set  liis  seal,  the  import  of  which  may 
not  be  so  generally  known.  Mr  \\  indham,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J. 
ii  ippisley  in  1 808,  expresses  himself  with  his  usual  manliness  and 
candour,  in  the  following  words. 

"  The  short  argtniient  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  you  must 
chuse  between  opposite  dangers  ;  and  that  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hendtd  from  leaving  the  CHtholics  of  Ireland  in  their  present  state, 
is  greater  than  any  that  can  be  supposed  to  arise,  in  whatever  length 
of  time,  out  of  the  ii.crvase  of  their  present  privileges. — The  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  is,  fur  the  greater  part  cf  its  population,  that  of  a 
sort  of  semi  barb  irism  ;  which  not  only  keeps  that  country  in  a  de- 
pressed state,  deprived,  for  the  greater  part,  of  those  advantages 
which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  it,  but  renders  it,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  world,  a  source  of  continued  and  im- 
minent danger  to  us.  This  dq^ressed  and  disordered  state  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  produced  by  the  system  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment adopted  originally,  perhaps  necessarily,  but  since  continued 
unnecessarily.  With  respect  to  :h'-  Catholics,  without  converting 
them,  the  only  operation  of  these  ia\.vs  Jris  been  to  brutalize  and  bar- 
-bari^e  the.m,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  our  enemies.     Of 
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these  laws,  the  p^reriter  part  have,  during  the  present  reign,  been  re- 
pealed ;  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  as  also  tviih  a  view  to  convey, 
in  the  Catholics  the  real  mid  practical  henejlt  of  vchat  has  ulreadij  been 
done  for  them,  it  would  be  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  repeal  the  re- 
mainder. The  danger  oi  such  repeal,  even  at  any  period  the  most 
distant,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  he  any  at  all.  If  the  Church  of 
England  is  ever  to  be  overturned  or  undermined,  it  will  not  be  by 
the  Cathrilics,  but  by  sects  of  a  far  different  description,  or  by  per- 
sons of  no  religion  whatever.  "     p.  86,  87. 

The  liite  Protestant  bishop  of  Elj-hin,  an  Irish  bishop,  speaks 
tlius  of  the  Catholics  around  him. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  part  cf  the  population  of  my  diocese  are 
Roman  Catholics.  I  know  I  cannot  make  them  good  Protestants  ; 
I  therefore  wish  to  make  good  Catholics  of  them  ;  and,  with  this  in- 
tention, I  put  into  their  hands  the  works  o{  Gother,  an  eminent  Ca- 
tholic divine.''  He  adds,  that  "  speculative  differences  in  some 
points  of  faith  were  of  no  account,  Flis  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
and  himself  had  but  one  religion,  the  religion  of  Christians; — and 
that,  tviihout  justice  to  the  Catholics,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
the  Protestant  establishment."     App.  p.  Ixxix. 

The  opinions  of  Dr  Pjley  are  I'ortunately  well  known  ;  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  produce  much  effect.  Those  of 
Bishop  Watson,  perhaps,  are  equally  notorious  ;  but  we  cannot 
resist  tiie  temptation  of  copying  the  following  advertisement  to 
his  charcje  to  his  clergy,  delivered  in  lb05,  but  not  given  to  the 
world  till  1808.     It  is  in  the>e  words. 

'  "  A  numerous  and  respectable  part  of  the  clergy  of  ray  diocese 
requested  n)e,  at  the  time  it  vi^as  delivered,  to  publish  the  Charge 
now  submitted  to  the  world.  I  excused  myself  from  complying 
with  their  request,  because  I  considered  the  Catholic  Question  to 
have  bfen  then  settled,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  and  I  was  unv/illing  to 
revive  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  a  majority  in  each  House  of  Parliament.  J 
have  still  that  misfoitune; — but,  Icoking  upon  the  situation  of  the 
empire  to  be  abundantly  more  hazardous  now  than  it  was  three  years 
ago,  /  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  declare  piihlicly  my  approbation  of  a 
measure,  calculated^  I  sincerely  believe,  above  all  other  measures,  to  sup- 
port the  independence  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  to  promote  peace  among  fellow  subjects,  and  charity  amorg 
fellow  Christians  ;  and  in  no  probable  degree  dangerous  to  the  Consti- 
tution, either  in  Church  or  State,  "     App.  p.  Ixxix,  Ixxx. 

Another  testimony,  more  honourable  a,nd  more  unequivocal, 
has  still  more  lately  been  borne  from  the  same  Venerable  Bench. 
The  Right  Revered  Dr  I3atburst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
last  debate  upon  this  great  question,  delivered  ti  speech,  in  sup- 
port of  (he  niotion  tor  going  iiUo  a  committee,  so  full  of  sound 
reasoning,  candour,  and  conciliation,  as  to  make  a  sensible  im- 
|jression  on  the  whole  of  his  noble  auditory  ;  and  from  whigh  v/e 
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would  gladly  make  a  large  extract,  if  our  limits  did  not  now  im- 
pose upon  us  the  necessity  of  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 

To  these  names  we  shall  add  another,  which  we  believe  was  ne- 
ver coupled  with  them  bef-jre — the  name  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Dr  Patrick  Duigenan !  This  learned  person,  who  has  lately  main- 
tained, that  to  admit  Romanists  into  Parliament,  would  be,  *  to 
'  call  traitors  to  the  sovereignty;'  and  described  the  Catholics,  in 
general,   as  persons  *  taught  by  their  religion  to  renounce  and 

*  disobey  the  legislature  of  their  country;  and  thus  to  allay  super- 

*  stition  with  treason^  and  to  sanctify  rebellion: ' — this  very  zealous 
and  charitable  person,  in  a  printed  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr 
Grattan  in  1 798,  when  his  employers  were  canvassing  in  all  quar- 
ters for  the  Union,  is  pleased  to  give  it  as  his  opinion, 

— "  That  were  we  one  people  with  the  British  nation,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Protestant  body  in  the  whole  empire  would  be  so 
great,  that  all  rivalships  and  jealousies  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manisto  iwuld  cense  for  ever  ;  and  it  ivould  not  be  necessary  to  curb  Ro- 
manists  by  any  laws  whatever. ''     p.  59,  60. 

This  is  enough  for  Dr  Duigenan :  nor  should  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  bring  the  inconsistencies  of  such  a  writer  into 
notice,  if  the  passage  now  cited  did  not  prove  how  very  openly 
and  clearly  the  avowed  agents  of  Government  held  out  the  pro- 
mise of  entire  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  when  their  aid  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  render  them  and  the  English  Pro- 
testants '  one  people.  *  That  great  event  has  now  been  accom- 
plished for  ten  whole  years  ;  and  our  readers  have  already  seen, 
in  the  recent  language,  and  the  recent  honours  of  Dr  Duige- 
nan,  how  scrupulously  his  promises  have  been  kept,  by  himself 
and  by  his  constituents. 


Art.  II.  Me  moires  du  Prince  Eugene  de  SavoiCy  Generalisseme 
des  Armees  Autrichiennes.  Ecrits  par  lui-meme»  8vo.  Paris, 
1810. 

A  N  acquaintance  with  the  general  facts  of  modern  history,  is, 
-^^  after  all,  but  an  introduction  to  that  accurate  knowledge  of 
affairs  which  can  only  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Biography. 
Into  this  ail  the  details  of  the  annalist,  and  much  of  the  specula- 
tion of  those  who  write  the  philosophy  of  history,  resolve  them- 
selves. In  very  long  periods  of  time,  or  in  certain  critical  con- 
junctures, the  operation  of  general  causes  may  be  traced  with  con- 
^ide^ab}e  certainty;  but,  in  the  details  of  particular  events,  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  a  few  eminent  individuals  are  generally 
quite  decisive;  and,  while  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  fixed  on 
the  great  movements  of  politics  or  war,  the  governing  springs  are 
generally  concealed  from  their  vi(?w.     To  remedy  this  defect,  the 
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historian  sometimes  ventures  to  interpose  the  efforts  of  his  own 
sagacity,  and  to  supp!}',  by  conjecture,  the  want  of  actual  infor- 
mation. Hence  the  number  of  contradictory  theories  and  extra- 
vagant imaginations  with  which  we  are  daily  presented  under  the 
name  of  historical  compilations,  and  which  seem  calculated  fur  no 
other  purpose  than  merely  to  exasperate  the  animosity,  or  to  gra- 
tify the  eagerness  of  party  feelings.  To  a  certain  extent,  both 
sides  agree,  in  matter  of  fact;  but  doubt,  dissension,  and  mutual 
revilings  arise,  when  the  causes  and  the  minuter  details  of  great 
events  are  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  then  that  we  wish  for  the  power 
of  Gulliver,  to  call  up  the  iilusirious  dead,  and  to  interrogate 
them  respecting  their  secret  counsels  and  transactions.  Fortu- 
nately, a  regard  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  has  induced  some 
of  them  to  leave  memorials  of  this  nature,  deposited  among  their 
families  or  friends  ;  and  we  are  now  to  notice  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  instructive  monuments  of  this  kind  that  ever  iound  its 
way  into  public  notice. 

We  are  admitted,  in  these  Memoirs,  into  the  confidence  of  a 
statesman  and  hero,  with  whose  life  a  very  important  period  of 
our  history  is  closely  connected.  We  are  instructed  by  the  can- 
did recitals  of  a  powerful  min'.\  viewing  every  object  in  a  great 
and  masterly  style  ;  disclosing  the  most  secret  causes  of  events  ; 
simplifying  the  apparent  mysteries  of  Court  intrigues  ;  doing  jus- 
tice to  neglected  or  injured  merit ;  and  throwing  the  broad  light 
of  genius  over  the  obscurest  parts  of  his  career. 

We  are  particularly  struck,  in  this  work,  with  the  candour  and 
warmth  of  heart,  displayed  by  Prince  Eugene,  in  speaking  of  thq 
French  Generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  by  the  simplicity 
ivith  which  he  relates  his  own  actiuns,  as  well  as  the  severity 
■with  which  he  judges  his  own  mistakes.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  that  we  feel  the  strongest  and  the  most  humiliating  con- 
trast to  the  habits  of  modern  tunes,  when,  instead  of  this  chival- 
rous tone  of  magnanimity,  modesty  ami  cnndour,  we  nieei  with 
jiothing,  even  in  the  narratives  of  great  commanders,  l)ut  speci- 
mens of  that  vulgar  boasting,  and  degrading  rancour,  which  used 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  lowest  ofthe  people.  Of  his  friends 
nnd  colleagues,  the  Prince  generally  write;-,  or  rather  speaks,  with 
enthusiasm:  for  he  appears  to  have  dictated  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  to  a  secretary,  in  conse(juencc  of  which,  perhfips,  it 
has  all  the  ease  and  poignancy  (5f  private  conversation.  We  con- 
sider it,  indeed,  as  a  treasure  of  anecdote,  and  shall  make  pret- 
ty fj'ce  with  its  contents;  though  few  of  our  readers  will  proba- 
bly neglect  to  give  the  original  a  place  in  their  libraries. 

The  editor  of  this  work  is  a  French  emigrant  who  chuses  to 
conceal  his  name  ;  but  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  manuscript  came  into  his  hands.     It  was  originally 
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lent  by  the  Princess  of  Hildbourghausen,  niece  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  his  heiress,  to  the  Count  de  Canales,  who  contrived  not 
to  return  it.  From  him  it  tame  into  the  possession  of  the  Comte 
de  Guasco,  and,  upon  iiisdenth,  into  that  of  M.  de  Ferraris,  who 
gave  it  on  his  deatlilied  to  the  editor.  It  was  originaljy  pubHsh- 
cd  at  We\mar,  in  1809 :  and  several  names  and  dates  are  given, 
by  which  the  accf^unt  here  presented  may  be  verified  in  all  its  parti- 
culars.— The  work,  however,  bears  internal  njarks  of  authentici- 
ty. It  is  written  with  great  brevity,  great  carelessness,  and  great 
vivacity — in  a  tone  of  levity  and  occasional  hardhcartedncss,  that 
marks  the  man  of  the  world — and  with  so  much  cf  the  gay,  fa- 
miliar, and  sarcastic  manner  of  the  genuine  French  wits,  as  fre- 
quently to  remind  us  of  the  brilHant  Menioires  de  Grammont. — ■ 
But  it  is  fair  that  the  reader  should  now  have  a  {e\v  specimens. 
The  short  Preface  of  the  author,  we  think,  is  very  characteristic. 

*'  Some  historians,  good  or  bad,  will  probably  take  the  trouble  of 
.entering  into  the  details  of  my  youth,  which  I  no  longer  remember. 
At  all  events,  they  will  speak  of  my  mother;  a  little  too  intriguing, 
to  be  sure ;  driven  from  the  Court,  exiled  from  Paris,  and  suspected, 
I  believe,  of  sorcery,  by  people  who  were  no  great  conjurers.  They 
will  tell,  too,  how  I  was  born  in  France,  and  how  I  left  it,  burning 
■with  fury  against  Louis  XIV.  who  refused  me  a  company  of  cavalry, 
because,  he  said,  I  had  too  weak  a  constitution  ;  and  an  abbey,  be- 
tause  he  pretended  (on  I  do  not  know  what  stories  respecting  me,  cur- 
fent  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles)  that  my  vocation  was  rather  to  plea- 
sure than  piety.  But,  liowever  that  was,  no  Huguenot,  banished  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ever  cherished  a  stronger  ha- 
tred against  him :  and  when  Louvois  said,  on  hearing  of  my  depar- 
ture, "  It  is  all  the  better,  he  will  never  see  France  again,  " — I  vow- 
ed that  I  never  would,  except  as  a  conquering  enemy — and  I  kept 
MY  WORD.  I  have  seen  it  on  more  sides  than  one  ;  and  it  has  not  beea 
my  fault  if  I  have  not  penetrated  farther.  But  for  the  English,  I 
should  have  given  law  in  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
shut  up  his  Maintenon  in  a  convent  for  life  !  " 

This  personal  pique  against  Louis  XIV.  is  apparentthroughout 
the  work.  In  this  slight  manner  did  that  politic  monarch  create 
his  most  formidable  adversaries  ! 

The  Memoirs  begin,  in  1683,  with  a  smart  sarcasm  against 
Louis,  for  his  connexion  with  the  Turks,  in  spile  of  his  devo- 
tion ;  and  with  an  account  of  the  authors's  first  military  service 
at  the  battle  of  Vienna,  where  he  says — 

*  The  confusion  of  the  day  can  only  be  confusedly  described. 
The  Poles,  who  had  clambered  up  to  Leopoldsberg,  nobody  knows 
why,  came  down  again  like  madmen,  and  fought  like  lions.  The 
Turks,  not  knowing  which  way  to  front,  having  neglected  the  ad' 
vantage  of  the  ground,  behaved,  as  usual,  like  idiots. ' 

We  omit  some  spirited  pictures  of  different  actions  with  the 
Turks,  to  quote  a  characteristic  passage,  respecting  the  assault  on 
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the  Castle  of  Borda,  where  Prince  Eugene  was  left  to  guard  the 
Imperial  lines. 

'  But  this  accursed  Grand  Vizier,  quiet  on  a  height,  not  daring  to 
attack  me,  I  do  not  know  why,  saw,  with  more  coolness  than  myself, 
this  important  place  taken  and  plundered  before  his  face. ' 

Again,  after  an  animated  description  of  the  taking  of  Belgrade 
by  storm,  he  adds,  in  his  peculiar  manner — 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant, — or  more  sanguinary.  How 
stranp^ely  one  may  sometimes  find  amusement  in  the  midst  of  horror ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pp.earance  and  grimaces  of  son.e  Jews,  who 
were  employed  to  throw  into  the  Danube  about  twelve  thousand  dead 
bodies,  to  spare  the  trouble  and  expense  of  burying  them. ' 

We  are  next  presented  with  his  negociaiions,  to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  did  not 
completely  succeed.  He  observes  of  this  Prince,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain,  that  *  their  geography  prevented  them  from  acting 
like  men  ot  honour. '  Alas,  this  powerful  motive  is  too  much 
extended  in  our  times  ! 

We  shall  give  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Staffarde,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  colloquial  style  of  these  Recollections. 

'  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  let  me  have  se- 
ven thousand  men,  to  support  Victor  Amadeus.  I  knew  the  slow- 
ness with  which  every  thing  is  decided  and  ordered  at  Vienna ;  and, 
eager  to  engage  the  French,  whom  I  had  never  yet  seen  opposed  to 
ime,  I  went  to  join  the  Dnke  o{  Savoy  at  his  can;p  of  Villa  Franca, 
*'  You  are  come  in  gcod  time,  "  said  he  ;  "  I  am  just  going  to  give 
battle  to  Catinat." — "  Then  you  must  take  care  of  your  move- 
ments," said  I;  "  he  is  an  excellent  general,  and  commands  the 
old  troops,  the  flower  of  the  French  infantry.  Your's  are  new  le- 
vies, and  mine  are  not  yet  come  up." — "  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 
said  the  Duke;  "  I  know  the  country  better  than  Catinat:  to-mor- 
row I  shall  advance  with  my  army  to  the  Abbey  of  Staffarde." 
Instead  of  making  the  attack,  however,  we  had  to  sustain  it.  The 
right  wing,  where  the  Duke  was  placed,  was  attacked  in  front.  The 
French  wing  crossed  marshes  which  were  believed  to  be  impracti- 
cable; and  after  having  turned,  and  beaten  ours,  both  their  wings 
united,  and  fell  upon  our  left,  where  1  commanded.  I  made  my 
retreat  in  as  good  order  as  I  could  ;  and  in  the  rear-guard,  com- 
posed of  gendarmes,  and  the  lifeguards  of  Savoy,  I  was  slightly 
"Wounded  by  a  spent  ball.  I  did  not  choose  to  remind  my  dear  cou- 
sin of  his  presumption,  or  my  prediction ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
pair matters  a  little,  at  least  in  point  of  glory  ;  for,  some  time  after, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  cut  off  a  large  detachment,  which  had 
pillaged  Tivoli.  It  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which,  hearing  the 
Fiench  coming,  who  sung  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  throats,  I 
sallied  out  to  fall  upon  them.  I  scolded  my  soldiers  for  treat- 
ing the  prisoners  ci  la  tiirque.  But  they  had  been  so  long  on  that 
service,  that  they  had  forgot  that  it  was  usual  to  give  quarter  to 
Christians.' 
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In  1692,  Prince  Eufjene  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  in-' 
%'ade  France,  on  the  side  of  Dauphine,  which,  he  says,  would 
have  been  successful,  had  not  the  Duke  been  seized  with  the 
smallpox, — in  consequence  of  which  the  army  retreated.  This 
fact,  we  believe,  has  been  little  known,  at  least  in  its  full  extent. 
There  are  many  traits  of  the  Duke's  instability,  which  are  ex- 
tremely "piquant ;  but  they  would  occupy  too  much  of  that  space 
which  must  be  devoted  to  m.ore  interesting  matter.  Though 
constantly  at  war,  and  fightin£y  with  the  most  desperate  bravery, 
it  was  always  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  he  wished  to  gain 
even  the  battles  which  he  fought. 

In  1696,  Louis  attempted  to  regain  the  Prince,  and  made  him 
offers,  which  were  indignamly  rejected.  This  fact,  we  believe, 
is  entirely  new.  So  is  the  following. — While  the  Prince  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  the  Turks  at  Zcnta,  a  courier  brought  him 
a  positive  order  from  the  Emperor  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  put; 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory  ;  which  is  described  in  his  energetic  manner.  Oii 
his  return  to  Vienna,  the  Emperor  sent  to  demand  his  sword  ; 
and  put  him  under  arrest.  On  the  report  that  he  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life,  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Vienna.  He  was  en- 
Jarged,  and  sent  to  command  in  Hungary, 

In  1699,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  private  life. 

*  In  this  year  I  began  my  fine  library,  and  conceived  a  passion 
for  gardens  and  palaces.  1  bought,  from  time  to  time,  some  beau- 
tiful cabinet  pictures,  and  some  drawings  very  little  known.  I  was 
not  rich  enough  yet  fo  form  a  gallery ;  and  I  did  not  like  prints,  be- 
cause others  miglit  have  the  same.  I  have  never  liked  copies  of  any 
kind,  or  talents  which  consume  valuable  time.  Some  wind-instru- 
ments, marches,  military  or  hunting  airs,  trumpet-calls,  or  agreeable 
airs  of  comic  operas,  dispensed  me  from  talking  during  dinner,  or 
from  hearing  tiresome  speakers. ' 

In  l700,  began  his  friendship  with  Villars,  then  French  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  which  seems  to  have  been  warm  and  sincere 
on  the  part  of  both  these  great  men.  Here  follows  one  of  the 
curious  conversations,  which,  the  editor  informs,  are  written  in 
|he  Prince's  own  har^d. 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  "  said  Villars,  "  if,  without  stopping  to 
quell  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  you  insist  upon  going  to  war  with 
us.  I  only  wish,  my  Lord,  that  you  would  be  persuaded  to  treat  me, 
like  those  gentlemen,  who  turn  their  backs  on  me  here,  and  who  will 
do  the  same  elsewhere,  if  I  command  an  army. " — *'  This, "  says 
the  Prince,  *'  was  a  sally  a  la  Villars.  You  think,  perhaps,  "  he 
added,  "  that  the  Turks  will  take  a  part,  because  the  Abbe  Joachin 
has  prophesied  that  the  Empress  will  have  twins,  one  of  which  wdl 
gain  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  " — "  I  myself  have  no  quarrel 
with  yoMj  M.  de  "S'iilars, "  said  I ;  "  for  in  your  correspondence,  iii 
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little  in  the  liglit  French  style,  you  have  drawn  my  portrait  with  the 
hand  of  a  friend  :  but  there  are  people  who  complain  of  your  im- 
prudences ;  and  the  Court  complains  of  having  read  in  your  de- 
spatches, *'  We  shall  see  whether  the  Christ  of  Leopold's  Chapel 
will  speak  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Ferdinand  11.  It  is  there  still ;  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  " — Even  private  men  never  forgive 
ridicule;  judge  of  the  effect  which  a  sarcasm  mu^t  produce  on  a  so- 
vereign. "  I  have  only  supported  myself  in  this  country,  "  re- 
plied he,  "  by  singular  reserve  in  conversation.  But  I  am  a  little 
angry  at  your  Austrians,  who,  among  other  stories,  say  that  I  con- 
spired with  Ragotz  against  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  " — "  That 
ts  another  piece  of  stupidity,  "  said  I;  "  it  was  owing  to  the  recol- 
lection of  this  phrase  in  an  intercepted  letter,  while  you  served  with 
us  as  a  volunteer:  '  I  am  an  Austrian  in  the  armj^,  but  a  Frenchman 
at  Vienna. '  " — "  There  is  much  implied  in  that,  "  said  the  Noodles. 
"**  There  have  been  no  conspiracies  against  our  Emperors  ;  they  have 
never  been  assassinated.  We  have  no  Jacques  Clement,  or  Ravail- 
lac.  Our  people  are  not  enthusiastic  like  yours  ;  but  they  are  more 
steady.  There  are  scarcely  any  crimes  committed  in  Austria.  " — 
Some  persons  wished  to  persuade  Leopold,  last  year,  that  there  liad 
been  an  attempt  to  kill  him,  because  a  ball  had  passed  through  his 
tiat,  in  hunting.  "  Let  them  find  the  man,  "  said  he,  with  his 
Spanish  air;  "  he  is  a  bimgler  of  one  kind  or  other;  he  is  dying 
witli  fear,  or  dyinij  of  huni'-er;  siive  him  a  thousand  ducats." 

In  sjjeaking  of  the  celebrated  surprise  oi  Cremona,  the  1  rince 
pays  high  compliments  to  the  couraf^e  of  the  French ;  and  inti- 
mates, that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  owu 
troops.     His  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Folard- 

Oi  the  Duke  do  \'en<lome,  he  uniforaily  speaks  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  euloginrji. — *  The  able,  the  iiitrcpi(!,  the  amiable,  the 
generous,  the  dexterous  discoverer  of  liis  enemy's  projects — some- 
times indiscreet  respecting  his  own — th.e  alJiible,  the  indolent 
Vendome  !  ' — Sucli  is  the  language  which  lie  supports,  even  re- 
fpeeting  those  great  battles,  in  which  he  defeated  this  general. 
During  Prince  Eugene's  blockade  of  ?'-Iantua,  he  threw  up  en- 
trenchments round  his  camp,  fvventy  feet  high.  *  Who,  '  saysi 
lie,  *  would  believe  that  I  had  learned  something  from  the  Turks, 
and  that  the  Turks  had  learned  something  from  the  Romans? 
This  practice  they  mu-t  have  derived  from  some  of  those  omni- 
potent colonists,  like  the  Etruscan  forms  oi  vases  and  pitchers, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  cottage. ' 

He  confirms  the  curious  fact,  of  his  having  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  French  army,  by  lying  in  ambuscade  with  his  own,  oa 
the  spot  where  they  intended  to  take  up  their  encampment.  This 
bold  idea  was  frustrated,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  accident  of  a 
French  officer's  mounting  the  dike,  to  gain  an  eKlensive  view  of 
^e  country. 
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In  1703,  we  find  him,  as  War-minister,  telling  the  Emperor 
most  important  truths.  *  Your  army,  Sire,  is  your  monarchy  ; 
without  that,  you  would  soon  be  a  vassal  ol'the  Turks,  the  French, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Hungarians.  Ydur  capital  is  a  frontier  town. 
Your  Majesty  has  no  fortress,  on  any  side  j.  every  one  is  paid,  ex^ 
cepting  those  who  serve  you.  Make  peace,  then,  Sire,  if  you  can- 
not carry  on  war;  which  it  is  apparent  you  cannot,  without  the 
money  of  England.  What  are  your  ministers  doing,  to  take  no 
advantage  of  the  national  hatred  against  France,  and  to  embroil 
you  with  all  Europe,  even  with  your  own  subjects?'  In  the 
next  year,  the  Hungarian  insurgents  actually  entered  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  and  endangered  the  safely  of  the  court. 

Leopold,  he  says,  could  never  bear  to  hear  truths,  excepting 
when  he  was  afraid.  The  Prince  now  gained  over  Queen  Anne 
and  Marlborough  to  the  Imperial  interest;  and  began  his  great 
campaigns  against  France.  We  shall  give  his  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim. 

'  With  patience,  and  without  fighting,  Tallard  and  Marsin  might 
have  forced  me  to  abandon  Bavaria  ;  for  I  had  no  other  place  than 
Nordlingen  for  the  establishment  of  my  magazines.  But  these  gen- 
tlemen were  impatient ;  and  the  Elector  was  enraged  at  the  pillage 
which  I  had  allowed  Marlborough  to  commit,  who,  by  that  means, 
was  entirely  with  me.  We  loved  and  esteemed  each  other  sincerely. 
He  was  a  great  statesman  and  general. 

*  They  had  eighty  thousand  men  as  well  as  ourselves.  But  why 
did  they  separate  the  French  from  the  Bavarians  ?  Why  did  they 
encamp  so  far  from  the  rivulet,  which  would  have  impeded  our  at- 
tack ?  Why  did  they  throw  twenty-seven  battalions,  and  twelve 
squadrons  into  Blenheim  ?  Why  did  they  disperse  so  many  other 
troops  In  the  neighbouring  villages?  Marlborough  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  myself,  in  his  passage  of  the  rivulet,  and  his  fine  attack. 
A  little  steepness  of  the  bank  made  me  half  an  hour  latter.  My  in- 
fantry behaved  well ;  my  cavalry  very  ill.  1  had  a  horse  killed  un- 
der nie.  Marlborough  was  checked  for  a  moment,  but  not  repuls- 
ed. I  succeeded  in  rallying  some  regiments,  which  had  at  first  been 
shy  of  attacking  ;  (qui  d'abord  n'avaient  pas  voulu  mordre.)  I  led 
them  back  four  times  to  the  charge.  Marlborough,  with  his  infant- 
ry and  artillery,  and  sometimes  with  his  cavalry,  got  rid  of  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  went  to  take  Blenheim.  We  were  all  driven  back 
for  a  mom.ent  by  the  gendarmerie  ;  but  we  ended,  by  pushing  them 
into  the  Danube.  I  had  the  greatest  obligations  to  Marlborough, 
for  his  alterations  in  the  dispositions,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
Bavarian  dragoon  took  aim  at  me  ;  one  of  my  Danes  luckily  prevent- 
ed him.  We  lost  nine  thousand  men  ;  but  twelve  thousand  French 
killed,  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  prevented  them, 
this  time,  from  singing  the  usual  Te  Deum  for  their  defeats,  which 
they  make  it  a  point  never  to  acknowledge. ' 

These  ropid-j  but  masterly  pictures  of  great  actions,  are  inestiat- 
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able.  They  resolve  many  curious  questions  in  tactics,  whon  close- 
ly studied  ;  while  they  mnke  us  ahuost  partakers  in  the  scene,  by 
their  general  spirit  ard  effect.  But  they  occur  too  frequently,  to 
be  particularized.  For  this  reason^j  we  shall  pass  over  l^he  battle  of 
Turin,  giving  only  the  Prince's  striking  and  candid  acknowledge- 
ment at  the  close.  '  My  good  fortune  would  have  it,  that  Mar- 
sin  stayed  to  receive  me,  with  his  eiglity  thou'-and  men  behind  the 
lines:  if  he  had  come  to  attack  and  turn  me  beforehand,  I  should 
have  been  a  good  deal  embarrassed  with  my  thirty  thousand.'  Nor 
must  we  omit  his  remark  on  the  noted  Bonneval  and  liangallerie, 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  generals  in  the  Imperial 
service  :  '  I  was  sorry  that  they  turned  out  ill :  they  pretended  to 
be  freethinkers,  v\ho  are  almost  always  unsteady.  The  aiiecta- 
tion  of  irreligion  is,  independent  of  its  foolish  impiety,  a  mark  of 
bad  taste. ' 

In  1707,  he  meditated  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the  side  of 
Toulon.  'This,'  he  says,  '  would  have  infallibly  succeeded,  had 
not  two  cursed  cardinals,  Grimani  and  Pignatelli,  engaged  the 
I^mperor,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  hi  u  self,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Naples. '  Louis  XIV,  he  observes,  would  have 
been  much  more  mortified  by  the  loss  of  Dauphine,  Languedoc, 
and  Piovence.  The  absence  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan expedition,  saved  Toulon.  *  Such, '  he  exclaims,  *  are  ca- 
binets, parliaments,  states-general,  and  coalitions  ! ' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  translate  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Oudenardc,  in  1708.  It  abounds  in  curious  parti- 
culars. 

'  The  French  had  100,000  men  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  Marl- 
borough had  only  60,000.  I  received  orders  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance. I  pushed  on  my  troops  by  forced  marches,  and  rode  post  my- 
self, fearing  that  a  battle  might  be  fought  without  me.  Cadogan 
came  to  comph'ment  me  at  Maestrich.  He  told  me  that  the  French 
had  surprised  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Plaskendael,  and  that  1  was  want- 
ed. I  passed  through  Brussels,  where  my  interview  with  my  mo- 
ther-, after  a  separation  of  twenty-five  years,  was  very  touching,  but 
very  short.  I  found  Marlborough  encamped  at  ^sch,  between  Brus- 
sels and  Alost ;  and,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  their  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dender,  I  asked  Marlborough,  on  arriving,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  intend  to  give  battle  ?  *'  It  is  my  intention,  "  said 
he,  "  immediately  ;  and  I  see  with  pleasure,  but  without  surprise, 
that  the  same  reflection  has  occurred  to  us  both,  that,  vi^itiaout  fight- 
ing, they  might  cut  off  our  communication  with  Brussels.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  wait  for  your  troops. ''  "  I  would  not  advise  it,  " 
replied  I ;  "  for  the  French  would  have  time  to  retreat.  " 

'  Vendome  wished  to  oppose  our  passage  «f  the  Dender.  He  said 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  bad  advisers  inclined  to  march  to- 
wards Ghent,  "  When  you  let  Fjince  Eugene  see  that  you  with  ic 
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avoid  an  action,  he  knows  how  to  force  you  to  it.  "     I  saw  this  phrase 
in  his  justificatory  letter,  which  he  printed  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

♦  Cadogan  went  to  Oudenarde  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Scheldt.     "  It  is  still  time,  "  said  Vendome  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  *'  to  counternnand  your  march,  and  to  attack,  with 
the  troops  we  have  here,  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  which  has 
passed  the  river. "     The  Duke  hesitated  ;  stopped  on  the  height  of 
Garves  ;  lost  time  ;  wished  to  turn  back  ;  sent  twenty  squadrons  to 
dispute   the  passage  ;   recalled  them  ;  and  finally  said,  "  Let  us 
inarch  to  Ghent." — "  It  is  now  too  late,"  said  Vendome;  '*  you 
cannot  move  at  present ;  in  half  an  hour  you  will  have  the  enemy  up- 
on your  hands." — '  Why  did  you  stop  ire  then  ?"  said  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.-^ — ''  In  the  hope  that  you  would  attack  immediately,  " 
replied  he  ;  "  but  there  is  Cadogan  already  master  of  the  village  of 
Hume   with   six  battalions.     Let  us  draw  up  at  least  as  well  as  we 
can.  "     Rantzav/  began  the  attack.     He  overthrew  a  column  of  ca- 
valry, and  would  have  been  defeated  in  his  turn,  but  for  the  electo- 
ral prince  of  Hanover,  who,  in  the  charge,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.     Grimaldi  ordered  a  charge  too  early,  and  unskilfully.     "  What 
are  you  doing  ?  "  cried  Vendome,  who  came  up  at  full  speed  :  "  you 
are  wrong.  " — "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  ordered  it, "  replied 
he. — "  Ah !   the  Duke  is  angry  at  having  been  contradicted,  and  on- 
ly  thinks  ^if  contradicting  others.  "     Vendome  wished   the  left  to 
charge.     *'  What  are  you  doing  ? "  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
"  I  forbid  it :   there  is  a  ravine,  and  an  impassible  marsh. "     One 
may  imagine  the  anger  of  Vendome,  who  had  passed  over  the  ground 
a  moment  before.     Without  this  misunderstanding,  we  should  per- 
haps have  been  beaten  ;  for  our  cavalry  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  infantry  could  join.     For  this  reason,  I 
abandoned  the  village  of  Hurne,  to  send  the  battalions  to  support 
the  squadrons  on  the  right  wing.     But  the  Duke  of  Argyle  camfe 
up,  with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  head  of  the  English  infantry ; 
• — afterwards    the   Dutch,    though   much  more  slowly.      "  Now,  " 
said   I   to   Marlborough,  "  we  are  at  last  ready  to  fight.  "     It  was 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  11  ih  of  July  ;  so  that  we  had  still 
three  hours  of  daylight.     I  was  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussians.     Some  battalions  turned  their  backs,  on  being  attacked 
with  unexampled  fury.     They  rallied,  and  repaired  their  fault ;  and 
we  regained  the  ground  we  had  lost.     The  battle  then  began  along 
the  whole  of  the  line.     The  sight  was  superb  :  it  was  one  sheet  of 
fire.     Our  artillery  produced  a  vast  effect.     That  of  the  French,  by 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  their  army,  from  the  disunion  of 
the  commanders,  was  very  ill  posted,  and  did  little  execution.     With 
us  it  was  very  different ;  we  loved  and  esteemed  each  other.     Even 
Marshal   Ouverkerke,   venerable  for  his  age  and   services,  an   old 
friend  of  mine  and  Marlborough,  obeyed  us,  and  fought  ardently. 

'  As  a  proof  of  our  good  harmony ; — affairs  were  going  ill  on 
the  right,  where  I  commanded.  Marlborough  perceived  it,  and 
sent  sue  a  r.^infc^rcemeiit  of  eighteen  baiuiicns,  Without  which  I  could 
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scarcely  have  supported  myself.  I  then  advanced,  and  made  the 
first  line  give  way ;  but  I  found,  at  the  head  of  the  second,  Ven- 
dome  on  foot,  with  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his  soldiers.  He  made 
so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  I  should  never  have  succeeded,  but 
for  Natzmer,  wlio,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  gendarmes,  pierced, 
broke  the  enemy,  and  gave  me  a  complete  victory. — IMarlborough 
purchased  his  success  more  dearly  on  the  left,  where  he  attacked  in 
front.  While  Ouveikerke  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  hedges  and 
villages,  Nassau,  Fries  and  Oxenstiern  pushed  their  infantry  beyond 
the  defiles,  but  were  roughly  handled  by  the  household  tioops,  who 
came  to  its  assistance.  I  now  returned  my  obligation  to  the  Duke.  I 
sent  Tilly,  who,  making  a  great  circuit,  took  the  brave  household 
troops  in  the  rear,  when  they  had  almost  snatched  the  victory  from 
us  ;  but  at  length  it  was  decided.  The  darkness  of  the  night  hin- 
dered our  pursuit,  and  suggested  to  me  a  method  of  increasing  the 
number  of  prisoners.  I  sent  drums  to  different  places,  with  orders 
to  beat  the  French  retreat  ;  and  I  placed  my  French  refugee  officers 
to  call,  on  all  sides.  Here,  Picardy  ! — Here,  Champagne  ! — Here, 
Piedmont !  The  French  soldiers  flocked  in,  and  I  made  a  good  har- 
vest of  them :  we  took  seven  thousand  in  all. ' 

We  meet  with  a  most  sinj^ular  avowal,  on  occasion  of  an  in- 
terview with  his  mother,  after  this  battle,  and  with  a  secret  anec- 
dote of  that  lad}'. 

'  The  joy  of  revenge  mingled  a  little  with  that  of  our  victory  ; 
she  was  pleased  to  see  the  King  humbled,  \\:hQ  had  quilted  her  for 
another  xvomun  in  her  youth,  and  had  banished  her  in  her  old  age. 
It  is  singular,  that,  when  advanced  in  years,  she  married  the  Duke 
d'Ursel,  without  taking  his  name.  This  was  unknown  to  everyone. 
It  could  neither  be  a  marriage  of  conscience  or  of  convenience,  but 
probably  of  idleness  and  ennui.  We  could  not  help  rallying  a  little 
on  the  former  devices  of  the  amorous  monarchy  and  his  Place  des 
Victoires. '     p.  82. 

Next  conies  a  most  spirited  description  of  the  taking  of  Lisle, 
■with  many  expressioiis  of  esteem  and  pity  for  Vendome,  who  uro;- 
ed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  without  efftct,  to  attack  the  besicinng 
armies.  The  Prince  mentions,  on  this  occasion,  the  i-tory  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  him,  by  a  piece  (f  japcr  enclosed  in  a  letter, 
and  comments  on  it  with  the  most  gallant  spirit.  *  I  am  per- 
suaded,'  says  he,  '  that  it  was  untrue;  because,  at  Versailles, 
they  were  too  generous,  and,  at  Vienna,  too  devout. ' 

We  omit  the  brilliant,  and  even  gay  picture  of  the  taking  of 
the  Citadel,  to  introduce  one  of  the  conversations  (peculiar  to 
this  book)  with  Marechal  Boufflers,  after  its  surrender.  Prince 
Eugene  said  to  him, 

"  If  you  could  have  been  both  within  the  place  and  without,  at 
the  same  time,  M.  le  Marechal,  and  if  there  had  been  no  other 
princes  in  France  than  M.  de  Vendome,  whom  I  name  as  such  from 
my  love  of  Henry  IV.,  I  should  never  have  taken  Lisle. " — "  Do 
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you  believe  in  good  luck,  in  makina^  war  ? ''  said  he;  "I  see  notliing 
in  you  but  good  management." — "  If  my  management  has  some- 
times succeeded,  "  replied  I,  "  it  was  partly  because  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  opposed  by  bad  generals;  and  that  is  good  luck." 
— "  The  only  kind  of  bad  luck  which  I  will  allow,'*  said  the  Ma- 
rechal,  "  is  the  want  of  opportunity  :  but  a  beaten  general  is  al- 
ways in  the  wrong,  without  some  extraordinary  accident ;  such  as 
an  order  misunderstood,  or  the  death  of  the  messenger:  he  may  then 
have  some  excuse  ;  but  there  can  be  none  for  a  general  who  is  sur- 
prised and  defeated.  The  ignorant  alone  make  war  a  game  of  chance  j 
and  they  are  caught  in  the  end.  Charles  XII.  is  not  one  of  them; 
and  I  see,  by  the  news  whicli  I  received  this  morning,  that  wiiile  we 
are  speaking    he  is  plaj'ing  very  deep.  " 

In  1"09,  we  find  tiie  Prince  and  Marlborough  endeavouring  to 
draw  Viliars  from  a  stron<x  position,  by  laying  siege  to  Tournay ; 
but  in  vain.  *  Let  us  go  and  take  Mens,'  said  I  to  Marlborough ; 
*  perhaps  this  devilish  fellow  will  tire  of  being  so  prudent. '  The 
arrival  of  the  troops  of  Tournay,  however,  decided  our  heroes  to 
attack  the  French;  and  gave  them  the  victory  of  Malplaquet, 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed  by  the  French  military  writers. 
We  have  the  unco.Timon  satisfaction  of  comparing  the  accounts 
given  of  this  action  by  the  opposing  generals  themselves,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Memoirs  of  Marechal  Viliars,  written  also  by  him- 
self, and  published  at  Paris  in  1785.  They  agree  in  the  princi- 
pal facts  ;  but,  while  Prince  Eugene  tells  us,  that  he  finished  the 
battle  by  turning  the  enemy's  centre  after  the  defeat  of  the  wing.s» 
theMarechal  informs  us,  thathad  not  himself  and  Aibergotti  been 
carried  off  the  field  wounded,  and  two  generals  killed,  the  Prince 
would  have  betn  taken  in  flank  and  defeated,  during  this  manoeu- 
vre. But  the  French  officer,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  durst 
not  take  upon  himself  the  important  movement  of  quitting  his 
entrenchments,  to  attack  the  allies.  During  the  sieges  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  to  attack 
Viliars,  in  his  position  of  covering  Arras.  *  I  vAW  wager, '  said 
Prince  Eugene,  *  that  you  will  find  nothing  can  be  done.  But 
let  us  reconnoitre  him. '  When  the  Duke  had  satisfied  himself, 
he  said — '  It  is  so — let  us  go  on  taking  towns. '  But  this  bril- 
liant career  was  soon  to  terminate,  by  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  alliance, — an  event,  of  which  the  illustrious  author  gives 
the  following  most  improbable  account. 

'  Tallard,  more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war,  whom  I  should 
not  have  left  prisoner  in  England,  if  I  could  have  suspected  that  he 
would  obtain  credit  there,  made  the  Tories  triumph,  and  crushed  the 
Whigs.  His  attentions  to  Miss  Masham,  the  Queen's  new  favourite 
in  place  of  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough ;  bis  address  in  society;  hi^ 
presents  of  burgundy  and  champagne,  to  Right  Honourable  Mem r 
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bers  of  Parliament,  who  admired  them,  changed  ilie  face  of  affairs  iix 
Europe  f ' 

We  believe  that  there  has  seldom  been  less  purity  of  principle 
in  English  statesmen  than  during  the  greaterpart  of  the  glorious 
reign  of  Queen  Anne;  but  we  look  upon  thrs  story  as  one  of  the 
common  blunders  of  foreign  politicians  in  judging  of  English  af- 
fairs. Indeed,  the  illustrious  author,  who  had  certainly  more 
means  of  seduction  than  the  captive  Tallard,  afterwards  admits, 
that  he  found  this  expedient  for  changing  the  face  of  Europe  not 
very  successful.  He  could  not  get  the  war  renewed,  nor  Marlbo- 
rough replaced,  though  he  came  to  England  on  purpose;  where, 
as  he  says  himself,  *  Je  caressais  beaucoup  lesgens  en  place.  Je 
fis  aussi  des  presens  :  car  on  achete  beaucoup  en  An^lderrr.  ' 

His  farewell  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  on  his  withdrawing  the 
English  troops,  was  severely  ironical.  '  Well,  Sir, '  said  I,  '  I 
shall  contrive  to  do  without  your  eighteen  thousand  men.' — '  I 
must  march  them, '  said  the  Duke,  *  to  take  possession  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  the  French  are  to  put  into  my  hands.  ' — *  I  con- 
gratulate the  two  nation'^, '  said  I,  '  on  this  operation,  which 
does  equal  honour  to  both. ' 

We  now  arrive  at  the  decisive  action  of  Denain,  in  which 
these  two  extraordinary  men,  Eugene  and  Villars,  personal 
friends,  yet  active  public  enemies,  were  to  struggle  for  the  fate 
of  France.  Eugene  speaks  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Louis,  of  perishing  at  the  head  (yf  his  nobility,  in  case 
of  the  fall  of  Landrecy  ;   but  he  mentions  it  with  doubts. 

The  Dutch  deputies  had  a  grand  magazine  at  Marchiennes, 
which  Eugene  wished  to  remove  to  Quesnoi.  They  opposed 
him,  from  motives  of  economy'.  This  made  him  exclaim,  one 
day,  with  an  oath,  when  the  conquests  of  Alexander  were  men- 
tioned— '  He  had  no  Dutch  deputies  in  his  army  I ' 

In  describing  the  action  of  Denain,  there  is  a  surprising  coin- 
cidence between  the  acerunts  of  Etigene  and  Villars  ;  but  there 
is  so  much  siniplirity  and  mr>deration  in  that  given  by  the  Prince, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  translating  it  completely. 

♦  I  have  spoken  of  my  vexation  at  having  the  masazines,  on  whk-h 
the  continuance  of  the  siege  depended,  left  at  Marchiennes.  Twt> 
leagues  in  extent  were  too  much  for  the  Dutch  corps;  though,  withonc 
the  defection  of  the  English,  theymight  have  been  defended.  Now,  ob- 
serve a  proof  of  the  talents  of  Villars,  and  a  sort  of  fault  which  I  must 
impute  to  myself.  To  conceal  a  movement  of  his  left  to  the  Scheldt, 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  celerity,  he  drew  my  attention  with  his 
right,  to  Landrecy,  as  if  lie  meant  to  attack  the  lines  of  contravalla- 
tion.  He  threw  back,  at  once,  the  right  upon  his  left  wing,  which, 
during  the  night,  had  easily  made  bridges,  because  the  Scheldt  is  nofe 
wide  there.     The  two  wings,  united,  advanced,  unknown  to  the  Eaii 
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cf  Albemarle,  who  tried,  in  vain,  with  his  cavalry,  to  repulse  those 
\eho  had  passed.     At  the  first  cann<  n  shots,  I  marched  to  support 
him,  with  a  large  detachment  of  dragoons,  on  full  trot,  to  make 
thenn  dismountj  if  necessary,  followed  by  my  infantry  in  a  quick 
march.     The  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  rendered  my  attempt  fruitless. 
Had  they  only  held  out  half  an  hour,  in  the  post  of  Denain,  I  should 
have  come  up  in  time.     I  had  always  calculated  thus,  at  the  worsts 
supposing  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  Villars's  manoeuvres.     I  found 
only  eigiit  hundred  men,  and  three  or  four  generals,  drowned  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  ail  those  who  hud  been  surprized  in  the  entrenchm.ents, 
killed  withrmt  resistance.     Albemarle,  and  all  the  princes  and  gene- 
rals in  the  Dutch  service,  were  made  prisoners,  in  trying  to  rally  their 
troops.      —      —      —      —     —     —     —     —     I   frequently   take 

myself  to  task  for  that  day's  battle,  as  severely  as  possible.  I  think, 
if  I  had  placed  twenty  battalions  more  in  the  lines,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  protect  them,  Villars,  who  would  then  have  beeu 
stronger  than  me,  would  have  beaten  me.  Without  the  lines,  posted 
as  I  was,  I  could  provide  for  every  thing.  Could  I  suppose,  that  the 
difference  of  an  hour,  at  the  utmost,  would  be  decisive  of  my  glory, 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  safety  of  France  ?  The  artillery,  with  which 
the  lines  were  bristled,  ought  alone  to  have  given  me  time  to  ad- 
vance. In  place  of  being  well  served,  it  was  weakly  abandoned  a- 
long  with  the  entrenchments.  My  two  faults  were,  that  I  did  noc 
laugh  at  the  remonstrances  of  the  deputies,  on  the  subject  of  Mar- 
chiennes,  and  that  I  confided  so  important  a  post  to  their  troops,  the 
flower  of  which  had  fallen  at  Malpbquet. ' 

At  last,  we  find  Eufjene  and  Villars  employed  in  the  negocin- 
tions  for  peace,  at  Rastadt.  Out  of  man}'  curious  notes  of  con- 
versations, we  shall  only  select  the  following^,  as  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Prince,  and  as  very  remarkable  in  the  concluding 
hint. 

*'  You  will  be  angry  v^ith  me  for  what  I  a:m  now  going  to  say,  " 
said  Villars.  "  Do  you  know  the  foolish  story  which  has  been  told, 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Denain  ? " — "  Let  me  hear 

it,"  said  I;    "it  will  amuse   me." **  Well,  it  was  said  that 

you  had  a  mistress  at  Marchiennes,  a  very  handsome  Italian  dancer  j 
and  that  you  had  troops  in  the  post,  only  to  guard  you  in  your  night- 
ly visits.  " — I  laughed  with  him  a  good  deal  at  this  story.  It  would 
have  been  rather  too  late  for  me  to  have  caught  this  foolish  fever^ 
called  love.  I  had  better  have  taken  it  at  Venice,  or  Vienna,  when 
we  were  young.  "  You  attended  to  ladies,  I  remember,  but  it  was 
without  loving,  or  being  loved  by  them  ;  for  they  like  a  Frenchman 
only  by  way  of  fashion. " — "  Nay,  that  often  happens  to  us  in 
France,  too,"  replied  he  j  "  it  is  a  fashion  there  toe — even  an  em- 
ployment— when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  :  indeed,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  save  our  credit.  Consider  xdiat  they  knve  said  of  M.  dr 
Vendome,  and  of  Cafinat."    p.  121. 
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TTie  gross,  and  almost  brutal  manners  of  Vendome  might  give 
rise  to  the  horrible  suspicions  here  alluded  to  ;  but,  with  re- 
speo^  to  C't^nat,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  malignity  of  the 
pretended  devotees,  with  whom  the  French  court  then  swarm- 
ed,  vvas  thr^  only  source  of  such  imputations. 

The  death  of  Loui«  XIV.  awakened  that  sensibility  which  is  so 
forcibly  expressed  by  Eugene,  in  these  pages.    '  I  own, '  says  he, 

*  it  prod  iced  the  same  effect  '^n  me,  as  the  fall  of  a  noble  old 
osk  us 'rooted  by  a  tempest — he  had  stood  so  long  ! '  Though 
Eug'i^ne  ha<i  eagerly  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  fall  of  the  mo- 
narch, he  was  softened  by  the  fate  of  the  man.  Such  is  the  ca- 
price of  our  nature ;  but  in  this  instance  it  is  adorned  with  he- 
roic feelings* 

On  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  which  Eugene  gained  by  fortunate 
rashness,  he  has  given  a  severe  self-criticism  ;  for  he  admits,  that 
he  might  have  been  ruined,  if  a  flood,  or  the  enemy's  cannon, 
had  destroyed  his  bridges.  He  deprecates,  therefore,  both  praise 
and  blame,  if  his  manuscript  should  come  to  light ; — but  he  adds, 

*  that,  after  ail,  he  might  not  have  fared  so  well,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Charles 
VI.,  his  confessor,  and  the  pious  souls  who  wished  him  at  the  de- 
vil ;  for  the  battle  was  fought  on  Assumption-day.' 

For  several  years  after  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  directing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  in 
combating  the  v  retched  bigotry  which  prevailed  at  court,  among 

*  Ics  fr"'p  bo7is  cat/wh'qurs,  et  les  grosses  pcrrugj/es. ' 

In  recounting  his  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia  (father  of 
the  great  Fredcri(k),  Eugene  has  declared  himself  decisively  a- 
gainst  the  fopperies  which  have  since  but  too  often  passed  for  mi- 
litary knowledge.  '  The  King,'  he  says,  *  thought  of  military 
affairs  only  ;  but  they  were  nothing  more  than  parades,  exercises, 
short  jackets,  little  hats,  and  tall  men.'  He  adds,  *  I  had  suc- 
ceeded too  well  by  great  manoeuvres,  to  trouble  mjself  about 
wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  or  the  manual  exercise. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read,  widiout  admiration,  his  prophetic  ob- 
servations, made  to  avoid  a  war  with  France,  in  1733.  *  The 
Russians  are  too  distant  to  aid  us  : — Before  they  could  come  up, 
the  empire  and  Italy  would  be  invaded.  Let  us  remember  the 
instability  of  England  in  my  younger  days:  her  commercial  po- 
licy is  always  henrkening  at  the  doers  of  her  Parliament.  The 
English,  just,  noble,  upright,  generous  as  individuals,  are  exact- 
ly the  reverse  on  the  score  of  their  country.  ' 

His  dissuasions  were  useless,  however  disinterested.  *  For  my- 
self, '  says  he,  '  I  love  war;  and  I  wished,  in  this  respect,  for  a 
death  like  T"''enne's. '     This  sentiment  is  still  more  strongly  ex- 
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pressed,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  by  a 
cannon-shot.  '  I  vvas  envious  of  it  j  and  it  was  the  first  time  in 
iny  hfe  that  I  had  been  so. '  Aijain  we  meet  with  it,  in  roscrib- 
iiMj;  his  feehngs  on  quitting  the  army,  after  the  taking- ot  Fhilips- 
hurg.  *  I  can  scarcely  express  my  pain,  on  takinfr  k-avf  of  my 
army.  It  was  most  cHsmal. — One  must  be  an  old  soidier,  u  >  know 
what  it  is  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  such  brave  felir>w>,  whom  one 
had  le^  so  often  to  face  death,  which  I  woukl  gladly  h  jve  found 
myself,  in  a  happy  manner,  quick  and  glorious.  It  is  the  only 
good  fortune  which  God  has  refused  me.  With  tears  in  my  eyes, 
I  gave  up  the  command  to  the  Duke  of  VVirtemberjv. ' 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  advice  given  by  Euger;e,  to  fortify 
Lintz,  after  the  loss  of  Philipsburg,  was  never  attended  to.  The 
consequences  have  been  too  deeply  felt. 

The  latter  part  of  these  Memoirs,  in  which  he  complains  too 
much  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  at  courr,  indicates  something  of 
the  infirmitj'  of  old  age  :  but  still  it  is  the  decay  of  a  great  man. 
W'^e  leave  to  the  reader's  own  reflections,  at  this  momentous  pe- 
riod, the  following  curious  speculations,  thrown  out  to  Count 
Zinzendorf,  in  familiar  conversation.  *  The  face  of  Europe 
changes,  like  that  of  a  plain  or  a  mountain,  by  the  accidents  of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  said,  such  a  kingdom  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  another-  Byno  means. — Iftheyare  in  contact,  their  friendship 
should  be  obtained  ;  if  not,  their  alliance,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  ambition  of  some  more  remote  power. —  /F/zy,  after  the 
•peace  (f  Rastadt^  did  we  not  unite  sincerely  xmth  Fi  ance  P  The 
party  which  had  opposed  France,  in  England,  had  been  over- 
powered ;  we  should  have  saved  many  millions  of  money,  and 
thousands  of  lives.  When  we  cannot  dictate,  we  should  think  of 
avoiding  submission.  But  what  is  it  which  we  call  the  poliiics  of 
a  court,  andrea-ons  of  state  ?  The  personal  interests  of  ambition, 
or  vengeance  of  a  man  in  power.  This  last  motive.  Count,  for 
instance,  in  looking  into  myself,  I  believe  has  operated  a  litde  too 
nuich  upon  me,  as  well  as  the  first ;  and  a  desire  of  power  and 
riches  gave  a  little  bias  to  Marlborough. ' 

The'end  of  this  remarkable  volume  exhibits  much  of  Eugene's 
personal  character: — hisconfidencein  the  prayers  of  old  dragoons, 
in  preference  to  those  of  old  ladies  and  priests  ; — his  confessions  of 
f-.ults,  humorously  tinctured  with  military  enthusiasm;  lor  exam- 
ple— that  he  had  "^sometimes  spoken  ill  of  his  neighbour,  but  he 
tH)u!d  not  help  it:— when  he  v/as  obliged  to  say,  such  an  one  is  a 
<:()ward — such  an  one  is  a  rogue — that  he  was  sometimes  in  a  rage: 
but,  '  who  could  help  swearing,  on  seeing  a  general,  or  a  regi- 
ment, who  do  not  do  their  duty,  or  an  adjutant  who  does  not  un- 
ilerstand  an  order  ? '     His  attachment  to  his  religion  vvas  sincere 
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and  depp-rootcd  ;  but  the  superstition  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
nnd  the  frivolous  impiety  of  the  French,  preserved  him  from  ex- 
tremes. He  expects  tlie  termination  of  life  with  tranquillity  ; 
considerinjT  the  past  as  a  fine  dream.  After  all  these  religicus  and 
moral  reflections,  he  adds,  that  if  there  were  a  company  of  Frencli 
players  at  Vienna,  he  would  fro  to  see  Athalia,  Esther  and  Poli- 
enatos.  His  physician,  l)r  Carelii,  takes  care  to  prolong  his  life, 
by  supporting  the  radical  moisture,  wliich  was  a  httle  dried  up  at 
"^2.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Sterne's  uncle  Toby  by  many 
f)fthe?e  passages  ;  especially  when  he  observes,  thathe  em}>loyed 
1.500  workmen  in  his  gardens  and  palace,  during  a  year  of  scarci- 
ty, because  that  was  useful  to  the  town.  He  concludes  his  history 
abruptly,  to  get  on  horseback,  he  tells  us,  to  see  a  fine  lion  which 
was  coming  to  his  menagerie. 

We  close  this  volume,  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  admiration  and 
dislike;  and  with  reflections  a  little  more  serious  than  the  lightness 
of  its  tone  may  seem  to  render  suitable.  After  retracing  the  vari- 
ous important  actions  in  which  this  great  warrior  was  engag- 
ed, and  the  influence  of  his  activity  on  the  late  of  Europe, 
the  moralist  will  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  deducing  the  hu- 
miliation and  public  misfortunes  of  Louis  XIV.  from  his  pri- 
vate vices,  which  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  mother  and  the  son. 
]t  may  be  an  useful  les^son  to  humble  individuals,  and  show  them, 
that  the  greatest  plenitude  of  earthly  power  does  not  exempt  the 
possessor  from  even  the  temporal  evils  attendant  on  immorality  ; 
and,  if  he  extend  his  view  to  the  unequal  and  ill-starred  alliances 
of  that  monarch's  children  [ces  antours  des  chambricrcs^  as  Eugene 
terms  them),  as  they  are  developed  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Baviere,  it  will  be  found  that  his  domestic  comforts  were  poisoned 
from  the  same  source.  The  decay  of  the  French  military  power 
in  the  feeble  reign  of  his  successor,  may  be  easily  traced- — to  the 
despotic  acts  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  a  tyrant  in  the  minutest 
points  of  his  government, — to  his  dread  of  the  influence  of  de- 
servinof  jrenerals, — and  to  the  umbrase  v/hich  he  felt  from  the 
shadow  of  independetice,  preserved  in  the  routine  of  promotion 
in  the  army.  As  he  brought  every  rank  of  officers  into  almost 
immediate  dependence  on  himself,  by  abolishing  the  ancient  regu- 
lations, a  spirit  of  servility  and  a  disregard  of  professional  kiiow- 
iedge  and  discipline  pervaded  the  candidates  for  military  honours. 
Every  general  depended,  for  promotion  or  protection,  on  ihefii- 
vourite  mistress  ;  and  the  progress  of  a  campaign  was  regulated 
by  the  most  wretched  court-intrigues.  This  was  the  histm-y  of 
t!)e  French  monarchical  army,  down  to  the  reign  ot  Louis  XVJ, 
when  its  final  dissolution  took  place,  under  the  well-intentioned, 
but  inconsiderate,  administration  of  St  Germain;  and  thus  some 
part  of  the  late  rcvolulion  may  be  directly  referred  tu  the  arbitra- 
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ry  changes  effected  by  Louis  XlV.'s  jealousy  of  talents,  find  his 
r(sre  to  concent' a  '.  all  power  and  influence  in  his  own  person, 
Y<  t,  when  we  consider  the  incense  per;  etually  offered  to  his  va- 
nity by  the  ablest  men  of  the  mnst  polished  nation  then  in  Eu- 
ri  pe, — his  early  successes, — and  the  solid  greatness  of  his  power, 
till  be  began  to  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  his  army, — we 
must  acknowledge,  that  it  would  have  required  a  most  extraor- 
dinary mind  to  have  avoided  his  faults :  and,  when  we  regard 
the  narrow  policy,  the  wretched  superstition,  and  the  cabal  of 
devotees  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  is  evident  tliat  nothing  could 
have  preserved  them  from  the  arms  of  France,  but  the  casual 
acquisition  of  the  distinguished  foreigner  whose  work  we  have 
been  considerinfj. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive,  that  the  perusal  of  these  Me- 
moirs will  afTbrd  a  very  high  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  anec- 
dote, of  smait  writing,  ai;d  of  condensed  good  sense.  To  the 
student  of  history  and  of  military  tactics,  they  will  not  be  less 
interesting;  but  they  wiil  grievously  afflict  the  sentimertnl  phi- 
lanthropists; and  certainly  tend  rather  to  depress  than  to  exalt 
those  hopes  which  an  enlarged  philosophy  perpetually  suggests, 
as  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  human  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. In  our  horror  at  the  scenes  of  misery  and  oppression  that 
are  passing  before  our  own  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  they 
are  without  example  in  the  days  that  arc  past; — that  there  was 
Ipss  wanton  -cruelty,  less  unprofitable  slaughter,  less  disdain  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  mankind,  in  former  conquei'ors,  and 
former  wars; — that  what  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  is  an  un- 
paralleled excess;  and  must  lead,  as  the  consummation  and  last 
extreme  of  human  guilt  and  misery,  to  some  new  and  better  or- 
■der  of  things. — Alas  !  it  was  alxirnj^  thus. —  XNarriors  and  military 
princes  have  been  much  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world; — the  same  love  of  havoc  and  slaughter, — the  same  disre- 
gard of  the  lives  and  comforts  «f  private  persons, — the  same  con- 
tempt of  law  and  of  humanity,  when  great  power,  or  pretended 
necessity,  enabled  them  to  trample  on  them  with  impunity, — the 
same  pride,  tyranny  and  ambition, — with  scarcely  a  distinguish- 
able shade  of  diiicience,  ai;  to, mildness  or  humanity,  from  the 
days  of  Scs'^stris  down  to  those  of  R oriaparte  ! 

This  prince  lived  in  th«  best  and  most  polished  times  of  Eu- 
ropean histox'y,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  least  exceptionable 
persons  who  adorned  that  brilliant  period.  Yet  we  shall  find  in 
these  INJemoirs,  if  we  would  but  sift  them  a  little  maliciously,  re- 
peated instarces  of  almost  all  the  atroeities  which  we  sometimes 
itnpute  to  the  invention  of  our  pro  sent  adversaries  : — quarter  re- 
iused — neutrality  violated — pillage  not  only  permitLed,  but  com- 
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manded — contributions  levied,  and  pn judices  insulted — bes-'des 
stratagems  that  border  upon  dishonourable  falsehood,  and  car- 
nage persisted  in  without  need,  and  dwelt  upon  with  all  the  <.aie- 
ty  of  a  sportsman  or  a  butcher.  'S^'^e  wish  to  say  nothing  against 
Prince  Eugene,  or  in  excuse  of  Bonaparte; — but  it  is  sickening 
to  see  of  what  materials  military  glory  is  compounded, — and 
dismal  to  think  how  far  more  powerfully  it  attracts  great  talents, 
than  glory  of  any  other  description. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  brought  to  a  close,  we 
have  received  a  new  Paris  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  re- 
late, in  which  several  considerable  variations  are  introduced,  with- 
out anyauthorityor  explanation.  Theneweditorprefixes  a  short 
advertisement,  in  which  he  boasts  merely  of  having  added  a  few 
foot-notes,  a  running  marginal  argument,  and  a  table  of  contents; 
but  gives  no  hint  of  any  alterations  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
Without  having  collated  the  whole  book,  however,  wo  can  take 
it  upon  us  to  say,  that  the  alterations  are  very  considerable.  The 
greater  part  of  those  we  have  noticed,  are  suppressions  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  former  edition.  Thus,  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  translated  at  p.  43,  about  the  Prince's  col- 
lection of  pictures,  &c.  and  his  preference  of  music  to  dull  con- 
versation, is  entirely  omifted  in  the  edition  which  has  since  been 
transmitted  to  us.  In  the  remarkable  conversation  with  X'illars, 
in  like  manner,  which  we  have  also  given  at  p.  4'3  and  44,  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Christ  of  Leopold's  chapel,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  ridicule  on  sovereigns,  as  well  as  that  about  Jacques  Cle- 
ment and  llavaillac,  and  the  superior  morality  of  the  Austrijins 
over  the  French,  is  entirely  left  out  of  the  new  edition  j  and,  a 
little  further  on,  the  singular  anecdotes  which  we  have  inserted 
at  p.  48  of  Louis  XIV.'s  former  liaisons  with  the  Prince's  mo- 
ther, and  her  private  marriage  with  the  Due  D'UrscH,  are  also 
completely  suppressed.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  the  whole 
of  his  curious  conversation  with  M.  Dc-  Boufllers  after  the  siege 
of  Lille,  which  we  have  translated  at  p.  49,  about  good  hick  in 
war,  omitted  in  this  new  edition.  The  striking  remarks  on  the 
English,  too,  which  we  have  given  at  the  bottom  of  p.  52,  are 
retrenched  in  the  same  way. 

When  we  find  such  important  variations  in  the  passages  which 
SVC  had  actually  extracted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there 
must  be  many  more  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  compare  the  two  copies  with  any  sort  of  accu- 
racy; but  in  merely  glancing  them  over,  have  been  struck  with 
the  following.  Ac  p.  37  of  the  first  Paris  edition,  the  I'rince  hav- 
ing forcibly  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  state  of  Venice,  talks  'n\ 
|,his  light  way  of  the  circumstance.     '  C'cttiit  la  le  cas  de  laches 
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*  le  grand  mot<3e  circonstanccs  imperieuses,  de  mal  entendu,  et  de 
'  rincertitiide  d'un  assent  general  dans  un  liepublique — et  je  n'y 

*  mariquais  pas, '  the  whole  of  which  is  left  out  in  the  new  im- 
pression. At  p.  15  of  the  first  edition,  there  is  a  still  more  re- 
markable passage,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  omitted  in  the  new 
one.     It  is  in  these  words.     *  J'ai  tonjours  pris  pour  base  de  ma 

*  politique,  Vinteret  des  gens  a  qui  j'avais  affaire ;  et  ai  deteste 

*  les  flitteurs  du  cour  qui  disent,  *'  Ces  Piinces  sont  attaches 
*'  personncUeinent  a  voire  Majeste.  "     Ainsi  Ton  herce  Tauiour 

*  propre  des  sc  uverains,  qui  aiaient  autre  ceia  qu'on  Icur  dise, 
*'  Tout  va  bien — au  mitiix ! — ou  va  etre  rrpare.  "  At  p.  100 
of  the  first  edition,  there  is  also  the  following  passage,  which  the 
last  editor  has  been  pleased  to  suppress.  '  Je  lui  prouvai  *  (he 
is  speaking  of  Frederic- William  of  Prussia)  *  que  depuis  Pultava 

*  il  n'y  avail  plus  de  Charles  XII,  et  qu'ii  etaii  prisonnier  chea 

*  ses  amis  les  Turcs.     J'en  etais  iache,  car  il  rie  pouvait  pas  eire 

*  un  Gustave  Adolphe,  qui  faisoit  trembler  I'Eoipire ;  maisje 

*  voulais  qu'on  empechat  celui  de  Russie  de  s'agrandir,  et  je  re- 

*  gardais  le   Suede  comme  un  contreptjiils  pour  I'equilibre  de 

*  I'Europe. '  At  p.  120.  there  is  another  passage  about  the 
French  military  character,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  last  edi- 
tion ;  and  at  p.  148,  a  severe  attack  on  the  iijflucnce  allowed  to 
kept-mistresses,  valets  and  grooms,  in  the  French  court,  which 
is  suppressed  in  like  maimer.  To  make  amends,  we  have,  at 
p.  189  and  190  of  the  new  edition,  two  lively  paragraphs  about 
the  abuses  and  the  uselessncss  of  domestic  espionay^e,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  former ;  and  at  p.  iil7,  a  v^-hole  page  about 
counsels  of  war  and  court  flatterers,  to  vvliich  there  is  uotinng 
corresponding  in  the  copy  we  have  used  in  the  preceding  review. 

We  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  these  variations.  To  speak 
candidly,  we  do  not  see  what  interest  or  feeling  of  Bonaparte's 
could  he  served,  either  by  the  suppresEions  or  the  interpolations. 
The  latter  are  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of 
the  rest  of  the  work  j  and  though  the  former  may  be  supposed 
to  be  dictated  by  a  jealousy  for  French  liouour,  or  royal  dig- 
nity, yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  this  cause,  when  we  find 
so  many  passages  far  more  exceptionable  allowed  to  remain. 
The  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV,  the  desolation  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  instability  and  levity  of  the  French  character,  are  spoken 
of  without  reserve  in  fifty  pi  ces  of  the  new  edition.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  those  variations  cannot  have  been  in- 
troduced by  accident  or  ncgicct|  and  that  thej'  altord  a  new 
and  striking  proof  of  that  unprecedented  faithlessness  in  the 
Parisian  presses,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  watch  over  all 
|lheir  productions  with  the  most  unceasing  jealousy. 
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Art.  Iir.  A  Comparative  Vieio  nf  the  Plans  ff  Education^  as 
detailed  in  the  Publications  (f  Dr  Bell  arid  Mr  Lancaster. 
The  Second  Edition,  With  lieiiKtrks  o?i  Dr  Bell's  "  Madras 
Sctiool ;  "  and  Hints  to  the  Munagrrs  and  Canmiittees  of  Cha- 
rity and  Sunday  Schools,  on  the  pract'ccdnlity  nf  extending  such 
Jnstitutions  upon  Mr  Lancaster's  Plan.  By  Joseph  Fox. 
8vo.     pp.  76".     Darton  and  Harvey,  London,  1809.* 


Jnsfrurtiofis  for  forming  and  conducting  a  Society  fn'  the  Educa' 
tiun  (f  tlie  Children  <f  tlw.  labourinn  Classes  of  the  People^  ac- 
cording to  the  general  Principles  if  the  l^ancastrian  or  British 
Plan.  Second  Editio?/,  rvith  considnable  Additions.  Svo. 
pp.  iiO.     Longman  &  Co.  London,   1810.  * 


The  New  School;  being  an  attempt  to  illustrufe  its  Principles, 
Details  and  Adva?iiuges.  By  iSiu  Thomas  Bkhn.ard,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.    pp.  ill.     Hatchiird.    London,  1810.  f 

'T^HESE  tracts  relate  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moment- 
-*-  ous  subjects  which  have  ever  attracted  the  notice  of  those 
•whose  stations  or  whose  virtues  i^ive  them  an  influence  over  the 
lot  of  their  i'elloiv  creatures,  A  method  has  beeii  devised,  and, 
alter  various  improvements,  seems  now  to  be  brcu/^ht  very  near  to 
perfection; — liy  which  the  i)lessin<js  of  education  may  be  extended 
to  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  poorest,  and  to  them  also,  with  a  very  moderate 
assistance  from  their  happier  brethren  ; — by  which  tlie  facility  of 
learning  is  incalculably  augmented  to  cliikiren  of  every  class,  and 
a  vast  savii!g  of  time  secured  even  to  those  whose  circumstances 
may  put  economy  of  money  out  of  the  question  ;  while  the 
facility  of  teaching  is  so  much  increased,  that,  within  almost 
any  given  time,  an  indefinite  number  of  instructors  can  be  pro- 
vided, lliis  method,  whicii,  iVom  its  regular  form  and  success- 
ful experimental  improvemenfs,  we  may  well  denoTninate  a  prac- 
tical system,  having  from  the  first  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, lias  of  late  (owing,  in  some  degree,  to  certain  hostile  de- 


*  *  The  two  first  mentioned  works  are  printed  at  jAIr  Lancaster's 
press ; — an  establisliment,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  his  system. 

f  This  tract  is  published  for  and  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  of  which  Mr  (now  Sir  T.)  Bernard  has  long 
})een  a  most  active  and  diitinj^uislied  member. 
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monstrations  on  the  part  of  the  bigotted  and  persecuting  clnsses 
of  societ}')  increased  in  popuUirity,  and  shown  signs  of  spreadini^, 
we  would  fain  hope,  over  the  whole  empire.  It  is  with  the  view 
of  contrilniting  our  aid  to  so  great  and  good  a  work,  and  of  re- 
cording the  liistory  of  the  system,  that  we  now  again  bring  this 
subject  before  our  readers,  after  an  interval  of  tliree  years  ;  dur- 
ino;  which,  the  newdoctrines  have  been  working  theirvvav, through 
the  affected  contempt  of  some,  and  the  feeble  and  forgotten  re- 
sistance of  others. 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  (see  particularly  No.  XXI.  of 
this  Journal),  explained  the  principles-  of  this  plan  of  education, 
and  traced  their  operation  in  practice;  and  we  rtfer  the  reader 
to  those  articles,  and  to  the  excellent  writings  of  Mr  Lancaster 
and  Dr  Bell  themselves,  for  a  full  elucidation  of  the  system.  We 
purpose,  at  present,  to  consider  the  questions  connected  with  its 
more  general  diffusion ;  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that,  in  the 
outset  of  this  inquiry,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  controversy, 
which  we  heartily  wish  we  could  avoid,  on  every  account, — from 
our  respect  for  the  excellent  persons  engaged  on  boili  sines — from, 
a  natural  dislike  of  all  such  disputes — hut  more  especially  from  ai 
apprehension  that  the  great  cause  itself  may  suffer  by  a  protracted 
discussion  among  persons  who,  having  the  same  benevolent  object 
in  view,  should  exert  themselves  in  perfect  harmony  to  attain  it. 

The  subject  now  before  us,  the  extension  of  popular  education, 
gives  rise  to  two  distinct  questions.  It  has  unhappily  been  con- 
tended by  some  persons,  that  no  good  can  result  from  promotinfr 
the  instruction  of  the  bulk  of  the  community.  They  have  even 
pretended  to  foresee  a  variety  of  evih  as  likely  to  originate  in 
the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and,  combining  with  their 
fanciful  anticipations  of  danger,  views  of  past  events  just  as  fan- 
ciful, have  not  scrupled  to  raise  appreliensions  of  anarchy,  tumult 
and  revolution,  from  the  progressof  information  among  the  people. 
The  first  question,  then,  and  one  of  a  preliminary  nature,  is  raised 
by  those  persons ;  and,  should  their  objections  be  successfully  ob- 
viated, there  follows,  of  course,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means 
of  diffusing  education,  which  involves  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  different  plins  now  under  consideration. 

The  general  objections  to  educating  the  poor,  need  not  surely 
detain  us  long.  Had  they  not  received  a  higiier  sanction  in  the 
authority  of  some  eaiinent  statesmen,  than  they  usually  claim  from 
the  character  of  their  ordinary  supporteis,  we  should  willlng/y 
have  left  them  to  their  fate  They  are  certainly  not  of  a  njodeiii 
date;  and  the  following  passage  from  Mandevillo  will  show  tliat 
they  are  not  purely  of  clerical  origin.  After  expatiating  upon  the 
ilses  of  poverty  in  society,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up,  by  ail 
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possible  mean?,  the  stock  of  poor  people,  this  licentious  writer 
proceeds — *  To  make  society  happy,  and  people  easy,  under  the 

*  meanest  circumstances,  it  is  requisite  that  great  numbers  of  them 

*  should  be  ignorant,  as  well  as  poor.     Knowledge  both  enlarges 

*  and  multiplies  our  desires  ;  and  the  fewer  things  a  man  wishes 

*  for,  the  more  easily  his  necessities  may  be  supplied.  '.*  Now, 
were  it  not  trifling  with  our  readers  to  answer  such  positions,  we 
might  observe  in  passing,  that  his  two  arguments  in  favour  of  ig- 
norance and  of  poverty,  are  altogether  at  variance  with  each  o- 
ther  ;  for,  the  more  contented  a  poor  man  is,  the  less  will  he 
"wmk  :  and  you  have  no  surer  way  of  getting  him  to  labour,  than 
by  multiplying  his  desires ;  that  is,  by  enlarging  his  knowledge. 
Dr  Mandeviile  always  supposes,  like  his  orthodox  followers  in  mo- 
dern times,  that,  by  increasing  the  knowledge  of  a  poor  man,  you 
give  him,  not  merely  new  desires,  but  new  supplies,  without  la- 
bour, both  of  those  necessities  v\hich  he  always  had,  as  well  as 
nev/  gratifications  of  his  newly  accjuired  desires.  In  this  strain  he 
proceeds — '  The  welfare  and  felicity  of  every  state  and  kingdom, 

*  require,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  working  poor  should  be  con- 

*  fined  within  the  verge  of  their  occupations,  and  never  extended 

*  (as  to  things  visible)  beyord  what  relates  to  their  calling.     The 

*  more  a  shepherd,  a  phuighman,  or  any  other  peasant,  knows  of 
'  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  foreign  to  his  labour  or  employ- 

*  ment,  the  less  fit  he'll  be  to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  hardships 

*  of  it  with  cheerfulness  and  content. '  f  'J'he  answer  to  all  which 
3s  sosingularlyapt  in  asubsequent  passageof thesamework,thatwe 
shall  save  our  own  time  by  placing  them  together.  '  A  man, '  he 
observes,  *  who  has  liad  some  education,  may  follow  husbandry 

*  by  choice,  and  be  diligent  at  the  dirtiest  and  most  laborious 

*  work;  but  then  the  concern  must  be  his  own;  d.r\(l avarice,  the 

*  care  of  a  family,  or  some  other  jn'essifig  motive,  must  put  him 

*  upon  it. '  i  It  is  no  doubt  exactly  so :  the  pressing  motive  of 
want  alone  could  make  any  man  work  as  a  day-labourer;  nor  will 
al!  the  learning  of  the  scliools  lessen  that  motive,  unless  knowledge 
shall  somehow  or  other  acquire  the  property  of  filling  the  belly 
and  covering  the  back.  Nor,  again,  is  it  educated  men  alone  to 
Vi  horn  Dr  Mandeviile's  remark  applies,  unless  he  can  also  show 
that,  without  reading  and  writing,  a  man  cannot  tell  whether  or 
not  he  wants  food  and  clothing.  And  then,  if  it  be  said  that  a 
learned  peasant  will  neither  do  without  eating,  nor  work  to  gain 
Lis  bread,  it  must  follow,  that  the  love  of  labour,  for  its  own  sake, 


*  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  (Essay  on  Charity,  and  Cha- 
jjty  tichools.) 

•;■  id.  ibid.  X  Ibid.  p.  258. 
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is  natural  to  man,  and  that  it  requires  deep  learning  to  make  him 
prefer  plenty  and  ease. 

But  let  us  look  to  his  other  arguments  ;  for  it  does  so  happen, 
that  this  PIOUS  author  has  anticipated  all  the  topics  which  have 
lately  illuminated  some  of  our  pulpits,  excepting  the  common  ad- 
dition of  the  French  Revolution,  whicli  is  now-a-days  added  to 
every  argument  against  improvement,  as  regularly  as  the  money 
counts,  or  the  names  of  two  distinguished  legal  characters,  are 
to  certain  parts  of  a  record.  Dr  Mandeviile  pursues  his  reasoning 
thus — '  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  very  necessary  to 

*  those  whose  business  requires  such  qualifications  ;  but,  where 

*  people's  livelihood  has  no  dependence  on  these  arts,  they  are 

*  very  pernicious  to  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  get  their  daily 

*  bread  by  their  daily  labour.     Few  children  make  any  progress 

*  at  school,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  capable  of  being  em- 

*  ployed  in  som.e  business  or  other  ;  so  that  every  hour  those  sort 

*  of  poor  people  spend  at  their  book,  is  so  much  time  lost  to  the 

*  society. '  *  To  which  the  answer  is  obvious : — Either  instruct 
children  at  so  early  an  age,  that  the  loss  of  their  labour  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  reckoning;  or,  if  you  teach  them  when  they 
might  be  employed  in  earning  their  subsistence,  take  care  to  let 
their  parents  maintain  them  all  the  while ;  and  educate  no  one  for 
nothing,  unless  his  parents  can,  at  the  same  time,  afford  to  sup- 
port him.  This  check  will  affix  limits  within  which  the  gratui- 
t(»us  assistance  of  the  higher  classes  never  can,  by  possibility,  ei< 
th.er  diminish  the  industry  of  the  lower  orders,  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  derange  the  general  structure  of  society.  And  let  it  be 
observed,  that  this  remark  presupposes  no  material  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  education  of  the  children  in  question  ; — nothing 
to  be  communicated  which  is  worth  the  value  of  their  labour. 

The  reverend  author,  whose  work  we  are  consulting,  then 
brino-s  forward  another,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  of  the 
modern  topics — '   Reading  and  writing, '  he  says,  '  are  not  at- 

*  tained  to  without  some  labour  of  the  brain,  and  assiduity  ;  and 

*  before  people  are  tolerably  versed  in  either,  they  esteem  them- 

*  selves  infinitely  above  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  them  ; 

*  often  with  as  little  justice  and  moderation,  as  if  they  were  of 

*  another  species. '  f  To  this,  also,  the  answer  very  commonly 
given,  seems  quite  irrefragable — that  if  all  men  were  well  edu- 
cated, no  one  would  be  vain  of  his  acquirements,  any  more  than 
any  man  is,  in  this  country,  vain  of  wearing  a  hat ;  which,  never- 
theless, is,  in  some  countries,  a  distinction  confined  to  the  prince ; 
»nd,  of  course,  an  object  of  great  vanity.     Akin  to  this,  is  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  257.  t  Id.  Ibid, 
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notion,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  would  be  hostile  to  sub- 
ordination— an  argument  much  used  in  the  present  day,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  '  French  Il^^'volution  ;  '  but  fully  expounded 
by  our  venerable  author,  althoufrh  without  that  addition — '  When 
obsequiousnti-s  and  mean  services  are  required,  we  shall  al- 
ways observe,  tliat  they  are  never  so  cheerfully,  nor  so  heartily 
performed,  as  from  inferiors  to  superiors  ;  I  mean,  inferiors, 
not  only  in  riches  and  quality,  but  likewise  in  knowledge  and 
understanding.  A  servant  can  have  no  unfeigned  respect  for 
his  master,  as  soon  as  he  has  sense  enough  to  find  out  that  he 
serves  a  fool,  When  we  are  to  learn  or  to  obey,  we  shall  ex- 
perience in  ourselves,  tliat  the  greater  opinion  we  have  of  the 
wisdom  and  capacity  of  tiiose  that  are  either  to  teach  or  com- 
mand us,  the  greater  deference  we  pay  to  their  laws  and  in- 
structions. No  creatures  submit  contentedly  to  their  equals  j 
and  should  a  horse  know  as  much  as  a  man,  I  should  not  de- 
sire to  be  his  rider. '  *  But,  surely,  it  does  nf»t  follow,  that, 
because  the  poor  learn  something,  the  rich  miy  not  learn  more: 
Nor,  even  if  it  did,  would  there  be  any  proof  given,  that  his 
learning  must  needs  make  a  poor  man  despise  his  equals  in 
knowledge  ;  fir,  by  the  argument,  they  are  only  put  on  an  e- 
quality.  However,  we  utterly  deny  the  whole  of  the  facts  on 
which  this  argument  rests.  As  long  as  a  man  cannot  live  with- 
out labour,  he  will  work,  and  no  longer- — whether  he  be  igno- 
rant or  well  informed.  As  long  as  servility  is  necessary  to  some 
men's  livelihood,  they  will  obey  others  who  can  support  them. 
As  long  as  servility  is  conducive  to  the  fortunes  or  supposed 
interests  of  some  men,  or  to  their  gratification,  they  will  truckle 
and  fawn  to  their  superior,  we  much  fear,  without  inquirino* 
exactly  whether  he  is  their  equal  in  learning  or  abilities.  It  is 
truly  lamentable  to  see  how  far  a  theory  will  carry  some  people. 
Had  Dr  Mandeville  lived  in  a  cloister  (we  ought  perhaps  rather 
to  say,  a  hermitage — or,  at  least,  a  convent  where  there  was  no 
superior)  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  alarmed  lest  the 
progress  of  learning  should  level  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
knowledge  bear  away  their  just  infiuence  from  wealth,  nobilitv 
and  power.  But  he  lived  in  the  world  of  squires  and  parsons — • 
of  patrons  and  poets — of  dowagers  and  physicians — to  which 
class  he  him=elf  belonged  ; — nay,  he  was  born  in  the  country  of 
burgomasters,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  a  land  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  .  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  reecho  his  doctrines  from  the  very  centres  of  patronage  and 
dependency  ?    who,  having  reached  the  heights  of  society,  by 

*  Id.  p.  258. 
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bowing  down  their  knowledoje  and  talonts  before  vvealibj'  igno- 
rance and  titled  imbecility,  cry  out  to  tlie  multitudes  over  wliose 
heads  the}'  have  thus  crawled,   *   Beware  of  knowledge,  for  it 

*  begets  PRIDE !  '  who  feeling — one  should  hope,  painfully 
feeling— how  requisite  to  their  progress  abject  submissiveness 
had  been,  and  how  useless  mere  merit,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
without  changing  their  own  humble  naiure  towards  such  as  are 
still  above  them,  begin  to  feel,  or  to  afllct,  a  dread  lest  the 
scattering  of  a  little  knowledge  should  absolve  men  from  the 
necessity  of  cringing — reduce  the  office  of  a  courtier  to  a  sine- 
cure— and  people  our  levees,  cathedrals,  and  counting-houses 
with  Spartans,  and  Catos,  and  Andrew  Marvels ! 

We  lament  to  find  Dr  Bell  *  among  the  followers  of  Mande-* 
ville.  We  do  not  impute  to  his  writings  the  intentions  of  that 
licentious  author,  or  the  immoral  tendencies  of  his  works ;  any 
more  than  we  do  his  eloquence,  his  wit,  or  his  acuieness.  But 
■we  find  the  same  f  solish  alarm  about  the  dangers  of  knowledge 
to  society ;  with  this  further  exception,  that  as  Dr  Bell  is  friend- 
ly to  a  certain  {)ortion  of  education,  nay,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  promoters  of  the  new  system, — when  he  comes  to 
boggle  at  the  excess^  and  to  draw  lines  of  tlistinction  between 
reading,  which  is  innocent,  and  writing  and  arithmetic,  which 
are  pernicious,  he  exposes  himself  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency^ 
perhaps,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  feebleness  and 
bigotry^ — a  charge  from  which  his  intrepid  predecessor  is  wholly 
ir(;ti.     '  It  is  not  proposed, '  he  says,  (p.  90,    •id  ed.)   '  that  the 

*  chiklren  of  the  poor  be  educated  in  an  expensive  manner,   or 

*  even  tau^^ht  to  'write  and  cipher.  Utopian  schemes  '  (  Utopian^ 
our  readers  will  recollect,  always  means  modern^  or  French  )  '  for 
'  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,    would  soon  realize  the 

*  Jlible  of  the  belly  and  the  other  7ne>itl)ers  (f  the  bodyy  and  con-i 

*  fuse  that  distinction  of  ranks  and  claskses  of  society,   on  which 

*  the  general  welfare  hinges,  and  tlie  h3p})iness  of  the  lower  or- 

*  ders,  no  less  than  that  of  the  higher,  depends.' — *  There  is  a 

*  risk, '  he  afterwards  adds,   '  of  elevaiing,   by  an   indiscrimi- 

*  nate  education,   the  minds  of  those  doomed  to  the  drndwery  of' 

*  daily  labour,  above  their  condition.,  and  thereby  renderinp' them 

*  discontented  and  unhappy  in  their  lot. '  Now,  passing  over 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  supposing  that  all  tliis  can  arise  from 


*  To  prevent  all  misconception,  we  must  add,  that  it  is  In  no 
respect  whatever  to  Dr  Bell  that  we  apply  the  remarks  in  the  last 
paragraph.  He  owes  his  preferment  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  and  to 
the  unsolicited  patronage  of  the  prelate  to  whom  he  was  persoaaUy 
cjuice  unknown. 
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ivriti7ig  and  r.iiJn'rinfi: — whilst  from  reading,  to  any  extent,  the 
worthy  autlK>r  apprehends  no  Cianger  ;  does  he  really  think  that 
the  influence  of  the  belly  over  the  other  members  is  founded  ill 
matter  of  opinion,  or  of  fancy  ?  Let  him  look  once  more  into 
his  Roman  history^  (in  reading  there  can  be  no  dancer, — tliough 
we  see  now  there  may  actually  be  some  in  xvrifing),  and  he  will 
find  thathe  has  made  a  slip,  of  which  Mandeviiie  never  would  have 
been  guilty.  The  limbs,  puffed  up  with  pride — mad,  as  it  were, 
with  too  much  learning—  mutinied  against  the  belly  : — But  how- 
did  their  rebellion  cAd  ? — why,  they  were  speedily,  for  all  their 
learning  and  pride,  starved  into  implicit  obedience.  And,  to 
make  the  blunder  of  Dr  Btil  still  more  unhappy,  this  fable  was 
expressly  introduced  by  the  orator  for  the  purpose  of  showinf 
the  7}eccssary  and  natural  dependence  of  the  lower  on  the  higher 
ranks,    a  purpose  which   it   effectually  served.      *  Comparando 

*  hinc^ '  says  Livy,   *  quam  inteslina  corporis  seditio  similis  esset 

*  vice plehis  i?i patres,  jiexi&se  mevtes  hoviimwi.'  {Dec.  I.  lib.  2.) 
— It  is  thus  tliat  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  other  members 
always  will  be  realized.  And  admitting  (what  it  seems  some- 
what extravagant  so  constandy  to  assume)  that  the  natural  effect 
of  knowledge  is  folly  snd  discontent,  until  it  shall  also  have  the 
effect  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  we  may 
feel  quite  secure  against  its  either  promoting  idleness  or  revolt. 

To  all  fears  of  the  tendency  which  the  diffusicm  of  knowledge 
may  have  towards  injuring  the  character  of  mankind,  one  answer 
has  often  been  given,  which  seems  absolutely  decisive.  Those 
fears,  if  well  founded,  go  infinitely  too  far.  They  go  to  pre- 
vent all  books  from  being  published — all  pictures  from  being 
exhibited — all  discourse  from  being  held  among  men,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Immoral  or  seditious 
books  may,  it  is  very  true,  be  read  by  the  people,  if  }ou  teach 
them  to  read  ;  but,  then,  so  may  imi)roj>Gr  discourses  be  heard, 
and  improper  pictures  gazed  at.  And  unlts^  every  one  of  them 
is  kept  equally  ignorant,  it  signifies  nothin.;-  to  restrain  a  few, 
or  even  the  greater  number;  for  one  man  may  read  and  tell  j 
and  they  who  repeat  may  make  it  worse :  aa  I,  unless  every  book 
containing  free  discussion  is  prohibited,  it  is  of.  r-o  use  to  keep 
the  multitude  on  short  allowance  of  reading  ;  because  the  few 
they  do  read,  may  do  all  the  mischief:  nay,  the  less  a  man  reads, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  misled  by  plausible  errors,  or  injured 
by  unsound  morality  j  so  that  what  is  so  safe  to  the  well  intbrm- 
ed,  that  no  legislature  could  think  of  suppressing  it,  may  to  the 
ignorant  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  And,  accordingly,  the 
evils  which  are  now  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  daily 
press,  are  owing  entirely  to  the  ignorance  o^  the  community. 
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As  it  is  not  our  design,  here,  to  enter  at  large  into  a  question 
so  trite,  and,  one  sliould  Iiope,  so  well  settled  as  the  present,  we 
have  only  occupied  ourselves  in  replying  to  the  arguments  most 
commonly  urged  against  popular  education,  taking  them  where 
we  could  find  them,  both  best  stated  and  urged  by  a  writer 
whom  there  was  little  danger  in  attacking.  We  shall  not  detain 
the  reader  with  many  words  upon  the  positive  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  should 
almost  be  contented  to  put  the  question  upon  one  issue — Are 
talents  equally  distributed  among  the  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity ? — or,  is  it  contended  that  persons  of  a  certain  yeai'ly  in- 
come engross,  among  them,  all  the  natural  genius  of  the  human 
race  ? — We  apprehend,  that  the  most  devoted  slave  of  aristocracy 
will  scarcely  maintain  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  question.  If, 
then,  among  two  millions  of  persons,  in  the  lower  ranks,  who 
now  receive  no  education  at  all,  there  are  a  certain  proportion 
of  fine  understandings,  utterly  buried,  and  for  ever  lost  to  the 
world,  for  want  of  cultivation, — would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
give  all  that  brute  matter  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  for  the 
bare  chance,  that,  in  the  mass,  some  vein  of  exquisite  lustre 
may  be  made  to  shine  in  the  general  polishing — for  the  possibi- 
lity that  some  '  mute  inglorious  Milton '  may,  perchance,  be 
roused  into  deathless  song; — some  Chatham  awakened  to  stay 
the  fate  of  empire; — or  another  Newton,  to  raise  the  species  it- 
self in  the  scale  of  universal  being.  Fanciful,  and  even  puerile, 
as  the  topic  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
cannot,  by  any  means,  abandon  it,  without  admitting  one  of  two 
positions,  both  of  which  are  unquestionably  absurd  ; — either  that 
such  minds  are  only  to  be  found  in  families  of  a  certain  rank — or 
that,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  displaying  themselves,  something 
more  than  education  is  required.  But,  to  some  readers,  it  will  be 
a  better  defence,  if  we  remind  them,  that  the  very  argument  which 
we  have  just  stated,  forms  the  chief  of  the  reasons  urged  by  Dr 
Paley,  in  support  of  a  national  religious  establishment.  It  is, 
indeed,  his  answer  to  the  main  objection  urged  against  a  separate 
order  of  clergy. — '  We  sow  (says  he — Moral  Philosophy  ^  11,  308.) 

*  many  seeds  to  raise  one  flower.    In  order  to  produce  a  io.^  ca- 

•  pable, '  &c. 

To  other  readers,  it  might  be  more  satisfactory,  were  we  to  en- 
ter upon  that  beaten  question,  of  the  connexion  between  morals 
and  education; — but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  facts, 
which,  being  of  recent  occurrence,  may  be  viewed  as  additions 
to  the  ample  evidence  already  produced  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr  Raikes  (whose  enlightened  and  active  benevolence  is 
too  well  known  to  need  our  teeble  testimony)  has  stated,  that, 
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during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  that  is,  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  schools  at  Gloucester,  about  3000  children  have 
received  education  there;  and,  though  he  has  regularly  visited  the 
county  and  city  gaols,  he  only  has  met,  during  that  period,  with 
one  instance  of  criminality,  in  any  of  those  3000  persons.  In  like 
manner,  Mr  Lancaster  has  never  yet  had  occasion  to  learn,  that 
any  one  of  the  four  thousand  children  whom  he  has  educated  at 
the  borough  school  (though  taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of  socie- 
ty), has  been  charged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  any  offence; — a 
piece  of  information  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  some 
of  his  enemies  would  have  been  too  glad  to  communicate,  had 
there  existed  such  instance. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider,  more  particular- 
ly, some  of  the  calumnies  lately  vented  against  particular  plans 
of  education,  for  the  most  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  *  Re- 
volutionarij'  is  the  word  generally  resorted  to  by  the  meek,  dis- 
cerning, and  pious  personages  to  whom  we  allude;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, we  have  only  to  do  with  the  similar  charge  brought  against  all 
attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders, — brought, 
too,  not  by  such  interested  and  contemptible  intriguers,  but  by  men 
of  unimpeachable  character  and  unq-uestionable  talents.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  unhappy  error  more  to  be  regretted,  than  that  it 
lends  a  sort  of  countenance  to  the  arts  of  those  little  souls. 
When  a  being  like  Mr  Windham  was  seen  to  question  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  from  his  fear  of  revolution,  (a  fear  which  all 
men  knew  to  be  in  him  serioos  and  systematic),  the  world  felc 
mortified  and  humiliated, — not  because  his  resistance  was  likely 
to  I'etard  the  progress  of  education,  when  it  had  been  found  so 
unavailing  to  protect  the  slave  trade, — not  because  it  was  afflicting 
to  be  forced  to  differ  from  such  a  man  on  any  great  question,—- 
nor  yet  because  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  offer  no 
more  humbling  spectacle  than  the  '  tears  of  the  brave  and  fol- 
lies of  the  wise ; ' — but  because  a  protection  was  alibrded  to  ti- 
midity and  weakness; — a  veil  was  thrown  over  low,  selfish  arti- 
fice, under  which  it  might  take  shelter  and  escape  detection, 
■ivhile  it  worked  in  secret  the  gain  of  the  few,  out  of  the  public 
loss ; — a  sort  of  false  lustre  was  shed  by  the  high  name,  the  un- 
sullied honour,  the  fine  genius,  and  exquisite  accomplishments 
of  so  rare  a  personage,  over  the  paltry  things  who  were  crawl-» 
ing,  by  accident,  in  the  same  path,  but  whom  it  would  be  a  sorr 
of  sacrilege  to  name  in  the  same  page  with  Mr  Windham.  His 
fame,  indeed,  could  not  be  contaminated  by  the  unnatural  as- 
sociation, any  more  than  it  could  suffer  by  the  fellowship  which 
all  lovers  of  practical  corruption  affected  with  the  most  illus- 
tricus  enemy  of  reform.     But  it  is  the  lot  of  extraordinarv 
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virtue,  that,  though  it  may  pass  unhurt  through  the  darkness  of 
error,  and  sojourn  Undefiled  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  wicked* 
its  echpses  more  or  less  benight  the  age ;  and  its  evil  communi- 
on lends  strength  to  the  arms  of  corruption. 

We  come  now  to  that  system  of  education  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  works  before  us.  Its  general  advantages,  which 
we  briefly  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  article,  are  so  vast — and  so 
happy  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  introduced  into  any 
community,  that  its  successful  diifusion  was,  from  the  beginning, 
almost  certain.  This  has  been,  however,  retarded  by  some  at- 
tempts, of  which  we  are  imwilling  to  speak  harshly;  because  it 
h  j)ossible  that  they  may  have  had  their  origin  only  in  mistaken 
zeal  for  establishments  that  were  never  in  danger,  or  in  a  real 
blindness  to  what,  we  think,  no  man  of  understanding,  who  con- 
siders the  subject,   can  fail  to  look  upon  as  the  right  path. 

The  system  was  first  introduced,  into  this  country  at  least,  by 
Joseph  Lancaster, — a  man  so  well  known  to  all  our  readers, 
that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  detain  them  with  any  praise  of  his 
universally  acknowledged  merits.  Thus  much  is  admitted  on  a!l 
hands.  Whether  he  invented  the  plan  himself,  or  only  import- 
ed it  from  Madras,  or  took  a  hint  from  that  scheme,  and  improv- 
ed upon  it,  is  an  after  question :  But  there  is  no  one  who  has 
ever  denied,  that  he  was  the  first  who  established  in  England 
(we  may  say  in  Europe)  a  system  of  education  whereby  one  mas- 
ter can  teach  a  thousand,  or  even  a  greater  number  ol  children, 
not  only  as  well,  but  a  great  deal  better,  than  they  can  possibly 
be  taught  by  the  old  methods,  and  at  an  expense  of  less  than  five 
shillings  a  year  for  each.  While  he  was  gradually  bringing  this 
plan  to  perfection,  and  struggling  with  the  various  difficulties 
which  the  novelty  of  his  subject,  and  the  slender  amount  of  his 
pecuniary  resources,  almost  daily  opposed  to  his  progress,  his  un- 
dertaking succeeded  sufficiently  to  attract  the  notice  of  S(mie  dis- 
tinguished patrons  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  ol  the  metro- 
polis; and,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  nxoment,  on  every  ac- 
count, he  obtained  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily;— the  King  himself,  tn  his  immortal  honour,  standing  for- 
ward to  set  the  example.  Had  it  not  been  f(<r  this  most  auspici- 
ous circumbt:mce,  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  an  outcry  would 
have  been  speedily  rai.^ed,  by  intrigue  or  bigotry,  sufficient  to 
have  overwhelmed,  in  an  instant,  this  meritorious  person  and  his 
system  tc^gether.  For  some  of  those  persons  who,  beitig  on  the 
look-out  after  comfortable  temporalities,  have  a  peculiarly  nice 
sense  of  the  approach  of  danger  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
community,  soon  discovered  that  this  plan  of  education  was 
fraught  with  the  worst  dangers  both  to  the  Church  and  to  Reii- 
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gion  itsdf.  Mr  Lancaster  was  a  sectary — a  respected  and  che- 
rished member  of  that  peaceful  body  of  Christians,  who  alone 
never  either  persecuted,  nor  fought,  nor  intrigued,  nor  ruled; 
and  who,  having  no  establishment,  nor,  indeed,  any  order  of 
priests,  are  not  much  in  favour  with  such  as  delight  to  mingle, 
with  the  pure  clerical  functions  of  Christian  ministers,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  patronage,  wealth  and  power.  If  then  the  first  alarm 
was  given,  by  the  idea  of  '  the  poor  being  taught, '  a  louder  note 
was  soon  sounded,  when  it  was  found  that  *  the  poor  vcere  to  be 
taught  by  a  (Quaker, '  A  thorough  sifting  of  the  plans  and  prac- 
tices of  Mr  Lancaster  was  then  performed; — for  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Sovereign  prevented  any  outcry  of  '  No  (liiakerij ; ' 
and  the  law  was  against  his  being  operated  upon  by  fire. 

From  this  scrutiny,  various  charges  were  collected,  and  set 
forth  by  a  Keverend  Lady,  who,  without  exactly  possessing. 
tlie  kind  of  talents  which  render  Mrs  Hannah  More  and  Miss 
Edgeworth  the  envy  of  their  sex,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
country,  has  unquestionably  written  as  many  volumes  as  both 
put  together.  Mrs  Trimmer,  however,  though  extremely  well- 
disposed,  was  not  very  successful}  and  the  cry  which  she  set 
up  was  not  much  echoed,  and  soon  died  away.  No  doubt, 
she  exhibited  many  charges  against  the  system  j — scarcely  a 
leaf  of  Lancaster's  books  was  there,  that  did  not  teem  with 
the  principles  of  infidelity, — or  one  of  his  practical  methods, 
that  did  not  aim  some  blow  at  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  the  mo- 
rals of  England.  Nor  were  the  blows  struck  feebly,  ar  at  random. 
What  more  deadly  attack  upon  religion,  than  teaching  children  to 
read  the  Bible,  without  prescribing  also  the  gloss  and  comment  a  ry 
which  Episcopacy  has  sanctioned  I  What  greater  injury  to  the 
Establishment,  than  to  instil  the  Christian  religion,  pure  as  it 
flows  ironi  the  inspired  penmen,  without  conveying  idong  with  \% 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  What  more 
palpable  satireagainst  hereditary  rank  and  the  British  constitution, 
than  the  practice  of  giving  the  children  of  paupers  medals  to  wear 
about  their  necks,  as  rewards  for  spelling  or  reading  .?  Nay, 
what  lesson  more  hurtful  to  the  morals,  than  teaching  habits  of 
ridicule,  by  allowing  the  boys  to  point  or  laugh  at  a  slovenly  or 
idle  companion,  instead  of  laying  on,  with  '  truly  British  vi- 
gour, '  the  good  old  birch  of  our  ancestors  ?  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  such  alluring  topics  almost  wholly  failed  I  Will  it  be  credit- 
ed, by  those  who  read  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  last  fouy 
years,  that,  during  the  same  period,  a  cry,  raised  by  persons 
both  orthodox  and  feeble,  upon  such  admirable  grounds,  was 
.Scarcely  repeated  at  the  moment,  and  is  now  almost  quire  forgot- 
ten ?  This  phenomenon  we  owe  to  the  honest  and  intrepid  sup- 
port which  th?  Monarch,  the  Head  of  the  Chuich,  gave  to  iJtae 
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oppressed  sectary;  and  we  really  do,  in  our  conscience,  tliinkitthe 
brijrhtest  passaf^e  in  the  history  of  his  long  and  eventful  reio'n. 

'\o  some  few  persons,  however,  the  alJuremenls  held  out  by 
MrsTrimmerand'herbrethrenproved  irresistible;  and,  among  the 
first  to  be  overpowered,  was  Mr  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  Indeed, 
like  other  gr«at  steps  in  the  progress  of  society,  it  is  not  quite 
well  ascertained  which  had  the  glory  of  converting  the  other; 
and  ihe  future  historian  will  probably  inquire,  with  anxiety,  whe- 
ther the  revertnd  dignitary,  or  the  voluminous  female,  first  sound- 
ed that  alarm,  whicih  had  so  much  less  success  than  its  merits  de- 
served— that  only  cry  of  danger  to  the  Church  which  ever  failed. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Archdeacon  was  the  fsrst  who  sounded  it 
from  the  pulpit:  this  is  what  not  even  the  reverend  lady  can  contest 
with  him.  In  a  Visitation  Charge  to  the  cleriry  of  his  diocese,  * 
he  denounced  Joseph  Lancaster  as  an  infidel  and  a  deist ;  or,  if 
not  so  himself,  as  the  tool  of  deists;  and  his  system  of  educa- 
tion as  '  cleism,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  philanthropy,  mak- 
ing a  covert  approach  to  the  fortress  of  Christianity,  with  a  view 
to  be  admitted  witf,in  her  walls.' 

Still  the  cry  did  not  spread. — Somehow  or  other  it  did  not 
answer, — ihcre  was  '  more  cry  than  wool  ; '  and  the  practitioners 
in  this  line  seemed  shy  of  touching  the  subject.  Lancaster-pub- 
lished a  confession  of  faith,  sufficiently  ample  and  earnest  to  sa- 
tisfy the  most  orihodax  Christian-:  the  Archdeacon  was  silent 
ior  a  -season  ;  and  there  vv-as  no  offence  in  Mrs  Trimmer's  mouth. 
The  new  system  flourished  more  and  more:  the  subscription 
increased  daily  :  the  steady  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  con- 
tinued to  defend  and  to  promote  it.  By  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  the  financial  concerns  of  the  able  and  zeaKms  j>rojector 
were  reduced  to  order  and  regularity.  Schools  were  establish- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
poor  children  v,'ere  receiving  the  inestimable '.lessings  of  edu- 
cation, and  acquiring  regular  habits  of  industry,  who  would  o- 
therwise  have  languished  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Ihe  frit  ids  of 
ignorance  and  persecution  began  to  suspect,  that  th^y  had  mis- 
taken their  age  or  country;  or,  ai  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
hit  upon  the  right  mode  of  attack  :  and,  as  it  was  obvious  that 
the  new  system  of  education  must  succeed,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  the  only  thing  that  remained  was,  to  try  and  get  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  into  their  own  hands,  whereby  they  might  hope  bofh 
to  alter  the  course,  and  moderate  the  vehemence  of  its  operation 

at  once  to  dole  out  to  the  lower  orders  that  lower  degree  of 

Icnowledge  which  best  fits  their  station,  and  that  peculiar  kind  of 
;instruction  which  most  exactly  suited  their  own  nUerests  and  opi- 
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nions.  The  cry,  therefore,  now  became  prevalent  nmong  the 
same  peisons,  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  Establishment  to 
educate  the  poor  ;  that  a  sectary  could  only  teach  sectarian,  or, 
«t  any  rate,  latitudinarian  principles  ;  and  that,  if  the  regular 
clergy  did  not  take  up  the  subject,  the  Church,  perhaps  the  reli- 
gion Itself,  was  gone.  But  the  difficulty  remained  nearly  as  be- 
fore. The  Royal  Family  patronized  Lancaster's  plan  ;  therefore 
it  must  be  attacked  with  infinite  caution,  out  of  delicacy  to  the 
Royal  feelings — always  amiable  and  worthy — and  never  more 
so  than  when  excited  by  the  state  of  the  poor, — -but  unhap- 
pily, by  some  misfortune,  upon  this  occasion  taking  a  course,  up- 
on the  whole,  not  quite  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  plan  itself, 
or  something  like  it,  would  alone  answer  the  universal  demand  of 
all  ranks  for  a  better  system  of  popular  education.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  supplant  the  sectary,  there  must  be  found  a  church- 
man ;  and  the  irregular,  empirical  scheme,  already  spreading  with 
the  rapidity  of  error,  and  the  steadiness  of  truth,  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  more  correct,  orderly,  clerical  system,  which 
Khouid  at  once  resemble  it,  and  coincide  with  the  Establishment. 
By  this  means,  the  progress  of  the  successful  plan  might  bestopts 
its  misguided  adherents  reclaimed  from  their  errors  ;  and  the 
Royal  patronage  itself  (the  grand  difficulty  through  the  whole  bu- 
siness) be  either  withdrawn  and  transferred  to  the  regular  Esta- 
blishment, or,  at  any  rate,  divided  and  weakened. 

Jt  happened,  most  fortunately  for  this  design,  that,  about  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  have  ex- 
tended his  patronage  to  Dr  Bell,  whom  he  had  called  from  his 
retirement  at  Swanage,  to  superintend  a  charity  school ;  and  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  still  more  munificently  bestowed  upon  that 
gentleman  a  valuable  preferment  in  his  diocese,  with  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  similar  estabii-.hment  tnr  education.  The  resem- 
V'lancc  originally  perceived  between  Dr  Bell's  mode  of  teaching, 
nr\d  Mr  Lancaster's,  would  liave  been  suflicieut  ibinsdation  for 
the  attempt  which  we  are  considering  ;  but  that  resemblance  had 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
ihe  first  publication  of  the  method.  It  becomes  necessary,  then, 
that  we  shf)uldhere  take  up  the  liii^tory  of  Dr  Bell's  methoiJ,  from 
ihe  beginning,  to  the  pr  riod  wiien  it  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract 
J  he  notice  or  the  distinguished  pi'elates,  v/ho  are  now,  to  their 
great  honour,  its  avowed  protectors. 

In  ihe  year  I78si,  l>r  Beli.^  then  a  chaplain  in  the  East  India 
Couipany,  undertook  the  mantigenient  of  a  charity  school,  estab- 
lished at  jNiadias,  under  the  name  of  the  Male  Asylum.  Beside 
ha.n-^eff,  there  were  three,  arid  afterwards  tour  masters  ;  but  it 
■ippears  that  one  <>i'  ihese  was  employed  ia  supei-iattndiug  thft 
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boys  when  out  of  school.  In  their  address  of  thanks  to  him, 
however,  presented  at  his  departure,  they  all  call  themselves  both 
masters  and  teachers.  The  number  of  boys  first  admitted  was 
smaller ;  but  they  amounted  to  two  hundred,  when  Dr  Bell  quit- 
ted the  situation,  in  1796. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  superintendance,  Dr  Bell 
had  frequently  observed  the  ^reat  advantages  attending  the  mode 
of  teaching  by  writing  in  sand,  practised,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  all  the  native  schools  of  Malabar.  He  was  therefore  resolved 
to  adopt  this  practice  in  the  asylum  ;  but  he  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties from  the  confirmed  habits  of  his  teachers,  who  were  grown 
up  men.  He  therefoi-e  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  teaching 
the  eider  boys,  whose  habits  and  prejudices  were  easier  overcome, 
and  whom  he  could  thus  qualify  to  act  as  instructors  to  the  rest. 
In  adopting  this  expedient,  he  only  did,  systematically,  what  is 
more  or  less  done  in  ahnost  all  schools  in  Europe — and,  in  some, 
very  regularly.  Mr  Fox  (p.  1 1.)  has  given,  as  an  instance — the 
€'conomy  of  a  school  at  Tooting,  where  he  was  himself  taught; — 
but  it  is  manifest,  both  that  Dr  Bell's  method  was  more  entire  and 
systematic  j  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  boys,  instead  of  adult 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  overcome  a  specific  difficulty,  viz.  the 
prejudices  of  the  latter  against  the  sandwriting,  and  their  unfit- 
ness to  introduce  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  we  owe 
a  great  improvement  in  education  to  Dr  Bell ;  because,  even  if  he 
had  only  combined  together  two  methods  quite  well  known  be- 
fore, in  their  separate  state,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  new  ob- 
ject, he  would  have  been  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of  invention. 
— He  did  more — he  improved  one  of  those  methods,  and  made  it 
regular  and  systematic,  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  other  to  his 
object^ — nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  that  the^onsequences  of  this 
improvement  have  been  far  greater  and  more  extensive  than  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  notion  of;  and  that  the  mere  possibility  of 
Introducing  sandwriting  is  now  the  smallest  part  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  mode  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  boys  themselves. 
Were  such  objections  as  this  admitted  to  weigh  against  the  claims 
of  an  inventor,  wc  should  soon  cease  to  use  the  word  ;  unless  the 
human  fiiculties  were  indeed  incalculably  augmented.  Nor  was 
the"  ingenious  and  worthy  author  unaware  of  the  real  us*es  of  this 
method  :  The  title  of  his  first  publication  upon  the  subject,  in 
1797,  is,  '  An  Experiment  in  Education,  m.ade  at  the  Male  Asy- 
'  lum  of  Madras,  suggesting  a  system  by  K'fiich  a  school  or  family 

*  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendance  of  the  master  or 

*  parent. ' 

This  being  the  foundation  of  the  plan,  whereof  the  sandwriting 
may  now  be  said  merely  to  constitute  one  of  the  additional  detaiU^ 
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or  partial  and  accidental  improvements — another,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  either  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Bell,  or  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  only  another  improvement  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, was  added  by  Dr  Bell. —  Fie  introduced  a  mode  of  read- 
ing and  pronouncing  by  syllables,  instead  of  tlie  common  way, 
— thus  teaching  spelling  with  great  additional  ease  and  accuracy. 
Having  instructed  his  elder  boys  in  this  as  well  as  the  sandwriting, 
they  were  found  perfectly  capable  of  communicating  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  school.  Various  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  bookkeeping,  geometry,  &c.  were  all  taught 
in  the  common  way.  The  school  prospered  under  Dr  Bell's  ma- 
nagement ;  and  so  greatly  did  some  of  the  pupils  advance  in  their 
learning,  that  one  of  them  exhibited  philosophical  experiments 
before  Tippoo  Sultaun,  with  much  success.  In  1797,  Dr  Bell 
returned  to  England,  published  the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to, 
and  then  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  resided  upon  an  ob- 
scure living  at  Swanage.  This  tract  excited  little  or  no  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  appears  to  have  done  absolutely  nothing  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  for  about  eight  years  thereafter. 

In  1798,  Joseph  Lancasterbegan  toexercise  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  a  schoolmaster — and,  if  we  are  to  give  the  same  credit 
to  his  account,  which  we  have  given  to  Dr  Bell's,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  we  must  add,  that  he  never  saw  Dr  Bell's  publication 
until  the  year  1800. —  His  plan  was,  from  the  beginning,  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  to  the  children  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, at  about  half  the  usual  price.  Many  not  being  able  to  pay, 
even  at  this  reduced  rate,  he  taught  them  for  nothing  ; — and  his 
charities  and  his  labours  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  some  more  o- 
pulent  members  of  society,  a  subscription  was  commenced  ;  and, 
in  1801 ,  he  ventured,  with  considerable  actual  sacrifices,  and  some 
additional  risks,  to  convert  his  seminary  wholly  into  a  free  school. 
It  is  manifest,  from  this  simj)le  statement,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which,  many  beside  Mr  Lancaster  can  vouch,  that  the  nature  of 
his  design,  at  the  very  first,  turned  his  attention  to  every  thing 
which  might  economize  money  and  labour. — If  a  man  were  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  what  more  obvious  means  could  present 
themselves,  than  to  save  the  first  great  expense  of  schoolmasters' 
salaries,  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  is  usual,  to  a  practice  iu 
.some  degree  prevalent  in  all  schools — the  employment  of  the  elder 
boys  to  assist  in  leaching.  Putting  out  of  the  question  our  regard 
for  Mr  Lancaster's  veracity  (which  is  nevertheless  implicit),  we 
cannot  imagine  that  it  required  the  assistance  of  Dr  Bell's  pamph- 
let to  give  this  hint  to  a  man  intent  on  such  objects,  and  who  had 
himself  been  educated  at  a  school  where  the  same  thing,  though  in 
if  more  imperfect  manner,  had  been  tried. — '  That  sciiool,  >ve  art? 
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informed,  (Fox,  p.  13),  was  ortranized,  on  the  plan  of  division 
into  classes,  each  being  superintended  by  a  monitor.' 

The  next  great  expense  of  a  school  arises  from  the  consumption 
of  books,  and  materials  for  writing.  To  save,  or  greatly  to  dimi- 
nish this  cost,  Mr  Lancaster  introduced  the  admirable  method  of 
making  a  number  of  boys  read  from  the  same  le.sson,  printed  in 
large  characters,  and  suspended  on  the  wall — and  the  no  less  use- 
ful substitute,  of  slates  for  paper,  whereby,  not  only  the  waste  of 
that  epensive  article  is  saved,  but  any  number  of  boys  are  enabled 
to  spell  and  write  the  same  word,  at  the  same  time,  without  the 
possibility  of  one  being  idle,  while  another  is  at  work — or  rather, 
as  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  education,  of  nineteen  being  idle,  while 
one  is  employed.  The  same  degree  of  alertness  is  kept  up  by  the 
method  of  reading,  as  it  were,  .illoge'.her — which,  recjuiriug  the 
failure  of  one  boy  to  be  corrected  by  the  next  fur  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing his  place,  prevents  the  possibility  of  idleness  or  inattention. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  no  modilication  of  the  old  division  of 
classes,  with  monitors  to  each,  not  eve  u  when  reduced  to  a  system, 
as  in  Dr  Bell's  scheme,  can  supply  the  v/ant  of  masters  for  any 
thing  but  the  simple  operations  of  reading  and  writing.  If  Dr  Bell, 
for  example,  were  called  upon  to  make  his  monitors  teach  their 
boysarithmctic,hecouId  only  have  done  it  by  himself  teachingeach 
monitor  to  cipher  in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed,  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bernard  comes  to  this  part  of  the  subject  (for,  with  the  ami- 
able solicitude  of  a  friend,  he  would  havethemultiplication-Lable  it- 
self to  form  a  part  of  the  Madras  system),  we  find  that  Dr  Bell's 
scholars  are  taught  to  cifiher  by  being  examined  repeatedly  in  the 
tables  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  (p.  5b),  which 
is  precisely  the  common  way  of  teaching  that  science.  Here, 
therefore,  was  agrcatstep  to  make — and  MrLancaster  has  made  it. 
—  He  has  laid  down  a  method,  whereby  reading  alone  is  rendered 
sufficient  to  make  ai:y  one  teach — he  says,  arithmetic — we  add, 
every  thing; — for  we  see  no  one  science  which  may  not  be  taught 
in  the  same  way.  But  we  take  Mr  Lancaster's  instance  of  ai  ith- 
metic. — The  invention  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious; — it  consists 
in  giving  to  one  boy,  who  can  read,  a  written  or  printed  particu- 
lar (if  we  may  so  s[)eak)  at'  the  operation  in  cij;hering  which  is  to 
be  pertbrmed,  and  makmg  him  distinctly  read  over  to  any  number 
of  boys,  turni^hed  wiili  slates,  the  words  and  figures  given  to  him. 
—Thus,  the  lesson  is  to  be  in  addition — 2:H 

.567 

801 
and  in  order  to  teach  this  lesson  to  thirty  boys,  one  of  whom  can 
j'ead,  and  the  other  twenty-nine  can  write  the  nine  figures,  and 
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understand  notation,  a  key  is  given  to  the  reader,  consisting  of  the 
following  words.     *  First  column. — 7  and  ^  are  11 — Set  down  I 

*  under  the  7,  and  carry  1  to  the  next.     Second  column. — 6  and 

*  3  are  nine,  and  1  I  carried  are  10 — Set  down  0,  and  carry  1  to 

*  the  next. — Third  column. — 5  and  2  are  7,  and  1  I  carried  are 

*  8. — Total,  in  figures,  801. — Total,  in  words,  eight  hundred  and 

*  one. '  After  each  boy  has  written  the  two  lines,  234-,  and  567, 
cne  under  the  other,  the  reader  takes  the  above  key,  and  reads  it 
audibly;  while  each  of  the  twenty-nine  obey  it,  by  writing  down 
as  it  directs.  Each  boy  also  reads  over  the  sum-total,  after  the 
reader  has  finished  ;  and  he  then  inspects  the  slates,  one  after  an- 
other. The  whole  are  thus  kept  perpetually  awake  ;  and  by  re- 
peated lessons  of  the  game  kind,  the  rule  required  is  fixed  in  their 
jtninds.  It  is  manifest,  that  any  rule  in  algebra  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  same  process, — from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate 
and  refined, — from  the  addition  of  two  quantities,  to  the  methods 
f)f  infinite  series  and  fluents.  Every  part  of  geometrical  science 
may  be  taught  by  similar  means, — from  the  first  proposition  in 
J^^uclid,  to  the  sublime  theorems  of  Newton  and  Laplace.  It  only 
requires  that  a  form  of  notation,  borrowed  from  i\\e  algebraic  cal- 
culus, should  first  be  agreed  upon.  In  like  manner,  whatever 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  admit  of  a  symbolical  notation,  a$ 
the  whole  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  and,  in  general,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity  to  experiment,  are 
all  capable  of  being  communicated  by  a  person  ignorant  of  them, 
but  able  to  read,  to  as  many  others  as  can  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice  at  once.  By  a  hvf  simple  additions  to  this  machinery,  the 
Knethod  may  be  made  to  embrace  even  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge; and,  in  short,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  is  appli- 
cable, or  may  soon  be  applied,  to  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge.  Observe,  too,  that  all  this  instruction  costs  exactly 
the  value  of  the  single  book,  or  key,  used  by  the  reader, — the 
plates  of  the  other  boys,  together  with  the  rent  of  the  schoolroom. 
This  method  may,  therefore,  most  truly  be  pronounced  a  capital 
discovery,  in  every  point  of  view;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  speedily  be  extended  from  the  sciences  to  the  arts,  which  seem 
all  to  admit  of  being  taught  upon  similar  principles^ 

Passing  over  the  system  of  rew^ards  and  punishments,  which  Mr 
L-ancaster  has  devised,  as  it  appears  to  us  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  subject — the  nature  of  children — derived  as  much 
from  long  experience,  as  from  just  and  even  philosophical  rea- 
soning,— we  shall  only  further  notice  the  system  of  discipline  which 
he  superadded  to  his  other  grand  improvements.  Where  a  school 
of  100  or  150  boys  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  four  or  five 
jnasters,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  disorder, — even  on  the  old 
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plan  of  instruction,  where  only  one  boy  in  twenty  or  thirty  is  em- 
ployed at  a  time, — still  less  in  the  new  system,  where,  instead  of 
so  many  yawning,  or  whispering  little  animals,  we  see  nothing  but 
attention  and  animation,  and  hear  only  the  buz  of  industry.  But 
where  a  single  master  was  to  be  set  over  the  same  number  of  boys, 
— and  still  more  where  the  number  was  to  be  increased  to  800 
or  1000,  a  discipline  behoved  to  be  introduced  which  should  en- 
able his  authority  to  reach  all  over  the  body,  and  supply  the  want 
of  actual  inspection.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  labour  was 
likewise  necessary,  where  classes  were  obliged  to  shift  about  frotn 
place  to  place,  in  order  to  use  the  same  printed  lessons, — and 
change  from  task  to  task,  in  order  to  m^'ke  use  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. Into  the  details  of  these  matters  we  cannot,  of  course,  now 
enter ;  but  it  may  be  enough  Xo  state,  in  general,  that  the  object 
is  attained  by  a})plying  to  a  school  the  organization  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  its  evolutions,  under  the  word  of  command.  Nor  shall 
we  want  a  witness  to  vouch  for  its  perfect  success,  in  securing  the 
order  and  regularity  of  the  operations,  if  the  reader  should  hap- 
pen to  have  seen  any  one  of  the  various  seminaries  now  established 
on  Mr  Lancaster's  principles,  and  for  the  most  part  under  his  su- 
perintendance ;  or  that  of  the  many  schoolmasters  whom  he  has 
already  educated. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  Mr  Lancaster  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  book,  containing  a  very  modest,  natural  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  improvements  in  education  which  we  have  been 
tracing — with  the  exception  of  the  greatest  of  them  ail,  however — 
the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  which  he  had  not  then  com- 
pleted. An  account  of  it  was  given  in  his  second  edition  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  same  year.  The  number  of  his  scho- 
lars had  increased  to  above  300  ;  and  in  1805,  when  he  published 
his  third  edition,  he  announced,  that  700  boys  were  actually  taught 
for  260/.  at  his  school,  which,  with  a  very  small  additional  ex- 
pense, he  intended  to  fit  for  the  reception  of  1000.  The  wholq 
expense  of  educating  this  large  number,  he  estimated  at  no  more 
than  300/. ;  and  an  establishment  had  likewise  been  begun,  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters,  who  might  carry  his  methods  into  e- 
very  part  of  the  country.  In  the  account  of  his  plan  which  Mr 
Lancaster  delivered  in  these  publications,  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  Dr  Bell,  both  for  the  method  of  sand- 
writing  and  of  syllabic-spelling,  or  the  stmhj  of  spelling ;  claiming, 
however,  for  himself,  the  peculiar  mode  of  ^f«c//in^  spelling  which 
we  have  already  described.  He  also  represents  the  Madras  ex- 
periment as,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  similar  to  his  own  me- 
thod of  teaching  by  monitors  ;  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to 
have  considered  as  peculiar  to  either  of  the  new  plans,  but  to  havd 
been  borrowed,  \vilh  little  variaUoHj  from  the  old  schools. 
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After  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  and  when  not  only 
all  Mr  Lancaster's  improvements  had  been  completed,  and  fully 
detailed  to  the  world  by  his  own  hand,  bat  also  practically  exhi- 
bited on  a  very  large  scale  in  his  schools,  Dr  Bell  published  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  pamphlet,  in  some  resf)ects  greatly  enlarged, 
but  omitting  several  very  material  documents  which  the  first  had 
contained.     For  example, — the  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  him 
by  the  four  masters  of  the  Male  Asylum,  and  in  which  they  de- 
scribe themselves  as  teachers,  is  left  out  in  the  second  edition. 
Such  an  omission,  we  acknowledge,  is  unfortunate,  because  it 
greatly  benefits  the  arguiuent  of  Dr  Bell  and  his  friends,  whe 
iiave  attempted  to  show,  that  these  men  were  not  exactly  teachers. 
Indeed,  the  second  edition  makes  no  mention  wliatever  of  those 
masters  ;  and,  suppressing  a  table  of  the  school  which  had  been 
given  in  the  first,  it  substitutes  an  arrangement  closely  resembling 
that  of  Mr  Lancaster,  already  b(  th  described  in  print,  and  exem- 
plified in  most  saccessfai  practice.     In  IbOT,  the  Doctor  publish- 
ed a  third  edition,  with  more  omissions  of  the  same  kind,  and  so 
many  additious,  that  the  orioiual  48  pages  had  now  swelled  into 
i  14,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  suppressed.     As  a  specimen 
oi"  the  additions,  we  may  mentu)n  a  chapter  on  the  union  of 
schools  of  industry  with  schools  of  instruction  ;  a  topic  which  had 
occupied  no  less  than  34'  pages  of  Mr  Lancaster's  work.     He  also 
makes  mention  of  slates  and  spelling-cards,  to  which  no  allusion 
whatever  can  be  found  in  the  two  hrst  editions.     Mr  Fox  now 
published  his  *  Comparative  Vkw, '  and  took  notice  of  those  al- 
terations ;  and  soon  after,  in  It)09,  Dr  13ell  published  a  fourth  e- 
idition,  consisting  of  "MS  pages,  in  which  he  restores  the  passages 
and  documents  suppressed  in  the  two  former  editions;  and  adds 
a  variety  of  views,  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  should 
5iot  have  taken  from  I\Ir  Lancaster.    It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he, 
■for  the  first  time,  extols  the  economy  of  tlie  ^Madras  plan  or  sys- 
tem ;  and  recommends  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the 
*^.)wer  orders, — with  the  exception  already  commented  upon,  of 
writing  and  ciphering,  v/hich  he  is  afraid  to  trust  them  with. 
The  assertions,  that,   by  his  s-ystem,  one  master  can  teach  1000 
boys  J  and  that  it  can  afford  instruction  at  thenUeof  10s.,  7s.  or 
4s.,  according  to  the  number  ; — assertions  which,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  Lancaster  had  fully  proved,  by  actually  teacliing  e- 
Jeven  hundred  at  that  rate^  but  which  the  Madi-as  plan,  as  ori- 
ginally described,  wa:S   utterly  inadequate  to  exemplify. — These 
assertions  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  improvements — 
%ve  regret  to  say  the  unacknowledged  and  unnoticed  improve- 
ments— which  Dr  Ikli's  pamphlet  has,  in  its  progress  to  the  state 
\)i'  a  book,  derived  from  the  writings  and  the  teaching  of  Joseph 
.J-ancaister. 
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We  are  here  upon  p^round  which  comprise?  the  very  jTJst  of  the  . 
controversy,  into  which  we  are  forced,  so  much  against  our  incHn- 
ation.  And  as,  from  the  same  ground,  conclusions  wiii  spriny, 
of  more  general  importance  than  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  individuals,  we  must  stop  the  reader  upon  it  for  a  moment 
longer.  First,  as  to  the  number  of  masters — it  seems  vain  ia 
deny  that  Mr  Lancaster's  school  was  the  onli/  oue^  before  1806,  in 
which  a  single  master  taught  even  so  maiiy  as  200  boys.  The 
Madras  school  had  Dr  Bell  to  superintend — a  schoolmaster — and 
three  assistant  masters.  How,  then,  can  we  allow  J)r  Bell  and 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  to  discover,  now,  that  those  men  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  school,  when,  in  1797,  Dr  Bell  particularized  one 
of  them  (R.  Taylor)  as  having  *  a  general  charge  in  one  of  the 
school-rooms  ;^  and  another  (F.  .Johnson)  as  '  the  schoolmaster  Kxlio 
had  a  general  charge  ,- '—when  they  all  four,  in  their  letter  of 
thanks,  describe  themselves  to  be  '  employed  as  teachers; ' — and 
when  he,  in  his  answer,  treats  them  all  four  as  '  the  masters  of 
the  Male  Asylum  ; '  putting  on  the  same  footing,  the  three  assist- 
ants and  the  person  whom  he  allowed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  proper- 
ly so  called  ? — Is  it  not  exactly  one  of  IMr  Lancaster's  improve- 
ments, that  he,  even  for  a  body  of  1000  boys,  recjuires  no  one  to 
act  like  11.  Taylor,  who  has  '  a  general  charge  in  one  of  the 
school-rooms?' — And  is  not  the  }iower  of  dispensing  with  11. 
Taylor,  that  which  enables  Mr  Lancaster  to  boast,  that  onemas" 
ter  can  educate  1000  children  ?  Dr  Bell  is  exactly  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Mr  Lancaster  would  have  been,  had  he  made  this 
boast — challenged  an  examination — and  allowed  us  unwarily  to 
discover  K.  Taylor  behind  the  door,  when  we  went  to  see  whe- 
ther his  pretensions  were  well  founded.  He  must  abide  by  his 
Madras  school,  and  be  tried  by  his  first  edition. 

Then,  as  to  the  grand  point  of  economy,  v*-hieh  is,  in  truth, 
every  thing  in  this  inquiry— -but  is  only  now  brought  tor  ward  by 
Dr  Bell,  and  not  even  now  considered  as  of  primary  importance 
by  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, — it  appears  that,  at  Madras, 
three  of  the  masters  had  ^0  pagodas  a  month — and  there  was  an- 
other whose  salary  is  not  mentioned; — but,  take  the  medium  of  10 
pagodas  for  each,  and  we  have  (at  8s.  the  pagoda)  16/.  a  month,  or 
]  92/.  a  year.  But  Dr  Bell  v/as  there,  likewise,  much  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Lancaster  is  in  the  borough  school ;  and,  al- 
though he  states  that  he  declined  all  pecuniary  recompense  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Fox  (p.  41)  informs  us,  that  in  July  1797,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  East  India  Company  settled  200/.  a  year  up- 
on him  as  a  compensation  '  for  bis  having  given  up,  while  at  Ma- 
dras, the  remuneration  of  480/.  a  year,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
for  attending. the  Male  Asylum  School.'— This  tallies  singularly 
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with  the  statement  of  Dr  Bell  in  his  first  edition,  that  the  highest 
salary  of  a  schoolmaster,  on  the  old  plan,  would  be  100  pagodas 
a  month — for  this  makes  exactly  the  odd  sum  of  4-80/.  a  year. 
No  doubt,  then,  this  was  the  calculation  of  Dr  Bell's  natural  sa- 
lary ; — and  they  who  know  the  Honourable  Company,  and  their 
servants  at  the  presidenciesj  will  have  as  little  doubt  that  an  oflice 
of  this  value  has  not  been  suffered  to  expire  for  want  of  occu- 
pants. Here,  then,  we  have,  in  masters'  sajaries,  to  begin  with, 
672/.  a  year  ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  rent,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  a  schoolroom.  Furthermore,  a  sum  must  be  set  apart 
for  books,  writing  materials,  and  rewards  ;  all  of  which  are,  even 
in  the  last  stage  of  improvement  to  which  Dr  Bell  has  brought 
his  plan,  viz.  in  his  last  edition,  oUt  of  all  comparison  more 
costly  than  in  Mr  Lancaster's  system.  Each  child  must  have  all 
the  books  used,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  must 
use  paper,  pen  and  ink  from  the  beginning  of  his  writing;  and 
the  rewards,  consisting  of  so  much  money  by  the  week,  to  mo-, 
nitors  and  boys  who  excel  in  each  class,  anioimt,  as  we  have  cal- 
culated from  Sir  T.  Bernard's  account  of  the  Barrington  school, 
to  36/.  a-year  for  200  boys.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
books  and  paper  on  this  plan  at  less  than  100/.  a  year,  being  lOs. 
a  boy;  so  that  900/.  must  be  requi'-cd  to  clear  all  expenses: — But^ 
call  it  only  800/.,  which  is  allowmg  nothing  for  rent  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  room — the  result  is,  that  Dr  Bell's  plan  educates 
the  children  of  the  poor  at  four  pounds  a  head  by  the  year,  which 
is  three  times  as  much  as  the  expense  of  the  first  Grammar  Schofit 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  very  cheap,  turns  out  to  be 
a  very  costly  education.  Nay,  were  we  to  deduct  the  superin- 
tendant's  salary,  the  expense  would  be,  allowing  only  50/.  for  the 
I'oom,  380/.,  or  38  shillings  a  head,  which  is  half  as  much  a- 
gain  as  the  High  School  of  this  City.  In  truth,  the  wnnt  of  e- 
iconomy  is  inherent  in  Dr  Bell's  system—even  in  its  latest  state 
of  improvement ;  for  many  of  the  expenses  increase  exactly 
\vith  the  number  taught.  Thus,  rewards,  books,  and  ^vriting  ma- 
terials, form  a  large  item  for  each  boy,  not  less  than  H  or  15  shii- 
hncTs,  at  the  lowest  computation ;  and  the  proportion  is  the  same  in 
a  school  of  1000,  and  in  one  of  100,  The  beauty  of  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's principle  is,  that  it  diminishes  this,  like  every  other  expense 
of  education,  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  taught  are  increased; 
while,  even  to  the  smallest  schools,  it  brings  those  charges  far  be- 
low the  estimates  of  the  other  scheme.  Ot  this  even  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  seems  to  have  been  sensible;  for  he  says,  {p.  101)-- 

*  Upon  the  last  article,  the  economy  of  a  school,  Mr  Lancaster 

*  is  above  all  praise.     In  this  respect  he  will  be  found  to  surpass 
•^  .Or  Bell,  even  when  the  misconcpptions  which  have  been  enter- 
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*  tained  by  some  persons,  respecting  his  Madras  schoo],  shall  have 

*  been  entirely  done  away;'  an  admission  which,  like  most  of 
his  valuable  tract,  does  much  honour  to  the  worthy  baronet's  can- 
dour— though  we  lament,  that  he  should  have,  from  an  oversight, 
added  a  ^ew  words,  rather  underrating  the  point  of  economy,  in 
which,  truly,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  question  between 
the  two  plans  lies,  and  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  merit  of 
cither,  as  compared  with  the  old  system,  is  comprised.  * 

We  have  now  only  to  resume  the  history  of  the  two  plans,  in 
order  to  complete  this  comparative  view,  both  of  their  several  me- 
rits, and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two  inventors  assert  their 
claims  to  originality.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  our  preference  of 
Mr  Lancaster  to  Dr  Bell  (since  we  are  compelled  to  contrast  men 
who  ought  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  fellows-labourers,  and 
not  as  rivals)  rests,  if  possible,  yet  more  confidently  upon  the 
branch  of  the  statement  which  remains,  than  even  upon  the  ma- 
terial points  already  established. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Dr  Bell  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  ns  soon  as  his  pamphlet  was  published.  There 
he  remained  occupied  with  the  sacred  duties  of  his  profession,  and, 
for  above  eight  years,  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards  car- 
rying the  Madras  method  into  practice.  He  drops  a  hint  once  a- 
bout  a  Sunday  school  in  his  parish  ;  but,  had  it  contained  any  ex- 
empliHcation  of  his  principles,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  described 
that  institution.  In  the  end  of  December  1 806^  we  are  informe(', 
that,  one  month  before,  a  school  on  his  plan  had  been  begun  at 
Swanagej  and  this  is  the  first  and  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  it. 
Afterwards,  he  refers  us  to  two  other  schools  on  his  principles, 
as  instances  of  their  application  to  practice.  But  one;  of  these,  the 
Mary-le-bone  seniinary,  was  visited  by  Mr  Fox  j  and  he  found, 
to  his  no  small  surprise,  that  this  school  had  been  organized  by 
Mr  Lancaster  on  his  on.vn  principles,  and  that  a  vote  ot  thanks  to 
him,  on  that  account,  had  been  passed  by  the  subscribers,  the 
worthy  Dean  of  Westminster  being  m  the  chair  : — the  other,  at 

*  In  another  passage  of  his  work,  Sir  Thomas  repeats  the  same 
inaccuracy  rather  more  in  detail.  He  objects  to  Mr  Lancaster's  me- 
thod of  making  one  book  serve  for  the  whole  school ;  and  gives  as 
his  reason,  that  a  book  is  a  gratification  to  a  child.  *  It  is,'  says  he, 
'  property  to  them — it  is  a  crown  and  a  sceptre  to  them. '  (p.  94-)  5 
forgetting  tliat  the  question  is,  whether  the  child  can  afford  to  have 
tlie  crown  and  sceptre.  And  as  for  the  assertion  which  follows,  that 
2O3.  a  year  wiil  supply  books  to  a  whole  school  of  100  boys ;  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  that  only  one  little  book  shall  be  used,  and 
that,  at  the  price  at  which  a  religious  society  distributes  it  from  & 
ppcuH.tr  fund. 
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Wliitecbapel,  was  just  then  set  on  foot.  The  Barrinf^ton  school^ 
very  recently  established  under  Dr  Bell's  immediate  superintend- 
fince,  (for  he  enjoys  a  lar^e  salary  as  master  of  Sherborne  hospi- 
tal, and  has,  we  are  informed,  no  other  occupation  than  the  care 
of  the  school  *)  educates,  or  is  intended  to  educate,  120  boys. 
fe  Such  have  been  the  actual  -practical  exertions  of  Dr  Bell  to 
propagate  the  system  of  popular  education.  He  chd  nothing 
till  Mr  Lancaster's  schools  were  bestowing  education  on  thou- 
sands— were  known  by  reputation  everywhere — and  admitted,  by 
all  who  saw  them,  to  be  a  completely  successful  experiment  on 
a  very  lar<]je  scfde.  He  then  began  to  establish  some  seminaries 
on  the  Madras  plan ;  and,  in  five  years,  he  has  set  a-going 
three,  one  of  which  we  know  nothing  about,  except  that,  when 
it  was  a  month  old,  we  were  told  it  had  been  begun  ; —  another 
of  which  is  still  in  its  first  infancy,  and  is  supported  by  every 
sort  of  costly  patronage  and  gratuitous  endowment  ;f  and  the 
whole  of  which  put  together,  do  not  profess  to  educate  more 
boys  than  one  of  Lancaster's  schools  used  to  do,  before  he  had 
extended  his  subscription  and  enlarged  his  plan  in  J  80.5. 

During  1  he  same  five  years,  Mr  Lancaster's  system  has  been  ad- 
vancing with  the  steadiness  derived  from  the  firm  construction  of 
all  its  parts,  and  their  artist-like  combination.  He  devised  the 
principles,  and  executed  the  mechanism  with  his  own  hand ; 
and  the  invention  derives  a  vast  portion  of  its  merits  from  the 
master  having  shown  all  mankind  how  he  himself  uses  it.  By 
his  indefatigable  activity,  he  has  trained  numberless  persons 
fit  to  carry  the  practical  benefits  of  his  discovery  over  the  whole 
■world ;  and  he  has  made  the  tour  of  nearly  the  whole  island, 
every  where  exciting  the  friends  of  humanity  to  cooperate  with 
his  honest  zeal,  and  establishing,  by  their  nieans,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  seminaries,  which  may  at  once  educate  the  poor  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  serve  as  patterns  for  the 
imitation  of  other  districts,  but  which  all  the  pamphlets  that 
could  be  printed  would  never  have  founded,  nor  even  encourag- 
ed men  to  attempt,  without  the  marvellous  stimulus  communi- 
cated by  an  able  and  accomplished  enthusiast,  and  the  well- 
grounded  confidence  inspired  by  having  the  actual  inventor  for 


*  It  is  a  pahiful,  but  necessary  part  of  all  controversies,  that  the 
disputants  must  be  ever  putting  the  bystanders  on  their  guard  a- 
gainst  listening  to  undue  insinuations.  We  therefore  desire,  once 
more,  to  have  it  understood,  that  we  view  the  preference  bestowed 
on  Dr  Bell  as  equally  honourable  to  his  patron  and  himself. 

•|"  There  are  houses  and  gardens  at  the  Barrington  school,  for  A 
number  of  boys,  on  a  foundation;  and  a  perpetual  provision  made 
for  this,  by  the  munificence  of  the  right  reverend  founder. 
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a  fellow-labourer.  Had  Dr  Bell's  plan  been  publishel  twen- 
ty years  ago,  in  its  last  and  most  perfect  form — nay,  had  it  even 
coincided  entirely  with  the  other,  and  had  no  man,  but  he  alone, 
ever  pretended  to  any  invention  of  methods,  or  discovery  of 
principles — if,  in  such  circumstances,  we  were  now  called  upon 
to  say  who  founded  the  new  system  of  education,  and  to  record, 
for  the  veneration  of  posterity,  the  man  who  had  made  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge  as  common  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  we  couid 
not  cast  our  eye  for  one  moment  over  the  last  fact  that  has  been 
unfolded,  without  pronouncing  the  name  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 

We  deeply  regret  to  find  that  Dr  Bell  has  not  had  the  pru- 
dence and  good  sense — we  say  nothing  of  generosity  or  courage — 
to  allow  this  simple-minded  and  n)ost  deserving  man,  a  merit  which 
he  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  self-complacency,  pretend  to  dispute 
with  him.  And  herein  lies  the  charge  which,  we  are  unwilling!}^ 
compelled  to  admit,  has  sunk  most  in  our  minds  against  that  reve- 
rend person.  We  could  have  pardoned  the  senseless  distinction 
between  teaching  writing  and  reading,  and  passed  over  the  alarm, 
lest  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  '  xcho  are  doomed  to  the  dnidg- 
ery  of  daily  labour  y  '  should  be  too  much  elevated  by  instruction. 
In  favour  of  so  considerable  a  benefactor  of  society,  we  could  have 
done  a  little  violence  to  our  suspicious  habits  3  and  imputed  such 
doctrines  to  sincercj  though  groundless  fears,  and  to  the  remains 
of  narrow-minded  notions.  We  could  have  exeicised  a  similar 
charity  towards  his  most  ludicrous  rant  about  '  throvcingaiide  the 
ho7-n  book  of  viir  ancestors ;  '  and  refrained,  or  endeavoured  to  re- 
frain from  tracing,  in  the  various  insinuations  against  liberal  opi- 
nions which  his  writings  contaiiij  a  fellovvship  of  feeling,  if  not 
of  motives,  with  the  Daubenies,  the  Trimmers,  and  the  Sprys. 
But  when  we  find  Dr  Bell  printing  book  after  book,  to  explain 
his  system,— years  and  years  after  Mr  Lancaster  had,  by  the  most 
unwearied  exertions,  we  will  only  say  of  bodily  labour,  succeed- 
ed completely  in  carrying  every  one  principle  of  that  scheme  inta 
complete  iwactical  effect^  and  in  spreading  the  beneficial  use  of  it 
over  the  whole  island ;  and  when,  in  those  books,  Dr  Bell  does 
not  even  make  mention  of  Mr  Lancaster,  * — oilers  him  no  ac" 
knowledgment  tor  his  corporeal  fatigues — (we  go  no  further) — 
tenders  him  no  thanks  for  having,  we  will  call  it,  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  adopting  and  disseminating  his  doctrines — presents  to  hiiu 
no  gratulations  U|)on  the  Unhoped  for  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  preaching  and  his  practice  of  those  docti-ines — navj 
deigns  not  even  to  record  the  fact,  so  important  to  his  o'MiJume^ 
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*  Unless,  indeed,  at  the  foot  of  one  page,  where  he  alluJes  to  hi.-* 
pamphlet,  in  order  to  speak  slightingly  of  it. 
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that  tlie  Madras  system  had  wonderfullyprospered  in  England  un- 
der the  management  of  one  Joseph  Lancaster- — (need  we  clear  our 
position  hysiXiy further  admissions? — can  we  strip  the  one  man  any 
closer,' in  order  to  try  the  other's  conduct,  and  scrutinize  his  mo- 
tives?)— truly  this  silence  is  too  unnatural  even  to  be  mysterious, 
and,  in  our  ears— do  all  we  can  to  shut  them — to  stop  them  up  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  man's  fi)rmer  merits,  it  loudly  rings  a  dis- 
tinct charge  against  the  reverend  gentleman,  of  pitiful  jealousy  to- 
wards one  whom  he  may  be  desirous  of  thinking  his  imitator,  but 
towards  whom  he  thus  betrays  tlie  feelings  of  a  disappointed  rivaL 
But  if  the  jealousy  be  denied,  then  is  it  time  to  infer  a  still  graver 
accusation ;  for,  in  that  case,  Dr  Bell  must  beconsidered  as  leagued 
in  most  unnatural  union  with  the  combination  of  bigots  and  time- 
servers,  against  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  species. 

The  efforts  of  that  combination  were,  as  we  before  observed^ 
most  unfortunately  aided  by  the  accident  of  Dr  Bell's  right  reve- 
rend patron's  calling  him  from  his  retirement  to  bring  forward  his 
claims  to  originality,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 
The  clamour  which  had  gone  forth  partially,  and  with  little  suc- 
cess, against  Mr  Lancaster,  v^as  now  renewed,  under  the  form  of 
ascribing  all  themeriKto  DrBell — lavishly  applauding  hismethod^ 
and  decrying  his  competitor's.  The  attempt,  however,  to  obstruct 
Mr  Lancaster's  C(  urse,  failed  so  signally,  that  we  shall  spare  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  again  alluding  to  the  facts.  The  royal  and 
noble  patronage  *  stillstood  in  the  way  of  any  very  gross  viola- 
tions of  decency  towards  his  principles  and  character ;.  and,  what- 
soever was  to  be  thrown  out  against  the  tendency  of  his  system^ 
or  against  his  motives,  behoved  to  be  guardedly  conveyed  by  insi- 


*  To  enumerate  the  disHnguished  persons  who  have  publicly  gi-» 
ven  their  support  to  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  system,  would  take  up  far 
more  room  than  we  can  now  spare  for  this  subject.  Yet  we  cannofe 
deny  oursehjes  the  gratification  of  recording,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
the  name  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  H.  Datiiurst  Bishop  of  Norwich^ 
who,  to  the  many  proofs  of  liberality — c-f  mikl  and  intrepid  philan- 
thropy which  his  pastoral  life  affords— has  lately  added  that  of  a 
public  sermon  in  favour  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  plan  of  educa- 
tion. Li  Scotland,  we  are  proird  to  say  that  it  has  hitherto  met  witk 
no  opposition  from  any  party  in  our  Church  ;  and  that  the  establish- 
ed clergy  in  general  have  indicated  a  laudable  zeal  ibr  its  universaF 
irdoption.  Gne  clergyman,  indeed,  not  of  the  Establishment,  and  not 
fhe  most  esteemed  of  the  very  respectable  communion  to  which  he- 
belongs — has  emulated,  as  we  understand,  the  Archdeacon  Daubeny^ 
and  made  the  pulpit  the  vehicle  of  his  calumnies  against  Lancaster,. 
As  we  do  not  apprehend  any  great  mischief  from  his  exertions,  wa 
have  no  wish  that  he  should  be  made  to  expiate  tliis,  as  ho  has  &b- 
^Mz/c(^  other  calumnies. 
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nu.'ition,  rather  than  launched  in  the  common  shape  of  a  cry.  Mr 
Lancaster  was  ptiirriiaiized  as  a  Qmker; — the  tenets  of  that  inno- 
cent and  amiable  sect  were  abused ; — and  then,  in  order  to  height- 
en the  charge  acjainst  Mr  Lancaster,  at  the  expense  of  consistency 
as  well  as  truth,  he  was  said  to  be  a  person  whom  his  sect  renoun- 
ced. But  the  expected  success  of  Dr  Bell's  plan,  from  the  pa- 
tronage he  had  recently  met  with,  soon  gave  a  new  turn  and  a 
bolder  form  to  the  argument;  and  the  watchmen  of  the  Church 
(as  these  unquiet  persons  are  fond  of  calling  themselves)  now  o- 
penly  sounded  the  alarm  of  danger  to  the  Establishment,  from  the 
system  of  the  man  whom  the  Royal  Head  of  the  Church  had  gra- 
ciously deemed  worthy  of  his  peculiar  favour  and  protection. 

The  Archdeacon  Daubeny  once  more  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
raised  again,  within  the  wails  of  St  Paul's,  that  voice  of  persecu- 
tion, with  which  he  had  made  Sarurn  echo.  He  warned  his  bre- 
thren to  be  on  their  guard  against  '  the  projected  improvements 

*  in  the  education  of  the  poor. '  He  accused  Mr  Lancaster  of 
excluding  from  his  plan  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
plan  itself,  he  stigmatized,  as  '  calculated  to  answer  no  one  pur- 

*  pose,  so  much,  as  that  of  amalgamating  the  great  body  of  the 

*  people  into  one  great  deistical  compound;'  and  he  designated 
Mr  Lancaster  as  one  who,  in  these  '  days  of  rebuke  and  blas-i 

*  phemy, '  had  become  the  author  of  '  a  deceitful  institution, — 
'  the  whole  secret  of  v/hich,  tor  the  jjtirpose  of  neutralizing  the 

*  effect  of  all  established  opinions, '  consisted  m  teaching  '  the 

*  rejection  of  all  peculiar  tenets, '  and  the  adoption  of  '  a  kind 

*  o{  philosophical  deism y ' — an  institution  '  which  called  to  mind 

*  the  crafty  design  o^  the  apostate  Julian  to  confound  Christiani- 

*  ty,  by  encouraging  dissension,  as  the  best  means  of  gradually 

*  extirpating  the  name  of  Christ  from  the  earth.'  Finally,  this 
reverend  person  plainly  stated,  that  the  '  Archdeceiver'  himself 
(meaning,  as  we  conjecture,  not  Bonaparte,  but  only  Satan) 
had  an  interest  in  the  new  system  of  education,  in  as  much  as 
this  '  industrious  promoter  of  heresy  would  not  fail  to  turn  it  to 

*  the  promotion  of  infidelity. '  * 

*  In  other  tracts,  the  abuse  of  Mr  Lancaster  and  the  Quakers  is 
still  more  unmeasured,  particularly  in  a  '  Dialogue  between  a  Master 
Olid  ./Apprentice, '  supposed  to  speak  pretty  corretly  the  sentiments 
of  tiie  persons  of  whom  we  are  treating.  The  Quakers  are  there  de- 
nominated '  an  antichristian  sect. '  It  is  said,  that  '  the  brood  of 
them  was  of  the  most  unpromising  kind,  from  their  first  hatching. ' 
The  term  Ijigot  is  stated  to  be  '  engraved  on  their  door  ; '  and,  of 
the  sect  which  destroyed  the  African  slave  trade,  it  is  observed,  that 
little  good  can  be  expected  from  their  etforts,  either  in  Church  or 
State, 

F2 
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Let  tA  hope  tliat  sucli  topics  failed  altogether  of  success.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  one  charge  is  mixed  up  with 
*hem,  which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  a  few  among  the  more 
worthy  and  rational  portion  of  churchmen — a  charge  which,  wc 
grieve  to  say,  for  a  short  season,  had  some  influence  in  creating 
alarm  against  the  new  system.  This  accusation  resolves  itself  in- 
to a  single  point.  Mr  Lancaster  teaches  no  particular  rehgious 
articles  : — To  which  the  plain  answer  always  has  been,  that  he 
teaches  reading^- — "juritingy — and  arithmetic.  He  gives  his  pupils 
n  key,  bj^  which  they  may  unlock  all  the  stores  of  sacred  know- 
ledge. But,  moreover,  he  teaches  the  Scriptures:: — daily  and 
hourly  docs  he  set  before  his  scholars  the  history  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  as  delivered  by  his  Apostles.  There  is  not  a 
word  taught  in  his  schools,  that  is  not  taken  from  the  writings  of 
the  inspired  penmen.  All  this  is  granted  :  No  one  can  venture 
to  deny  it :  His  bitterest  adversaries  explicitly  admit  it.  But, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  tins  does  not  satisfy  them  ?  Will  it  be 
credited,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century— -in  a  Protestant  country 
— in  times  signalized  by  nothing  more  than  the  zeal  displayed  a- 
gainst  the  liomish  religion,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  of  every  kind 
which  that  zeal  demands; — will  it  be  credited,  that  the  very  fac- 
tion, whose  outcries  against  Popery  are  the  loudest,  and  whose 
demeanour  towards  its  professors  is  the  most  intolerant,  have  not 
blushed  to  use  tiie  very  worst  arguments  of  the  Romish  bigots, 
and  to  proclaim  tlie  dangers  of  entrusting  an  unprepared  multi- 
tude with  the  free  use  ot  the  Scriptures  ?  To  teach  merely  the 
Bible,  it  seems,  is  to  encourage  dissent,  heresy,  latitudinariaii 
principles,  indifference,  deism,  infidelity,  irreligion.  And  we 
grieve  to  say,  that  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  himself,  whom  we  have 
ibund  in  gencrdi  so  candid  towards  the  new  system — so  fair,  and 
even  hberal,  towards  Mr  Lancaster,  in  other  topics — so  favour- 
able even  to  his  method  of  teaching  the  Scriptures — lends  a  kind 
of  sanction  to  this  worst  of  Popish  abominations,  in  one  passage 
of  his  tract,  where  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  Bible  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  children,  until  alter  they  have  gone  through' 
a  preparatory  course  of  religious  instruction.  *  How  much  more 
enlightened  and  rational  an  authority  have  we  in  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  England,-— the  Patron  ot  the  Lancasterian  system ! — 
and  how  noble  is  the  commentary  upon  it,  which  his  own  me- 


*  The  wortliy  Baronet  (we  cannot  too  often  commend  him  for  it) 
boldly  defends  the  religious  part  of  Mr  Lancaster's  course  of  tui- 
tion ;  but  rhe  reprehensible  passage  alluded  to  in  the  text,  comes  in- 
to his  account  of  Dr  Cell's  course  of  reading.  It  may  possibly  bs 
An  oversight. 
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morable  speech  to  the  author  of  the  system,  affords  !  We  allude 
to  that  exalted  saying  of  his  (which,  we  own,  strikes  us  as  infi- 
nitely finer  than  the  celebrated  wish  of  Henry  IV.  of  France), 
that  *■  he  hoped  to  see  the  da^,  when  every  i)Oor  child  in  his  dotni~ 
nions  should  be  aide  to  read  his  Bible  ! ' 

When  this  truly  Christian  and  truly  patriotic  wish  is  accom- 
plished, we,  for  our  parts,  shall  think,  that  an  inestimable  benefit 
has  been  conferred  on  that  generation,  and  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage obtained  for  the  whole  coiMraunity,  But  even  those  who 
may  think  differently,  have  no  reason,  on  this  account,  to  under- 
value the  discovery  of  Mr  Lancaster,  The  system  which  he  has 
invented,  may  be  applied  to  teach  the  Catechism  as  well  as  the 
Scriptures ;  and  should  be  extolled  and  adopted,  therefore,  by  all 
those  who  really  wish  to  see  the  Catechism  familiar  to  all  the 
children  in  the  kingdom.  Mr  Lancaster  does  not  bind  over  the 
schoolmasters  whom  he  instructs,  to  take  all  their  lessons,  as  he 
himself  does,  from  the  inspired  writings  alone.  He  has  no  ob- 
jection that  they  should  employ  his  method  to  imprint  the  Cate- 
chism of  the -Church  of  England, — or  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Scotish  church, — or  the  Liturgy  of  the  Romanists,  upon  the 
minds  of  their  respective  disciples.  All  that  he  wants  is,  tha.t  his 
%iethod should bemade  known  and  adopted; — and  all  thathis  advo- 
cates want  is,  that  the  meritof  discovering,  and  of  bringing  that  me- 
thod to  practical  perfection,  should  be  ascribed  to  him  who  deserves 
it.  What  should  we  think  of  the  liberality  of  those  who  should 
pretend  to  undervalue  the  invention  of  j^ririting^  because  the  in- 
ventor happened  to  be  a  sectary? — or  of  their  common  sense, 
who  should  cry  out  against  its  general  adoption,  upon  the  same 
orthodox  ground?  Yet  printing  is  not  more  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  diffuse  all  truth  and  ail  knov/iedge,  than  the  beautiful 
tliscovery  of  Mr  Lancaster-  Considering  him,  indeed,  as  the 
sole  practical  teacher  of  that  inestimable  discovery, — the  only  per- 
son from  whom,  as  yet,  this  art  of  universal  instruction  can  be 
safely  derived, — we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  most  fortunate 
and  providential  circumstance,  that  he  should  happen  to  belong 
to  a  seci  whicii  does  not  tiiink  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  its 
peculiar  doctrines  in  a  system  of  elementary  education.  If  the 
inventor  of  this  valuable  method  had  been  a  bigotted  Catholic — 
a  sour  Presbyterian^ — -or  a  narrovz-mindcd  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had,  consequently,  insi&ted  upon  exemplifying 
it  only  in  teaching  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  his  own  particular 
church, — ^it  is  evident  that  none  but  the  members  of  that  church 
could  have  derived  any  benefit  from  his  exertions;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  persons  of  another  persuasion  to 
l(.3-.y.c  fiCquired  that  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  it.  which 
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might  qualify  them  to  act  as  schoolmasters  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  congregations.  The  unexceptionable  demeanour  of 
Mr  Lancaster,  however,  can  revolt  none ;  and  holds  out  an  ac^ 
ceptable  invitation  to  all.  He  appears,  in  his  school,  as  a  Chris- 
tian only, — teaching  nothing  but  what  fl/^  Christians  agree  in  re- 
vering,—  and  desiring  them  all  to  come  and  learn,  from  his  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  Bible,  how  every  thing  else  that  they  niay 
wish  to  add  to  it,  may  be  most  effectually  taught. 

The  real  motive  of  the  opposition  which  has  been  attempted 
to  Mr  Lancaster,  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  by  no  means  the  fear 
of  infidelity,  but  of  dissent  ;  and  it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see  Dr 
Bell  himself  among  the  first  in  furnishing  us  with  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  He  has  not  scrupled,  indeed,  to  insinuate,  in  his  last 
publication  (p.  317),  that  the  instruction  of  youth  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  that  shoolmasters  should  be 
licensed  by  the  bishop.  After  stating  that  such  is  the  law  (xvhick 
it  is  ?wtj,  he  suggests,  that  '  little  n)ore  remains  to  be  done,  than 

*  to  give  it  consistency,  uniformity  and  stability; '  (that  is  to  say, 
to  jepeol  the  existing  statutes);  and  he  adds,  that  '  it  may  suf- 

*  fice  for  the  present,  to  begin  with  putting  Sunday  schools  for 

*  the  poor  vmder  exislin!j^  and  cippropriafe  authorities.  ' 

We  certainly  do  not  quote  this  for  the  piupose  of  entering  into  a 
legal  argument  with  the  reverend  author.  We  do  not  mean  to  take 
the  trouble  of  reminding  him,  that  all  manner  of  toleration  has 
now,  for  above  thirty  years,  been  the  rightof  dissenting  teachers  by 
statute,  as  it  always  was,  in  sound  policy  and  natural  justice.  Nor 
do  M'e  intend  to  upbraid  him  with  referring,  lor  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  to  obsolete  canons,  which  denounce  a  series  of  excom- 
munications against  persons  guijly  of  omissions,  haijitual  to  al- 
most every  British  subject,  of  whatever  religious  denomination. 
But  we  state  the  substance  of  Dr  Bell's  suggestion,  for  the  sake 
of  recording  the  fact,  that  there  exist  certain  persons,  whose  al- 
most avowed  designs  are  hostile  to  toleration— who  are  prepar- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  for  attempts  to  extend  the  poweis  of 
the  hierarchy — who,  not  content  with  seeing  the  Established 
Church  in  possession  (we  thank  God,  in  undisturbed,  undisput- 
ed, unenvied  possession)  of  the  privileges  so  conducive  to  the 
temporal,  as  v/rll  as  spiiitual  welfare  of  the  realm — would  mnd- 
]y  seek  to  extend  her  pov.er,  and  lessen  her  security j — to  exalt 
her  name,  and  debase  her  charocter ; — to  clothe  her  with  new  at- 
tributes, and  bring  into  jet  pardy  her  very  existence.  Now, 
therefore,  we,  in  our  turn,  must  be  permitted  to  speak  of  dan- 
gers, and  to  occupy  ourselves  with  alarms; — we  must  presume 
to  warn  and  admonish  ; — we  must  denounce,  as  enemies  to  the 
peace  and  hbcrties  of  the  community  most  certainly,  but  as  worse 
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^'iieniieis,  if  it  be  possible,  to  the  welfiire  of  the  Church,  and  the 
whole  reliiiious  interests  of  England,  those  who  first,  by  half- 
•concealed  stratagem,  and  now  by  more  than  half-declared  afTijre?- 
sioDs — undermining  where  they  durst  not  assault,  and  attacking 
what  they  hoped  to  find  defenceless — would  wage  war  agan^st  the 
dearestrights  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  clergy 
in  trouble  and  shame — and  lay  s(*ciety  itself  waste,  in  order  that 
the  Church  nrlght  pass  through  the  highest  perils,  to  the  most  cer- 
tain corruption.  AgainsI;  the  machinations  of  such  men,  we 
warn,  above  all,  the  wise  and  pious  part  of  the  sacred  order  to 
which  they  belong,  and  tlie  temporal  rulers  whose  ears  they  may 
-perhaps  seek  to  gain,  by  promises  of  assistance  and  support.  Dis- 
trusting both  our  authority  and  our  powers  of  persuasion,  we 
would  warn  both  those  classes,  in  the  langua^eof  the  most  power- 
ful supporter  of  the  Establishment  who  was  ever  sulfered  to  die 
unmitr^d — '  The  single -end,'  says  Dr  Paley,  *  which  we  ought 
*■  to  propose  by  religious  establisljments,  is  the  preservation  and 
'^  communication  of  religious'knov,^ledge.     Every  other  idea,  and 

*  every  other  end.,  that  have  been  mixed  with  this — as  the  mak- 
«  ing  of  the  Church  an  engine,  or  even  an  a%  of  the  State — con- 

*  verting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  of  dif/isi/ig  influ.- 
«  cnce — or  regarding  it   as  a  support  of  regal,  i7i  opposiiian  to 

*  papula)-  forms  of  government — have  served  Only  to  debase  the 

*  institution,  and  to^inh-oduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  and 

*  abuses. '  f . 

Whoever  has  done  us  the  honour  to  follow  us  through  the  de- 
tail which  we  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  will  probably  be  pre- 
•pared  to  admit,  among  others,  the  following  positions. 

That  the  new  system  of  education  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
cheap,  rapid,  and  easy  diffusion  of  knov;ledge,  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree. 

That  the  merit  of  devising  it  belongs  to  Joseph  Lancaster, :{: 
iilthough  one  of  its  prir.cinles  had  been  previously  known  to  Dr 
Bell,  and  exemplified  in  the  school  at  Madras,  but  without  those 

•f-   Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  II.  p.  305. 

t  It  IS  admitted  b/  Sir  T.  Bernard,  that  no  charge  of  borrowing 
from  Dr  Bell  can  pos.sibly  be  brought  against  Mr  Lancaster.  In- 
deed, he  accuses  both  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  defenders,  of  never  hav- 
ing *  examined  Dr  Bell's  principles  or  their  application;'  (p.  103.) 
And,  if  they  never  did  understand  them,  Dr  Bell  himself  tu'^iiibhes 
tlieir  best  apology;  for,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  and  the  pub- 
iica-if>n  of  three  editions  of  his  plan,  he  announces  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ditional matter  in  the  fourth  to  be,  to  '  give  minuie  and  'particular  in- 
alructionsjor  reducing  his  scheme  to  practice.^     p.  39. 
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pther  principles  wliicli,  when  taken  together,  constitute  the  new 
.system. 

That  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  alone,  belongs  the  praise  of  introduc- 
itig  the  new  ?ystem  into  practice,  and  enabling  mankind  to  bene- 
fit bv  it,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  nniversal  reception. 

That  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr  Bell,  and  recently  attempted  to  he 
pct  up  in  opposition  to  Mr  Lancaster's,  has  no  one  peculiarity 
which  can  entitle  it  to  a  preference;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  deficient  in  many  of  the  most  important  points,  and  especially 
fails  in  the  article  of  economy. 

Lastly,  That,  while  preat  praise  is  due  to  Dr  Bell  for  his  ex- 
rrti(Mis  in  Madras,  and  for  his  attempts  in  England,  there  is  no 
good  whatever  to  be  expected  from  any  endeavours  to  keep  alive 
ihe  opposition  to  Mr  Lancaster,  commenced  by  his  friends  ;  but 
that  every  real  friend  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  will  consider 
the  system  of  the  latter  as  the  only  one  well  adapted  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  desirable  object. 

The  length  to  which  iliis  article  has  already  extended,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  adding  (as  was  our  intention)  a  sketch  of  the 
procedings  of  Mr  Lancaster's  friends,  and  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  liberal  and  persevering  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  IV.  Code  d'lnstnicfion  CrimiiirJle  ;  Edition  cov forme  a 
L' Edition  oriiiiuale  dii  B/dlrti?i  dcs  Lois  ,-  suivi  des  Motifs  cx- 
jioses  par  les  Covsfillers  d'Etat,  ct  des  Eapports  faits  par  la 
Coinmis>io7i  de  Eei^^i station  da  Corps  Leg/slat f^  sur  cliacun  dcs 
Eois  qui  component  le  Code.     A  Paris,    J  809. 

T  sounds  a  little  like  the  beginning  of  a  Tritical  Essay  to  say, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  of  so  much  consequence  for 
a  people  to  know,  as  the  excellences  and  defects  of  their  laws. 
But  it  is  not  quite  tritical,  we  believe,  to  say,  that  it  is  of  in- 
finitely more  consequence  that  they  should  know  the  defects 
than  the  excellences  of  their  laws  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
with  which  they  are  so  unwiMing  to  be  made  acquainted.  The 
little  sentiment  of  personal  consequence,  attaches  itself  to  all 
ihe  institutions  under  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Our  family,  07ir  country,  our  laws,  oiu-  goveriunent — must  be 
t)e<ter  than  all  other  families,  countries,  laws  and  governments  1 
— and  in  this  temper,  which  is  habitual  to  the  greatest  part  of 
rnankind,  and  to  the  least  enlightened  the  most  remarkably,  we 
would  rather  bear  all  the  evils  resullirig  from   the   defects  of 
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our  law?,  than  allow  that  there  can  be  any  defects  in  the  laws 
of  so  wonderful  a  people.  r»<yfl*  e-iavrov  (Know  thyself),  which 
the  hifrhest  authority  has  converted  into  a  rule  of  Christian 
))erfection,  useful  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  individuals,  is 
perhaps  still  more  highly  useful  to  communities,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  practise.  Of  their  overweening  partialities  to  them- 
selves personally,  men,  if  they  are  not  the  weakest  of  men,  are 
generally  ashamed  ;  but  national  partialities,  how  weak  and  ridi- 
culous soever,  are  boasted  of  as  patriotism  ;  and  he  who  would 
reason  against  them,  runs  some  risk  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  Yet  there  is  no  way  in  which  false  notions  of 
himself  are  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  an  individual,  in  which  a 
similar  error  is  not  likely  to  produce  still  worse  consequences  to 
a  nation. 

Horace  represents  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  art,  in  his  father, 
when  warning  him  against  the  vices  into  which  he  thought  him 
most  likely  to  fall,  that,  instead  of  wounding  his  self-love,  by 
pointing  to  the  defects  of  his  own  character,  he  called  his  atten" 
tion  to  the  defects,  along  with  their  evil  consequences,  whic^ 
were  prominent  in  the  characters  of  neighbours. 
^   Cum  me  hnrtnreter,  puree,  fmgaliter,  ntqne 
Vivcrem  uti  contenlua  eo,  quod  mi  ipse  parasset—, 
Nonne  vidcs  AIM  ut  male  vivatfuius  ?     Utque 

Barrus  imps  ? 

A  turpi  mereiricis  amore 

Cum  ddcrrcrcty — Scctani  dissimilis  sis. ' 
&c. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  oiir  countrymen,  it  has 
been  a  study  with  us.to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  judicious  Ro- 
man. Knowing  that  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  would 
not  bear  to  have  the  defects  of  their  own  institutions  presented 
to  them  naked,  we  have,  as  often  as  possible,  afforded  them  oc- 
casions to  contemplate  the  defects  of  institutions  not  their  own ; 
in  hopes  that,  by  learning  and  understanding  what  is  hurtful  and 
beneficial  to  others,  they  may  make  some  progress,  however 
slowly  and  indirectly,  in  dibcerning  what  is  hurtful  and  bene- 
ficial to  themselves. 

In  the  field  of  law,  the  objects  of  conterpplation  with  which 
Bonaparte  has  presented  us,  are  next  in  interest  to  those  which 
lie  has  exhibited  in  the  field  of  war.  The  manner  in  which  our 
interests  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  country  of  whose  powers 
|ie  disposes,  renders  that  country,  and  all  which  concerns  it,  espe- 
cially what  so  deeply  concerns  it  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people,  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and 
Curiosity.     He  has  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed  for  his 
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suVijects  a  vew  body  of  law.  The  Civil  Code,  that  is,  the  body 
of  laws  destined  to  include  all  cases  not  penal,  ha&  been  in  execu- 
tion for  several  years.  Some  time  ago,  a  Code  of  Procedure,  that 
is,  a  body  of  rules  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  ste|)s  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  officers  of  justice,  in  al!  the  cases  embraced  by  the  Ci- 
vil Code,  was  likewise  promulgated.  The  Penal  Code,  that  is,  the 
branch  of  law  which  defines  the  actions  that  call  for  punishment, 
and  fixes  the  punishment  for  each  forbidden  act,  has  been  delayed. 
Whether  it  is  yet  published  or  not,  the  state  of  the  intercomsc 
between  this  country  and  Fiance  hardly  enables  us  to  ascertain.  ., 

The  Code  of  Procedure,  how-ever,  adapted  to  penal  cases,  has  re-  1 

cently  reached  this  island;  and  though  it  would  have  been  some- 
vhat  moie  satisfactory  to  have  spoken  of  it,  after  perusing  the 
Penal  code  itstlf,  yet,  the  reasons  are  strong  which  induce  us, 
without  any  longer  tlelay,  to  present  a  short  nccount  of  it  to  our 
readers.  Of  the  four  compartments  into  which  it  h-as  pleased 
Bonaparte's  legal  advisers  to  divide  the  body  of  law,  viz.  1.  The 
Civil  code,  and  2.  Code  of  procedure  in  civil  cases;  3.  The  Penal 
code,  and  4.  Code  of  procedure  in  pennl  cases;  th^  last  may  be 
thought  to  embrace  {he  simplest  part  of  the  subject;  though  it 
contains  some  features — for  example,  jury-tria],  reestablished  on 
&.  new  foimdati(m — which  are  peculiariy  calculated  to  engage 
the  attention  of  English  readers.  As  crimes  are  nearly  the  sanie 
all  over  the  world,  the  Penal  codes  of  all  nations  are,  except  ii^ 
the  varieties  of  punishment,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  same. 
But,  in  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  their  Procedure — in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question  (;f  delinquency,  and  the  supposed 
delinquent^  from  the  first  suspicion  till  the  final  decision,  the  di- 
versity in  the  practice  of  nations  is  not  only  universal,  but,  in 
almost  every  instance,  exceedingly  great.  The  picture  which 
the  law  ot  Procedure  presents,  is,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gi'ce,  new,  and  striking. 

The  course  of  judicial  procedure  consists  of  several  stages.  In 
Penal  cases,  with  which  alone  we  have  at  present  to  do,  these 
stages  are  three.  1.  The  procedtire  €n"!p!oyed  to  secure  the  sus- 
pected individual,  and  the  evidence  wliich  mny  be  supposed  to 
,€xist  of  his  guilt:  2.  The  procedure  enjployed  for  exhibiting  and 
determining  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  so  collected,  and  for 
pronouncing  the  proper  sentence:  3.  The  procedure  employed 
for  inflicting  the  punishment  thus  ascertained  to  be  cUk — in  other 
words.  The  trial;  what  goes  before  the  trial;  and  v.'hat  follows 
after  the  trial.  Such,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  are  the  parts  ot 
judicial  procedure ;  and  such  are  the  points  in  the  new  legislation 
of  France,  to  which  we  are  now  to  tlirect  the  attention  of  our 
•readers. 
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To  those  who  are  not  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
o-ua'^-e  of  French  law,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  the  system  of 
operations  by  which  the  courts  of  law  carry  the  directions  of  the 
leo-jslator  into  effect,  is,  in  civil  cases,  denominated  Prucedurc — 
Procedure  civile.  In  penal  cases,  it  is  denominated  Imtr^ictioii — • 
Instrnction  criminelle.  To  institute  a  prosecution  is,  Instruire  un 
jiroces.  And  the  code  before  us,  containing  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure in  penai  cases,  is  hence  denominated  Code  d' ladrucLion  cri' 
viinelle.  We  be^in  with  that  part  of  the  procedure  which  is  first 
in  order  ;  namely,  that  which  precedes  the  business  of  the  trial, 
and  is  necessary  to  render  it  effectual  to  its  end. 

Tiie  objects  to  which  this  preliminary  business  is  directed,  are 
three.  One  is,  that  nothing  which  looks  like  an  offence,  shall 
pa^s  without  judicial  investigation  ;  another  is,  that  every  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  suspicion  of  an  offence  attaches,  shall  be  duly 
secured  ;  and  the  third  is,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  yielding; 
evidence  on  the  case,  shall,  as  far  us  possible,  be  searched  out  and 
secured  for  that  purpose. 

Nov/,  then,  let  us  see  what  are  the  provisions  made  by  the 
French  legislators  for  the  attainment  of  these  several  ends.  They 
Jiave  provided  a  vast  apparatus  ;  and  the  parts  of  ihe  machinery 
are  sometimes  so  intertwined  and  complicated  together,  that  any 
thing  like  a  distinct  idea  of  it  is  not  very  easy  to  be  acquired. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  present  it  in  the  simplest  point  of  vieu-. 

This  first  of  the  sti^ges  of  judicial  proc^edure  in  penal  cases, 
they  call  j^oliccjudiciaire.  What  is  usually  known  elsewhere  by 
the  name  oi' police,  they  call  police  admi/iistraiwe,  and  distinguish 
it  thus.  Those  offences  which  are  only  apprehended,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  administrative  jiotice ;  and  its  business  is  to  do  ail  that  is 
possible  towards  preventiuii  such  offences  from  being  committed  ; 
or,  where  prevention  is  not  possible,  to  take  such  previous  mea- 
sures as  may  prevent  the  criminal  from  making  his  escape,  or  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  from  being  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  offences 
about  to  be  committed  which  are  the  objects  ol  administrative  po- 
lice. It  is  off  nces  already  committed  which  are  the  objects  of 
police  judicial  re. 

Tlie  French  legislators  have  distinguished  offences  into  three 
kinds,  and  haveadopted  a  mode  of  procedure,  in  some  respectsdif- 
ferent,  according  as  the  offence  in  question  is  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  one  or  another  of  these  divisions.  Offences  penal  in  the  low- 
est degree,  are  called  coJiiraventiouSyand  are  punishable  with  a  fine 
jiot  t'xceodnig  15  francs,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
days.  Offences  penal  in  the  second  degree,  are  called  dt/iVs  ,• 
and  are  punishable  with  imprisonment  exceeding  five  days,  or  fin« 
above  1 5  francs.    Offences  penal  in  tiie  highest  degree,  are  named 
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crimes ;  and  are  subject  to  what  is  called  peine  ajjlictive  ou  infa-^ 
munte. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  offences  has  a  separate  order  of  tribu- 
nals, before  which,  all  acts  of  that  particular  class  are  tried.  P'or 
the  trial  of  offences  of  the  first  or<ler,  the  tribunal  is  called  7r/- 
hwuil  de  Police i  for  the  second,  Tribunal  en  Matiere  Correctioti- 
file;  for  the  third,  Cour  d' Assises.  The  composition  of  the  two 
first,  it  wil!  be  useful  to  stnte  here  :  the  nature  of  the  last,  it  will 
be  better  to  explain  afterwards. 

Functionaries,  styled  Juges  de  Paixy  are  the  judges  in  the  Tri- 
hunaux  de  Police^  which  are  placed  at  small  distances  from  each 
other  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Maires  of 
the  municipalities  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  most  cases  with 
these  persons. 

The  first  order  of  the  tribunals,  in  civil  cases,  {Tribtinavx  Civils 
Je  premiere  ipsfance),  are  rendered  also  the  Tribunaux  en  Matiere 
Correctionelle  ;  and  try  all  otienees  of  the  second  order. 

In  the  Tribunaux  de  Police,  the  inferior  officers  receive  all  in- 
formations and  complaints  relative  to  the  first  class  of  offences, 
of  which  they  are  bound  to  draw  up  an  account  in  writing  {pro- 
ces-verbal),  and  to  send  it,  with  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
affair,  to  the  public  officer  or  prosecutor,  at  the  Tribunal  de  Po- 
lice, within  three  days  at  the  latest.  In  the  Tribunaux  en  Matiere 
fhrrectionelley  the  preliminary  steps  being  in  substance  the  samve 
with  the  mode  pursued  in  regard  to  the  last  and  principal  class 
of  offences,  we  shall  pass  it  over ;  and  proceed  immediately  to 
point  out  the  steps  by  which,  in  these  highest  cases,  the  sup- 
posed offender,  with  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  is  secured  for  the 
operations  of  the  judge. 

There  are  two  officers  to  whom  the  principal  share  in  this  pre- 
liminary business  is  entrusted  :  these  are,  the  ProcureUr  Imperial, 
and  the  Juge dTvstt  uclion.  The Procurmr  Imperial  is  the  public 
prosecutor  r=t  each  trib^mal;  \hejuge  d' Instruction  is  the  particu- 
lar judge  by  whom  the  preliminary  investigation  is  appointed  to  be 
taken;  af  which  ckss  of  judges,  one  is  established  in  each  Arron- 
dissernentCormmmal ;  two,  where  two  are  necessary;  and  at  Paris 
fcix.  They  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  judges 
of  the  Tribunal  Civil ;  and  continue  in  office  for  three  years. 

The  proper  duty  of  the  Procuretir  is,  to  prosecute  all  manner 
©f  crimes  committed  within  his  district,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
receive  judicial  investigation.  His  business  is,  upon  obtaining 
Iinowledge  of  any  offence,  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Juge  dTnstruc- 
tioriy  and  require  hiiu  to  examine  into  the  affair — to  repair  himself 
to  the  spot — and  to  dowhatever  is  necessary  for  throwing  light  up- 
on the  offence,  and  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  cfienderc  The 
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Procureiir  Imperial  is  held,  in  such  a  manner,  responsible  for  the 
prosecution  of  crimep,  that  the  orator  by  whom  the  projet  de  lot 
was  presented  to  the  legislative  body,  expressly  says,  *  he  may  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  Procureiir  Imperial  must  deserve  re- 
proach, wheresoever  there  is  reason  to  complain  of  frequent  in- 
fractions of  the  social  order  in  the  place  where  his  functions  are 
exercised. ' 

In  order  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  coramunicatioti 
of  intelligence  respecting  crimes,  the  Jiiges  de  Paix,  the  Officiers 
de  Gendarmerie^  the  Commissaires  de  Police,  the  Maires^  and  the 
Adjoints  de  MaireS,  are  all  appointed  to  receive  the  informations 
and  complaints  of  individuals,  and  to  transmit  them,  without  de- 
lay, to  the  Piocurenr  Imperial. 

The  business  of  the  Juge  (V Itistruclion  is  to  tak^  the  most  accu- 
rate account,  possible,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  offence  of  which 
notice  has  reached  him  :  and  this  he  performs  by  bririging  be- 
fore him  all  persons,  as  well  as  things,  whom,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Procureiir^  or  the  statements  of  the  informer,  he 
may  suppose  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  affau-.  The  incidpe, 
the  alleged  offender,  if  his  offence  is  not  of  the  third  or  highest 
order,  is  only  cited  to  appear  ;  if  it  is  of  the  third  order,  he  is 
commanded  to  be  brought  before  the  Jiige  d' Imtnictiort, 

The  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  by  the  Juge  cCln-' 
atruction,  but  separately,  and  not  in  presence  of  the  presumed  of- 
fender ;  their  depositions  taken  down  in  writing,  and  with  the  u- 
suai  precautions  against  alteration  or  forgery.  Persons  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  be  examined,  but  not  upon  oath.  The  in- 
animate subjects  of  evidence  are  to  be  inspected  by  tlie  Juge  d'Jfi- 
slruction ;  and  he  is  to  go  to  the  place  wliere  they  are,  if  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  be 
brought  to  him. 

The  process  of  investigation  having  been  gone  through,  and 
the  inculpc  himself,  and  the  persons  most  nearly  related  to  him, 
examined,  \\\ejage d' Instruction ^  after  hearing  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  prosecuted,  may,  if  the  alleged  offence  is  of  the  most  penal 
class,  and  the  presumption  afforded  by  the  evidence  is  strong,  or- 
der the  now  probable  offender  to  be  held  in  custody.  This  order 
is  denominated  mandat  d'arrUy  or  mandai  de  depot.  And,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  precautions  against  the  mischief  which  is  lia- 
ble to  be  done  under  colour  of  legal  imprisonment,  the  order 
must  contain  a  statement  of  the  fact  on  account  t)f  which  the  par- 
ty is  prosecuted,  and  a  reference  to  the  law  by  which  the  fact  is 
rendered  penal. 

,  These  orders  are  in  force  through  the  whole  territory  of  France. 
When  the  offender  is  found  without  the  limits  of  the  jurisdietioR 
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of  the  judge  by  wliom  tlie  mandat  was  issued,  the  officer  charged 
Avith  the  execution  must  first  carry  tlie  person  before  the  ,7//^^^  ^e" 
Paix  of  the  place,  though  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  au- 
ihenticity  of  the  mandat  with  which  he  is  charged. 

The  person  against  whom  the  mandat  is  issuf-d,  is  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  custody  {mnison  d'arret)^  either  of  the  phice  where 
the  judge  who  has  issued  it  exercises  his  functions ;  or,  if  he  has 
not  so  ordered,  to  the  mahon  d'anet  of  the  place  where  the  in- 
culpe  was  found. 

In  those  cases,  however,  which  are  called  cases  o^JIagrant  ddif^ 
additional  ofKcers,  for  the  sake  of  rapid  interference,  are  vested 
with  authority  to  make  preliminary  investigations.  Cases  ofjla- 
grant  dclit  are  defined  to  be,  when  the  offence  is  still  in  the  act  of 
being  committed  ;  or  where  it  is  very  recently  committed ;  or 
where  the  offender  is  pursued  by  clameur  jmbliqne  (hue  and  cry)  ; 
or  where  he  is  caught  with  the  instrumenls,  or  objects,  ©reflects. 
Sec.  of  his  crime  about  him. — In  such  cases,  the  Ft uciueur  Impe- 
rial has  also  the  power  of  preliminary  investigation  ;  and  may, 
without  waiting  for  the  Juge  d'lnstnaiiuyi^  draw  up  an  account, 
in  writing,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  take  down  the 
declarations  of  all  persons  who  may  know  any  thing  relative  to 
the  affair,  not  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  parties.  The 
persons  examined  are  requested  to  sign  their  declarations  ;  and,  if 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  their  refusal  is  mentioned  in  his  report.  He 
interrogates  the  presumed  offender,  who  signs  his  own  declaration, 
if  he  chooses  ;  if  not,  mention  of  his  refusal  is  inserted  in  the  re- 
port. When  it  is  presumed  that  indications  of  his  guilt  may  be 
found  in  the  house  of  the  alleged  offender,  the  Prociireiir  must  re- 
pair thither,  make  search  for,  and  secure,  for  the  purpose  of  evi- 
dence, whatever  he  deems  capable  of  serving  in  that  capacity. 
The  articles,  where  it  is  practicable,  are  to  be  sealed  up;  where 
it  is  not,  they  are  to  be  put  into  a  box,  or  a  bag,  on  which  the 
Prociireur  is  to  fasten  a  band  of  paper,  and  attach  his  seal.  All 
this  is  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  supposed  off'^nder,  or  of 
some  one  empowered  by  him  ;  and  the  objects  are  to  be  present- 
ed to  him  to  own,  and  aifix  his  name  to  them,  if  he  chooses  ;  if 
not,  mention  must,  in  the  report,  be  made  of  his  refusal.  When 
the  presumption  afforded  by  the  evidence  is  strong,  the  Proctireiir 
is  to  order  the  iyictilpey  if  present,  to  be  detained  ;  if  absent,  to 
be  taken  into  custody. 

When  the  Juge  d' histnietion  comes,  his  presence  supersedes 
all  other  functions  of  the  Procureur^  saving  those  which  belong  to 
him  as  prosecutor  merely.  But  when  the  investigation  has  been, 
as  above,  completed  by  himself,  he  is  to  transmit  iiis  report  with- 
out delay,  and  all  the  documents  connected  with  it,  to  this  judge. 
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The  Juge  d^Itistrnction  himself  is,  in  cases  o^Jlagrant  delit^  to 
proceed,  if  necessar)',  wilhoitt  the  presence  of  the  Frocureiir 
Imperial^  to  whom,  !)owever,  he  must  send  notice;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  meditated  crimes  peculiarly  qualifies  the  officers  of 
administrative  police  to  be  scrviceablf,  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
jjency,  the  Frefcfs  des  Departemenis,  and  the  Prefet  de  Police^  at 
Paris,  are  vested  with  the  power  of  perfi;rminjy  in  person,  or  of 
requiring  the  officers  of  police  juduiane,  to  perform  the  prelimi- 
nary investigations,  and  all  the  acts  therewit!)  connected. 

The  first  sta^eof  the  procccdinw.s  is  now  completed;  the  case 
is  explored;  all  that  can  throw  iij^jht  upon  it  has  been  collected | 
and  the  presumed  offender  is  secured  f  jr  trial.  But,  who  is  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  occasion  for  a  trial  or  not?  Is  it  the  judge 
who  has  collected  the  evidence? — No  :  For  this  purpose,  there  is, 
first,  the  IJuiinbrc  du  Coiiseil,  which  must  contain  three  judf^es  at 
the  least,  iucludin.<^  the  Juge  d' Instruction.  To  them  ihcjuge  d'hi* 
stniction  is  bound  to  dcHver  a  report,  once  a  week  at  the  least, 
of  every  case  which  bus  called  upon  him  for  inves^tigation.  If 
the  judges  of  the  Cliamhre  dn  Conseil  are  rmamm(A(s  in  opinion 
that  no  crime  has  been  conuuitted,  or  that  none  but  frivolous  evi- 
dence is  brought  against  the  accused,  they  niay  tiecide,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  trial,  and  order  him  to  bo  set  at  liberty;  subject, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Procureur  Imperial, 
if  they  find  the  offence  to  belong  to  the  first  or  second  order,  they 
may  send  the  offender  to  the  TribanaL  dePuUce,  or  to  the  Tribunal 
en  Maticrc  Correctionelle,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  If, 
however,  so  much  as  one  of  them  deems  the  case  meet  for  trial, 
as  a  case  in  the  third  order  of  offences,  they  are  to  transmit  the 
reports,  and  all  other  documents  belonging  to  the  case,  through 
the  Procurctir  Imperial  to  the  Cour  ImperiaL 

The  functions  of  the  Cour  Imperial  are  as  follows.  Procureur- 
general  is  the  name  of  the  public  prosecutor  in  this  court.  It  is 
to  him  immediately  that  the  documents  arc  transmitted  from  the 
C/iambre  du  Conseil.  He  is  bound  to  place  the  aiFair  e?i  etat  (as 
ihey  express  it),  within  five  days  after  receiving  the  documents; 
and  in  five  days  more  to  make  his  report. 

A  section  of  the  court  called  the  Cour  Imperial,  specially  form- 
ed for  that  duty,  must  assemble,  once  a  week  at  the  least,  in  the 
Ghambre  du  Conseil,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Procurctir  gen cral, 
and  must  decide,  within  three  days,  whether  the  fact  charged  is 
a  crime  by  law,  and  whether  the  proofs  against  the  prisoner  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  proper  to  send  him  to  trial. 

They  deliberate  in  secret.  When  it  appears  to  them  necessary, 
they  even  order  further  inquiries,  and  call  for  the  production  of, 
additional  documents. 
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If  they  find  either  that  no  crime  has  been  committee],  or  that 
no  sufficient  evidence  is  brought  against  the  accused,  theycjrdei' 
him  to  be  set  at  hberty.  If  they  find  that  an  offence  of  the  first 
or  second  order  only  has  been  committed,  they  send  him  to  the 
tribunals  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  these  offences.  If 
the  offence  appear  to  be  one  of  tiie  third  order^  and  the  evi- 
dence such  as  to  afford  reasonable  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  they 
pronounce  the  sentence  which  is  called  7nise  en  accusation^  (equi- 
valent to  the  English  finding  of  a  true  bill),  and  detain  the  prison- 
er for  trial. 

In  all  cases,  the  Cours  Imperiales  may,  antecedently  to  their 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  mise  en  accusation,  appoint  one  of 
their  judges  to  go  again  through  the  whole  process  of  the  preli- 
minary investigation,  for  their  satisfaction. 

In  all  cases  where  the  mise  en  accusation  is  pronounced,  the 
ProcureuT'-generul  must  draw  up  an  acie  d'accusafibn^  which  must 
set  forth,  1.  the  proper  generic  description  of  the  offence  which 
has  been  committed  ;  2.  the  special  fact,  and  all  the  circumstan- 
ces which  tend  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  its  atrocity.  It  must 
name,  and  clearly  designate,  the  accused  j  and  it  must  be  sum- 
ined  up  with  the  followmg  conclusion.  '*  In  consequence,  A 
[the  prisoner]  is  accused  of  having  committed  such  or  such  a 
inurder,  such  or  such  robbery,  or  other  crime,  with  such  or  such 
circumstances.  "  A  copy  of  the  sentence  \^of  mise  en  accusationj 
with  a  copy  of  the  acte  d' accusation ^  must  be  given  to  the  prison- 
er ;  and,  within  twenty-four  hour>;,  he  nmst  be  removed  from  the 
Muison  d'arict  to  the  Maison  dejustice^  attached  to  the  court  at 
which  he  is  to  be  tried. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  two  great  sets  of 
cases.  In  the  lowest  order  of  offences,  the  offender  is  left  at 
large,  till  called  upon  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  the  judge 
may  ordain.  In  the  highest,  the  person  of  the  supposed  otiend- 
tr,  as  soon  as  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  is  suppoited  by  rea- 
sonable proofs,  is  retained  in  custody,  as  the  only  adequate  se- 
curity for  his  submitting  himself  to  justice.  But,  besides  these 
two  orders  of  offences,  there  is  evidently  an  intermediate  order — - 
too  serious  to  admit  of  that  unrestrained  liberty  which  is  left  to  the 
offender  in  the  case  of  the  slightest  offences,  but  not  of  that  weight 
and  danger  which  is  supposed  to  justify  the  imposition  of  so  great 
a  burthen  asimprisonmcnt  in  thel.igher.  In  the  jurisprudence,  ac- 
cordingly, of  all  nations  who  can  be  said,  from  their  stale  of  civi- 
lization, lo  have  a  jurisprudence,  cases  of  delinquency,  more  or 
less  accurately  defir>ed,  have  been  selected,  in  wl)ich  some  sort  of 
pledge,  less  c;nerous  than  imprisonuient,  has  been  taken  as  secu- 
rity for  a  man's  submitting  himself  to  justice.     The  follov/inc:,  in 
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regard  to  this  material  point,  are  the  regulations  established  by 
the  authors  of  the  present  Code. 

With  regard  to  all  offences  which  we  have  denominated  of- 
fences of  the  second  order,  pecuniary  security,  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  500  francs,  is  taken  in  the  Chambre  du  Coiiseit.  The  offend- 
er himself  may  be  his  own  security,  or  any  one  else  may  be  se- 
curity for  him  ;  upon  proving  that  he  is  worth  as  much  as  the  se- 
curity demanded,  and  half  as  much  morej  or  upon  making  de- 
posite  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  security.  This  sort  of  bail,  however^ 
is  not  to  be  takeii  in  the  case  of  vagabonds,  or  of  those  who  have 
fled  or  concealed  themselves  from  justice.  If  part  of  the  punish- 
ment annexed  to  the  offence  consists  in  the  obligation  of  render- 
ing pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  the  security  must 
be  equal  to  thrice  the  amount  of  that  satisfactioii  j  the  amount  of 
which  is,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  provisionally  estimated  by  the 
■Juge  d' Instruction. 

We  have  now  seen  the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  adopted  in 
France,  in  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  from  thie  first  disclosure  of 
the  fact  of  the  offence,  till  the  supposed  offender  is  deUvered  up 
to  trial.     We  proceed  now  to  the  trial. 

The  court,  before  which  it  takes  place,  is  called  Cow- d^ Assises, 
One  such  court  is  established  in  every  depaitnierit.  Its  sessions 
are  held  every  three  mohths^  or,  if  need  be,  oftenef-;  and  close 
only  when  there  is  no  more  business  to  be  performed.  The  court 
is  composed  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  department  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Imperialy  five 
judges  of  that  court  sit  as  judges  of  assize.  In  the  other  depart- 
inents,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cuur  Imperial  is  delegated  to  oP« 
ficiate  as  jud^e  and  pi*esident ;  and  tb  him  are  added  foiir  of  the 
oldest  judges  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Listance  of  the  place.. 
None  of  the  judges  by  whom  the  preliminary  proceedings  were 
condiicted,  or  by  whom  the  Sentence  of  mise  en  accusation  waj| 
pronounced,  are  ddrriitted  to  officiate  as  judges  at  the  trial. 

Of  the  Cour  d' Assises,  however,  the  Jury  is  the  most  remarkably 
feature. — The  lowest  order  of  persons  in  France,  were  not,  it  i$ 
said,  found  competent  to  the  duties  of  jurymen.  By  the  new  laiv^ 
therefore,  jurymeh  can  only  be  chosen  frotti  the  seven  following 
tlasses  of  persons  j  1 .  ffohi  amohg  thfe  members  of  the  electoral 
colleges  ;  2.  from  among  the  three  htrndfed  individuals  domicili- 
ated in  the  place,  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  taxes  j  3.  froin 
among  the  iunctlonai-ies  of  the  administrative  order,  nominated 
by  the  emperor  j  -t.  from  among  the  doctors  and  licentiates  of  oiie 
or  more  of  the  four  Faculties,  the  members  and  correspondents 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  other  learned  soci«ti#sJ|(i^<^gQized  by  the 
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government;  5.  from  among  the  notaries ;  6.  from  among  the 
bankers,  agents  of  exchange,  and  merchants,  taking  out  a  h"cense 
{payant patente)  of  one  of  the  two  highest  classes;-  7.  from  among 
the  agents  of  the  administrative  authorities,  who  enjoy  appoint- 
ments of  not  less  than  4000  francs.  Upon  special  application, 
hbwever,  or  recommendation  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  persons 
eminently  qualified  may  be  put  upon  the  list  of  jurymen,  though 
not'  belonging  to  any  of  those  seven  classes. 
'  No  one  can  be  a  juryman,  who  has  acted  as  an  officer  o^ police 
Judiciaire, — as  a  witness,  interpreter,  or  party,  in  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  same  aifair.  No  minister  of  state — no  prefect  or 
sub-prefect — no  judge — no  public  prosecutor,  can  be  a  juryman 
— no  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  and  no  person  under  30 
years  of  age.  Certain  public  functionaries — and  person's  not  less 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  may  be  exempted  from  the  duj;y,  if 
they  desire  it. 

For  each  particular  cause  a  jury  is  formed  in  the  follov/ing  man- 
ner. Fifteen  days  at  least  before  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Cour  d' Assises,  the  president  of  the  court  must  direct  his  re- 
quisition to  the  prefect,  to  form  and  transmit  to  him  a  list  of  ju- 
rymen. The  list  formed  by  the  prefect  consists  of  sixty.  Within 
twent3'-four  hours  from  the  time  of  receiving  it,  the  president  is 
bound  to  reduce  it  to  thirty-six,  by  striking  off  the  surplus ;  and 
to  send  it  back,  thus  reduced,  to  the  prefect,  who  must  then  give 
notice  tor  the  individuals  thus  elected,  eight  days,  at  least,  before 
the  day  on  which  they  are  called  upon  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve. 
To  the  party  accused,  this  list  is  to  be  conmmnicated  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  trial,  but  not  sooner. 

If,  when  the  time  of  trial  is  come,  less  than  thirty  of  the  thir- 
ty-six jurymen  left  on  the  list  are  present,  that  number  must  be 
made  up  by  the  president  from  the  persons  qualified  to  be  jury- 
men, belonging  to  the  Arrondissevtent  Communal  where  the  court 
sits — th^se  supplementary  persons  being  chosen  publicly,  and  by 
lot.     ,"  ■  ■ 

To  select  frorn  the  riirmber'thus  formed,  thejwelve  who  are 
to  serve  as  juryrhen  in  the  cause  in  question,  the  following  course 
is  pursued.  The'  whole  names  are  thrown  into"  an  urn :  from 
which  \\\e\  are  then  taken  out,  and  announced  publicly  one  by 
one  ;  and  as  each  is  taken  out,  the  parties,  both  accuser  and  ac- 
cused, are  desired  to  challenge.  The  challenge  is  peremptory, 
—no  reason  asked,  or  allov;ed  to  be  given.  As  soon  as  twelve 
name^,  not  challenged,  have  been  taken  out,  the  jury  is  formed  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  names  remaining  in  the  urn,  added  to  the  un- 
challenged names  already  drawn  out,  just  suffice  to  comppse  the 
Mmbeftwelve>''ift  wid'-islput  t'o  the  power  of  challenging. 
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The  accuser  and  the  accused  are  allowed  an  equal  number  of 
challenges.  Only,  when  the  number  of  jurymen  present  is  au 
odd  number,  the  odd  challenge  is  allowed  to  the  prisoner. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  Cotir  d' Assises.  Its  tnode  of 
procedure  is  as  follows* 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  prisoner,  and  thedocuments 
of  his  guilt,  have  been  sent  to  the  Maison  de  Justice^  the  Presi- 
dent, or  some  other  judge  of  the  Cotir  d' Assises^  must  ask  him, 
of  whom  he  has  made  choice  as  counsel,  to  aid  him  in  his  de- 
fence .'*  If  he  has  made  choice  of  no  one,  the  President  shall,  ou 
pain  of  privationj  immediately  assign  him  one;  which  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  however,  may  be  superseded,  by  a  poste- 
rior choice  of  the  prisoner  for  himself  This  assistant  must  be 
cliosen  among  ih.e  avucats  or  avouis  of  the  Cour  Imperial.  But 
the  prisoner  may  ask,  and  receive  permission  to  employ,  in  the 
capacity  of  his  assistant,  one  of  his  relations  or  friends. 

The  judge  is  next  directed  to  inform  the  accused,  that  if  he 
thinks  he  has  a  plea  of  nullification  {danaiixle  en  rudlite),  he  must 
make  his  declaration  in  five  days.  If  he  has  not  received  this  in- 
formation, however,  he  may  claim  the  exercise  of  the  right  at 
any  time  before  the  final  sentence,  but  not  after  it» 

The  demande  en  miUitCy  or  plea  of  nullification,  will  be  readily 
Understood  by  English  lawyers;  but  may  require  a  word  of  ex^ 
planation  to  others.  It  is  an  allegation,  that  the  proceedings,  or 
some  part  of  them,  have  been  irregular  and  contrary  to  law,  and 
consequently  null.  To  pronounce  upon  the  demctnde  en  nuUite^ 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Cuur  d* Assises,  but  of  a  special  tribu- 
nal, called  Cour  de  Cassation,  to  whom  the  plea  must  be  imme- 
diately transmitted  by  the  public  prosecutor  attached  to  the  Cour 
d' Assises.  But,  notwithstanding  this  demande  en  nullite,  the  pro«= 
ceedmgs  at  the  Cour  d' Assises,  m  the  mean  time^  go  on  till  the 
hearing  exclusively.  The  trial  may  be  put  off,  on  tlie  motion  of 
either  party,  on  cause  shown  ;  the  absence,  for  example,  of  a 
material  witness,— the  sickness  of  the  party,  or  of  his  counsel, 
— or  the  discovery  of  new  witnesses,  whose  depositions  must  then 
be  taken  by  the  Juge  d' In  struct  urn  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  transmitted  under  his  seal.  The  accused  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  gratis,  of  the  whole  proces-verbaux  (the  reports)  of  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings,  and  depositions  of  the  witnesses;  and  may 
have  other  copies,  on  paying  for  them.  The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  at  the  expense  of  their  cli- 
ents, copies  of  any  such  papers  as  they  may  deem  useiul  to  the 
defence. 

The  time  for  the  trial  being  come,  the  first  operation  is,  that  of 
calling  over  the  names  pf  the  jurymen,  chalk'n«jing  tlem,  and 
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forming  tlie  jury,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  jury  are" 
placed  so  as  directly  to  face  the  party  on  trial,  who  stands  unfet- 
tered. He  is  asked  by  the  president  his  age,  profession,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  counsel  are  then 
duly  admonished  by  the  president,  who  proceeds  to  tender  to  the 
jury  their  oath,  in  the  followinf;  words. — *  You  swear  and  promise, 

*  before  God  and  men,  that  you  will  examine,  with  the  most  scru- 

*  pulous  attention,  tlie  charges  which  will  be  brought  against  A^.5 

*  that  you  will  not  betray,  either  the  interests  of  the  accused,  or 

*  the  interests  ofthe  society  who  accuse  him ;  that  you  will  hold 
^  communication  with  no  one  till  after  you  have  delivered  your 

*  decision  ;  that  you  will  be  swayed  nieitlier  by  hatred  nor  by  ma- 

*  lice— neither  by  fear  nor  by  affection  ;.  that  you  will  decide,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  proofs  which  are  exhibited  in  support  and  in  re- 

*  futationof  the  charge,  confomably  to  your  conscience  and  real 
^' conviction,  with  the  impartiality,  and  with  the  firmness,^  which 

belong  to  a  virtuous  and  free  man. '     Each  of  the  jurymen,  call- 
ed by  name,  holds  up  his*  hand  and  answers, — *  1  do  swear. ' 

This  finished,  the  president  then  desires  the  accused  to  listen  to 
the  charge  against  him  y  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  reads,  with  an 
audible  voice,  the  sentencfe  of  the  Cour  Imperial^  and  the  whole 
acte  d'accusation.  The  pi^esident  is  then  to  explain  the  charge 
still  more  clearly^  a«d  to  add — '  This  is  what  you  are  accused  of  :^ 
« — you  are  about  to  hear  what  will  be  produced  against  you  in 

*  proof  of  it.  * 

The  p'oaireur-gencralf  the  public  prosecutof,  then  states  the 
matter  of  accu^ation.^  After  this,  he  presents  the  list  of  all  the 
witnesses  that  are  to  be  examined  at  the  instance  of  eaeh  of  the 
{iarties.  The  names  of  the  v/itnssses  must  have  been  notified  to 
the  party  against  whom  they  are  to  be  produced,  twenty-four 
liours  before  the  time  of  hearing.  The  list  thus  presented  is  read 
aloud  by  the  clerk  ;  after  whieh  the  witnesses  are  placed  in  a 
chamber  apart,  and,  if  necessary,  under  precaution  that  they  shall 
Hot  conversiS  together  on  the  subject  of  the  evidence  they  may 
have  to  give. 

They  are  brought  into  courlf  one  by  oii€,  and  an  oath  to  the  or- 
dinary purpo/tia  administered  ta  them.  Their  evidence  is  taken  in' 
die  following  manner.  Each  ^^^itness  is  interrogated  as  to  his  agej, 
profession,  &c.  and  aa  to  his  relationship  to  the  accused,  &c.  He  is 
then  desired  to  state  what  he  knows  of  the  supposed  offence,  and, 
duringhis  statement,  mUst  not  be  interrupted.  After  his  statement 
is  finished,  quiestions  maybe  put  to  him  by  the  parties,  through  the 
mo"th  of  the  president ;  and  both  parties  are  allowed  to  make  ini" 
fnediately  what  observations,  upon  his  evidence,  they  may  think 
^^ro^er.     The  witnesses  of  the  accuser  are  first  heard ^  and  t!i*;a; 
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iliose  of  the  defendant,  who  speak  either  to  the  fact  or  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused. 

The  following is  the  list  of  th*  persons  who,  in  each  respective 
case,  are  held  incompetent  to  be  witnesses  j—all  relations  in  the 
direct  line  of  ascent  or  descent j  brothers,  sisters ;  husband,  wife, 
even  after  divorce;  and  informers,  whose  information  is  paid  for 
Hby  law.  AlHhese,  howevtr,  may  be, examined,  when  the  ?>arty, 
whose  interest  is  concerned,  does  not  Object.  Informers,  whose 
information-is  not  paid  foe,  may  be  examined  as  witnesses;  but 
the  juny  musl'be  apprised  of  their  quality  oi  informers. 

After  examination,  each  witness  may  remain  in, court ;  but  it 
-is  in  the  power  of  either  party,  or  of  the  jud<re,  to  order  anyone 
or  more  of  the  witnesses  to  be  placed  apart,  after  beingheard,  and 
to  be  again  examined  separately,  or  confronted  with  one  another. 
The  effects,  or  articles  which  may  be  produced  in  supply  of  evi- 
-dence,  are' presented  to  the  court;  and  the  parties  are  asked  to 
offer  their  observations  upon  them. 

If  a  v/itnessappears  to  have  giv^nfalse  testimony,  the  judge  may 
order -him  to  be  committed  :  and  if  the  evidence  which  the  sus- 
pected witness  has- delivered  is  looked  upon  as  material,  the  Judge 
is  en)powere<l  ex  firffieio^'  on:  on  the  motion  of  either  party,  to  remit 
the  cause  to  the  next  t:essi(;n. 

When  the  evidence  has- been  gone  through,  the  accuser  is  heard 
in  support  of  the  accusation.  After  this,  the  accused,  or  his 
€oun-s6];  make  the  defence.  The  accuser  is  allowed  to  answer. 
But  the  privilpge  of  speaking  last  is,  in  isii  cases,  .reserved  to  the 
accused. 

The  accusation  and  defence  of  the  parties  being  finished,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  president  to  sum  up.  , He' has  to  stale  concise- 
ly to  the  jury,  the  evidence  which  has  been  exhibited  in  support 
and  in  rttuiation  of  the  charge ;  ar,d  to  point  out  to  them  the  du- 
i;y  which  they  have  to  perform.  He  then  specifies  the  exact  ques- 
tions on  v>hich  the  jury  are  called  upon  to  decide.  The  cjuestions 
are  are  follow.  1st,  Whether  the  accused  has  committed  the 
crime  specined  in  the  acte  d'acc7isa/io77,  with  all  the  circumstances 
•  detailed  in  that  instrument.  2d,  If  it  appear  fr.m  the  evic'ence, 
that  the  crime,  if  cmimitted  at  all,  has  been  attended  with  differ- 
ent circumstances,  the  president  shall  add  the  <blk>wing  qutsuon : 
— '  Has  the  accused  co';>niittcd  the  crime  with  such  or  such  a 
circumstance  ? '  ad,  When  the  accused  has  statea,  in  excuse,  a 
fact  which  the  law  has  recognized  as  a  ground  of  excuse,  the  pre- 
sident shall  ask,  '  Is  this  fact  true  ? '  4th,  If  ihc  a(  cu  ed  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  judge  shall  put  die  (question,  *  Has  the 
ficcused  acted  with  discerni/ient  ? ' 

The  jury  are  then  enclosed;  furnished  with  the  acted'accusationy 
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the  proces-verhaux^  and  all  the  other  documents  relative  to  the 
cau«c,  exceptinc;  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  quit  their  chamber  till  they  have  formed  their 
decision ;  nor  must  any  one  enter  it,  on  any  account,  except  by 
the  permission,  in  writing,  of  the  president. 

When  the  jury  have  entered  their  chamber,  the  foreman,  who 
is  the  juryman  whose  name  was  first  drawn  out  of  the  urn,  or 
some  one  chosen  with  his  consent  by  the  jury,  first  of  all  reads  to 
them  the  following  instruction;  which  is  fixed  up,  besides,  in  large 
characters,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  jury- room. 

*  The  law  requires  not  of  juryrren  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  their  ctniviction  has  been  formed  ;  it  prescribes  to  them  no 
rules  on  which  they  are  to  make  the  fulness  or  sufficiency  of  a  proof 
rigorously  to  depend  ;  it  commands  them  to  question  maturely  their 
own  minds  ;  and,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  conscience,  to  inquire 
what  impression  the  evidence  exhibited  against  the  accused,  and  the 
evidence  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce  in  his  defence,  have 
made  upon  their  reason.  The  law  does  not  say  to  them — You  shall 
regard  as  true  everiffaci  attested  t)if  such  or  such  a  number  of  witnesses  : 
it  does  not  say  to  them — You  shall  not  regard  as  sufficiently  establish' 
cd,  any  proof,  but  such  as  shall  be  grounded  on  such  or  such  proces-ver* 
bal,  such  or  such  docwnents,  such  or  such  a  number  of  witnesses,  such 
or  such  a  number  of  indicative  circumsiavres  :  it  proposes  to  them  on-? 
Jy  this  single  question,  which  comprehends  the  whole  measure  of 
their  duties  —  Have  you  a  clear  conviction  ?  ' 

*  What  is  highly  essential  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  bears  upon  the  acte  d'ctccusa- 
Hon.  The  facts  which  it  exhibits,  or  which  depend  upon  it,  are  the 
matters  of  which  solely  it  is  their  business  to  inquire;  and  they  ful- 
fil not  their  primary  duty,  when,  looking  to  the  infliction  of  the  law, 
they  are  swayed  by  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  accused,  which 
may  follow  from  the  declaration  they  have  to  make.  The  trust 
■with  which  they  are  vested,  has  for  its  object  neither  the  prosecution 
iior  the  punishment  of  crimes;  they  are  called  upon  solely  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  accused  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. ' 

The  jury  are  to  deliberate,  first,  on  the  principal  fact ;  and 
then  on  each  of  the  circumstances.  The  decision  of  the  majority 
is  the  decision  of  the  jury  ;  and,  in  case  of  equality,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  acci|sed.  I'he  votes  are  collected  by  the  foreman. 
He  puts  to  the  jiirytnen,  individually,  the  questions  stated  by  the 
president  for  their  decision  ;  jind  their  answers  are  directed  to  be 
made  in  exact  conformity  to  those  questions. 

When  the  decision  is  formed,  the  jury  re-enter  the  court,  and 
TesuiT)e  their  places.  The  president  .n:-ks  what  is  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  J  when  the  foreman  rises,  and,  placing  hh 
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band,  upon  bis  heart,  says — Upon  my  honour  and  conscience y:h.e-\ 
fore  Qod  and  men,  tlie  declaration  of  the  jury  is.  Yes,  the  ac- 
cused IS  GUILTY  OF,   &C.  ;   Or,    No,   THE   ACCUSED  IS  NOT  GUIL- 
TY OF,    &C. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  two  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  French  system  of  criminal  procedure;  and  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  last,  which  relates  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  and 
executing  the  sentences  of  the  law :  But  we  are  wearied  of  the 
labour  of  abstracting;  and  must  be  indulged  in  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  what  has  been  already  delivered. 

The  first  peculiarity  thnt  strikes  us  in  this  French  system,  is, 
that  every  part  of  the  procedure  is  regulated  by  precise  'mritteyt. 
authority :  and  this  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  very  consider- 
able advantage.  Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  people, 
in  regard  to  thefi  laws,  as  that  they  should  be  indisputable,  un- 
varying, and  notorious.  But  the  great  use  and  advantage  of 
writing  is,  that  it  imparts  those  qualities  to  whatever  has  been 
committed  to  it;  and  fixes  a  rule,  admitting  of  no  doubt,  or  va- 
riation, or  concealment.  When  a  man  wishes  to  fix  steadily  even 
one  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  use  of  his  own  mind,  he 
writes  it  down; — much  more  a  thought  which  he  wants  to  pre- 
sent steadily  to  the  mind  of  any  other  person.  Hov/  strange  ia 
it,  then,  that  nations,  far  advanced  in  civilization,  should  allow 
any  important  part  of  their  laws  to  remain  unwritten  !  Yet  such, 
with  exceptions  almost  incredibly  small,  is  the  account  which  is 
truly  to  be  rendered  of  the  practical  state  of  law,  not  only  as  it 
has  been,  but  as  it  now  is,  all  over  the  world. 

Not  but  that  there  are  certain  rules  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  acquired  a  technical  notoriety,  and  a  sort  of  traditionary 
authority.  Without  something  of  this  sort,  society  could  not 
have  existed  :  But  still  the  rules  are  not  absolutely  certain; — they 
are  known  only  to  practitioners  in  the  law;  and  they  may  be 
violated  or  transgressed  by  rash  or  corrupt  judges. 

The  utmost  improvement  which  surh  a  jurisprudence  has  been 
found  capable  of  receiving,  seems  to  be  attained  by  mak^t^  it  a 
rule,  that '  whatsoever  had  been  done  oy  preceding  judges,  should 
be  done  by  succeeding  ones; ' — a  rule  tiiat  must  always  be  liable 
to  dispute,  and  nmst  frequently  admit  of  no  application,  where 
cases  occurred  under  new  or  extraordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  judge  does,  what  a  man  of  a  pure  and  vigorous  mind,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  naturally  do ;  that  is,  endeavours,  from  a  view 
of  theparticular  cases  all  together,  to  draw  up  by  analogy  a  rule/or 
his  particular  cascyhe  does  exactly  what  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tor, once  for  all,  to  do  fur  all  cases.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
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tor,  from  a  view  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  defined  cases  which 
have  gone  by,  to  draw  up  a  general  rule,  which  shall  include  all 
particular  cases  of  the  same  description,  that  are  to  come.  When 
the  judge  makes  such  a  rule,  the  uncertainty  remains  exactly 
where  it  was  before.  When  the  legislator  makes  it,  the  uncer- 
tainty is  to  put  an  end  to  for  ever.  What  the  judge  does  with  his 
rule,  is  to  decide  by  it  a  particular  case:  and  all  that  remains,  or 
can  renjain,  oi  his  doing,  is  the  particular  decision  of  a  particular 
case,  which  as  little  resembles  other  particular  cases,  as  those 
which  have  gone  before  it.  What  the  legislator  does,  is  to  write 
down  the  general  rule;  and  command  that,  according  to  it,  shall 
be  determined  all  future  cases  which  fall  within  that  general  rule. 

Another  evil,  because  it  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  must  yet 
be  mentioned,  as  springing  from  this  unseemly  state  of  the  law. 
At  whatever  time  the  rule  began  to  prevail,  that  the  practice  of 
preceding  judges  was  to  form  the  only  standard  for  guiding  the 
practice  of  succeeding  ones; — however  early  the  age — however 
weak,  at  that  age,  the  human  mind — however  imperfect  the  law 
•—the  tendency  of  this  rule  was  to  prevent,  for  ever,  the  law 
from  becoming  better:  And,  in  fact,  it  was  in  an  early  age — an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  age — when  the  human  mind  was  yet 
rude  and  imbeCil,  and  law  was  in  the  highest  degree  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  law — that  this  rule  began  to  prevail.  What- 
ever, therefore,  was  the  extent  and  force  of  its  influence,  from 
that  time  to  this;  to  the  whole  of  that  extent  it  has  operated,  in 
making  the  wretched  laws  of  a  wretched  age  the  rule  of  action 
for  all  succeeding  ages.  When  laws  are  not  particular  cases, 
but  general  rules, — and  when  the  legislator  is  the  maker  of 
them, — every  age  naturally  enjoys  the  benefits  of  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  which  have  gone 
before  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  to  secure  exist- 
ing rights ;  but  whatever  improvements  he  can,  from  age  to 
age,  adopt,  in  the  mode  of  securing  those  rights — whatever  ex- 
cellence he  can  bestow  upon  the  distribution  of  those  rights 
which  are  liable  to  accrue — is  so  much  gained  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

The  code  before  us  is  not  only  a  written  code,  but  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  plain  and  ordinary  words  of  th^  language;  and  is  to- 
tally uninfected  with  that  jargon  of  technical  terms,  the  use  of 
which  constitutes,  among  us,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  art  and 
science  of  the  lawyer. 

Of  the  two  stages  of  judicial  procedure,  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account,  the  first,  viz.  the  preliminary 
procedure,  taken  in  the  most  general  point  of  view,  suggests  the 
Ipllowing  refleciions,  \\l.  That  it  seems  well  contrived  to  attain 
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the  ends  of  preliminary  procedure;  but  that  it  attains  them  by  a 
long,  circuitous,  and  intricate  path,  when  a  short  and  direct  one 
would  have  still  better  answered  the  purpose.  A  prosecutor  to 
attend  to  every  indication  or  suspicion  of  delinquency  ;  and  a 
judge  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  secure  the  suspected  offender: 
• — These  important  functionaries  are  absolutely  necessary  to  attain 
the  ends  of  the  preliminary  part  of  procedure ;  but  these  func- 
tionaries are  perfectly  competent  to  the  attainment  of  them — and 
there  seems  no  need  for  any  other.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  and  defects  (a  very  unhappy  one)  of  the  French 
character.  The  French  hate  simplicity  :  If  an  end  can  be  at- 
tained by  an  easy  but  humble  process,  and  by  an  operose  but 
showy  one,  they  are  sure  to  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Juge 
d' Instruction,  by  whom  every  thing  is  done, — the  offence  inquir- 
ed into,  the  evidence  traced  out,  and  the  offender  secured, — we 
have  two  other  sets  of  judges — one  rising  above  the  other — be- 
tween us  and  the  judgment-seat.  The  proceedings  of  the  Juge 
d' Instruction  are  reported  to  the  Chambre  du  Conseil;  the  judges 
of  which,  if  unanimous,  may  discharge  the  inculpe:  If  not  una- 
nimous, they  must  send  him,  with  the  reports  of  proceedings  and 
^documents,  to  the  Cour  Imperial,  a  section  of  which  pronounces 
whether  the  case  is,  or  is  not,  flt  for  trifil.  It  is  only  by  these 
stages,  that  the  cause  can  be  sent  to  the  tribunal  by  which  it  is  to 
be  tried. 

Both  stages — both  that  of  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  and  that  of 
the  Cour  Imperial — seem  to  us  to  be  useless.  Why  should  not 
the  Juge  d' Instructiony  who  has  taken  the  evidence,  and  is  the 
best  acquainted  with  it,  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the  case 
is  fit  for  trial  or  not  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  why  have  two  other  ju- 
dicatories, one  after  another,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make 
this  determination  ?  If  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  is  fit  for  it,  why 
go  any  farther  ?  If  it  is  not  fit,  why  have  recourse  to  it  at  all  ? 
Why  not  go  immediately  to  the  Cour  Imperial  ? 

The  truth ,  however,  is,  that  this  ( 'our Imperial  is  the  fruit  of  blind 
imitation.  It  is  substituted  to  the  Jwy  d' Accusation,  established  by 
the  AssemUce  Legislative,in  invitation  of  the  grand  jury  of  England. 
Thepersonagei  wh(»  reported  upon  the  reasons  and  motives  of  the 
law,  tell  us,  in  the  speeches  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Code,  that  the  Jmy  d' Accusation  in  France  was  attended  with 
serious  inconvenience.  It  was  often  impossible,  it  seems,  to 
make  the  jurymen  understand  the  difference  between  the  sentence 
which  merely  put  a  man  upon  his  trial,  and  the  sentence  which 
condemned  him  in  its  issue.  They  often,  therefore,  refused  to 
find  a  sentence  against  the  inculpe,  when,  though  not  clear  that 
Jie  ought  to  be  punished,  it  was  very  clear  that  he  ought  to  bs 
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tried.  The  Cour  Imperial,  with  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  it,  is  now  appointed  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  the  Jury  d' Accusation.  Whether  the  English  grand  jury  was, 
an  institution  of  any  use,  or  only  one  of  the  many  relics  of  antiquity 
which  Englishmen  worship  out  of  mere  superstition,  the  French 
legislators  seem  never  to  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  in- 
quire. The  use  of  the  English  grand  jury — the  use  of  its  find- 
ing an  indictment  before  a  man  suspected  of  a  capital  offence 
can  be  submitted  to  trial,  was — that  no  one  suspected  merely  of 
^uilt  should  be  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  an  individual,  f  At  a  period  when  trials  came  round 
only  once  in  seven  years,  and  when  the  powers  of  law  were  wield- 
ed by  fierce,  impatient,  and  arbitrary  barons,  or  the  ministers  of 
an  arbitrary  king,  a  security  iike  this,  against  the  dreadful  hardship 
of  inyiiisonment,  of  any  lengtJj  up  to  seven  years,  was  of  no  light 
Imporiance-  Since  the  act  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whic|)  conferred  upon  Justices  of  the  Peace  the  power  of  impri- 
scnirjg  before  trial,  the  grand  jury,  which  now  sits  only  at  the  time 
when  the  court  sits,  at  which  the  alleged  offence  may  be  tried, 
lias  es^identh  lost  all  power  to.  §ave  any  man  from  the  hardship  of 
undue  imprisonment;  and  seepis  really  to  serve  no  purpose  what- 
soever, but  that  of  furnishing  tp  actual  delinquents  an  additional 
chance  of  escape.  The  court  appointed  to  try  the  man  in  the 
best  inode,  is  ready  to  ti-y  him.  Then,  why  try  him  twice ;  first 
in  a  bad  and  insufficient  way  j  and  only,  after  that,  in  the  good 
and  ifinal  way? 

A  grand  jury  must  do  one  of  two  things :  it  must  send  a  man 
to  trial,  or  discharge  him:  it  must  find  the  bill  a  true  bill,  as  the 
Jawyers  term  it,  or  the  contrary.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  sends 
the  man  to  his  trial,  it  does  neither  good  nor  evil;  for  the  man  is 
tried,  and  sustains  the  consequences  of  his  trial,  exactly  as  if  no 
such  thing  as  a  grand  jury  had  been  in  existence.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  grand  jury  discharge,  the  man  must  be  either  innocent 
or  guilty:  If  innocent,  the  grand  jury  is  useless  again;  for,  im- 
mediately, or  in  a  short  space,  the  man  would  have  received  the 
same  discliarge  from  the  court  that  would  have  tried  him.  The 
only  case,  therefore,  in  which  a  grand  jury  can  do  any  thing 

f  To  save  an  innocent  man  from  the  hardship  of  a  public  trial, 
has  been  stated  as  an  advantage  of  the  grand  jury ; — but  to  an  in- 
nocent man,  who  has  been  publicly  accused,  a  public  trial,  if  con- 
ducted in  a  mode  as  little  onerous  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  blessing — 
?iot  a  hardship.  In  those  rare  cases,  in  which,  for  special  reasons,  se- 
ct esy  is  desirable,  secresy  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  law,  whea 
the  txial  is  the  principal  onco 
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which  would  not  be  done  without  it,  is  the  case  in  which  it  disj- 
charfjes  a  man  really  guilty,  whose  guilt  would  have  been  ascer- 
tained  by  the  court.  There  is  only  one  case,  then,  in  which  it 
can  be  any  thing  but  useless, — and  that  is  a  case  in  which  it  is 
purely  mischievous. 

The  same  reasoning  applies,  and  with  equal  force,  bating  a 
very  trifling  exception,  to  the  Chambre  du  Comeil  and  the  Cour- 
Imveriul  cf  the  French.  As  these  judicatories  act  as  often  as 
there  are  cases  for  them  to  act  upon,  and  not  solely  at  the  time 
when  the  Cour  d'Assises^  which  sits  necessarily  only  once  in  three 
months,  is  acting,  it  may  happen  to  them  to  free  a  man,  whose  in- 
nocence is  clear,  from  the  hardship  of  nearly  three  months'  im-? 
prisonment.  To  this  extent  they  have  a  use  which  our  grand 
jury  no  longer  has.  But,  at  the  same  time,  is  it  not  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  this  service,  such  as  it  is,  might  be  rendered  by  the 
Ju"e  d' Instruction ^  who,  having  collected  the  evidence,  and  be- 
ing of  all  men  the  best  acquainted  with  it,  might  surely  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  such  as  to  render  a  trial  necessary  .?  But  still 
further:  why  leave  it  possible  for  a  man,  who  is  committed  for 
an  offence,  to  remain  three  months,  or  even  three  weeks,  witli- 
out  trial  ?  If  you  can  afford  to, have  two  distinct  judicatories  al-r 
ways  ready  to  try  him  in  the  bad  mode,  why  not  have  one  al» 
ways  ready  to  try  him  in  the  best  mode  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  go  yet  a  step  further. — We  have  already 
expressed  our  sense  of  the  high  importance  of  the  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  judge  who  takes  the  preliminary  investigation,  and 
receives  the  evidence  in  its  first  and  freshest  shape.  This  is  a  duT 
ty  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be  safely  trust- 
ed to  any  hands  which  are  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  thedu* 
ties  of  the  trial  itself.  We  are  equally  sure  that  the  information 
which  is  acquired  by  the  man  who  has  taken  the  evidence  in  its 
first  and  freshest  shape,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him  who  has 
taken  it  in  that  shape,  is,  in  many  instances,  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  every  other  man's  knowledge  of  the  subject  must,  in 
comparison  of  his,  be  extremely  imperfect.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, a  manifest  propriety,  and  inestimable  advantages,  in  ren-p 
dering  the  judge  who  makes  the  preliminary,  and  the  judge  who 
makes  the  tinal  investigation,  the  same  person. 

We  should  thus  clear  away  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grand  ap* 
paratus  and  machinery  of  the  French  system.  But  our  simple 
machinery  would  do  the  work  a  great  deal  more  perfectly.  We 
should  get  rid,  not  only  of  our  Chambre  du  Conseil  and  Com  Im- 
pp.rial^  but  even  of  our  Jngc  d'lnstructioUy  and  of  all  our  Jugcs  d* 
missises,  except  one,  in  whose  person  we  should  combine  the  func- 
tions, both  of  J'lge  d' Instruct  ion  and  Ju^e  d' Assises.     Formerly^ 
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the  Frencli  counted  their  judges  in  each  tribunal  by  scores ;  and 
imagined,  that  the  more  they  multiplied  them,  the  more  they 
multiplied  the  chances  of  good  judgement.  This  fancy  seems 
now  pretty  much  on  the  wane, — since  no  more  than  five  is  the 
number  of  Judges  here  assigned  to  constitute  each  Vour  d'Assiscsi 
But  stili,  the  security  to  be  derived  from  numbers  seems  to  be 
reckoned  as  something ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  that  powerful 
principle,  individual  yespo^isfhility,  and  it«  application,  both  to 
the  administration  of  law,  and  to  the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  very  imperfectly  comprehended. 

In  the  comparison,   however,   which  the  present  case  affords 
between  the  French  and  ourselves,   this  much   we  are  bound  to 
confess,  that  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  French  is  so  con- 
trived, as  to  perform,  in  the  long-run,  the  preliminary  business 
of  penal  judicature  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  j  while,   with 
tis,  with  a  machinery  by  no  meuDs  void  of  complication,  this  pre- 
liminary business  is  very  badly  performed.     The  three  parts  of 
the  preliminary  business  of  penal  judicature,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are,    !.  To  secure  early  and  certain  notice  of  offences;  2. 
To  secure  the  person,  or  property,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, of  the  oiffender  ;  and,  3.  To  search  out  and  secure,  for  the 
tribunal,  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.     1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
objects,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rest,  iio  provision  whatsoever  is  made  in  English  proce- 
dure.    There  is  no  public  prosecutor,  nor  fimctionary  of  any  de- 
Gcriplion,  who  is  called  upon  to  take  immediate  notice  of  ordinary 
crimes;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  coroner,  in  the  single  case 
of  violent  death.     In  all  other  cases,  we  trust  entirely  to  the  in- 
formation ai  the  individual  whom  the  crime  has  injured.     For 
want  of  a  prosecutor,  we  bind  this  voluntary  informer  to  prosecute? 
which  is  imposing  upon  him  so  great  a  burthen.,   in  loss  of  mo- 
5iey,  loss  of  time,  and  in  trouble  of  various  kinds,  that,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances — in,  probably,  by  far  the  majority  of  in- 
etances — where  the  injury  is  not  of  an  atrocious  sort,  the  injured 
person  conceals  it,  and  withholds  complaint,     instead  of  taking 
measures  to  secure  the  notice  of  crimes,  we  thus  take  measures  to 
cecure  their  concealment.     The  reward  of  40/  upon  conviction, 
in  the  case  of  a  few  felonies,   but  palliates  the  evil ;   and  a  most 
feeble  palliation  it  is.     2.   As  to  securing  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  offender,  in  those  cases  of  offence  whieh  happen  to  find 
a  pursuer — which  happen  to  find  some  one  either  angry  enough,  or 
public  spirited  enough,  to  charge  with  them  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
tiis  powers  to  secure  the  person  of  the  offender  are  upon  a  par 
with  those  of  the  functionaries  appointed  by  th(;  French  j  except- 
IJjg^^nd  }X  is  a  pretty  iciportant  exception,  that  the  French  £r- 
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actments  on  the  subjects  of  bail  are  very  clear  and  precise,  while 
our  unwritten  law  on  this  subject  is  very  much  the  contrary.  In 
regard  to  the  securing  iov  justiciabilit'e ,  as  the  French  call  it,  the 
property  of  the  offender,  the  regulations  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish seem  to  be  equally,  and  botn  to  a  miserable  degree,  defec- 
tive. 3.  The  third  object  of  the  preliminary  part  of  penal  proce- 
dure— the  searching  out  and  securing  the  sources  of  evidence,  a 
point  of  such  cardinal  importance  for  the  execution  of  the  lawsj^ 
Is  very  fully  provided  for  by  the  French  law,,  while  hardly  any  pro- 
vision for  it  whatsoever  is  made  by  the  English.  In  France,  in- 
finite pains  are  taken  that  every  thing  should  be  explored.  In 
England,  no  pains  whatever  are  taken  that  a-iy  thing  should  be 
explored.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  offender  is  brought 
before  him,  and  not  otherwise,  is  bound  to  examine  him  ;  if  the 
witness  is  brought  before  him,  and  not  otherwise,^  he  is  bound  to 
examine  him.  The  evidence  which  voluntarily  presents  itself,  is 
all  that  any  judicial  functionary  in  England  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  attend  to.  The  police-offices  recently  established  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community,  are 
in  the  habit  of  volunteering  their  services,  in  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  crimes  'y  though  in  reality  beyond  their  sphere,  ano^ 
often  without  legal  powers.  This,  too,  is  only  ?ov  London  and 
Middlesex  ; — what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

In  reorard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cuur  d'Assises^  the  people 
of  France  are  entitled  to  boast,  that  they  have,  in  every  limited 
district,  one  such  court  si  at  i07ia7y  among  them,  bound  to  sit  once 
in  every  three  months,  and,  if  need  be,  oftener,  and  to  sit  as 
Tong  as  there  is  any  business  for  it  to  perform:  while  the  people 
of  England  have  to  lament  that  they  have  no  such  court.  They 
have  an  itinerant  court  that  comes  into  some  counties  once  in  six 
months ;  into  others  only  once  in  twelve  months  ;  and  sits  in 
each  place  only  a  very  limited  nivniber  of  days,  how  great  soever 
the  quantity  of  business  which  it  may  happen  to  have  to  perform. 
The  French,  however,  would  have  done  still  belter,  and  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  if,  instead  of  sitting  once  in  three  months, 
they  had  ordained  their  courts  to  sit  always,  and  to  be  every  day 
in  readiness  to  dispense  the  justice  for  which  the  people  may  have 
occasion. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  people  of  England  should 
look  upon  the  institution  of  jury-trial  as  an  indispensable,  and 
nearly  an  all-sufficient  safeguard  against  absolute  power ;  andl 
that  Bonaparte  should  manifest  great  solicitude  to  bestow  jury- 
trial,  in  penal  cases,  upon  the  people  of  France.  The  discourses 
cf  the  orators  who  introduced  the  code,  and  who  take  pains  to 
remove  objections  to  this  modf  of  trial,  show  that  it  is  not  po- 
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pular  ill  that  country :  and  it  really  appears  to  be  a  hobbyhorse 
of  the  Emperor. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  reflections  than  we  have 
how  time  to  bestow  on  it.  Is  a  jury,  in  its  best  state,  the' best 
possible  instrument  of  judicature?  We  have  aheady,  on  various- 
occasions,  frankly  acknowledged,  that  our  estimate  of  its  utility 
is  very  far  indeed  from  rising  so  high  as  that  of  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  our  countrymen.  But  this  is  a  controversy,  into  which, 
at  present;  it  is  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  enter. 

From  the  experience  which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  that 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people  in  France  are  incompetent  to  the 
duties  of  jurymen,  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  jurymen  from  descending  so  low.  Every  jury,  in  France, 
is  thus  what  we  should  call  a  special  jury.  In  adopting  those 
measures,  no  care,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  choice  of  such  persons  for  jurymen  as  are  specially  de- 
pendent upon  the  government ;  but  neither  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  degree  a  study  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  persons. 

The  prefect,  indeed,  n)akf  s  up  the  list  of  sixty,  out  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  be  chosen,  and  may  thus  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  packing.  The  same  power,  however,  is  possessed  by 
Our  sheriffs ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  his  situation  is  a  more  de- 
pendent one  than  theirs,  that  the  power  in  his  hands  can  be  more 
dangerous.  In  regard  to  all  causes  between  the  king  and  the 
peo{)le,  the  set  of  causes  in  which,  if  in  any,  it  must  be  of  im- 
portance that  he  who  forms  the  list  of  jurymen,  should  not  be 
a  dependent,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  of  thegovernmentj 
in  all  special  jury-trials ;  and,  in  particular,  in  the  most  import- 
ant by  far  of  ail  specie/ jury-trials — trials  for  political  libels— trials 
on  which  the  liberty  ot  the  preSs,  the  publicity  of  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment, and,  along  with  it,  every  security  for  good  govern- 
ment essentially  depends — ^thc  situation  of  the  personage  "who, 
in  England,  forms  the  jury-list,  the  master  of  the  crowu-ofiice, 
is,  to  the  full,  as  dependent  a  situation  as  it  is  possible  for  that 
of  Bonaparte's  prefect  to  be.  Whatever  the  dagger,  tht'n,  to 
the  peo|:le  of  France',  from  paclced  juries ;  it  is,  to  say  the  worst 
of  it,  no  greater  than  that  to  which  we,  our  privileged  selves,  are 
exposed. 

In  the  mode  of  commencing  the  trial,  the  French  procedure 
appears  to  us,  in  point  of  dignity  and  propriety,  to  be  consider- 
ably superior  to  our  own.  In  the  French  forms,  there  seems  no- 
thing but  what  is  useful.  In  ours,  there  are  many  things  that  are 
unmeaning  and  olfensive.  In  France,  the  prisoner  is  brought  in- 
to court,  and  solemnly  desired  to  attend  to  the  accusation  against 
him,  while  it  isread  j  and  to  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  whil^ 
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it  is  produced.  No  questions  are  asked  of  him,  much  less  absurd 
ones,  where  no  questions  can  be  of  any  use.  The  prisoner,  irs 
Enorland,  is  asked,  if  he  is  guilty  or  not  guiky  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose ? — To  one  very  visible  purpose  at  least — to  add  the  <Tuilt  of 
a  judicial  falsehood,  i.  e.  of  perjury,  to  that  of  whatever  other 
crime  the  party,  if  guilty,  may  be  charged  with.  Is  it  to  extort 
a  confession  from  him,  in  such  a  moment  of  embarrassment  and 
terror? — No:  for  the  judges,  aware  of  the  cruelty  of  that,  use 
their  strenuous  endeavours,  on  almost  all  occasions,  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  from  pleading  gmlty ;  that  is,  to  induce  him,  as  often  as 
he  is  really  guilty,  to  pronounce  a  solemn  and  judicial  falsehood. 
What  possiiale  good  is  there  in  this  ?  There  is  liable  to  be  great 
cruelty  in  it ;  as  often  as  a  really  conscientious  man,  but  guiky  of 
the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  is  brought  to  trial.  Not  only  is 
the  absurd,  or  cruel  answer  of  guilfz/,  or  not  guilti/,  extorted  from 
the  prisoner;  another,  in  point  of  naked  absurdity,  rising,  if  pos- 
sible, still  higher  in  the  scale,  is  forced  upon  him.  He  is  asked 
in  what  way  he  will  be  tried  ;  though  there  rs  but  o7ie  way  in- 
which  he  cari  be  tried  j  though  there  is  but  one  answer  which  the 
court  will  permit  him  to  make  ;  though  there  is  but  owe  an- 
swer, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  which  it  will  compel  him, 
and  may,  by  torture — H;he  most  dreadful  kind  of  torture  {peine 
forte  et  dure) — to  make.  Such  is  the  procedure  at  common  law. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  in  modern  practice,  it  is  not  by  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  which  modern  feelings  would  not  tolerate, 
but  by  the  pain  of  condemnation  without  trial,  that  a  man  is,  in 
fact,  compelled  to  answer  those  far  worse  than  useless  questions. 
At  the  time  when  we  may  conceive  the  question  to  hare  been 
first  proposed^  and  for  long  after,  a  use  for  it,  such  as  it  was,  real- 
ly existed.  There  really  were  more  modes  of  trial  than  one,  a- 
mong  which  the  man  was  asked,  and  had  a  right  to  make  his 
choice.  He  was  asked  how  he  would  be  tried  ;  and  he  might 
have  ans.vered — By  battle— by  ordeal — and  so  on — or,  by  his 
country.  After  the  trials  by  battle,  by  ordeal,  and  so  on,  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  no  trial  but  that  by  the  country  remains,  the 
culprit  is  5/2/^' asked,  as  if  he  had  a  choice,  in  what  manner  he  wilt 
be  tried.  Why  .'' — Tor  this  truly  English,  and  truly  curious  rea- 
son— that  once,  a  long  time  ago,  when  there  was  some  use  for 
the  question,  it  was  the  custom  to  ask  it.  We  should  laugh  hear- 
tily at  reading  the  account  of  such  rational  ceremonies  in  the 
juridical  procedure  of  the  Hiiulus  or  Chinese.  The  ceremonies 
ill  question,  hov/ever,  are  our  own  ceremonies  5  and  that  makes 
5iil  the  difference  in  the  world. 

'     Tn  taking  cognizance  of  the  evidence,  there  is  one  particular  in 
■#hich  the  English  mode  of  procedure  has  greatly  the  superiority 
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over  the  French.  In  France,  all  questions  put  to  the  witness  by. 
parties  are  first  delivered  to  the  president,  and  by  him  asked  of 
the  witness.  Much,  by  this  plan,  is  lost,  of  the  extractive  force 
and  efficacy  which  belongs  to  the  English  mode  of  cross  examin- 
ing. By  first  stating  the  question  to  the  president,  the  witness  is 
put  upon  his  guard,  and  has  the  whole  time,  during  which  it  is 
repeated,  to  meditate  a  false  or  evasive  answer.  This  is  so  welt 
understood  at  the  English  bar,  that,  as  often  as  a  malajide  wit- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  demands  a  question  to  be 
repeated,  a  skilful  interrogator  immediately  puts — not  the  same 
question,  but  another ;  and  leaves  the  former  till  he  can  put  it  a- 
gain,  when  his  respondent  is  once  more  off  his  guard. 

In  regard  to  the  instances  in  which  the  French  have  thought 
proper  to  shut  out  the  light  of  evidence,  by  declaring,  that  such 
and  such  classes  of  persons  are  not  admissible  as  witnesses,  it 
would  require  a  more  minute  comparison  than  can  at  present  be 
made,  to  say  whether  the  French  or  the  English  have  made  the 
largest  election  of  evil.  To  say  of  either  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish rule  of  exclusion,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  is  to  say 
nothing ;  for  all  exclusion  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  same 
reasons  which  exclude  one  class  of  persons,  would  be  good  for  ex- 
cluding so  many  more,  that,  if  they  were  consistently  acted  upon, 
there  would  seldom  be  evidence  left  behind,  sufficient,  on  which 
to  establish  any  judicial  point. 

In  a  very  rude  period  of  society,  men  think  of  estimating  evi- 
dence by  none  but  mechanical  rules.  Number  alone  decides  the 
question.  A  certain  number  is  fixed  Upon.  If  the  fact  is  sworn 
to  by  that  number  of  witnesses,  *  it  is  to  be  held  proved  ;  if  not 
sworn  to  by  that  number,  it  is  to  be  held  not  proved.  While  this 
rule  continues  to  be  rigidly  obeyed,  one  can  see  a  reason  why  a 
man,  who  may  be  strongly  suspected  of  an  intention  to  give  false 
evidence,  should  not  be  heard ;  since  his  evidence  must,  if  ad- 
mitted, be  of  equal  force  with  that  of  the  man  who  is  ever  so 
likely  to  speak  the  truth.  But,  after  the  time  when  the  judge  is 
free,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  any  man  deli- 
vers— and  to  yield  it  credence  in  any  proportion,  or  no  credence 
at  all,  just  as  he  may  esteem  it  to  deserve ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  good  reason  why  any  man  should  be  refused  to  be  heard. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  rule  of  exclusion  is  a  rule  adopted,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  rude  state  of  society  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded, and  with  blind  simplicity  followed,  in  a  state  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  which  it  is  altogether  alien. 
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The  persons  excluded  by  the  usual  rules  of  incompetence,  are 
the  persons  by  whom,  naturally,  most  is  known  of  thfe  subject  of 
inquiry;— the  parties,  or  those  ino^t  strongly  connected  with 
them  by  sympathy  or  interest.  The  quesiion  is,  whether,  to  re- 
ceive the  most  valuable  knowledge,  blended  with  error,  is  best 
for  a  court  of  justice  ;  or  to  give  up  the  knowledge,  that  it  may 
at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  error  ?  To  determine  this 
question,  we  Iiave  only  to  look  how  far  it  goes.  Courts,  upon 
these  terms,  have  only  to  exclude  all  knowledge,  to  make  sure 
of  excluding  all  error  ;  and  to  deliver  infallible  decisions  by  the 
strength  of  taking  no  evidence.  In  the  business  of  ordinary  life, 
the  rule  which  guides  men  to  prudent  conduct  is  different.  When 
deeply  concerned  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge,  they  overlook 
no  quarter,  pure  or  impure,  in  which  it  is  likely  to  to  be  found. 
Never  do  they  turn  away  from  the  man  whom  they  know  to  be 
the  most  capable  to  instruct  them,  because  he  may  have  aa  in- 
terest in  not  telling  them  the  truth.  They  only  question  him  so 
much  the  closer.  They  never  doubt,  that  if  they  can  get  but 
knowledge  enough,  however  blended  with  error,  the  knowledge 
will  afford  them  light  of  its  own  by  which  to  separate  it  from  the 
error.  It  is  not  when  information  is  abundant,  but  when  it  is 
scanty,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguiih  truth  from 
falsehood.  It  has  been  the  happiness,  however,  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  business  of  judicature  has  to  so  great  an  extent 
been  hitherto  conducted  upon  principles  directly  repugnant  to 
those  which  experience  has  established  as  the  rules  of  wisdom  in 
every  other  department  of  human  action. 

We  had  many  more  observations  to  offer  ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  come  to  a  conclusion.  One  word,  how- 
ever, must  be  added  upon  a  point  which  would  require  a  multi- 
tude,— the  formation,  by  the  president,  of  the  questions  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  jury,  when  the  evidence  has  been  fully  heard.  No- 
thing in  the  least  degree  similar  to  this  is  known  in  our  practice. 
By  the  English  rules  of  pleadings  as  it  is  called— that  is,  by  com- 
pelling the  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  accuser  to  be  met  with  a 
counter  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  defendant — -the  question  for 
the  jury  is  made  up,  be/ore  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  begins. 
When  a  crime  has  been  committed,  there  ai*e  three  distinguish- 
able cases  to  which  it  is  material  to  attend.  1.  The  crime  may 
have  been  committed  simply.  2.  It  may  have  been  committed 
with  circumstances  of  aggravation,  a.  It  may  have  been  com- 
mitted with  circumstances  of  extenuation.  These  circumstances, 
it  belongs  to  the  law  to  define  and  make  provision  for.  The 
questions  framed  for  the  jury  by  the  French  legislators,  are  rs- 
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spectively  adapted  to  these  three  cases  ;  and  point  them  out,  with 
precision,  to  their  attention.  The  English  have  only  one  vague, 
<:;eneral  question,  by  which  they  are  all  blended  and  confounded 
together.  Guilty^  or  Not  guilty,  admits  no  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances :  Circumstances  are  not  submitted  to  the  cognizance 
of  an  English  jury  ;  and,  in  truth,  are  but  little  the  object  of 
English  judicature  at  all.  The  judge,  indeed,  may  sometimes 
take  them  into  consideration  in  his  sentence;  but,  in  most  cases, 
he  can  do  nothing  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  infinitely  desirable 
that  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  in  a  criminal  prosecU" 
tion,  should  be  positively  enjoined  by  the  law. 

The  advantages  of  decision  by  the  majority  of  a  jury,  as  com- 
pared with  unanimity,  would  require,  and  would  repay  a  very 
full  elucidation.  But  this  we  must  at  all  events  postpone  till  an- 
other opportunity  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  do  better 
tlian  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  really  take  an  interest  in  such 
discussions,  to  the  writings  of  Mr  Bentham,  who,  with  all  his 
dogmatism  and  irreverence  for  existing  institutions,  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  of  legislation  with  a  spirit,  a  precision,  and  a 
profundity,  v/liich  entitle  all  his  suggestions  to  the  most  deliber- 
ate and  respectful  consideration. 


Art.  V.  The  American  Mineralagical  Journal,  frrr  January, 
February,  and  March  1810,  conducted  bij  Archibald  Bruccy 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  the  State 
vf  Neiv   York.     Vol.  I.     No.  1.     3vo.     pp.  62.     New  York, 

isio. 

AT  a  time  when  the  science  of  Mineralogy  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  favour  and  consideration  among  the  Academicians  of 
Europe,  we  open,  with  uncommon  interest,  a  volume  which  an- 
nounces ius  dawn  in  America.  Dr  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  now  under  consideration,  thus  makes  known  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  undertaking. 

*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  collect  and  record  such  information 
as  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  Winer^ilogy  of  the  United  States  ;  than 
which,  there  is  no  part  of  the  habitable  glohe  which  presents  to  the 
niineralogia't  a  richer,  or  more  extensive  field  for  investigation. 

'  Of  the  utility  of  a  publication  of  this  kind,  much  I'night  be  said. 
It  may,  howevcrj  be  suflicient  to  ub'^-erve,  that  nothing  has  contri- 
buted more  to  increase  and  diituse  Mineralogical  intbrmation,  thatt- 
the  periodical  works  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  thos<i 
in  Germany  and  France.  At  the  present  period,  when  tuch  laud- 
able exertions  are  making  to  improve  and  cxt^end  the  manufaclures 
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of  our  own  country,  a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  produc^nnr,  orl 
which  so  many  of  the  useful  arts  depend,  and  with  which  natu-o  has 
so  liberally  supplied  us,  becomes  particularly  desirable. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  design  may  be  cariie  1  into  effect, 
communications  from  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  directed  their 
attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of  science,  are  respectfully  soli- 
cited, particularly  such  as  may  relate  to  the  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy of  particular  districts  ;  the  history  of  Mines,  their  products,  me- 
thods of  reduction,  and  improvements  in  Metallurgy  generally  ;  de- 
scriptions of  individual  specimens,  their  constituent  principles,  loca- 
lities, and  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied ;  mineral  waters,  their 
situation,  analysis,  and  use  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
&c.  A  part  of  the  work  will  be  appropriated  to  such  information 
as  may  be  derived  from  foreign  and  domestic  journals. 

'  A  number  will  be  published  quarterly.  * 

Though  we  have  infinite  veneration  for  the  privilege  which 
exempts  all  periodical,  and  especially  all  quarterly  publications^ 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Reviewers,  yet  we  hope  to  be  excused 
for  this  one  encroachment  on  it,  in  the  case  of  a  Ti'ansatlantic 
journal,  wholly  dedicated  to  science,  and  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing but  what  is  favourable  to  communicate* 

The  first  article  contains  the  description  of  some  minerals  col- 
lected during  a  tour  to  Niagara  m  1809.  It  is  written  by  Dr 
Mitchell,  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany.  Among  all 
the  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  mineralogical 
knowledge,  perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  composition  more  pleas- 
ing than  that  of  a  catalogue  raisonne.  It  was  this  which  gave 
such  popularity  to  the  work  of  Baron  de  Born,  published  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  1790,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  entertaining 
treatises  by  which  mineralogy,  in  its  infancy  as  a  science,  was  il- 
lustrated. Baron  de  Born's  enumeration,  however,  possessed  the 
advantage  of  embracing  a  system  fjr  the  classical  arrangement  of 
the  specimens  he  described.  Dr  Mitchell's  communication  to  th*'; 
American  Journal,  offers  merely  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  certain 
minerals  found  in  the  rerjion  of  Niagara,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  The  two  first  words  of  it  bespeak  a  foreign 
idiom,  characteri5*',ing,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can language,  in  which  this  Journal  is  written.  The  author  be- 
gins by  saying,  *  These  pieces  were  collected  during  a  tour  ia 
the  summer  of  1809; '  and  soon  afterwards,  describing  a  speci- 
men of  black  flint,  he  adds,  '  such  as  abounds  in  the  Seneka 
jivaines. '  Other  examiples,  proving  the  alteration  to  which  our 
language  has  been  exposed,  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  Gall/' 
cisms,  may  be  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  Journal  j  resembling  ex- 
pressions found  iu  American  newspapers,  where,  tor  '  a  ship 
takeUy '  we  read  of  '  a  &hip  captivated. '     So  much  lor  the  style. 

H2  ,       . 
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It  now  rcrrrains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  sy&tem  pa- 
tronized by  the  minpra!;)a;ists  of  New  York,  previous  to  our  fur^ 
ther  examination  of  the  euments  of  their  Journal. 

It  is  a  fact,  too  'vcH  known  to  require  illijstration,  that  the  mi- 
neralogists— of  Europe  at  least — are  divided  into  two  contending 
sects,  the  followers  of  the  Freufh,  and  of  the  German  professors. 
The  latter,  with  Werner  at  ihcir  hend,  are  at  all  events  the  most: 
active  and  stirring  j  and,  like  the  Methodists  of  the  day,  make 
every  thing  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  They 
preoccupy  the  public  journals  by  their  notions  and  nomenclature; 
tamper  with  the  dealers ;  compose  gratis  catafogues  for  public 
auctions;  confederate  with  chemists;  intrigue  for  the  appoint- 
liient  of  their  own  pu-pils  to  public  stations;  *  tbrm  societies;,  dis- 
tribute prizes ;  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  every  coun- 
try in  which  mineralogy  is  cultivated.  We  must  not  be  surpris- 
ed, therefore,  if  we  find  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  science  in 
America,  partially,  although  slightly,  obscured  by  their  influence. 
The  general  aspect  is  however  good ;  and  we  may  venture  to  hope^ 
tliat,  as  the  light  increases,  the  fogs  will  dissrf^ate.  In  our  opi- 
nion, the  advancement  of  mineralogical  knowledge  will  be  found 
commensurate  exactly  with  the  distance  to  which  it  leaves  the  un- 
intelligible jargon  o-f  the  '  Oi'j/ctognoste '  of  Freyberg.  Much  has 
been  lately  effected  by  the  exertions  of  our  own  professors  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  wholesome  exposition  aiul  pointed  ridicule 
of  the  celebrated  Chenevix,  wht),  having  acquired  an  indisputable 
title  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pl'an  of  instruction  adopted  by  Wer- 
ner, by  having  himself  attended  diu'ing  his  whole  course  of  lec- 
tures, published  his  renunciation  of  the  German  system,  and  its 
utter  inadequacy  to  purposes  of  science. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  immediate  object  of  discussion. — Dr 
Mitchell's  list  of  minerals  extends  only  to  twenty-four  sub.-tances. 
The  two  first  are  specimens  of  slate  and  fetid  limestone,  from  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  lu  describing  the  third,  a  crystallization  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  he  says  the  angles  of  the  rhomboidal  crystals 

*  are  all  oblique. '     We  axe  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  other  than 

*  oblique  angles '  of  a  rhomb.  The  nature  of  the  fourth  sub" 
stance  is  not  ascertained.  The  fifth  is  pronounced  to  be  '  calca- 
reous rock,  carrying  crystals  resembling  dog-tooth  spar. '  The 
sixth,  a  piece  of  the  same  rock,  '  charged  v/'iih.  iron  pyrites.'' 


*  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr  Gre- 
yille,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  narrowly  escaped  a  classification 
into  '  floetz  traps,  transition  griinstones, '  and  a  thousand  other  fme 
things,  equally  unknown  to  the  collector,  through  the  zeal  of  the 
geognosists  who  had  found  their  v/ay  into  that  mangnificent  repo- 
sitory. 
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This  is  said  ta  be  very  valuable,  because  *  it  contains  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  demonstrate'^  iJie  coaver-i.Mi  of 
common  limestoiie  into  jjyj'sum  '  VVf  know  not  '  the  cliain  of 
evidence  '  to  which  allusion  is  h'-re  made  ;  luit  almost  all  i^yp- 
f-ous  deposifes,  where  rrystalitzation  has  not  taken  place,  exhibit 
tiiis  appearance  ;  bein^a  result  of  ihe  di.4£ite_<iration  of  preexist- 
ent  strata,  and  therefore  often  cotvtainin<);  the  broken  remains  of 
those  animal  in)pressioi>s  which  characterize  secondary  limestone. 
The  fifteenth  substance  described,  must  be  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Calt'donian  students.  It  is  '  native  aulplnir,  from  the  Clifton 
fe^prings  ;  ' — '  wagjTon-loads  of  which  precious  mineral, '  Dr  Mit- 
chell assures  us,  *  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ! '  And,  a 
little  farther  f>n,  he  bears  new  and  irrateful  testimony  to  the  sa- 
lubrious effects  of  that  invahiable  substance,  both  upon  vegeta- 
ble and  animil  bodies.     '  The  moss  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  the  fountains  is  completely  encrusted  with  it.  The  water  of 
"*  these  copious  sprinsfs  lets  fall  the  hriindonc  freely  on  every 
^  thing  it  tauches  ;  but  plants  are  not  at  all  injured  hy  it.     Ihey 

*  -appear  to  vegetate  ycyfectly  'wcii^  and  without  sustaining  the 

*  smallest  inconvenience.     Various  animals  live  in  it      Horses 

*  and  c.ittle  drink  it  freely,  like  common  water.  ' The  other 

substances  do  not  require  any  notice,  excepting  the  last,-  vhich 
is  described  as  '  an  uncommon  a^sseciKtion  of  amianthus,  grajihite, 
and  quartz.  ' 

The  second  article  is  by  Colonel  Gibbs.  it  contains  observa- 
tions on  '  the  Iron-Works  of  Franconii,  in  New  Himpshire,  * 
a  mrmntainous  tract  of  country,  eighv  miles  east  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  ore  is  they^'r  oxtdule  of  Haiiy.  It  is  snnilar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  Sweden;  and  also  occurs,  simil^irly  issociated, 
in  '  gneiss,  alternately  with  granite  an*!  prnnitive  greenstone. ' 

The  third  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  W.  Meade—'  A  De- 
scription and  Analysis  oi  an  Ore  of  Lead,  fr<-ni  Louisiana  ' — 
This  mineral  reseaibles  metallic  lead  in  colour  and  lustre.  [t« 
'brilliancy  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  generality  of  those  ores 
whii  h  bear  the  name  of  galena  ;  yec,  as  its  chemical  analysis 
proved  it  to  be  nearly  a  pure  sul[)huret,  and  both  its  cry-tahiza- 
tion  and  fracture  exhibited  the  cubic  form,  the  difference  can 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  those  varieties.  Le  Sage 
formerly  described  an  ap,  earance  of  galena  which  was  ahuost 
malleable.  Tiie  ore  analyzed  by  Dr  Meade,  notwithstanding  its 
resemblance  to  metallic  lead,  is  very  brittle  j  and  its  specific  gra- 
•vity  7.50. 

The  fourth  article  contains  '  A  Geolooical  Account  of  Dut- 
chess County  in  New  Yoi  k,  '  by  Dr  S.imuel  Aktrly,  \v!io  nouces 
tiic  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  agriculture,  of  late 
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vearp,  owing  to  tlie  intvodiictiou  of  <Tyn:<iim  as  a  manure.  He 
describes  the  mountains  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  as 
consisting  of  masses  of  granite,  occupying  a  region  of  three  hun- 
dred square  miles.  Very  few  of  these  mountains  exceed  a  thou- 
f,and  feet  in  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  a- 
bound  in  ores,  which  are  said  to  j)resent  themselves  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  earth.  Iron  is  the  principal  metal  which  has  been 
extracted  and  worked  ;  but  tin  is  also  noticed.  To  the  north  of 
this  mountainous  district,  occur  slnte  and  limestone;  neither  of 
Avhich  substances  exhibit  vegetable  or  animal  impressions;  and 
are  therefore  described  as  of  primary  formation.  Dr  Akerly's 
communication  concludes  with  some  ingenious  observations  up- 
on the^nineral  waters  in  that  purt  of  America,  in  which  he  de- 
tected the  presence  of  carl>onic  acid  gas — of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen— of  lime — and  of  sulphuric  acid. 

*  A  Cheuiical  Examination  of  Heavy  Spar,  from  New  Jer- 
hcv,  '  by  Mr  George  Chilton,  succeeds  the  observations  of  Dr 
Akcrly.  The  mineral  was  found  on  a  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
by  some  farmers,  who  mistook  it  for  gypsum,  and  used  it  as 
manure.  It  was  not  found,  however,  to  possess  any  remark- 
able fertilizing  quality. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  .lournal  again  introduces  Colonel 
Gibbs,  with  '  a  Mincralogical  Notice  respecting  the  IVest  River 
Mduntain  ' — Connecticut  river.  -  This  mountain  having  been  an- 
nounced in  the  American  Geography,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  as  volcanic,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  it. 
Instead  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  however,  he  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed to  find  only  the  shaft  of  an  old  iron  mine;  whence  ha> 
matite  iron  ore  had  been  extracted,  and  exhibited  as  lava  !  Tii^ 
mountain  itself  is  of  granite,  and  gneiss.  To  this  succeed  the 
observations  of  Mr  John  Griscom  upon, '  a  Mineral  Water,  from 
Lichfield,  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,'  written  v/ith  great  difii- 
tlence,  but  evincing,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  chemical 
knowledge  requisite  in  the  investigation.  The  Lichfield  springs 
liave  long  been  resorted  to  Vjy  the  neighbouring  people,  as  ex- 
tremely salutary  in  many  cases  of  cutaneous  disorder.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Griscom,  their  principal  saline  ingredient  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  This  substance,  with  a, considerable  quantity  of  hy- 
dro-suiphuret,  and  a  small  portion  of  carbonate,  may  be  con^i-> 
spidered  as  constituting  the  chief  soluble  matters  in  those  waters, 
independently  of  their  gaseous  contents,  a  portion  of  which  is 
t^u!p^luretted  hydrogen. 

The  next  article  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  more  interesting 
than  any  other.  It  relates  to  the  discovci'v  of  native  magnesia  in 
NckV  Jersey  ;  and  is  written  by  the  editor  of  the  journal,  Profes-' 
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sor  Bruce;  who  has  also  transmitted  specimens  of  the  mineral  to 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  and,  externally  viewed,  somewhat  resembles  the  talc  of 
Mount  St  Gothard ;  but  with  more  of  the  sparry  lustre  which 
characterizes  apophyllite.  It  consists  wholly  of  magnesia,  com- 
bined only  with  its  water  of  crystallization,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  three.  As  it  is  perhaps  the  only  mineral  substance 
known,  which  can  be  considered  exhibiting  magnesia  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity,  the  observations  concerning  it,  and  its  descrip- 
tion, shall  be  given  in  the  Professor's  ov.'n  words. 

*  Although  magnesia  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  mineral 
substances,  yet  its  existence  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  has,  till  within  these  few  years  past,  been  unknown. 

*  Brogniart,  in  his  Mineralogy,  has  described  several  minerals  un- 
der the  name  of  Magnesite  (a  term  he  has  introduced  as  expressive 
of  the  large  quantity  of  magnesia  they  'contain),  in  some  of  which, 
magnesia  appears  to  exist  in  a  pure  state.  Of  those  which  approach 
nearest  to  native  magnesia,  are  the  magnesites  of  Piedmont,  as  de- 
scribed by  Giobert  in  the  Journal  des  Mines,  particularly  the  variety 
from  Castella  Monte  Although  this  mineral,  as  analyzed  by  Guy- 
ton  de  Morveau,  afforded  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  yet  it 
appeal's,  from  the  assertion  of  Giobert,  that,  when  first  taken  from 
the  quarrj^,  it  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  but  that  it  absorbs  it  after 
being  two  or  three  weeks  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

'  The  magnesite  from  Baudissero,  which  is  near  Castella  MontCj, 
contains,  in  the  hundred  parts,  according  to  Giobert,  68  magnesia, 
V2  carbonic  acid,  15  silex,  2  sulphate  of  lime,  and  3  of  water.  This, 
like  the  magnetite  from  Castella  Monte,  he  thinks,  obtains  its  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  magnesites  from  Vallecas  in  Spain,  and  Salinelle  in  France, 
contain  no  carbonic  acid :  they,  however,  all  have  a  large  proportion 
-of  silex.  That  of  Salinelle,  according  to  Vauquelin,  contains  55  parts 
in  the  hundred. 

'  Brochant  mentions,  as  native  magnesia,  a  substance  found  at 
Robschiitz,  in  Moravia,  by  the  late  Dr  Mitchell  of  Dublin,  which, 
according  to  Dr  Mitchell's  analysis,  and  that  of  Professor  Lampa- 
dius,  contains  nearly  equal  parts  of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid. 
Why  this  mineral  is  described  as  Native  Magnesia,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine ;  unless,  like  those  of  Giobert  when  first  discovered,  it 
contairied  no  carbonic  acid,  but  absorbed  it  after  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

'  At  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  John  Stevens, 
is  found  a  mineral,  which  presents  the  following  characters. 

'  Colour,  white,  passing  into  greenish  white. — Lustre,  pearly, — 
Structure,  foliated;  the  folia  o'- leaves  frequently  having  a  radiated 
position. — The  folia,  when  separate,  transparent;  in  the  mass,  se- 
mitransparent ;  tlie  surface,  after  exposure   to  the  weatherj  becom- 
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ing  opalce. — Somewhat  elastic. — Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue- 
Soft. — Powder,  pure  white. — Specific  gravity,  2,  13. — Before  the 
blowpipe,  becomes  opake  and  friable,  and  loses  weight — Soluble  in 
♦he  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. — This  mineral  occurs  in 
veins,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  thick,  traversing  serpentine  m 
every  direction. '     p.  26 — 28. 

Then  follow  the  Analytical  Experiments  by  which  the  Profes- 
sor ascertained  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  his  examina- 
tion J  for  which,  want  of  room  compels  us  to  refer  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  articles  contain  mineralogical  notices  re- 
specting *  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Lead, '  from  Pensylvania — 

*  Melanite, '  from  the  same  country — and  *  Amber'  from  New 
Jersey;  the  first  by  Mr  Godon  ;  and  the  second  by  Mr  Charles 
Wister.  The  apatit  accompanies  beril-emerald  ;  the  phosphate 
of  lead  is  found  in  veins  of  pyritous  copper.  Melanite,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Wister,  occurs  in  the  district  of  Germantown,  six 
miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  matrix  of  *  gneiss  repos- 
ing on  granite. '  Its  crystals  are  of  a  velvet  black  colour,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  to  one  inch  in  diameter. — 
'  Through  the  granite  of  Germantown,  crystals  of  tourmaline, 

*  mica,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  beril,  are  universally  disseminat- 

*  ed  ;  but  melanite  has  been  found  only  in  one  place. '  Amber 
is  found  in  grains  upon  "wood  coal;  and,  from  the  description  given 
by  Mr  Wister,  its  appearances  resemble  specimens  we  have  seen  in 
Copenhagen,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greenland. 

The  last  article  relates  to  American  fluates  of  lime,  which  are 
said  to  be  rare  in  the  country.  This  also  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor.  Professor  Brucedcscribes  three  different  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  mineral  from  New  Jersey,  from  Connecticut,  and 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  rest  of  the  Journal  (about  half  the 
first  Number  of  Vol.  L),  is  appropriated  to  the  Review  of  Mineral- 
ogical Publications  ;  to  intelligence  received  from  other  parts  of 
America,  and  from  England;  and  conchidcs  with  an  Appendix, 
extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon, 
concerning  the  Identity  of  Columbium  and  Tantalium,  as  an- 
nounced by  Dr  Wolliston,  secretary  to  the  Society.  The  Re- 
view notices  a  very  interesting  paper,  published  in  the  sixth  vo- 
jmne  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
respecting  the  discovery  of  Palladium  in  a  state  of  combination 
with  gold;  by  Joseph  Cloud,  an  officer  in  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr  Cloud's  experiments,  palladium  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  hardness,  nearly  equal  to  wrought  iron.  It  is 
malleable  and  very  ductile;  forming  ductile  alloys  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  platinum;  and  is  characterized  by  properties  wliich  en-: 
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title  it  to  a  place  among  the  noble  metals.  Mr  CIoiul  lias,  more- 
over, been  extensively  engaged  in  experimenis  upon  rhodium, 
which  he  has  obtained  in  great  purity  from  the  ore  of  platinum. 
We  shall  here  close  our  analysis  of  this  curious  publication ; 
no  part  of  which  can  be  deemed  unworthy  the  attention  of  ihe 
public.  To  the  mere  mineralogist,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  j 
because  it  opens  a  new  source  of  instruction,  and  a  field  of  re- 
search, whose  limits  are  incalculable.  But  science  is  still  so  new 
in  America,  that  all  who  take  any  concern  in  its  general  pro- 
gress, must  greet  the  approach  of  such  a  stranger,  even  though 
they  feel  no  peculiar  interest  m  the  errand  on  which  he  has  come. 
His  speech  and  manners, — even  the  very  dress  ttiat  he  wears, 
naturally  excite  our  curiosity,  and  enable  us  to  draw  inferences 
as  to  the  condition  oi'  his  country.  A  number  of  little  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  editor  was  most  probably  hmiself  urxon- 
scioiis,  became,  in  our  eyes,  charicteristic  and  important.  We 
are  struck,  for  instance,  b}  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  A- 
merican  typography;  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  plan  and  form 
of  the  work; — nay,  even  the  advertisements  printed  upon  its  co- 
ver, afford  us  some  insight  as  to  the  peculiar  direction  in  which 
literature  is  destined  to  make  its  progress  among  our  Transat- 
lantic brethren.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
the  air  of  business  which  seems  to  play  about  every  thing  Ame- 
rican.—  Chem  stry,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  greater 
advances  than  in  Mineralogy,  always  appears  among  them  in 
connexion  with  some  useful  and  gainful  occupation.  They  have 
not  yet  found  leisu)  e  to  pursue  it  as  a  science  of  amusemeiit.  It 
is  therefore  studied  only  with  a  view  to  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  preparing  cements  and  manures,  dyeing,  bleaching,  disLillin;^, 
purifying  infected  air,  tanning  and  carrying  leather.  These  are 
the  topics  to  which  the  chemical  books,  {)ublished  or  imported, 
principally  refer.  Other  works  advertise;  1,  are  chiefly  medical 
and  chirurgical  journals.  Then  the  wholesale  commerce  carried 
on  in  these  articles, — and  their  booksellers'  shops  passing  under 
the  name  of  '  Book  Sfores, ' — all  conspire  to  present  us  with  new 
and  peculiar  views  of  the  infancy  of  Western  science,  la  many 
of  its  departments  this  businesslike  accuracy  and  method  may  be 
found  very  serviceable — and  in  none  more  than  in  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  work  now  before  us.  Its  execution,  we  think 
ppon  the  whole,  very  respectable;  and  look  forward,  with  an  eye 
of  expectation,  as  well  as  curiosity,  to  its  promised  continuation. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Ey 
Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     London,   1809. 

^T^RiGONOMETRY  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
-*-    which  has  received  the  greatest  number  of  successive  im- 
provements, and  has  advanced  the  farthest  beyond  the  boundaries 
within  which  it  was  originally  confined.     It  dates  its  origin  from 
the  time  of  Hipparchus;  and  may  boast,  that  its  foundations  were 
laid  by  the  same  person  who  first  undertook  to  number  the  stars, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  to  leave  theheavens  for  an  inheritance 
to  posterity.     We  do  not  know,  from  the  writings  of  this  astro- 
siomer,  or  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  what  circumstances  he 
was  led  to  apply  number  to  measure  the  sides  and  the  angles  of 
triangles;  but,  in  the  history  of  a  science,  of  which  the  objects 
are  all  necessarily  connected  with  one  another,  the  want  of  direct 
testimony  may  often  be  safely  supplied  by  theoretical  conjecture. 
This,  we  believe,  is  true,  in  the  present  instance.     Geometers 
were,  no  doubt,  at  first,  satisfied,  in  the  solution  of  problems,  to 
determine  the  things  sought  from  the  things  given  by  geometrical 
construction;  that  is,  by  mere  graphical  operations,  or  by  draw- 
ing their  figures,  as  we  do,  with  compasses  and  a  scale  of  equal 
parts.     This  would  be  sufiiciently  exact  for  common  use,  and  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mensuration,  whether  of  lines  or  sur- 
faces.    Cases,  however,  would  sometimes  occur,  where  the  errors 
of  such  a  method  were  toogreat  to  be  overlooked,  and  where  the  re- 
sults were  palpably  iuconsistentwith  one  another.     When, for  ex- 
iimplc,  there  were  given  in  a  triangle,  the  base  and  the  adjacent  an- 
gles, todctermine  the  sides;  andwhen,at  the  same  time,ithappen- 
cd  that  thesumof  the  given  angles  was  nearly  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles,a  very  small  error  in  layingdown  the  angles,  would  necessarily 
be  accompanied  with  a  very  great  error  in  the  determination  of- 
the  sides.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,   that  such  inaccuracies 
would  first  be  perceived  in  the  solution  of  astronomical  and  geo- 
jjraphical  problems,  where  it  would  often  happen  that  the  base 
was  small  in  respect  of  the  distance  to  be  determined ;  and  there, 
of  consequence,  some  method  of  solution,  more  accurate  than  the 
construction  of  a  diagram,  would  become  extremely  desirable. 
Hipparchus,  to  whom  both  the  geography  and  astronomy  of  an- 
cient Greece  are  greatly  indebted,  if  he  was  not  the  first  who  was 
sensible  of  the  defects  in  the  constructions  of  practical  geometry, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  ingenuity  and  extent  of 
view  sufficient  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  them.     This  remedy  was 
the  introduction  of  calculation  founded  on  the  famous  property 
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of  the  rigbt-angled  trianp;le,  said  to  be  discovered  by  Pytliafroras, 
and  now  formiiiij  the  -tTtli  of  Euclid's  Elements.  It  is  this  theo- 
rem which  is  the  connecting  principle  of  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ometry, or  which  renders  the  relation  between  the  position  of 
lines  and  their  magnitude  expressible  by  number.  The  merit  of 
perceiving  this  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  which  we  now  speak, 
even  if  not  done  in  all  its  generality,  was  certainly  great;  and  it 
enabled  Hipparcbus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  trigonometrical  cal- 
culation. The  combination  of  the  theorem  just  mentioned,  with 
certain  properties  of  the  circle,  particularly  with  the  methods  of 
inscribing  regular  polygons  in  that  curve,  led  to  general  methods 
of  computation,  and  to  the  construction  of  tables  of  the  chords  of 
circular  arches,  by  which  the  computations  were  much  facilitated. 
The  work  which  Hipparchus  composed  on  Chords  is  lost ;  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  steps  by  which  trigonometric  calculation  ad- 
vanced, till  we  find  it,  some  centuries  later,  in  the  Spherics  of  Me- 
nelaus,  and  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  The  spherical  trigo- 
nometry of  the  latter  was  all  contained  in  two  theorems  concernmg 
the  intersections  of  four  jjreat  circles  of  a  sphere;  which  have  been 
well  given,  by  the  late  Dr  Horsley,  in  \\\s\o\nmeo{ Elementary 
localises.  The  idea  of  a  spherical  triangle  had  hardly  as  yet  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  name  of  trigonometry  was  unknown. 

When  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  North 
forced  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  Europe  to  take  refuge  in  the 
East,  the  mathematics  found  a  most  favourable  reception  ;  and, 
after  a  while,  returned  to  their  native  country,  with  increased 
strength  and  multiplied  resources.  Trigonometrical  calculation 
came  improved  by  the  addition  of  several  new  theorems,  and, 
what  was  still  more  material,  by  the  substitution  of  the  sines  for 
the  chords  of  arches. 

In  the  midst  of  that  increased  activity,  which  the  perception  of 
truth  and  reality  could  not  but  give  io  the  mind,  when  it  awoke 
from  the  slumbers  and  visions  of  so  many  ages,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  was  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. Purbach  introduced  a  more  commodious  division  of  the 
radius,  and  added  several  other  improvements.  Rcgiomontanus, 
the  inventor  of  decimal  fractions,  and  one  of  the  most  original, 
as  well  as  the  most  laborious  mathematicians  of  his  time,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  decimal  fractions  into  the  tables  and  calculations 
of  trigonometry;  he  added,  besides,  a  great  number  of  new  geo- 
metric theorems,  and  deduced  from  them  nearly  the  same  rules 
which  are  still  in  use. 

In  proportion  as  the  sciences  advanced,  greater  accuracy  of  cal- 
culation was  rerjuh-ed;  and  the  difficulty  of  those  calculations^  as 
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v/«ll  as  the  time  consumed  in  them,  increased  in  the  same  proper- 
IJon.  What  all  mathematicians  were  now  wishing  for,  the  genius 
of  Neper  enabled  himtodiscover^  and  the  invention  of  logarithms 
introduced  into  the  calculations  of  trigonometry  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity and  ease,  which  no  man  had  been  so  sanguine  as  to  expect. 
Neper  made  likewise  other  great  improvemonts  on  trigonometry. 
7 he  theorems  wliich  were  the  foundation  of  the  rules  in  that 
science,  were  not  all  such  as  to  derive  from  logarithms  an  equal 
degree  of  advantage.  To  manyof  the  cases  of  trigonometry,  there- 
fore, though  logarillnns  could  be  applied,  they  did  not  so  much 
facilitate  an<.l  abi  idge  the  labour  (-f  calculation,  as  if  the  rules 
had  been  of  a  difiercnt  form.  Neper,  a-;  if  his  creative  genius 
had  always  had  the  power  of  discovering  just  what  he  wanted,  or 
such  truths  as  were  exactly  accommodated  to  the  occasion,  found 
out  two  theorems  uhich  answered  precisely  to  his  views,  and  af-r 
forded  rules  perfectly  acconimotiated  to  logarithmic  calculation. 
Trigonometry,  in  the  state  t-o  which  it  was  now  brought,  continu- 
ed, with  hardly  any  charge,  except  perhaps  a  better  arrangement 
of  its  rales,  and  a  more  concise  demonstration  of  its  principles, 
till  al)out  the  middle  of  tJie  last  century. 

Afcw  years  belore  thatperiod,  EoLtiiintroduoed  the  Arithmetic 
of  I  fit  Sincs,   or,  as  it  n}ay  properly  be  termed,  the  application  of 
algebra  to  trigonometry, — a  licw  branch  of  analysis  which  has  a  pe 
CAiliar  algorithm,  and  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  investigation.  Be- 
fore this,  trigon'  metric  calculation  was  only  employed  to  find  out 
an  unknown  quantity,  of  such  a  sort,  that  tiiere  was  no  occa- 
sion to  reason  about  it  till  it  was  found  ;  as  is  the  case  in  mere; 
arithmetical  questions  resolved  by  the  rule  of  three  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots.     But,  in  the  solution  (^f  many  mathematical  ques- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  reason  about  a  quantity  while  it  is  yet  un- 
known ;  and  the  method  d  finding  it,  often  is  the  result  of  such 
re'asonings.     This  is  properly  the  business  of  analysis,  as  distin- 
J2uished  from  mere  numerical  conipiitationj  and  it  is  what  algebra 
performs,  but  what  arithmetic  cannot  do,  nor  tiigonometry,  till 
iniprc  ved,  in   the  way  just  mentioned,    by   the  application  of 
algebra.     Thus  improved,  it  has  a  peculiar  notation,  and  pe- 
culiar rules,  both  for  the  addition  and  the  njuitiplication  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  circular'  arches,  and  of  all  functions  of  those 
cj-uantities.     B}  this  means,  the  art  of  geometric  investigation  is 
enriched  with  a  new  branch,  to  which  we  may  properly  give  the 
name  of  the  'Irigoiwvtctrical  Analysis.     Jn  this  new  form,  the  sci- 
ence has  been  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  ever  since  the 
change  made  in  it  by  the  improvem;.nts  of  Euler.    In  England  it 
h^s  been  confined,  till  within  these  tew  years,  to  its  first  and  ori- 
|Tinal  occupation.     The  methods  of  tlie  foreign  geometcrsj  how- 
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ever,  have  come  gradually  into  notice;  our tri£ronornetrical trea- 
tises within  the  last  ten  years  liave  generally  contained  some  oi' 
the  fundamental  theorems  and  operations  in  the  arithmetic  of 
the  sines,  and  have  follovj^ed  the  notation  of  Euler.  iNlone  of 
them,  however,  appear  to  have  done  this  in  so  comple/j  a  man- 
ner as  the  treatise  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr  Woodhouse,  who  is  already  knov/n  to  the  mathematical 
world  by  writinj^s  in  which  there  was  more  room  for  originality 
and  invention  than  there  can  be  in  the  present,  has  long  eulti- 
vated  the  profoundest  parts  of  "the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
has  done  much  to  turn  the  attentior>  of  his  countrymen  to  sub- 
jects that  have  been  far  more  studied  on  the  continent  than  in 
this  island.  His  treatise  on  Trigonometry  is  destined,  we  con- 
ceive, for  the  same  purpose.  He  says,  thatahhoagh  he  once  be- 
lieved that  much  of  the  matter  containrd  in  it  was  new,  yet  now 
he  thinks  that  it  contains  nothing  of  which  he  could  not  point 
out  the  substance  in  other  works.  We,  for  our  part,  do  not 
think  (hat  the  author  here  does  justice  to  himself;  but  of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  we  have  now  before  us  a  very  concise,  li>- 
minous  and  analytical  view  of  an  important  science,  whicii 
has  never  been  so  fully  treated  of  by  any  writer  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr  Woodhouse  embraces,  in  this  treatise,  not  merely  the  ele- 
ments of  trigonometry,  but  many  of  the  higher  parts,  and  their 
most  difficult  af)p!ications.  But  when  we  speak  of  ekmcntsy  we 
are  reminded  that  we  have  lately  been  accused  of  defining  that 
term,  as  it  respects  geometry,  in  a  very  unskilful  and  inconsistent 
manner :  it  may  therefore  be  right,  before  we  proceed  any  far- 
ther, to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  charge. 

In  order  to  prev'ent  all  error  about  what  is  elementary  in  geo- 
metry, and  what  is  not ;  in  a  former  Numl>er  we  proposed  thi<i 
criterion,  *  that  every  property  of  lines,  of  the  first  and  second 
order,  which,  when  translated  into  the  language  of  algebra,  in- 
volves 7iot king  higher  than  a  quadratic  equation^  providing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  be  a  proposition  of  very  general  application, 
is  to  be  accounted  elementary. '  This  definition  certainly  com- 
prehends  in  it  more  than  some  authors  of  great  authority  are  dis- 
posed to  include  in  the  elements  of  geometry  ;  and,  if  we  would 
accommodate  our  definition  to  the  sense  of  D'Alembert,  instead  of 
*  lines  of  the  first  and  second  order,  '  we  must  say,  *  straight 
lines  and  circles, '  the  two  simplest  lines  of  those  orders.  It  is 
needless  to  give,  in  this  place,  our  reasons  for  extending  our  de- 
finition farther  than  the  geometer  above  named  has  chosen  to  do ; 
but  a  remark  has  been  made  on  that  definition,  to  which  it  is  more 
material  that  we  should  advert.     It  is  alleged,  that  our  criterion 
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has  not  only  thefault  just  mentioned,  but  another  directly  opposite, 
that  of  excluding  from  the  number  of  elementary  truths,  certain 
propositions  which  have  always  been  ranked  among  them,  and 
which  therefore  ought  to  have  been  included  within  the  boundary 
which  w^  professed  to  trace.    *  Such, '  says  the  critic,  '  are  the  pro- 

*  positions  relating  to  the  contents  of  similar  solids,  which,  when 

*  resolved,  according  to  the  most  natural  and  obvious  method,  in- 
'  to  algebraic  expression,  involve  cubic  equations.     Some  of  them 

*  are  capable  perhaps  of  more  circuitous  solutions,  by  which  cu- 

*  bic  equations  may  be  avoided  :  but  I  believe  1  may  safely  chal- 

*  lenge  the  Reviewer  to  redtice  the  propositioii  to  a  quadratic  e- 

*  qiiation,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  *'  similar  solid  parallelepipeds 
*'  are  to  one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
**  sides. "  Now,  to  cut  short  all  dispute,  and  to  decide  at  once 
concerning  the  merits  of  this  defiance^  let  us  take  the  proposition 
here  given,  and  translate  it  directly  into  the  language  of  alge- 
bra. Because  the  object  of  the  theorem  is  to  express  the  ratio 
of  two  solids  by  means  of  the  sides  of  the  solids,  we  must  con- 
sider the  solids  as  the  unknown,  and  their  sides  as  the  known 
quantities.  Call  the  solids,  therefore,  .r  and  y,  and  their  homo- 
logous or  corresponding  sides,  a  and  h ;  then  the  proposition  af- 

firms,  that  x  is  to  ?/  as  c^  to  b^ ;  therefore  —  =  -y-. 

y       ^ 
But,  this  is  strictly  and  literally  a  simple  equation:  because 

the  quantities,  of  which  the  ratio  is  to  be  found,  are  each  of 
them  of  one  dimension,  and  are  not  multiplied  into  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  order  of  an  equation,  as  every  body  knows,  is 
not  denominated  from  the  powers  of  the  known,  but  from  those 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  as  it  is  on  these  last  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  depends.  Euclid's  construction  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  for  he  directs  to  take  c ;  so  that  a  :  b  ::  b:  c  ,• 
and  afterwards  d,  so  that  a:  b::  c  :  d ;  and  then  he  shows  that 

X         a 

—  =  — -;  and  thus,  conformably  to  the  notions  of  the  most  strict 

geometry,  he  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  solids  by  the  ratio  of  two 
lines,  found  by  the  rule  of  proportion.  The  error  of  the  critic 
is  therefore  quite  manifest ;  and  so  gross,  as  to  appear  unaccount- 
able on  any  supposition,  except  that  of  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
principles  both  of  geometry  and  algebra.  If  this  is  not  a  true 
theory,  it  is  at  least  a  very  plausible  hypothesis. 

Alter  all,  we  confess,  that  we  have  not  answered  literally  to 
the  dctiacce ;  wc  have  not  reduced  the  proposition  in  question  to 
a  quadratic  equation  ;  this  intlLcd  we  hold,  as  well  as  the  critic 
(though,  we  hope,  on  very  different  grounds)  to  be  impossible : 
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We  have  reduced  the  proposition  to  a  simple  equation,  which  is 
much  more  to  our  purpose :  We  have  done  more  than  we  were 
challenged  to  do ;  but  it  may  not,  for  all  that,  be  out  of  the 
power  of  quibble  and  conceit  to  dispute  the  victory. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Trigonometry,  we  must  observe, 
that  every  treatise  on  that  science,  whether  elementary  or  not, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  branches ;  the  first  of  which 
explains  in  general  the  arithmetic  of  the  sines,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tables  ;  the  second  treats  of  the  solution  of  plane  tri- 
angles; and  the  third,  of  spherical  triangles.  It  is,  as  we  con- 
ceive, a  great  excellence,  in  treating  of  these,  to  proceed  as  ana- 
lytically as  possible,  or  with  no  more  synthetical  demonstration 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  fundamental  proposition,  at 
least,  in  each  of  the  above  three  branches,  must  be  taken  fron» 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  it  should  then  be  the  object  to 
deduce  from  these,  by  the  trigonometric  analysis  alone,  all  the 
remaining  propositions,  whether  theorems,  or  solutions  of  pro- 
blems. In  the  first  and  second  parts,  this  is  very  successfully  ac- 
complished in  the  Treatise  that  is  now  before  us.  From  two 
problems  in  which  it  is  required  to  express  the  cosines  and  sines 
of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides,  and  which 
our  author  resolves  analytically,  he  deduces,  in  the  same  way, 
the  expression  for  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  two  arches,  in  terms  of 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  simple  arches  themselves  ;  an  expres- 
sion which  is  known  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  arithmetic 
of  sines. 

From  these  problems  are  also  deduced  the  rules  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  various  cases  of  plane  triangles.  But,  though  this  de- 
duction, as  well  as  the  former,  is  made  with  great  brevity  and 
clearness,  we  think  that  the  solution  of  the  cases  of  plane  tri- 
angles, as  it  is  the  main  business  of  the  practical  student,  shoulj 
have  been  more  separated  from  the  other  parts,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinction more  suited  to  its  importance.  In  another  respect,  we 
think  that  there  is  in  this  part  an  error  in  the  arrangement ;  as 
the  author  returns,  after  giving  the  solutions  just  mentioned,  to 
treat  again  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  multiple  arches,  and  of  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  calculus  may  be  applied.  This,  which 
is  more  general  and  more  difficult,  should  not  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  solution  of  triangles.  More  resting-places,  and 
a  fuller  explanation  of  the  transitions  made  from  one  subject  to 
another,  would  have  been  improvements  that  could  have  cost  the 
author  very  little  trouble,  and  might  have  saved  considerable  per- 
plexity to  the  young  student.  In  other  respects,  the  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  very  skilfully,  with  much  brevity,  cleas-aess 
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and  accurac}' ,  and  are  considerably  different  from  those  which  are 
usuHlIy  given. 

The  vahids  of  the  sine  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  arches 
are  deduced  from  the  solution  of  the  two  problems  concerning 
the  plane  trianijle,  a'  mentioned  above.  They  are  most  com- 
monly derived  from  a  geometrical  theorem  relating  to  the  sines 
of  three  arches  in  arithmetic  progi-ession :  In  this  way  they  are 
deduced  by  Thomas  Simson,  Le  Gendre,  La  Croix,  and  seve* 
ral  others.  The  method  of  Mr  Woodhouse  is  more  completely 
analytical,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  a  learner. 
"We  cannot  help  thiiiking  that  the  most  elementary  way  of  de- 
ducing them  would  be  from  Ptolemy's  property  of  the  quadrila- 
teral inscribed  in  a  circle,  which  he  himself,  for  a  similar  purpose^ 
introduced  into  the  Almagest,  and  which  has  been  added  by  Dr 
Simson  to  the  6th  of  Euclid.  The  transition  from  it,  and  espe- 
cially from  that  case  of  it  where  two  of  the  adjaceait  sides  of  the 
quadrilateral  are  equal,  to  the  theorems  in  question,  is  extremely 
easy,  and  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  one  who  was  just  passing 
from  the  elements  of  geometry  to  those  of  trigonometry. 

In  this  division  of  the  work  our  author  has  given  many  of  the 
most  difficult  applications  of  the  trigonometric  calculus  to  the  so- 
lution of  equations,  the  doctrine  of  series,  and  the  investigation 
of  theorems;  all  in  a  very  concise  form,  very  clear  for  researches 
of  so  much  difliculty,  and  without  the  introduction  of  fluxions  or 
of  quantities  infinitely  small.  From  a  curious  property  of  the 
cosines  of  multiple  arcs,  which  is  first  found,  as  he  remarks,  in 
the  Miscellanea  Analytica  of  De  Moivre,  he  deduces  several  cu- 
rious propositions  of  Waring,  Vieta,  and  De  Moivre  himself.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  property  of  the  circle  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Cotes's  Theorem,  which  was  found  an)ong  the  pa- 
pers of  that  celebrated  geometer,  though  without  any  thing  that 
could  lead  to  the  analysis  or  the  demonstration.  So  imperfect 
indeed  were  the  indications  of  it,  that  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  Dr  Robert  Smith  discovered  their  Uiean- 
in<T;  so  that  he  could  say,  with  laudable  exultation,  ^  Revocavi  tan^ 
dem  ah  inleritu  Theorema  Pulcherrimum. '  The  title  of  Theurema 
Pulcherrimum  is  indeed  v/eli  applied  to  a  proposition  which,  for  ex- 
tent and  simplicity,  has  perhaps  no  parallel  among  the  properties  of 
geometrical  figures.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark^ 
that  though  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  property  of  the 
circle,  its  utility  as  a  means  of  advancing  farther  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  not  so  great  as  Dr  Smith  would  have  us  to  believe, 
and  as  he  himself  no  doubt  imagined.  It  gives  no  facility  to  the 
integration  of  fxuxionary  expressions  beyond  what  is  obtained  by 
the  analytical  process  of  resolving  certain  quantilies  into  their 
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ttinomial  divisors.  Indoed  it  would  in  most  cases  embarrass  the 
proceeding,  to  introduce,  in  the  room  of  the  alf^ebraic  Irinrndae 
the  constructions  by  the  circle  which  miCTht  be  deriv^ed  from  the 
Cotesian  theorem.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mathematical  sciences,  to  ^ive  the  greatest  weight  to 
that  which  is  most  truly  analytical,  and  to  render  the  conclusions 
of  algebra  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  the  assistance,  or, 
as  it  would  sometimes  prove,  the  embarrassment,  of  geometric  di- 
agrams. 

The  investigations  above  enumerated,  afford  excellent  examples 
of  the  use  of  what  we  have  called  the  Trigonometric  Analysis, 
the  principles  and  the  application  of  which  may  be  both  very  well 
learnt  from  the  work  under  review.  And  here  we  must  observe, 
that  whoever  would  make  a  very  extensive  addition  to  the  field  ia 
which  this  analysis  may  be  exercised,  and  one  in  which  much  no- 
velty may  be  expected,  will  do  well  to  look  into  those  properties 
of  the  circle  which  are  given  without  the  demonstrations,  in  the  Ge- 
7i€ral  Theorems  of  the  late  Dr  Maihew  Stewart.  They  form  an 
assemblage  of  truths,  hardly  less  general,  or  less  simple,  than  the 
theorem  of  Cotes,  just  mentioned  ;  and  are  certainly  among  the 
most  beautiful  propositions  known  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  abstract  sciences.  They  will  be  found  peculiarly  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  Trigonometrical  Analysis  ;  and 
the  difficulties  they  will  present  even  to  those  who  come  armed 
with  that  powerful  instrument,  will  be  felt  as  a  high  eulogium  on 
a  Genius,  which,  without  such  assistance,  and  employing  only  the 
antient  geometry,  was  equal  to  such  arduous  investigations. 

The  preceding  discussions  are  followed  by  the  construction  of 
the  trigonometric  canon,  or  the  tables  of  sines  and  tangents,  &c. ;  to 
which  are  subjoined,  some  farther  application  of  trigonometricfor- 
mute  to  various  kinds  of  approximation,  and  to  some  probltms  that 
belong  to  physical  astronomy.  The  only  improvement  we  have  to 
propose  on  all  this,  is  one  already  referred  to,  a  change  of  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  things  that  are  easy  would  be  made  more 
completely  to  go  before  those  that  are  more  difficult.  From  the 
fundamentalpropositions  for  resolving  the  sines  of  the  sumsand  dif- 
ference of  arches,  into  products  of  the  sines  or  cosines  of  the  simple 
arches,  we  would  deduceimmediately  the  construction  ofthecanon. 
This,  we  think,  should  be  followed  first  by  plane^  then  by  sphe- 
rical trigonometry ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  shoidd  come  the  applica- 
tions of  trigonometrical  analysis  to  the  solution  of  problems,  the  in- 
vention of  series,  demonstration  of  theorems,  &c.  The  whole  of 
trigonometry  would  thus  be  comprehended  in  four  sections,  or 
books,  and  the  learner  would  proceed  gradually  from  the  easiey 
to  the  more  difficult  parts.- 
you  XVII.  NO.  33,  I 
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The  subject  to  which  Mr  Woodhouse  next  proceeds,  Is  spherical 
trigonometry;  andh&has  treated  it  with  the  samebrevity,  clearness 
and  extent^  that  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  parts.    In  ex- 
plaining the  elements  of  spherieal  trigonometry,  there  are  two 
objects  to  be  attained.     The  first  is  to  demonstrate  certain  proper- 
ties of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  certain  affections  of  the  tri- 
angles formed  by  their  intersections  ;  the  second  is  to  investigate 
formulas,  or  rules,  by  which,  when  any  three  parts  of  a  spherical 
triangle  are  given,  the  remaining  three  may  be  found.    The  first  of 
thesedoes  nol  require  any  analytical  reasoning;  the  propositions  are 
usually  simple  corollaries  from  the  geometrical  propositions  con- 
cerning the  intersection  of  planes  ;   and  the  synthetical  demon- 
stration occurs  more  readily  than  any  other.     Here,   therefore, 
we  can  hardly  expect  one  author  to  have  any  great  superiority  over 
another  ;   and  yet  we  think  Mr  Woodhouse  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  demonstration  of  some  of  these  propositions. 
In  one  of  them,   the  thing  to  be  proved  is,   that  in  an  isosceles 
spherical  triangle,  the  angles  at  the  base  are  equal.     Now,  this 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  treading  in  the  steps  of  Euclid,  and  de- 
riving it,  as  he  does  in  the  case  ot  plane  triangles,  from  this  ge- 
neral proposition,  that  triangles  v;hieh  have  two  sides  of  the  one, 
and  the  angle  between  them  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  and 
the  angle  between  them,  each  to  each,  are  every  way  equal.     For 
Euclid's  demonstration  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  tri- 
angles in  question  can  be  so  laid  on  one  another,   as  perfectly  to 
coincide ;   which  is  not  true  of  spherical  triangles  ;  for  such  tri- 
angles may  have  the  three  conditions  juhtenumerated,  and,  in  fact^ 
be  equal  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  not  being  similarly  situated,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  make  them  coincide.    Though  this  consider- 
ation is  obvious  enough,  it  has  not  always  been  attended  to,  evenbj 
good  writers;  and  inconclusive  reasonings  have  in  that  way  been  in- 
troduced.    Thus,  in  Vince's  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  a  work 
otherwise  of  very  considerable  merit,  the  proposition,  that  if  two 
spherical  triangles  have  two  sides  of  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  an- 
other, and  the  included  angles  also  equal,  the  two  triangles  will  be 
equal,  is  said  to  be  proved  just  as  the  fourth  proposition  of  the 
first  of  Euclid  is  proved  of  plane  triangles  ;   though  a  very  Uttk 
consideration  must  convince  any  one,  that  the  principle  of  super- 
position, on  which  Euclid's  demonstration  depends,  is  not  appli* 
cable,  generally,  to  spherical  triangles. 

Mr  Woodhouse's  reasoning  is  subject  to  no  such  objections;  he- 
has  proved,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  spherical' 
triangle  are  equal,  by  drawing  tangents  to  the  arches  that  contain 
the  angles  to  be  compared,  liy  producing  the  two  tangents  to  the 
equal  sides,  till  they  meet  the  radius  drawn  through  the  intersect- 
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tion  of  those  sides,  which  they  do  in  the  same  point,  and  tberi 
joining  that  point  and  the  point  in  which  the  tan<Tents  at  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  bise  ii)tersect  one  another,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  two  plane  triangles,  thus  formed,  are  equal,  and 
that  the  angles  opposite  to  their  common  base  are  equal,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  spherical  angles,  which  are  the  same  with 
them.  This  is  a  demonstration  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  j 
and  the  more,  that  so  many  authors  have  passed  over  the  same 
ground  without  discovering  it.  We  cannot  take  it  upon  us  ta  af- 
firm that  it  is  new  ;  but  we  can  say  that  v/e  have  not  met  with  it 
in  any  book  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  rules  for  resolving  the  cases  of  sphe- 
rical triangles,  the  object  at  which  later  writers  have  generally 
aimed,  is  to  deduce  the  whole  analytically  from  one  theorem. 
The  geometer,  we  believe,  who  set  the  first  exaniple  of  this,  was 
M.Bertrand  of  Geneva,  in  his  lElements  published  in  1778,  where 
he  deduced  all  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  from  one  pro- 
position expressing  the  relation  between  the  three  sides  of  a  sphe- 
rical triangle  and  one  of  the  angles.  Euleu,  with  that  superiority 
in  simplification  and  comprehensiveness  which  characterized  all 
his  productions,  did  the  same  thing,  in  the  acts  of  the  St  Peters- 
burgh  Academy  for  1  i  79.  This  laiter  memoir  has  been  folloM'ed 
by  La  Croix,  in  the  elementary  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  which 
is  now  taught  in  the  National  Institute  of  Paris.  This  last  treat- 
ise is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  and  systematic  form,  and,  we  are 
sure,  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  every  one  whose  love  of  the 
accurate  sciences  has  taught  him  to  discover  beauty  in  the  struc- 
ture of  an  algebraic  formula.  The  same  kind  of  excellence,  that 
of  deducing  a  great  vaz'iety  of  propositions  from  one  principle, 
has  been  very  successfully  aimed  at  by  our  author.  The  problems, 
from  the  solution  of  which  he  derives  all  the  rules,  are  these — To 
express  the  cosine  and  the  sine  of  an  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle 
in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sides.  There  is  a  double 
advantage  in  this  manner  of  proceeding  j  the  whole  process  is 
rendered  analytical ;  so  that  synthetical  demonstration  is  entirely 
avoided  ;  and  there  is  a  close  analogy  preserved  between  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  rules  for  the  resolution  of  spherical,  and  of 
plane  triangles. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  much  has  been  gained,  in  all  the 
parts  of  algebra,  by  improvements  in  the  mere  notation,  such* 
too,  as  often  must  have  appeared  slight,  and  of  no  value,  but  as. 
ab'ridgements  of  the  labour  of  writuig.  The  introduction  of  x 
and  J/,  or  some  other  symbol,  to  denote  a  thing  unknown,  con* 
verted  arithmetical  reckoning  into  analytical  investigation.  The' 
^ise  of  similar  symbols  to  express  known  quantities,  brou^'ii  a!^ 
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gebra,  from  trentin<T  only  of  particular  questions,  to  be  tlie  most 
general  and  most  perfect  ianizuafrc  that  has  yet  been  e»nployed  in 
science.  The  use  of  letto's  instead  of  numbers,  to  express  the 
powers  of  quantities,  prepared  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  and,  of  course,  for  the  fluxionary  calculus. 
Euler's  arithmetic  of  the  sines  depended  much  on  the  use  of  a 
contraction  that  kept  the  relation  between  the  sine,  or  the  tangent 
and  the  arch  to  which  it  belonired,  contineally  in  view.  The 
improvement  v.e  arc  going  to  m<cntion  in  the  notation  of  the  tri- 
gonometric formuUc,  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  nevertheless  much  greiKer  than  could  be  expected 
from  so  small  a  matter.  It  consists  in  denoting  the  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle,  by  the  capitals  A,  B,  C,  a»  usual,  and  the 
sides  opposite  to  them,  by  the  same  letters  in  the  small  form, 
ft,  b,  c.  This  notation  keeps  in  view  the  relation  between  the 
sides  and  angles  that  enter  into  a  trigonometric  formula,  and  con- 
veys the  meaning  more  distinctly  and  immtdiately  to  the  mind, 
than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  '^l^ic  advantage  derived  to  the 
rules  bv  tliis  very  simple  contrivance,  is  therefore  much  greater 
than,  without  theexpeiience  of  it,  could  easily  be  imagined.  Mr 
Woodhouse  has  used  it  in  his  rules,  which  are  laid  down  with 
great  distinctness,  and  are  rather  the  better  for  not  being  re- 
duced into  a  t.'tble,  but  stated  at  full  length  as  in  other  problem?, 
and  always  expre^-sed  in  the  Lmguage  of  algebra. 

The  rules  for  the  soluticns  are  indeed  stated  with  remarkable 
clearness,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  detail  as,  without  being  pro- 
lix, is  sufficient  to  prevent  error.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of 
all  the  different  methods  that  have  been  invented  for  the  resolu* 
tion  of  spherical  triangles,  that  is  not  brought  under  some  one 
of  the  six  cases  into  which  the  whole  is  divided.  We  would  very 
much  recommend  the  study  of  this  part  (the  six  cases  of  oblique 
spherical  triangles)  to  all  who  would  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, botb  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. The  illustrations  from  the  calculations  of  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  England,  are  well  selected.  Here  we  are 
glad  to  observe  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gekf- 
KAL  Roy  for  his  application  of  the  theorem  concerning  tiic  area 
of  a  spherical  triangle  to  an  important  j)nrposc  in  practical  geo- 
metry. From  that  area  being  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  above  two  right  angles,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  said  area  can,  in  triangles  constructetl 
on  the  earth's  surface,  be  easily  estimated,  General  Hoy  pc.- 
ceived  that  he  had  th.e  means  of  verifying  his  observations  of  the 
angles  of  spherical  triangles  as  much  as  of  plane  triangles,  where' 
alAhc  angles  ought  to  amount  precisely  to  ISO  degrees.     Tfcp 
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iheodoUte  which  he  employed  in  his  meapuremcnt  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Oreenwic'h  and  Dunkirk,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Survey  of  England,  was  of  such  exquisite  C'^nstruction.  that  it 
could  measure  an  anj^le  to  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  so  could 
exhibit  the  spherical  excess,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  three 
angles  of  the  trianejles  in  ins  Survey,  (wliich  were  of  course  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere)  ab(we  two  right  anjrles.  In  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1790,  he  gav-e  the  followino-  rule  for 
computinjr  the  spherical  exce>s — '  From  the  iogatifhn/  (i/'tJic  area 
of  the  triangle,  taken  as  a  plane  one^  in  feet,  yiMract  the  constant 
iogarithm  9.3267737,  and  the  remainder  is  iihe  logarithm  (>f  the 
excess  nlxjtie  1<S0°,  in  seconds  "nearly.' 

Mr  Woodhouse  has  fTJven  the  demonstration  of  this  rule;  and 
he  adds,  after  exfjlnining  t^ie  n'un>erical  calculation — '  In  this 
manner  the  spherical  ex-cess  con  puted,  will  enable  the  observer 
\o  examine  the  a<.'cHrney  of  his  observfrt^ions,  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  correct  them.  He  may  then  proceed  to  calculate  the  sides  of 
4he  triangles,  by  thendcs  of  spherical  trigonometry:  But  these 
rules,  though  they  must  give  exact  results,  will  not  give  results 
xery  expeditiously,  wjien  several  h'Lin(ired  triangles  are  to  be  solv- 
ed ;  and  this  M.  Legend  re  has  enabled  us  to  do,  who  has  very 
happily  combined  sulHcient  exact n-ess  with  coiiciseness,  by  means 
of  this  theorem  ' — *  A  spherical  triangle  tx^ing  j'rojwsed,  of  vchich 
ike  ^sides  aie  very  small  relatively  to  the  radius  oj  the  sphere^  if 
from  each  of  its  angles  one  third  if  the  excess  of  the  sum  (fits  three 
angles  above  two  right  angles  he  subtracted,  the  angles  so  diminish' 
ed  maij  he  taken  for  the  sides  (f  a  rectilinear  tria)igie,  th  sides  of 
xdiick  are  equal  in  length  to  those  of  the  proposed  spherical  tri- 
angle.' The  demonstration  of  this  very  valaable  rule  is  aiter- 
vvards  given  in  the  Appendix.  The  theorem,  as  has  been  said 
above,  was  discovered  by  Lcgendre,  and  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Notes  on  ihf;  Spherical  Trigonometry  annexed  to  his  Elements. 
A  demonstration  of  the  same  theorem,  remarkable  f(  r  its  sim- 
plicity, has  also  been  given  by  Professor  Leslie  in  the  Notes  to 
iiis  Elements  of  Geometry. 

1  he  other  method  of  calculation  accommodated  to  trigonome- 
trical surveys,  and  actually  employed  by  Colonel  Mudge  m  that 
of  England,  rs  that  of  reducing  the  angles  of  the  sphprical  trian- 
gles to  the  angles  contained  by  the  chords.  A  theorem,  by  which 
the  btter  angles  are  inferred  from  the  former,  is  investigated  here. 

The  formula  which  Mr  Woodhouse  has  given  Wtr  this  pu.rpose, 
expresses  the  valueof  the  whole  angle  contained  byihe  chords;  but 
as,  in  such  triangles  as  can  occur  in  the  practice  of  measurement, 
this  angle  can  never  differ  much  from  that  which  is  contained  by 
•feiie  ard;ies  themselves,  it  is  the  simplest  way  to  seek  fox  their  differr 
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f  nee,  or  ihe  small  correction  which  is  necessary  for  reducing  the  one 
of  them  to  the  olher.  Heaccordingly  remarks, thatDelambre,  who 
has  been  so  much  engaged  in  surveys  of  this  nature,  has  investigat- 
ed a  formula  for  this  reduction,  and  constructed  tables,  in  which 
its  numerical  vahie,  in  any  given  case,  may  readily  be  found. 
Professor  Leslie,  we  must  also  observe,  in  the  work  aheady  quot- 
ed, has  deduced  a  very  simple  formula  for  the  same  purpose. 
'  As  logarithms  are  the  great  instruments  by  which  all  trigono- 
metrical calculation  is  now  performed,  our  author,  in  an  Appen- 
dix, has  investigated  the  rules  for  their  construction  and  use^ 
Besides  a  very  clear  and  distinct  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  ofarithmetical  science,  we  meet,  here,  with  seve- 
ral views  of  the  subject  which  have  not  before  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked. One  of  these  consists  in  the  explanation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  arose  from  the  change  which  Briggs  inti'oduced  iu 
the  construction  of  logarithms,  when  he  took  the  number  10  for 
the  base  of  the  system.  If  any  number  were  to  be  assumed  for 
the  base,  different  from  that  which  is  the  root  of  the  arithmetical 
scale,  much  inconvenience  would  result,  or  rather  a  great  loss 
would  necessarily  take  place  of  those  advantages  which  we  now 
possess.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  duodecimal  scale  of  arith- 
metic, and  to  return  in  our  notation  from  12,  as  we  now  do  from 
10,  the  base  of  the  logarithmic  scale  must  be  changed  to  12  also, 
and  12  *  =  N,  would  be  the  equation  from  which  the  tables  of 
logarithms  must  be  constructed. 

After  a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  logarithms,  the  Ap- 
pendix and  the  volume  conclude  with  the  demonstration  of  some 
trigonometric  theorems  J  an  investigation  of  the  reduction  of  an- 
gles from  an  oblique  to  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  the  property 
of  the  spherical  excess  already  menti{;ned. 

On  these  we  are  not  now  to  enter ;  but  w^e  cannot  conclude, 
without  again  remarking  the  perspicuity,  conciseness  and  extent, 
which  distinguish  this  treatise.  The  analytical  method  is  well 
preserved,  as  mqch  perhaps  as  is  possible  in  a  v/ork  where  many 
references  to  the  synthetical  demonstrations  of  elementary  geome- 
try must  necessarily  be  niade.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
perusalof  this  short  analytical  treatise  will  do  more  tomake  a  person 
completely  masterof  the  principles  and  methods  of  trigonometrical 
calculatiovj,  than  the  study  of  many  voluminous  works  drawn  up 
in  the  ordinary  form.  We  must  also  commend  our  author,  not 
only  for  v/hat  he  has  included,  but  for  what  he  hast  left  out. 
The  omission,  which  may  seem  faulty  to  some,  of  the  solu- 
tions of  spherical  triangles  by  letting  iall  perpendiculars,  seems 
p  us  quite  judicious.  The  computations  made  by  such  means  are 
perplexed  by  the  continual  inspection  of  figures  which  it  is  iii^-> 
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possible  to  construct  with  accuracy ;  and  savour  much  of  that 
state  of  science,  when  men  resorted  to  particular  and  numerical 
calculations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  investigation  of  general  and 
algebraic  theorems. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  some  improvement  might  be 
-made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  this  treatise  ;  and  we 
have  particularly  stated  in  what  we  conceive  these  improvements 
should  consist.  These  considerations  we  are  still  more  inclined 
to  recommend  to  the  author's  attention,  after  having  finished 
what  we  think  is  a  very  careful,  and,  what  we  are  sure,  is  a  very 
impartial,  exatnination  of  his  book.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see 
these  alterations  introduced  into  a  new  edition;  and  we  would 
be  highly  gratified  if  we  could  suppose  (hat  we  have  had  any 
-share  in  brii'ging  this  about,  or  that  our  remarks  have  in  the 
least  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  a  work  which  is  already  so 
deserving  of  praise. 


Art.  VII.  A  View  of  the  antient  and  present  State  of  the  Zet- 
land Islands,  including  their  Cixil,  Political,  and  Natural  His- 
tory^  Antiquities,  and  an  Account  of  their  Aoricidture,  Fisher- 
ies, Commerce,  and  the  State  of  Socitty  and  Manners.  By 
Arthur  Edmondston,  M.  D.  2  vol,  8vo.  pp.  709.  Edin- 
burgh,  1809. 

"^ytrE  shall  know  something  of  old  Thule  at  last.  Since  Dr  Bar- 
' '^  ry  favoured  the  world  with  a  quarto  volume  on  Orkney, 
we  have  been  illuminated  by  tours  and  travels  *  to  both  clus- 
ters of  our  northern  islands.  We  have  now  before  us  two  good- 
ly octavos  on  Zetland  ;  and  are  credibly  informed,  that  we  may 
soon  expect  the  publication  of  agricultural  and  mineralogical  re- 
ports on  both  sets  of  islands.  All  this  notwithstanding,  our 
worthy  author  begins  by  complaining,  that  while  the  *  most  tri- 
vial observation  '  concerning  the  South  Sea  islands  is  read  with 
interest,  and  remembered  with  satisfaction,  '  many  valuable  and 
useful  communications  which  relate  to  our  native  country  are 
soon  overlorked  and  forg  itten. '  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  is 
not  said  in  anticipation  of  his  own  fate  ;  and  shall  contribute  all 
that  lies  in  our  power  to  avert  it,  by  entering  pretty  fully  into  the 
subject  of  his  erudite  volumes.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
the  Doctor  in  the  propriety  of  proportioning  the  '  freedom  and 
impartiality  of  our  discussion  to  the   importance  of  the  sub- 

^  Neill's  Tour  ;  Hall's  Travels,  &c» 
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Ject ; '  $  though  it  would  have  been  a  real  benefit,  if  he  had 
thought  of  measuring  the  number  of  his  pages  by  that  rule.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  all  such  maxims,  the  *  situation,  general 
appearance,  and  climate  of  Zetland,'  are  ail  despatched  in  a  do- 
zen pages ;  while  one  hundred  are  rather  unprofitably  occupied 
.with  what  is  called  a  *  general  history  '  of  the  country.  The  his- 
tory of  Zetland,  however,  is  just  the  history  of  Orkney  j  and, 
having  formerly  *  given  our  readers  a  short  view  of  those  edify- 
ing annals,  we  need  not  detain  them  long,  either  with  the  de- 
scriptive or  the  historical  part  of  this  book. 

The  Zetland  islands  exceed  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  thir- 
ty-four only  are  inhabited.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  much  in- 
dented. The  hills  are  bleak  and  mossy :  the  highest  is  Rona's 
hill.  Dr  Traill  informs  us,  that  the  *  barometer  '  indicated  its 
height  to  be  about  1400  feet.  The  Statistical  Account  says,  that 
it  was  found,  '  by  geometrical  mensuration,'  to  rise  39 1' 4- feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr  Edmondston  animadverts  on  these 
discordant  statements,  and  proposes  to  settle  the  point,  by  a  cri- 
terion which  no  philosopher,  we  presume,  ever  thought  of, — his 
own  bodily  feelings.  '  Were  /,  '  he  observes,  *  to  judge  from 
rni/  experience  of  the  effects  produced  in  similar  si;uatinns,  / 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it  docs  not  exceed  2000  feet, 
if  indeed  it  be  so  much. '     I.  5. 

The  Zetland  spring  does  not  commence  till  April ;  there  is 
little  warmth  till  the  middle  of  June;  and  the  ^^ummer  generally 
terminates  with  August.  *  Nothing  can  equal  the  uncertainty  of 
the  weather  '  during  the  winter  months.  The  medium  ten)per~ 
ature  of  winter  may  be  taken  at  38°;  of  summer  at  ()5°,  The 
islands  have  been  represented  as  dismally  dark  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. But  the  Doctor  repels  this  imputation  with  becoming  spi- 
rit; and  assures  u<,  that  even  at  the  worst  period  of  the  year, 
they  have  a  sort  of  dajlight  from  17  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  4«0  minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon  ! 

As  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Zetland,  the  author  concurs 
with  Mr  Pinkerton  in  thinking,  that  they  must  have  been  Ficts 
from  Scandinavia.  Dr  Barry  conjectures,  that  these  early  navi- 
l^ators  went  first  to  Scotland,  and  returned  afterwards  to  these 
northern  island'; ;  but  Dr  Edmondston  is  positive  that  the  said 
Picts  touched  at  Zetland  and  Orkney,  and  peopled  these  islands 
in  their  way  to  Scotland.  These  Fiks,  oy Petiy  were,  acccrding 
to  Mr  Pinkerton's  expusition  of  a  monki^^h  legend,  supplied  from 
Ireland  with  priests,  or,  as  our  author  .^tjles  them,  '  a  specie? 
of  clergy, '  called  Pcqce. 


^  Preface,  p.  ix.  *  Vol.  VIIL  p.  98.  ci  seqq. 
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Harold,  kins'  of  Norway,  having  invaded  and  subdued  both 
dusters  of  islands,  in  the  end  of  tlie  9th  century,  created  an 
earldom  of  Orkney,  in  the  person  of  one  Ronald,  a  worthy  ha. 
ron, — '  from  whom, '  we  are  told  with  no  small  triumph,  *  the 
monarch  who  now  sways  the  British  sceptre  is  descended  !  * 
This  distinguished  person,  however,  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  accept  of  the  dignity  ;  but  he  prevailed  with  the  ki.ig  to 
transfer  it  to  his  brother  Sigurd.  *  Zetland  was  included  in  the 
earldom,  but,  being  considered  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  was  sel- 
dom dignified  with  much  notice  by  the  earls : ' — *  Except,  in 
one  or  two  instances, '  the  Doctor  solemnly  affirms,  *  none  of 
them  honoured  it  with  even  aiemporarjj  ies'idencc,Jor  any  conu' 
derable  lime.'  (1.31.) 

Dr  Edmondston  relates  from  Torfetis,  and  with  very  laudable 
gravity,  the  pwkward  accident  which  deprived  the  Zetlanders  of 
their  first  worthy  Earl.  '  After  having  gained  on  one  occasion  a 
complete  victory,  the  Earl  directed  each  of  his  horsemen  to  sus- 
pend, from  his  saddle,  by  way  of  trophy,  the  head  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  Sigurd  himself  carried  one  among  the  rest;  suddenly 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
the  knight  whose  head  hung  dangling  by  his  side,  striick  him  on 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  wounded  him  so  severel}',  tliat  the  part 
niorttfied,  and  he  died  so^n  after.'  (I.  3:3.) 

The  next  remarkable  Earl  of  Orkney  was  Einar,  a  natural  son 
of  the  Count  ol  Merca.  He  distinguished  himself  by  first  '  point- 
Jng  out  to  the  inhabitants  a  mode  of  <.ibtaining  fuel  from  turf,  as 
all  the  wood  had  been  exhausted. '  This  sagacious  *  nobleman  ' 
was  therefore  surnamed  the  Turf  Earl,  or  Torf-Einar.  It  is  said 
to  be  '  a  cuiious  circu-nstance  in  the  history  of  this  discovery, 
that  Einar  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  his  people  to 
Caithness  for  turf,  vvhile  the  islands  themselves, '  as  Dr  Edmond- 
ston assures  us  '  at  ttint  time  abounded  in  this  substance. '  (I.  35.) 

The  sons  of  the  Kuig  of  Norway  had  good  taste  enough,  it 
seems,  to  take  it  violently  amiss,  that  such  a  splendid  principality 
should  be  enjojed  by  the  bastard  son  of  one  of  their  father's 
subjects.  They  therefore  very  prudently  murdered  the  aged 
Count  of  Merca  in  Noiway  ;  after  which,  one  of  them,  named 
Haifdan,  invaded  Orkney.  The  Turf  Earl,  however,  got  the 
better  of  the  invader,  and  murdered  him  in  his  turn,  *  He 
then  ordered  H  liidan's  lungs  to  be  cut  out,  and  offered  up 
to  Odin  ;  and  he  himself  dehvered  an  extempore  address  to  the 
manes  of  his  father,  during  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice. ' 
(I.  37.) 

About  the  year  985,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
i;ilanJt; ;  but  did  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  those  a,trocities. 
The  king  of  Nor:vvay  getting  Sigurd  the  Second  into  his  power. 
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allowed  him  no  choice  between  baptism  and  death.  The  Earl 
naturally  chose  the  lesser  evil,  and  professed  the  faith  ;  where- 
upon the  king,  with  rather  more  of  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
^  left  divines  and  learned  men '  to  instruct  the  people. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  accompany  the  Doctor  in  his  detail  of 
the  names  of  the  ditferent  holders  of  the  earldom,  and  his  stories 
about  mysterious  *  fatal  vestments, '  and  the  adventures  of  *  ac- 
complished young  noblemen  '  of  those  times  ;  one  of  uhom  we 
are  told,  *  established  light-houses  over  all  ihe  islands  of  Orkney,  * 
{spcculatoria  or  alarm-towers,  we  presume,  on  which  a  fire  could 
occasionally  be  lighted  as  a  signal) ;  and  another  possessed  so 
much  philosophical  composure  and  poetical  taste,  tlu^t,  after  suf- 
fering shipwreck  in  Zrtland,  *  while  he  sat  on  the  rocks  waiting 
the  approach  of  daylight,  he  amused  himself  by  composing  ex- 
tempore poems.'  (1.  .06.) 

The  obscure  voyage  of  Nicolo  Zcno,  the  noble  Venetian  in 
1380,  affords  ground  for  some  conjectures  ;  but  still  shows  the 
great  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  th'j  history  of  these 
islands,  even  in  the  fourteenth  centi.ry.  The  Frieslund  of  Zeno, 
Dr Edmondston  agrees  with  Forster  in  considering  as  Orkney; 
and  EfStlmid^  as  Zetland.  The  Mimant  of  Zeno  is  supposed  to 
be  Mainland,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Zetland  inlands;  /s- 
cant,  to  be  U nst ;  and  so  of  others.  *  These  names, '  it  is  re- 
marked, *  though  some»vhat  different  from  those  at  present  in 
use,  have  nothing  to  which  they  so  nearly  correspond,  in  Feroe, 
Orkney,  or  the  Hebrides. '  (I.  70.)  Martin  Forbi>her.  it  is  add- 
ed, was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1567,  '  to  try  and  discover 
a  north-west  passage  to  India. '  In  latitude  6 1°  N.  he  fell  in  with 
a  land,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Fricsland  of  Zeno  This  is  in- 
deed nearly  the  latitutle  of  Zetland  ;  but  Forbisher  declares  that 
the  land  was  surrounded  with  a  great  quantity  of  ice  ! 

In  1468,  James  III.  of  Scotland  having  obtained  the  Princess 
of  Denmaik  in  marriage,  her  portion  Wcs  fixed  at  60,000  florins: 
iiiOOO  only  were  paid  down,  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  were  im- 
pledged  for  50,000,  and  those  of  Zetland  for  the  remaining 
8000.  When  the  Princess  produced  a  son,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  his  Danish  Majesty  renounced  all  thoughts  of  re- 
deeming those  {)ledges.  Soon  afterwards,  the  er.rldom  was  also 
s*esigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotish  kusg,  and  the  islands  were 
annexed  to  the  Crown  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  1566,  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary  raised  her  favourite  Bothwell  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Duke  of  Orkney, — just  in  time  to  secure  him  a  tempora- 
ry lurking  place  among  the  islands. 

'  Zetland,  about  this  time, '  our  author  remarks,  *  appears  to 
liave  been  but  imperfectly  known,  even  to  the  Scots  themselves. ' 
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In  proof  of  this,  he  tells  us,  that  *  the  learned  and  elegant  Buch-* 
anan  describes  it  as  a  distant  and  almost  uninhabited  land,  of  sin- 
gular sterility.'  From  this  description,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
draw  precisely  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  to  infer  that  the  islands 
were  pretty  well  known  to  the  learned  historian. 

In  the  year  1600,  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  received  a  grant  of  the 
islands;  and  in  the  same  year  he  built  the  castle  of  Scalloway,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain.  In  rearing  this  edifice,  '  he  compel- 
led as  many  of  the  people  to  work  as  he  chose;  and  in  order  to 
supply  him  and  his  numerons  followers  with  provisions,  the  pea- 
sants were  obliged  to  bring  in  regularly  sheep  and  cattle  to  the 
castle,  and,  on  their  failing  to  procure  the  articles  in  kind,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  money. 
This  imposition,  once  established,  was  afterwards  recognized  as 
a  regular  tax,  under  the  denomination  of  sheep  mid  ox-money.  * 
(I.  9y.)  The  rapacity  of  this  Earl  led  him  into  crimes,  which  at 
last  brought  him  to  the  scaffold;  but  the  unjust  exaction  of  '  sheep 
and  ox-money  '  was  somehow  continued;  '  and  forms  an  item  of 
the  crown^rents  to  the  present  day. ' 

At  the  very  close  of  the  17th  century,  *  the  General  Assembly 
of  [the  Church  of]  Scotland  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  seven 
ministers  and  one  ruling  elder,  to  settle  the  church  afiairs  of  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland.  Mr  Brand  was  one  of  the  number  ;  and  he 
published,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  a  curious  account  of  both 
these  countries, '  *     1.  98. 

In  the  course  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  Morton  family  received 
different  grants  of  the  isi^-nds,  which  were  successively  recalled  ; 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  it  seems,  being  always  indignant  at 
the  Sovereign's  parting  with  '  so  great  a  jewel  of  the  crown. ' 
Soon  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  iiowever,  a  new  grant 
was  made  to  this  family,  in  which  were  included,  for  the  first 
time,  the  droits  of  admiralty,  and  a  lease  of  the  church-lands 
and  tithes.  In  1747,  the  Earl  received  indemnification  for  the 
loss  of  such  of  his  prerogatives  as  were  struck  at  by  the  act  for 
abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland.  In  1766,  he  sold 
all  his  remaining  rights  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundas,  whose  son  and  successor,  Lord  Dundas,  now  holds  the 
estate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Zetland  islands,  is,  that  though  they  contain  22, '^79  inhabit- 
ants, they  are  in  no  shape  represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
n)ent.  '  Orkney  and  Zetland  form  one  county:  Orkney  pays 
iwo  parts  of  the  cess,  and   Zetland  pays  one  ;  yet,  the  latter 
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iias  no  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  *  That 
they  have  a  riglit  to  a  share  in  the  national  representation,  seems 
to  us  beyond  doubt ;  and,  tipon  general  views  of  political  justice 
and  expediency,  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  they  should  ob- 
tain it.  But  they  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparinjr  the 
cordial  hospitality,  the  internal  harmony  and  individud  independ- 
ence of  the  better  cirisises  anions:  the  Zetlandcrs,  with  the  poli- 
tical jealousies  and  rancours  and  intrifjjues  that  disturb  the  peace, 
and  divide  the  society  of  their  neighbovirs  in  Orkney,  v^-i]l  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  booa  would  be  attended  with  any 
immediate  increase  of  their  own  happiness  and  respectability. 

From  the  history  of  the  islands  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
their  *  remains  of  antiquity,  langu.tge  and  literature. ' 

The  Picts-Jmrghs^  as  Dr  EdmondslCin  calls  them,  or Fechs  brocks 
as  we  would  rather  incline  to  denominate  them,  hare  often  been 
described;  and  we  liere  find  nothing  new  concerninij  them.  la 
tJnst,  some  concentric  circles  of  stones  occur,  which  the  autlior 
thinks  it  probable  *  refer  to  some  primeval  reliijion,  rather  than 
to  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.'  (I.  120.)  Possibly  they  *  refer' 
to  neither;  but  are  the  remains  o^i  tings ^  or  places  where  justice 
was  publicly  dispensed, 

*  Trian«j;ular  polis'hed  stones  [pieces]  of ^r^en  porphyry'  are 
often  found,  and  are  called  thunderhdUn.  It  has  Iwen  •suggested, 
that  these  may  probaoly  have  been  axes.  The  Docto;"  seems  to 
think  that  he  disproves  this  notion  by  remarkm^,  that,  being  po- 
lisihed  and  tapering  to  a  point,  thoy  could  not  readily  be  grasped 
with  sufficient  fnmness  to  be  wielded  as  a  hatchet ;  forgetting  al- 
together that  the  polished  etone  now  found  in  Zetland  may  have 
been  only  the  head  of  the  hatchet,  which  was  bound  to  a  shaft, 
probably  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the  stone  axes 
brought  from  the  South  Sea  islands,  which  are  common  in  our 
museuni--.  'ii)e  Doctor  is,  however,  resolved  to  find  some  use 
for  these  thunderbolts  ;  and  he  at  last  comes  out  with  the  extra- 
vagant conjecture,  that  ^  it  is  possible  that  ihey  might  have 
been  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  a  breast-plate ! '  (I.  121.) 
*  Flint-  lieads  of  arrows,  too,  have  been  found  at  dijferent  times  : ' 
i>ut  we  are  not  told  where,  n(»r  by  whom  ;  nor  does  the  Doctor 
make  a  single  remark  on  tlieir  occurrence, — not  being  aware,  ap- 
parently, of  the  importance  of  the  siatement  in  the  controversy 
which  at  present  divides  our  most  diligent  and  intelligent  anti- 
quaries. * 


*  Mr  Chalmers  says,  that  *  celts  and  Hint  arrow-lieads  have  been 
jfound  in  the  Orkney  islands ;  while  none  of  these  have  ever  been 
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Dr  Ednionston  does  not  think  that  the  Romans  ever  visited 
Zetland; — tlie  '  mare  pif^rum  et  ^vave'  nieniioned  by  Tacitus 
havinjT  probably  repressed  their  curiosity.  Some  remains,  how- 
ever, of  square  camps,  he  says,  may  be  ti'aced  ;  and  some  fevf 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  isLands.  It  would  have  been 
agreeable,  if  the  traces  of  encampments  alluded  to  had  been  de- 
scribed and  fi<Tured — and  if  the  age  to  which  the  coins  belonged 
had  been  specified. 

Under  this  head  of  Antiquities,  we  have  pretty  ample  descrip- 
tions of  two  ruinous  houses  or  casilcs— one  at  Scalloway,  the 
building  of  which  ha3  been  already  alluded  to — and  anotiier  at 
Muness,  with  an  accou';t  of  the  law-tings,  or  ancient  courts  of 
justice,  with  their  yotcv/^  and  rancdmen.  It  would  seem,  both 
Beltane  (May-day),  and  Yule  (Christmas),  are  festivals  wiih  the 
Zetlanders ;  although  the  former  is  of  Celtic,  and  the  latter  of 
Pictish  origin. 

The  common  language  of  the  islands  was  formeily  Scandina- 
vian and  Norwegian.  *  The  island  of  Unst,  the  most  northerly 
cf  the  group,  was  its  last  abode;  and,  not  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  several  individuals  there  could  speak  it  fluently.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  scarcely  a  siniile  person  who  can  repeat  even  a  few- 
words  of  it. ' — *  The  present  language  of  the  islands, '  the  Doc- 
tor adds,  '  is  certaiidij  Entilish; '  though  he  is  afterwards  oblig- 
ed to  confess,  that  '  good  English  is  rarely  spoken.  The  corn*, 
men  dialect  is  a  mixture  of  Norwegiail,  Scandinavian,  Dutch, 
and  English.'     I.  14-2. 

The  Doctor  now  proceeds  to  the  chapter  of  Agriculture, 

The  enclosed  and  improved  land  in  Zetland,  including  both 
arable  and  nieadow,  does  not  amount  ta  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country.  This  improved  land  is  divided  in- 
to merks  and  ures.  *  A  merk,  it  is  said,  should  contain  iOOO 
square  fathoms;  and  an  ure  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  merk.'  The 
average  quantity  of  infield  land  in  a  Zetland  farm,  is  five  merks; 
or  from  three  to  five  Eii<flish  acres ;  for  a  merk  varies  in  extent 
in  different  places.  The  rent  is  from  10s.  to  15s.  an  acre;  but 
*  the  amount  varies  according  as  the  tenant  has  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  his  labour,  or  agrees  to  fish  to  his  landholder  [land- 
discovered  in  the  Shetland  islands. '  And  he  adds — '  This  evinceSj 
that  the  Celtic  people  who  colonized  vSouth  and  North  Britain,  also 
penetrated  into  the  Orkney,  but  not  into  the  Shetland  islands ;  and 
this  fact  also  shows  that  those  several  antiquities  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Celts,  who  early  colonized  the  Orkney  islands  alone  ;  and  not  Xo 
the  Scandinavians,  who  equally  colonized  both  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands. '     Caledonia,  1,  26i. 
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lord.]  '  In  the  former  case,  the  lands  are  let  at  rackrent;  in  the 
latter,  at  a  rate  somewhat  reduced.  The  latter  system  is  by  far 
the  most  general ;  and  the  practice  is  immemorial  in  Zetland. 
Besides  the  infield^  there  is  attached  to  each  farm  a  portion  of 
outfield,  for  which  no  rent  is  paid.  In  general,  we  are  told,  the 
tenant's  *  lease  lasts  but  for  aT/ea?;'  which  is  just  equivalent  to 
no  lease  at  all :  and  the  Doctor  rightly  observes,  that  '  a  tenant 
at  will  is,  at  best,  but  in  a  state  of  vassalage. '  In  fact,  a  few 
iachmeUf  or  lessees  of  whole  estates,  belonging  to  nonresident 
proprietors,  are  the  only  persons  in  Zetland  who  deserve  the 
name  of  te77ar}ts.  T[\e_^sliing-^a)mers  (as  they  have  sometimes 
not  unaptly  been  denominated),  though  oiiled  tenants,  appear  to 
be  little  elevated  above  the  cotters  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland,  or  the  scallags  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  indeed  the  author 
himself  afterwards  treats  of  them  under  the  denomination  of 
*  peasantry. '  They  have  no  idea  of  the  *  paupertatis  pudor  et 
fuga ; '  but  delight,  v/e  are  told,  in  '  clamouring  about  their  po- 
verty. * 

Besides  paying  fent  to  the  landlord  in  cash,  fish,  butter,  oil 
and  poultry,  and  performing  various  services,  the  tenant  pays  to 
the  donatory  of  the  crown,  scatty  or  the  ancient  Danish  land-tax 5 
hi^atthy  of  more  dubious  birth  ;  and  zlieep  and  ox  money ^  the  ini- 
quitous origin  of  which  we  have  already  explained.  Tithes  of 
corn,  and  small  tithes,  are  paid  to  the  minister,  who  ^  has  also 
three  days  labour  in  the  year  from  each  family,  at  such  periods 
as  he  chuses  to  demand  it* '  In  short,  no  Zetland  tenant  knows, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  he  pays  for  a  merk  of  land  j 
and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  tenants,  possessed 
even  of  a  trifling  capital,  would  not  submit  to  such  vexatiouis 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  their  rent. 

The  neglect  of  husbandry,  in  early  times,  is  very  learnedly  a- 
scribed  to  the  '  feudal  system  : '  and  then  we  are  presented  with 
some  meagre  details  of  their  present  management.  Oats  and  big, 
or  bear,  are  cultivated  with  tolerable  success  j  and  the  Doctor 
makes  a  bold  encomium  on  the  fertility  of  the  gardens,  which, 
he  assures  us,  '  pnjduce,  in  abundance,  almost  every  variety  of 
culinary  vegetable,  of  delicate  taste  and  flavour:  Indeed,  /think 
the  esculent  roots  in  that  country  Superior  to  those  which  1  have 
met  with  anywhere  else. '  (I.  182,)  We  are  sorry  to  contradict 
the  worthy  Doctor,  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  a  single  dish  of 
asparagus,  sea-cale,  or  celery,  could  not  be  produced  from  all 
the  gardens  in  the  country  put  together ;  and  that  salsafy,  savo- 
ry, cardoons,  tarragon,  purslane,  and  many  others,  are  plants 
utterly  unknown  to  those  northern  horticulturists.  Indeed,  the 
author  is  afterv/ards  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  '  the  fruits  pre- 
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duced  are  neither  very  various  nor  very  abundant.  In  a  few  gar- 
dens, there  are  apples,  and  other  kinds  of  waZ/^r/«7. '  The  pre- 
sent low  state  of  agricuhure,  Dr  Edmondston  thinks,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  Jtrst,  to  its  being  a  divided  pursuit — to  '  tlie  ahuost 
universal  prosecution  of  the  hug  fishery  by  the  very  farmers 
themselves  ;  ^rf/y,  to  the  want  of  leases ;  and,  3(//y,  to  the  un- 
divided state  of  the  scat-hold  or  eommonty,  which  must  doubt- 
less prove  a  great  bar  to  improvement. '     I.  188. 

He  then  proceeds  to  suggest  some  improvements;  and  we  did 
expect  that  these  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  obviating 
or  removing  the  impediments  just  mentioned.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  *  first  step  '  towards  improvement  must  consist  in 
*  hmWxng  dikes ; '  that  is,  enclosure-walls;  and  the  next  in  the 
destruction  of  weeds.  The  only  other  step  mentioned,  is  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  manure.  To  the  expedients  recom- 
mended on  this  head,  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  added, 
the  one  proposed  by  Lord  Meadowbank,  the  formation  of  com- 
post dunghills  by  means  of  alternate  layers  of  any  animal  and 
vegetable  matter j.  with  peat-moss,  so  as  to  induce  fermentation.  * 
This  plan  might,  we  think,  be  followed  with  peculiar  advantage, 
in  a  country  where  so  great  a  quantity  of  animal  exuviiE  must 
arise  from  the  cleaning  of  fish  ;  and  where,  as  the  author  in- 
forms us,  small  whales  are  yearly  killed  on  the  coast  in  consider- 
able numbers. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  separating  the  professions  of  farm- 
er and  fisher,^and  the  granting  of  leases,  must  precede  these  steps 
of  improvement.  If  the  Zetland  farmers  are  still  to  continue  te- 
nants at  will,  and  if,  instead  of  minding  their  fields,  they  are 
still  to  spend  the  summer  in  Greenland,  or  at  the  ling-fishery,  it 
is  needless  to  think  of  remedying  the  vices  in  their  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. \Vhen  these  primary  evils  are  removed,  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  among  the  secondary  means  of  improvement 
will  bc,^  the  construction  of  tolerable  roadi^.  With  the  exception 
of  one  very  ill  mad^,  and  very  much  neglected,  from  I.erwick, 
there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  road  in  all  Zetland.  A  part  of  the 
money  allowed  by  Parliament  towards  forming  roads  in  the 
Highlands,  ought  to  have  been  given  to  this  country. 

The  most  fertile  parish  in  the  country  is  Dunrossuess;  but  it 
is  subject  to  the  sand  flood.     To  restrain  this  destructive  povver^ 


*  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  vol  ir, 
p.  157. — '  The  carcase  of  one  dead  horse,  with  sawings  of  timber 
and  pear,  prepared  ten  tons  of  manure  in  somewhat  less  than  tea 
■uiouthio' 
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the  '  slopiniT  of  the  oround  towards  the  sea,  the  filling  up  va- 
cuities, and  soii-i/ig  some  hardy  plants^  '  are  recommended.  The 
particular  species  might  have  been  specified.  It  cannot  be  meant 
that  any  hardy  plants  will  do ;  tor  very  few  will  grow  in  dry 
sands,  and  stili  fewer  will  act  as  binders.  Professor  Jameson  has 
mentioned  four,  v&xy  suitable  for  the  purpose;  * — Arundo  are- 
naria,  sea  mat-grass ;  Eiymus  arenarius,  resembling  it ;  Triti- 
cum  junceum  ;  and  Galium  luteum,  or  yellow  lady's  bed- straw, 
—  all  hardy  natives,  very  probably  to  be  found  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Dimrossness  itself. 

Dr  Edmondston  considers  it  practicable  to  raise  timber  trees  in 
the  Zetland  islands  :  and  supposes,  indeed,  that  their  surface  has 
formerly  been  covered  with  wood.  He  states,  what  he  calls  two 
*  strong  analogies  in  favour  of  the  opinion. '  1.  Trunks  of 
trees  are  at  this  day  found  imbedded  in  the  peat-mosses  j  and  2. 
In  one  or  two  sheltered  places,  there  still  *  grow  considerable 
numbers  of  slender  rowans  and  mountain-ash.'  (The  ro'iXan^ 
we  may  remark,  is  merely  a  Scottish  name  for  the  mountain-ash.) 
To  these  '  analogies'  may  be  added  a  third,  viz.  that  some  of 
the  names  of  villages,  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  consist  of  Nor- 
wegian words,  signifying  trees  or  forests:  thus  lund^  a  grove, 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  township  in  the  island  of  Unst.  The 
planting  of  larch,  birch,  and  rowan,  is  suggested  ;  while  no  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  sycamore,  which  have  often 
been  recommended  for  insular  situations,  and  are  certainly  much 
Jess  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  spray  and  sea-breezes,  than  the 
larch.  Nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  hazcl  and  willow,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  kinds  chiefly  found  in  the  peat-mosses.  If 
the  experiment  of  planting  is  tried,  we  hope  it  will  be  attempted 
on  a  large  scale:  narrow  belts  certainly  will  not  answer — but  a 
mass  approaching  to  the  amplitude  of  a  Icrest,  is  likely  enough 
to  succeed  in  the  sheltered  places  of  the  country. 

The  plan  of  introducing  sheep-farming  is  discouraged,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  want  of  a  proper  market  for  the  fresh  carcase  j 
Lerwick  affording  so  very  limited  a  sale,  that  the  Incyers  are  ac- 
customed to  make  '  unreasonable  demands '  on  the  sellers,  to 
have  the  prices  lowered. 

The  next  subject  is  the  Fisheries;  and,  in  successive  sections, 
the  ling  and  the  herring  fishery  are  fully  treated  of. 

The  ling  or  white  fisliery  commences  on  the  20th  of  May,  and 
ends  on  the  1 2th  of  August.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  boats  brought 
from  Norway.  The  haafor  fishing  ground  is  from  20  to  40,  or 
even  50  miles  from  land.     Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the^sher» 
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men  are  no  others  tlian  the  ^farmers  of  Zetland.  They  aro  very 
asbstemious  while  at  sea.  The  stnck  of  provisions  consists  only 
of  a  little  oatmeal  bread  hastily  baked,  some  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits.  Some  of  their  lines,  when  set,  ex- 
tend between  six  and  seven  miles  ;  and  400  ling  have  been  tak- 
en  at  one  haul ;  but  from  120  to  HO  may  be  considered  as  a 
good  average.  The  fishery  on  the  west  side  of  Zetland  is  more 
productive  than  that  on  the  eaf t ;  or,  as  the  auihv)r  .'ubicu^ly 
expresses  it,  the  '  boats  on  the  west  siile  generally  /s^  bdfer 
than  they  do  on  the  east. '  (I.  246.)  We  are  next  pt  csent(d  with 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  f  his  fi^ht  ry  j 
by  which  it  is  pretty  satisfactorily  made  out,  that  the  tenant  has 
very  little  advantaare  by  it,  and  the  landlord  not  a  great  deal  ;^-^ 
from  all  which,  the  mly  safe  inference  is,  that  the  systern  ,fbl- 
lowed  is  a  bad  one.  The  author  proposes,  that  instead  of  Nor- 
way yawls,  vessels  of  20  or  25  tons  burden,  should  be  employed 
in  this  fishery  ;  and  shows  the  advantages  that  would,  in  his  opi- 
hion,  accrue  from  this  ch mge.  Such  vessels,  however,  could 
only  be  fitted  out  by  merchants  of  some  capital,  or  by  the  resi- 
dent landowners. 

It  is  well  known^  that  several  hundred  sail  of  Dutch  busses  us- 
ed annually  to  rendezvous  in  Bressay  Sound  at  midsummer,  arid 
to  prosecute  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  During  the  late,  and  even  the  pre- 
sent war,  a  few  Dutch  vessels,  under  neutral  flags,  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  on  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and  pursued  their  antient 
occupations ;  but  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  measures  of 
retaliation  adopted  by  the  British  government,  have  put  an  end 
even  to  this  cl8ir)destine  intercourse.  An  act,  however,  has  lately 
been  passsd  for  encouraging  the  herring  fishery  on  this  coast,  on 
which  Dr  Edmondston  pronounces  a  warm  eulogium  ;  though  to 
us  it  appearsj  that  very  great  errors  have  been  committed,  by  a 
servile  arid  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  Dutch  system,  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  its  adoption.  The  Dutch, 
for  example,  being  at  a  great  distance  ffom  the  fishing-ground, 
and  having  some  luonths'  provisions  to  carry  with  them,  did  not 
employ  vessels  of  less  than  GO  tons  burden  j  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  declared  by  the  late  act,  that  bounties  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
any  vessel  under  that  tonnage,  although  such  vessel  may  belong 
to  Lerwick,  close  to  the  fishing-ground,  and  to  supplies  of  pro- 
^-isioris.  In  the  same  way^  it  is  in  imitation  of  some  ordinance 
of  the  States  of  Holland,  that  the  act  talks  of  sending  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  British  Navy,  with  a  naval  force,  to  keep  or-> 
der.  The  author  informs  us,  that  the  Zetland  vessels  which 
should  naturally  be  employed  in  this  fishery,  are  all  from  25  to  40 
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tons  burden  only  ;  and,  therefore,  entirely  excluded  from  com» 
petinjr,  by  this  new  act,  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  her- 
ring-fishery  !  The  present  bounty  nearly  indemnifies  the  outfir 
of  he  vessel.  It  would  therefore  be  imprudent  to  increase  it. 
People  might  then  no  doubt  be  enticed  to  start  from  the  rendez- 
vous ;  but  they  would  fish  for  the  bounty,  rather  than  for  the 
herrings. 

Some  other  branches  of  fishing  are  practised  in  Zetland.  Coal- 
fish  are  taken  in  great  quantities,  *  from  the  age  of  a  few  months, " 
when  they  are  called  *  silhc/cs, '  to  that  of  *  eight  or  ten  years,  '^ 
when  they  are  become  *  true  seizes. '  (I.  2S6.)  The  Doctor  in- 
fers, that  sethes  must  be  of  so  considerable  an  agfe,  merely  by 
*  judging  frorA  tbeir  size  and  consistence,  compared  with  their 
former  magnitude, '  or  rather  diminutiveness.  But,  that  this  is 
a  most  uncertain  criterion,  the  familiar  example  of  the  salmon 
may  suffice  to  show  :  The  sniolt,  which  we  suppose  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  size  of  a  sillock,  becomes,  in  three  months,  a  gilse  j- 
and,  in  three  months  more,  it  is  a  salmon. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  first  volume,  Dr  Edmond&ton  pro- 
ceeds to  *  examine  the  objections  which  have  been  made  '  to  th^ 
way  in  which  the  Zetland  landlords  deal  with  their  tenants ;  and 
enters  into  a  long  and  not  Very  consistent  argument  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  present  system. 

The  manufactures  and  trade  of  Zetland  are  next  discussed. 
The  demand  for  Zetland  hose  has  much  declined;  but  this  defal- 
cation has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  introduction  of 
kelp-making.  This  manufacture  was  begun  aboutthe  year  1 760: 
The  quantity  of  kelp  made,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Zetland,  is, 
however,  comparatively  small,  the  shores  being  in  general  high, 
and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  sea-weed.  Un- 
til 1808,  the  quantity  never  exceeded  400  tons;  in  that  year,  it 
amounted  to  600.  About  SOOO  tons  are  yearly  made  in  Orkney. 
We  should  think  that  the  Doctor  is  mistaken  when  he  mentions 
the  pric/di/  tang^  fucus  serratus,  as  one  of  those  kinds  not  claim* 
ed  or  cut  by  the  proprietors  of  the  shores,  and  associates  it  with 
the  great  tangle,  fucus  digitatus.  We  know  that  the  prickly  tang 
is  regularly  cut  on  other  kelp-shores ;  and  indeed  it  often  grows 
intermixed  with  the  bladder-wrack,  fucus  vesiculosus,  and  is  al» 
ways  accessible  at  ebb-tide ;  while  the  great  tangle  grows  in  deep- 
er water,  and  is  not  completely  uncovered  at  the  lowest  ebbi. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  the  author  should 
have  occasion  to  remark,  that  *  in  cutting  the  tangle,  it  would 
facilitate  the  operation,  to  employ  a  sharp  scythe  with  a  hook  ae 
jlie  end  cf  it.  It  is  both  a  troublesome  and  a  tedious  operation  U> 
gall  the  tangle  up  by  the  roots: ' — so  troublesome,  that  we  shoiil** 
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conceive  it  nearly  as  easy  to  pull  up  the  trees  of  a  forest  We 
are  the  more  ready  to  believe  that  the  Doctor  may  he  in  n  mis>. 
take,  since  we  find  him  elsewhere  taking  it  for  granted,  that  tan* 
^les  may  grow  on  the  fishing-grounds, — where  the  sea  is  from 
thirty  to  sixty  fathoms  deep.  One  species,  fucus  filum,  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  water  j  but  the  tangle 
seldom  in  depths  of  as  many  feet. 

The  exports  of  Zetland  are  stated  at  53,319/.  l2s.,  and  its 
imports  at  455,920/. ;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Zetland  of 
9399/.  1 2s.  Of  the  exports^  the  most  considerable  article  is--  dried 
fish  ;  of  which  1000  tons,  on  art  average,  are  annu?iliy  sent  to 
market. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Lerwick,  the  Zetlandic  capital — 
in  which,  we  are  told,  there  is  no  good  inn  ;  and  the  esta« 
blishment  of  one  is  recommended.  Meantime,  strangers  are  at 
no  great  loss,  either  in  town  or  country  ;  for  the  '  .savage  vir- 
tue of  hospitality  '  is  universall}  prevalent.  In  the  winter,  danc- 
ing and  card  parties  are  frec^uent  in  Lerwick.  Mr  Brand,  writing 
in  the  year  1700,  regrets  the  want  of  a  proper  seminary  for  edu- 
cation at  Lerwick,  '  many  promising  and  pregnant  ingenys  being 
thus  lost. '  It  is  painful  to  find  our  author  making  the  very  same 
complaint,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century^ 

A  copious  account  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Zetland 
*  peasantry  '  is  next  given.  They  are  a  robust  and  healthy  race* 
— '  although  there  are  no  men- mid  wives  among  them  ! '  Thi^ 
curious  remark  is  introductory  to  a  violent  philippic  against  ao 
coiichcUrs  in  general ;  and  when  we  find  it  stated,  in  a  murntur- 
ing  tone,  that  '  midwivery  is  practised^  not  only  by  regular  sur- 
geons, but  also  by  those  who  have  studied  surgi-ry  as  an  amuse- 
ment, '  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  regid..r  Doctor  is 
somewhat  jealous  of  the  interference  of  tho.se  who,  as  they  have 
studied  for  amusement,  very  probably  practise  without  fees, 

*  Christmas  day,  eld  style,  called  Yiile-day^  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration by  all  the  peasantry  in  Zetland.  No  individual  will  then 
engage  in  any  kind  of  labour  {  and,  if  a  drop  of  spirits  can  bet.b- 
tained  by  any  sacrifice,  it  must  be  had,  to  hail  the  morn  of  that 
happy  day.  Long  before  daylight,  the  fid<'!lers  present  them- 
selves at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  playing  a  tune  called  the  Z)ay- 
davcn.^  the  interesting  association  of  which  thrills  every  soul  with 
delight.  This  tune  has  long  been  consecrated  to  Yule- day,  and 
is  never  played  on  any  other  occasioni'  (II.  66.)  VS  e  regret  that 
ihe  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  notes  of  this  tune,  which 
is  probably  the  remains  of  a  Norwegian  visick. 

The  unavoidable  evils  attending  the  impress  service,  arc  ielt 
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with  peculiar  severity  by  the  Zetland  peasantry',  owing  to  the  re-= 
mo^eness  of  their  situation,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining redress.  Every  man-  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  used 
to  th.e  sea.  But  *  meti  older  thare  55^  and  bovs  who  never  had 
attaiiicd  18  yrarsof:'ge»  have  been  impressed  ;  and,  to  have  been 
even  vnce  at  Greenland,  i«  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  degree  of 
experience  to  constitute  a  searman.'  (II.  S^O.)  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  law  r  No  man  above  55^  nor  under  18,  can  be  legal- 
ly impressed ;  and  two  years  must  elapse>  from  the  time  of  a 
man  s  first  going  to  sea,  before  1k'  is  legally  liable  to  the  service^ 
Tile  poor  nicri  retmTing  from  *  the  ice, '  (/.  e.  the  whale-fishery) 
are  indiscriminately  e<H)?)idf'rcd  as  *  fair  game,  and  arc  hunted 
down  wiih  rem  Fseless  perseverance.  *  The  consequences  are  of- 
ten shocking  ;  always  disgusting  and  painful. — 

*  S^mie  have  nerished  in  die  rocks,  in  their  attempts  to  cscaj>e 
from  this  dreaded  severity  j  and  others  have  had  their  health  irre- 
coverably ruined,  by  v/atching  and  exposure  during  increment 
W(  -Tther,,  The  panic  is  not  confined  to  the  young  and  the  active  i 
ks  syoipathetic  influence  extends  even  to  old  men  and  boys  ;  and 
the  appe?irance  of  a  boat  resembling  that  in  the  impress  service,  is 
taken  as  the  signal  f  )r  a  general  flight.  And  not  without  reason: 
for  cfteiv  whi>e  Gelebr;iting,  widi  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
miT'b,  the  wedding  of  some  youthful  pair,  or  engaged  in  the 
annual  amusements  of  a  winter  night,  the  harmony  of  the  scene 
has  been  rudely  terminated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  press- 
gang,  and  their  victims  dragged,  amidst  teaFS  and  lamentations, 
to  the  general  rendezvous. '  II.  68. 

The  people  are  very  superstitious  j  an-d  some  of  their  fancies 
are  as  unmeaning  as  any  we  ever  heard  of.  *  Certain  names 
jnust  not  be  mentioned  while  they  are  setting  their  lines—espe- 
cially the  minister^  and  the  cat .' '  In  the  year  1700,  the  Rever- 
end Mr  Brand  was  much  scajidali:^ed  at  v/hat  he  emphatically 
denounces  as  the  *  hellish  and  tremendous  devilry '  of  witchcraft* 
The  peasantry  stilt  believe  m  its  existence  ;  and,  no  lontrer  ago 
tlian  ISO-J,  *  a  man  entered  a  prosecution,  in  the  Sherifl-court, 
against  a  woman  for  witchcraft. '  The  Sheriff-substitute  allowed 
the  cause  to  come  into  coart,  and  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
folly  of  such'  proceedmgg. 

As  might  be  expected  froiu  an  M.  D.  of  the  author^s  communi- 
cative dispositron,  the  chapter  of  diseases  is  a  formidable  one.  He 
commences  with  a  classification  o{'  all  contagious  maladies,  begin- 
ning with  smallpoxy  and  ending  with  covvpox.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
of  the  success  of  vaccination  in  Zetland,  and  of  the  contagion  oiF 
the  graallpox  being  there  absolutely  ♦  extinguished. '  (II.  yo*)   h-^ 
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mon""  tlie  hfvvous  disease?,  epilepsy  was  formerly  prevalent,  and 
was  often  communicated,  as  if  by  sympoihy,  esjiecially  in  church- 
es, under  the  ministrations  of  a  powerful  preacher.  The  '  mis- 
sionarif  s '  (sent  by  we  know  not  whom)  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  condemn  ali/rroariinfjand  crying  out  tlurjng  divine  5;ervice,  a:id 
have  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  frequency  o!  the?e  fits.  iiSuch  men,  we 
must  remark,  can  scarcely  be  desei^ing  of  the  severe  sarcasms 
ithrown  out  against  them  by  the  Doctor.  (II.  62.)  C(nii;umplions, 
rheumatisms,  and  li.ver.coinpiainls,  with  sever.iJ  disgusting  cuta- 
neous aflections,  swell  the  list  of  Zetland  diseases.  Crouf)  is  here 
much  Icssfata^  tiian  in  tiie  south,  notbeino  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory svniptoms :  '  as  soon  as  the  sound  in  tlie  couch  re- 
sembling crowing,  has  been  fairly  established,  all  danger  i>^  kok- 
-ed  upon  to  be  at  an  end. '  Low  nervous  fevers  are  fieqiient ; 
and  the  prevalent  inattention  to  cleanliness  among  the  l-wer  or- 
ders keeps  the  contagion  ever  alive.  Although  these  people  are 
all  accustomed  to  sailing  on  the  sea  from  their  inl'am  \,  yet  so 
jittk?  do  they  seem  to  value  -cleanliness,  or  to  prize  ablution  in 
the  limpid  tides  around  them,  that,  we  are  assured,  '  not  one 
man  in  five  hundred  *  ever  learns  to  swim. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  and  their  division  into  par ishe?, 
are  next  considered.  There  are  twenty-nine  parishes,  which  f orm 
thirteen  ministrus  onlyj  sixteen  of  the  old  parishes  being  suppres- 
sed or  annexed.  In  his  sketch  of  these  ministries,  the  author  ne- 
ver thinks  of  telling  us  how  many  souls  are  in  the  cure  ,5  his  only 
anxiely  being  to  let  ;us  know  the  number  of  merks  uf  rental  land 
contained  in  each.  Zetland,  it  appears,  is  overpeopled.  •  In 
its  present  state,  it  can  barely  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence 
to  a  population  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  actual  amount. ' 
-(II.  14-6.)  In  1755,  according  to  Dr  Webster,  the  population 
was  15,210:^  about  1792,*  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  it 
was  20,186,;  and  in  1802,  by  the  Government  census,  it  wa$ 
22,379.  This  increase  is  ascribed  to  the  means  which  the 
landlords  have  used  10  promote  early  marriage?,  and  to  fix  the 
dependent  couple  on  their  grounds.  Since  1804,  the  popula- 
tion has  been  rather  decreasing  ;  and  the  Doctor  quotes  Mr  Mal- 
thus  with  great  accuracy  on  the  cj-uIs  of  improvident  fertility. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  views  of  this  enlightened  philosopher  an- 
ticipated near  two  centuries  ago  by  the  good  sense  of  tht  Zeii.vnd 
^governors.  In  what  are  c&lied  their  '  country  acts, '  there  vvas  a 
beries  of  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  imprudent  marriages — 


*  Or  rather  1795  ;  for  several  of  the  Zetland  statistical  reports 
sv'ere  not  published  till  J1796. 
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tbe  last  of  will  elk,  dated  in  1725,  ordaiiis,  *  That  none  be  allowed 

*  to  marry,  who  has  not  forty  pounds  Scots  of  free  gear  to  set  up 
^  house  upon,  or  some  lawful  trade  whereby  to  subsist;  nor  such 

*  as  cannot  read,  and  is  someway  capable  of  demeaning  himseli' 

*  as  a  Christian  master  of  a  family  ;  and  that  the  foresaid  society 

*  (that  is,  a  society  of  rustic  censors  called  Rancelmen)  require 

*  thereunto,  and  suffer  none  otherwis-e  to  marry. ' 

The  division  of  whales  and  wrecks  is  a  subject  of  some  import- 
ance to  these  islanders.  Many  small  whales  resembliug  grampus- 
les  are  yearly  embayed  and  killed.  These  would,  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  become  the  sole   property  of  the  captors,  not  being 

*  large  whales,  *  or  '  royal  fish. '  But,  by  an  agreement  entered 
into  in  the  year  17S9,  between  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  donee  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  heritors  of  Zetland,  it  was  settled,  that  the 
captors  should  thenceforth  receive  only  a  thiril  part  of  the  whales, 
and  that  the  other  two  parts  should  be  appropriated  by  the  said 
donee  ai)d  heritors.  The  author  declaims,  and,  we  think,  with 
success,  against  repressing  the  indu!»try  of  the  people  in  killing  the 
whales,  by  thus  robbing  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour:  nor  can  we  see  very  clearly  what  right  the  heritors  had  ta 
tenter  into  an  agreement  with  Lord  Morton,  materially  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  captors — the  whole  merchants,  fishermen,  and 
peasants  ol'  Zetland.  As  to  unknown  wrecks,  the  High  Admiral 
&nd  the  ground  proprietor  claim  all :  '  the  tenants  content  them- 
selves with  what  they  can  conveniently  carry  oE  and  conceal,  ^ 
(which  we  shouui  reckon  very  near  akin  to  stealing)^  together  with 

*  their  allowance  for  salvage  ;  which  latter  not  being  always  duly 
paid  to  them,  has  occasioned  the  practice  of  theft. ' 

The  last  subject  treated  of  is  the  *  Natural  History  '  of  the 
islands.  Wher.  we  lound  it  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  chapter, 
that  '  in  a  gtc^logical  point  of  view,  they  arepcadiarij^  interesting  ; 
and  that  many  hundred  undescribed  marine  insects  are  every  day 
to  be  seen  on  their  shores,'  we  naturally  flattered  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  some  very  interesting  communications:  but  our  hopes 
were  a  little  damped  when  we  foimd  that  the  author  intended  to 

*  confine  his  observations  chiefly  to  points  less  generally  known, 
leaving  to  some  future  votary  of  the  science  the  task  of  minute 
relation. ' 

The  section  entitled  *  BotanicalObscrvations,'  accordingly, does 
jaot  contain  one  botanical  observation,  unless  the  follownig  pre- 
cious morsel  may  be  accounted  such — '  Among  ihe  mosses,  there, 
occur  a  few  rather  novel  species  of  cryptogamia ;  and  I  have 
:-een  what  I  took  to  be  one  or  two  species  of  indigenous  grasses 
growing  along  the  sea-side.'  (II.  1S7.) — The  former  part  of  this 
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aentence  Is  utterly  unintelligible :  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  Doc- 
tor need  not  use  the  language  of  hesitation ;  for  we  are  verily 
convinced  that  every  sheep  and  shelti/  in  the  country  has  not  en- 
ly  seen,  but  tasted,  several  *  species  of  indigenous  grasses  grow- 
ing along  the  sea-side. ' 

XJie  botanical  is  followed  by  a  geological  section ;  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  which,  being  borrowed  implicitly  from  Professor 
Jameson's  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
is  of  a  very  respectable  character.     Some  remarks  are  subjoined^ 
which  are  evidently  the  author's  own.     1st,   He  tells  us,  that 
*  coal  has  never  yet  been  discovered,  although,  from  the  nature 
^f  the  rocks  so  generally  prevalent,   its  existence  may  be  infer- 
red. '     The  rocks  *  generally  prevalent '  are,  according  to  hia 
own  account,  granite,  gneiss,  mica»ceous  shistus,  and  serpentine,, 
with  some  indurated  and  dark-red  sandstone,  and  beds  of  pri-^ 
mary  limestone;  all  of  which,  we  should  think,  are  most  inimi- 
cal to  the  inference  of  finding  coal.     *  Veins  of  greenstone  and 
basalt  '  are  mention€d  as  occurring  only  in  one  island  j  and  we 
do  not  hear  at  all  of  the  occurrence  of  argillaceous  shistus  with 
vegetable  impressions,  of  clay- ironstone,  or  limestone  with  pe- 
trifactions,— one  or  other  of  which  generally  abounds  in  coal- 
ijistricts.     2diy,  He  remarks,  that  *  from  this  sketch  there  ap- 
pears [appear]  to  be  examples  in  Zetland  of  three  of  the  Wer- 
ner'ian Jhrniations  of  rocks  only;  the  primitive,  secondary,  and 
alluvial.'     This  piece  of  learning  is  rather  unlucky;  as  these 
three  great  divisions  are  not  forraations,  but  classes  ;  each  class 
including  several  formations.     The  Wernerians  admit  no  secon- 
dary dass  of  rocks;  they  divide  rock«  into  Primitive,  Transition^ 
Floetz,  and  Alluvial ;  and  jloetz  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  secondary.     3dly,  He  affirms,  that  the  rocks  *  every  where 
furnish  satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  Neptunian  system.'     But 
he  docs  not  specify  one  of  these  satisfactory  illustrations,  though 
HO  topic  is  at  present  more  keenly  discussed  than   the  aqueous 
or  igneous  origin  of  the  rocky  crust  of  our  globe.     The  Vul- 
canists  must  smile,  therefore,  at  the  Doctor's  innocent  hostility; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Neptunists  may  disclaim  the  aid  of 
his  unproved  assertions. 

Under  the  head  of  *  Zoological  Observations,'  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  and  Insects,  are  treated  of  in  due  osder; 
and  with  all  the  useless  and  absurd  precision  of  the  Linnean  no- 
menclature. If  he  was  resolved  to  be  rigorously  systematical, 
he  should  have  begun  with  Bipeds;  and  have  displayed,  in  tech- 
nical phraseology,  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Jib/no  f-^/i/^is  of 
Che  Zetland  islands.     He  commences,  hov/ever,  with  the  Bqjnr^ 
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Cahallus  var.,  by  which  he  means  nothing  else  than  the  sJiellic^ 
or  Zetland  pony.  These  ponies,  we  aje  told,  are  very  sagaci- 
ous J  so  much  so,  that,  in  cros-^ing  the  mossy  hills,  they  of  them- 
selves select  the  best  *  road, '  though  (here  be  not  the  'vestige 
of  a  foot-print. '  (H-  207.) — Var.  2.  of  the  Qvis  aries  of  Linnaeus, 
that  is,  the  fehort-tailed  sheep,  is  found  in  Zetland! — So  it  i^ 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe.  A  h  ng  discussion  on  the 
blindness  of  sheep  is  here  introduced  j  which  is  natural  enough 
from  an  author  who  has  written  a  volume  on  ophthalmia. 

Afier  mentioning  the  varieties  of  the  Porcus  [Sus]  scrofa,  and 
of  the  Canis  i'amiliaris,  to  be  f)und  in  the  islands,  the  author 
adds,  that  *  the  remaining  quadrupeds  are  universally  known, 
and  present  nothing  peculiar.  '  The  Jerret  is,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  one  of  these  remainmg  quadrupeds  j  and  as  it  has  gene- 
rally' been  regarded  as  a  native  only  of  Africa,  we  expected  gome 
remarks  on  the  anomaly  of  its  existence  as  a  denizen  of  Zetland. 
Not  a  word,  however,  is  said  on  the  subject;  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  adopt  the  least  violent  i-upposition,  which  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  a  blunder,  and  has  mis- 
taken either  the  polecat  or  the  weasel  for  the  ferret. 

Although  there  are  '  no  birds  peculiar  to  Zetland,  nor  any  in 
it  which  have  not  been  anatomically  [technically]  described  in 
J5jstems  of  ornithology,  '  yet  the  Doctor  announces,  that  his  op- 
portunities '  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  certain  facts,  respect- 
ing the  economy  of  some  of  them,  which  are  not  generally 
Jvnown. '  Some  of  these  tacts  evince  a  good  deal  of  credulity 
on  the  part  of  the  author.     For  example,  the  following. 

•  The  erne,  or  white-tailed  eagle,  sometimes  attacks  the  halibut, 
a  fish  which  grows  to  an  immense  si?e. — He  strikes  his  claws  in 
the  fish  with  all  his  force,  determined  hot  to  forego  his  hold,  and, 
although  but  rarely,  is  sometimes  drownec}:  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
ofF  his  prey.  When  he  has  overcome  the  Ijalibut,  he  raises  one  of 
his  wings,  v/hich  serves  as  a  sail,  and^  if  favoured  by  the  wind,  in 
that  attitude  drifts  towards  the  land.  The  moment  he  touches  the 
shore,  he  begins  to  eat  out  and  disengage  his  claws ;  but  if  disco- 
vered btfore  iliis  can  be  effected,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first 
assailant.  J  know  a  gentleman,  who,  having  seen  an  eagle  en- 
tangled in  this  manner,  attacked  and  killed  him  on  his  arrival  on 
fchore.  * 

The  common  crow  of  Zetland,  is  the  Flooded,  or  Royston 
Crow  The  author  gravely  informs  us.  that  these  crows  seldom 
associate,  unless  for  the  '  purpose  of  holding  what  is  called  the 
fira-jo's  court ;  ' — a  name  derived  probibly  from  the  similarity  of 
this  ''  institution,  "  as  it  is  still  more  gravely  styled-  to  the  sit» 
tings  of  the  law-tings  already  mentioned. 
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*  This  institution  exhibits  a  curious  fact  in  their  history.  Numbers 
are  seen  to  assemble  on  a  particular  hill  or  field  from  many  different 
points.  On  i^ome  occasions,  the  meeting  does  not  appear  to  be  com- 
plete before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  all  the  de- 
puties have  arrived,  a  very  general  noise  and  croaking  ensue;  and, 
shortly  after,  the  whole  fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  they 
persecute  and  beat  until  they  kill  them.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, they  quietly  disperse.  * 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  these  craw-cortris  are  held,  is 
not  mentioned.  We  believe  the  term  will  crenerally  be  found  to 
be  intermediate  between  Hilary  and  Easter;  and  we  think  it 
much  more  probable  that  the  object  of  such  assemblies  is  the 
making  up  of  matches,  than  the  trial  and  puuishinent  of  delin- 
quents. Some  days  may  elapse  before  they  can  adjust  their  ri- 
-valships  and  jealousies,  and  some  fightint;  is  exceedingly  natu- 
ral; but  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  the  Doctor  will  himself  take 
the  trouble  of  attending  a  cravi'^courtf  he  will  find  that  the.  memr 
ber*?,  which  came  to  the  assizes  one  b^  one,  go  off  by  pairs  at 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Of  the  black  Guillemottes  and  the  Auks>  it  i«  remarked,  that 
^  iheyjfj/  when  under  the  water,  usinc;  their  wings  the  same  a» 
when  in  the  air. '  To  overcome  the  re!?istance  of  a  fluid  so  much 
heavier  than  themselves,  must  require  very  strenuous  exertions 
in  these  birds.  If  the  Poctor  would  himself  make  the  experir 
ment  of  submarine  progress,  he  would  be  sensible  of  this,  although 
doubtless  possessed  of  much  greater  *  alacrity  in  sinking '  than 
an  auk  or  9.  black  guillemotte.  These  subaqueous  exertions,  he 
chooses  to  sty]ejlj/ingi  while  other  people  call  them  divings  and 
confine  their  notions  of  flying,  to  motion  through  the  air. 

The  Larus  naevius  of  Linnasu^;,  we  are  told,  is  '  nothing  but 
the  young  of  the  great  black'-backed,  blue-backed  and  common 
gulls,  and  therefore  docs  not  deserve  a  distinctive  appellation  in 
the  NOSOLOGY  !  [what  is  this.?]  of  naturalists. '  (11.263.) — The 
oyster-caicher  (Haematopus  ostralcgus)  is  alleged  to  be  *  very 
improperly  so  named — the  hmpet  being  the  chief  and  almost  on- 
ly food  of  that  bird  :  the  oyster  it  can  neither  catch  nor  open.' 

The  Zetland  list  of  Amphibia,  embraces  only  the  otter  and  th? 
great  and  common  seal.  The  seal,  we  are  told,  *  more  nearly 
approaches  to  the  character  of  ajishy  as  he  is  ?iever  seen  nearer 
the  shore  than  below  the  high-water  mark  of  the  tide. '  (II.  292.) 
It  is  amusmg,  however,  to  find,  in  the  very  next  pace,  that  one 
of  these  semi-fishes  *  became  so  tame,  that  it  lay  along  the  fire 
among  the  dogs,  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  returned  to  the  house; 
putf  liaving  found  the  way  to  th.e  Infres  [cow-houses],  used  t^ 
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aiea]  tliere  unobserved,  and  suck  the  cows.     On  this  account  it 
was  dismissed,  and  sent  to  its  native  element. '     II.  293. 

The  Doctor  chooses  to  place  the  whale-tribe  at  the  head  of 
Ills  fishes ;  although  other  *  votaries  of  the  science, '  remarking 
that  they  have  no  gills,  and  that  they  suckle  their  young,  have, 
notwithstanding  their  residence  in  the  ocean,  ranked  them  a- 
inong  the  mammalia.  A  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  ran  ashore 
in  Zetland,  we  are  told,  in  September  1808:  Of  this  curiou* 
animal,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  possessed  a  correct 
description  and  drawing.— We  have  not  room  to  enter  on  the 
Jislies,  properly  so  called.  We  perceive  nothing  very  new  or  in- 
teresting in  the  list. 

*  hisecia  et  Vermes  '  bring  up  the  rear.  Under  this  title,  we 
certainly  expected,  and  should  have  liked  to  have  seen,  a  sketch 
of  the  entomology  of  the  islands;  but  the  author  assures  us,  that 
she  insects  are  few  in  number — '  not  worth  knowing  ' — and 
therefore,  that  *  an  enumeration  is  unnecessary !  * 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  however,  that  the  *  sea  is  more  abund- 
antly supplied. ' — *  Myriads  of  unhwison  species^ '  the  Doctor 
affirms,  *  reside  on  its  shores,  and  in  its  rocky  caverns.  *  We 
were  indulging  the  thought,  that  a  Pallas  or  an  Ellis  might 
here  spend  a  happy  lifetime  in  making  discoveries ; — when, 
reflecting  on  his  palpable  insufficiency  in  botany  and  miner- 
alogy, we  began  to  suspect,  that  possibly  these  myriads  of 
nondescript  vermes  might  exist  only  in  the  Doctor's  own 
brain,  who  might,  all  the  while,  be  as  profoundly  ignorant  a- 
bout  insects  and  zoophytes,  as  we  had  found  him  to  be  concern- 
ing plants  and  minerals.  The  fact  turns  out  to  be  so.  He  first 
condemns  the  whole  race  of  marine  vermes,  as  *  U7vvcorthy  of  the 
labour  and  time'  bestowed  on  them  j  and  then  pleads  this  doc- 
tfine  as  an  excuse  for  passing  over  these  myriads  of  nondescriptSo 
He  condescends,  however,  to  say,  that  ^  he  will  give  an  enumer-? 
ation  of  the  more  remarkable.'  The  reader's  surprize  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  less  than  ours,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  first  of 
jihe  *  more  remarkable '  of  these  *  unknown  species, '  is  the 
"  partivy  or  large  crab  I  ' — and  that  this  is  followed  by  the  her* 
mit-crab,  the  lobster  !  and  some  others  equally  rare  !  We  are 
warned,  that  those  articles  '  marked  with  an  asterisk,  have  not 
been  previously  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Zetland . '  Among  those 
distinguished  by  this  sign,  it  is  amusing  to  find  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  general  productions  ot  the  country.  Thus,  the 
common  bernacle  is  not  only  marked,  but  is  introduced  to  our 
Gotice  under  two  different  titles,  *  *Bala7ius  communis^ '  and  *  Be 
(Planus: '  yet  it  covers  everv  sea-rock  in  the  British  islands,  and' 
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is  universally  known  in  Zetland  by  the  name  of  rooM^r.  '  *  Pa^^ 
tdla  pellucida  '  is  a  shell  which,  we  believe,  every  child  in  Zet- 
land knows  by  the  name  of  Lady  Lnnpet ;  and  *  * Spongia  pal-> 
mata'  is  familiar  to  every  fisherman  by  the  various  appellations 
of  Dolne-mans  glove y  Trowie's  glove,  and  Mer?naid's  glove.  A- 
mong  the  Zoophjta,  the  only  species  worth  notice,  Dr  Edmonds 
aton  professes  to  have  derived  from  Professor  Jameson.  He 
mentions,  on  his  own  authority,  the  Gorgo7iia  nobilis,  or  true  red 
coral ;  but  we  should  be  nearly  as  much  surprized  to  find  that 
this  tropical  production  existed  in  the  Zetland  seas,  as  we  should 
be  to  discover  the  ferret  really  to  be  a  native  of  the  islands. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  bad  :  and  though  it  does  state 
some  facts  that  ought  to  be  generally  knov/n,  bears  evident  marks 
not  only  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but  of  absolute  and  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  subjects  it  affects  to  discuss.  A  few  slight  en- 
gravings would  have  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  incomprehensible 
description  ;  and  correct  drawings  of  the  Door- holm, — the 
Drongs, — of  a  very  curious  ruin  in  the  inland  of  Mousa,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  castle, — and  of  Noss-holm  and  its  cradle, 
would  have  been  acceptable  j  especially  as  we  understand  that 
Mr  Pennant  blunders  egregiously,  both  in  his  representations 
and  descriptions  of  some  of  these  places.  A  paltry  map  is  pre- 
fixed, of  the  size  of  an  octavo  page.  We  can  say  little  about 
it,  as  we  do  not  happen  to  have  a  microscope  at  hand. 


JVrt.  VIII.  A  Letter  on  the  DiffereJices  in  the  Structure  qfCaU 
cidiy  which  arise  frorii  their  being  Jurmed  in  dijferejit  Farts  of 
the  Urinary  Passages  ;  and  on  the  Ejf'ects  that  are  produced  on 
them  by  the  internal  Use  of  Solvent  Medicines,  from  Mr  Wil- 
liam Bra7ide  to  Everard  Home  esq.  F.  R.  S.  (From  i\\e  Phi'- 
losophical  Tifansactions  for  1808,  Part  11.) 

Sipme  Observations  on  Mr  Branae's  Paper  on  Calculi.     By  I^VC"- 
rard  Home  esq.  F.  R.  S.     (From  the  same  Volume.) 


^n  Account  of  a  Calcidusjrom  the  JLuman  Bladder,  of  uneommon 
Magnitude.  By  Sir  James  Earle,  F.  R.  S.  (From  Phil, 
Traus.  for  1809,   Part  IL) 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Mignesia  in  preventing  an  ijicreased 
Formation  of  Uric  Acid;  "with  some  B-e/narks  on  the  Compositio^^ 
9/  the   Urine.     Communicated  by  Mr  William  T.  Brande^ 
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F.  R.  S.  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  Che* 
mistrv,  and  bv  them  to  the  Ro^ai  Society.  (From  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1810,   Parti.) 


On  Cystic  Oride,  a  tirw  Spceies  of  Urhiarji  Calathis.  By  Wil- 
JJHm  H\(ic  Woliaston,  M.  T>.  Sec.  R.  S.  (From  the  sam« 
Wovk,  >art  IL) 

THESE  curiou?  and  valuable  papers  relate  to  one  of  the  most 
excruciiitin|2;  torments  with  which  the  Divine  Providence 
has,  for  wi-e  purposes,  decreed  that  the  lot  of  mun  sliould  be 
minolrd,  durin<i^  his  existence  in  this  world.  Indeed,  were  it 
ttot  that  custom  tenclies  us  to  consider  mental  aftlictions  as,  in 
the  general,  more  severe  x\m\\  any  bodily  pain<:,  (and,  no  doubt, 
to  some  natures,  they  arc,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  unbear- 
able), we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  the  dreadful  complaint 
which  v/e  are  about  to  treat  of,  as  the  worst  of  human  maladies. 
To  inv<?s!igate  the  nature  of  the  Stone,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering solvents  which  might  remove  it,  has  accordingly  been 
Jong  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  problems  in  practical  che- 
mistry, and  among  the  best  services  which  that  science  could 
i-ender  to  the  healing  art.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  to  this 
investigation  we  owe  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Dr  Blaclr,  which, 
by  disciosing  the  nature  of  fixed  air  and  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
paved  the  way  for  all  the  modern  improvements  in  chemical 
J<nowiedge.  'Fhose  great  ac/]uir^n>ents  in  speculative  science 
were  the  compensations  which  he  obtained  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  search  for  more  important  and  interesting  to  humani- 
ty,— as  the  navigators  of  the  fifteej:ith  and  sixteenth  centuries  dis- 
covered the  New  World,  and  explored  its  strange  recesses,  while 
loccupied  in  the  pursuit  of  an  earthly  paradise,  or  a  fountain  of 
liealth  and  youth.  Even  the  lcgi^lature  of  this  country  took 
come  part  in  those  inquiries,  and  gave  rewards  to  the  discover- 
^^rs  of  solvents.  The  most  note<l  instance  is  that  of  Stevenson; 
and  here  the  money  was  granted  upon  the  faith  of  a  cure  said 
to  be  performed,  tiie  body  not  having  been  examined  after 
death.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  medicine  thas  patron- 
?^ed,  and,  as  it  were,  privileged,  has  long  since  been  completely 
exploded  ;  and  though,  in  its  failure,  the  Parliament  resembled 
the  celebrated  philosopher  whose  name  we  have  mentioned,  w.e 
«3o  not  remember  that  its  investigations  were,  like  his,  rewarded 
by  any  other  discoveries. 

'  The  hopelessness  of  the  search  for  solvents  f  has  lately  turned  th« 
attention  of  the  chemists  and  physiologist*  to  another  problem  j 
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and  they  fiave  been  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  process  of  calcu- 
lous formations,  with  the  view  of  administering  such  preventive 
tnedicines  as  may  indispose  the  sys^tem  to  produce  those  concre- 
tions, or  check  their  growth,  witliout  altering  the  tone  of  the 
constitution.  'iTie  papers  now  before  us  throw  considerable  light 
on  this  important  subject;  and  contain  also  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, tending  to  elucidate  the  fallacies  of  the  older  doctrines  re- 
specting solvents.  Indeed,  did  we  not  know  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing to  medical  reports  of  cures,  and  did  we  not  recollect  iiow  re- 
gularly a  series  of  cases,  all  quite  apt  and  most  nicely  (itting  the 
doctrines,  forms  a  part  of  every  modern  treatise  on  medical  sub- 
jects, we  should  be  tempted  to  consider  a  great  part  of  the  ques- 
tion solved  with  regard  to  the  stone,  and  should  confidently  look 
to  the  extirpation  of  that  worst  of  maladies.  Even  moderated  by 
such  unpleasant  recollections,  as  we  own  our  hopes  to  be,  wo  can- 
not look  to  the  eminent  names  prefixed  to  these  tracts  without 
great  respect  j  and  we  feel  at  least  so  much  inclined  to  listen,  that 
we  shall  make  no  farther  apology  for  laying  bcfijre  our  readers  an 
account  of  what  the  papers  have  added  to  the  stock  of  our  know* 
ledge  on  this  subject. 

in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  tlic  greatest  degree  in  which 
this  disease  has  ever  yet,  we  believe,  been  known  to  afflict  its 
wretched  victims,  we  shall  beijiu  with  noticin;]:  the  case  narrated 
in  Sir  J.  Earle's  paper. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  a  Scotch  baronet,  received,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  a  severe  blovv  on  the  back,  fVom  the  boom  c;f  a 
vessel ;  and  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  were  in  consequence 
paralyzed.  He  remained  in  bed  for  fourteen  month?,  in  an  hori- 
zontal position  ;  and,  during  the  first  two  months,  his  urine  was 
of  necessity  drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  After  this,  he  had  some- 
what recovered  the  use  of  his  liuibs,  and  could  walk  or  ride, 
though  wiih  ditficulty  :  his  general  state  of  health,  too,  was  weak 
and  precarious.  About  twenty  years  after  the  accident,  he  was 
afflicted  with  symptoms  of  stone  ;  and,  upon  cxatnination,  a  cal- 
culus of  considerable  size  was  found  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
bladder.  An  operation  was  now  recommended,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, delayed  from  time  to  time,  although  the  patient's  health 
constantly  declined,  and  the  n-ritations  and  pains  in  the  bladder 
greatly  inereased.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for  eight 
years  longer,  when  he  became  unable  to  make  water  in  an  ujKight 
position  J  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  in  an  inverted  posture^ 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  might  become  the  lov^er;  and 
as,  even  by  this  means,  very  small  quantities  of  urine  only  could 
be  voided,  the  irritation  of  endeavouring  to  make  it  becan:e  ai- 
jikost  perpetual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  perform  tho  above  raei^" 
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tioned  operation  every  ten  minutes,  with  scarcely  any  relief 
The  principal  remedies  which  he  tried  were  aqua  calcis  and  uva 
ifni.  He  used  opium  also  to  alleviate  the  pain  j  and  this,  adding 
to  a  naturally  costive  habit,  rendered  aperient  medicines  frequent- 
ly necessary,  which,  again,  must  have  increased  the  irritations  of 
the  disease.  At  the  age  of  fifty-three,  thirty  years  after  the  ac- 
cident, the  spasms  became  so  constant  and  so  violent,  that  he  re- 
solved to  have  the  operation  performed  ;  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
lower  parts  being  deemed  no  obstacle  to  it,  he  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  London,  whete  Sir  Jame6  Earle  and  Mr  Cline  consulted 
upon  his  truly  lamentable  case,   about  the  end  of  July  1808. 

Upon  examining  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  a  tumour  wa^ 
perceived,  so  large,  that  Sir  James  Earle  doubted  its  being  alto- 
gether Caused  by  the  stone ;  but,  on  bounding,  the  instrument 
would  not  enter  the  bladder  ;  and  further  examination  showed^ 
that  the  whole  cavity  was  nearly  filled  with  calculus.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  could  only  be  extracted,  if  it  should  prove  softer 
iiough  to  admit  of  being  broken,  and  thus  brought  away  piecemeal; 
and  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  attempt  the  operation  above  the 
OS  pubis.  The  ordinary  method  was  therefore  resorted  to ;  andj 
after  some  days  consideration.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  of  its  great  uncertainty,  yet  just- 
ly weary  of  the  long  life  of  torment  which  he  had  led,  was  re- 
solved to  have  the  operation  performed,  for  the  chance  which 
it  afforded  of  bringing  a  relief,  only  otherwise  to  be  attained  by 
death.  It  was  accordingly  performed  by  Mr  Cline,  on  the  11th 
of  Augu'^t. 

He  was  placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  ordinary  ligatures 
were  applied ;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  confine  them,  and  they  were  left  at  liberty.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  pass  the  staff,  or  any  kind  of  forceps, 
into  the  bladder  j  but,  on  pressing  hard  with  the  finger,  part  of 
the  stone  felt  soft,  and  gave  way.  This  making  room  for  the  for- 
ceps and  scoop,  some  parts  of  the  concretion  were  brought  away ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  about  a  large  teacupful  was  extracted.  The 
great  mass,  however,  continued  hard  and  immoveable :  it  could 
neither  be  broken  nor  shaken  from  its  position  j  and,  after  trying 
every  instrument,  of  all  powers,  the  operator  was  compelled  to 
desist,  leaving  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  soft  matter  brought 
out)  in  its  former  state.  The  patient  bore  this  long  process  with 
great  fortitude:  happil}^  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  regions  may  be 
supposed  to  have  somewhat  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  parts. 
He  was,  however,  completely  exhausted,  from  weakness  and  fa- 
tigue. 

Although  no  bs^oaorrhage,  nor  any  fatal  symptoia,  appearcil 
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to  result  from  the  operation,  it  had  afforded  no  sort  of  relief ;  and 
the  spasms  continued  as  before.  They  soon  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  effect,  as  he  became  exhausted,  and  unable  to  stand 
them.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  gleam  of  hope  on  the  monovr 
of  the  operation  ;  for  he  frequently  inquired  when  he  mifrjit  be 
well  enough  to  have  the  remainder  extracted.  But  he  gradual- 
ly sunk  under  the  repeated  and  violent  irritations  of  the  spasms. 
On  the  eighth  day,  his  pulse  became  smaller  and  quicker,  and 
he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  sustenance ;  on  the 
ninth,  he  wa*3  more  impatient,  feverish  and  i  esiless  ;  and,  on  the 
tenth  day,  *  he  desired  not  to  be  teased  to  take  any  thing  more; 
when,  covering  himself  completely  with  the  bed-clothes,  he  quiet- 
ly resigffed  a  most  singularly  miserable  existence.' 

On  dissection,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  quite Jilled  with  a 
Ruge  calculus,  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of;  and  of  such  an  unusual 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  that  it  speedily  showed  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  putridity,  and  even  engendered  maggots.  It  weighed' 
forty-four  ounces,  or  three  pounds  four  ounces,  apothecary's 
weight.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsoid  ;  the  larger 
circumference  being  sixteen  inches,  and  the  smaller  fourteen.  It 
had  filled  the  bladder,  and  taken'  its  shape,  but  apparently  with- 
out distending  it.  The  ureters  had  become  enlarged,  so  as  to  con-- 
tain  the  urine,  and  act  as  surall  bladders  ;  while  the  large  bladder 
only  permitted  that  fluid  to  pass  ofi'  by  means  of  small  furrows 
which  it  made  in  trickling  along  the  surface  of  the  stone,  between 
the  stone  and  the  bladder.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,- 
that,  in  a  short  time,  even  this  painful  and  insufficient  operation' 
would  have  become  impracticable,  by  the  further  enJa^'gementof 
the  stone  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  j  iu  which  event, 
death  must  have  ensued  from  suppression. 

Such,  in  its  very  worst  state  no  doubt,  is  the  dreadful  malady 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  cbemical  papers  now  before  us. 
To  these  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  5  and  we  can  promise 
the  reader  sufficient  reward  for  his  trouble,  if  he  shall  be  pleased 
to  follow  us  through  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 

Mr  Braride's  valuable  paper,  which  stands  first  in  the  prefixed 
Mst,  is  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  collc^ction  of  calculi 
contained  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  Beside  ihe  ktiown  rich- 
ness of  that  collection,  most  of  ih^;  sp'^cimeiis  have  histories  of 
the  cases  annexed  to  them,  which  are  obviously  of  the  greut^^sC 
use  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  Mr  Brande  arranges  cal- 
culi'into  four  classes — first.  Those  which  are  formed  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  voidedvvithout  undergoing  any  change  in  the  passage; 
MC^nd,  Tiiosa  wbicli  are  retained  in  the  kidneys j  third,  Thobi; 
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which  are  found  in  the  bladder ;  and,  fourth,  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  urethra.  On  eacli  of  these  species,  our  author  has 
made  a  number  of  experiments  |  and  the  results  exhibit  a  suffi- 
ciently distinct  account  of  their  chemical  ah;^l\sis.  The  first 
class,  or  calculi  of  the  kidneys,  consist  almost  always  of  uric  a- 
cid  (the  Lithic  acid  of  Schetic)  and  animal  matter  | — the  animaj 
matter  is  foiind  in  various  proportions,  from  one-eighteenth  to 
6ne- third  of  the  whole  compound.  Sometimes  the  acid  and  the 
matter  are  not  formed  into  a  solid  calculusj  but  pass  oft'  mixed 
with  phosphates.  The  author,  however,  is  disposed  to  thmk 
that  the  phosphates  are  not  elaborated  in  thekiiney,  but  mingle 
with  the  calculous  matter  in  its  passage.  In  some  few  instances, 
the  calculus  contains  oxalate  of  lime;  but  this  is  very  rare.  The 
size  of  these  calculi  varies,  and  one  has  been  described  by  Dr 
Heberden  so  large,  as  to  weigh  twenty-eight  grains ;  but  it  may 
have  boen  detained  on  its  passage,  and  so  augmented  in  bulk. 
The  largest  which  Mr  Brande  examined  only  weighed  seven- 
teen grains.  All  the  calculi  of  this  class  are  certainly  soluble 
in  pure  potash  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  caustic  qua- 
htiesof  this  substance  render  its  application  in  the  living  subject 
impossible. 

The  second  class  is  formed  by  the  detention  of  a  calculus  in' 
the  kidney,  while  either  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  enlarges  its 
bulk,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  ;  or  the  stream  of  urine  to  which  it  is  exposed  depo- 
sits the  phosphates  upon  the  original  nucleus  of  uric  acid  and 
animal  matter.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  an  enlarged  calculus 
of  the  first  class — in  the  other,  a  calculus  of  the  third  class,  on- 
ly detained  in  the  kidney. 

When  the  uric  calculus  passes  into  the  bladder,  and  is  there 
detamcd — or  when  a  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime  comes  down 
from  the  kidney — or  when  portions  of  sand  or  animal  mucus  are 
deposited  in  the  bladder — or  when  any  extraneous  substance  has 
found  its  way  thither  and  ia  detained — in  all  these  cases,  that  is, 
on  all  these  substances  as  nuclei,  there  are  formed  calculi  (com- 
monly termed  stones  in  the  bladder)  with  greater  or  Itss  rapidit}'^ 
according  to  the  tendencies  of  the  constitution.  They  may  be 
tanged  into  three  subdivisions — those  composed  chiefly  of  the 
uric  acid — th  )sc  chiefly  composed  of  phosphates  (the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two) — and  those  containing  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  common- 
ly termed  mulberry  calculi.  Messieurs  Foureroy  and  Vauquelin, 
and  Dr  Pearson^  having  found  the  greater  number  of  Calculi  to 
be  Composed  of  uric  acid  (that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the  first 
of  these  subdivisions),  our  author  was  surprised  to  find  that,  m 
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the  Hunterian  collection,  this  proportion  did  not  hold:  for,  of  ii 
hundred  and  fifty  vvliich  he  examined,  only  16  were  composed 
of  uric  acid  wholly  (beside  the  animal  matter), — 45  of  that  acid 
with  a  small  portion  of  phosphates, — and  5  of  the  acid  with  phos- 
phates and  nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime;  while  66  contained  phos- 
phates wiili  a  small  admixture  of  urid  acid, — 12  the  phosphates 
entirely, — and  6  chiefly  oxalate  of  lime.  Observing  that  a  jireater 
Joss  was  sustained  in  obtaining  uric  acid  from  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der, than  from  calculi  in  the  kidneys,  Mr  Brande  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  former  contained  urea.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  point,  he  made  some  experiments;  and  found  that  an  uric  cal- 
culus, weighing  60  grains,  contained  5.2  of  urea  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  6  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  and  48.8  of 
uric  acid — but  no  urate  of  ammonia  could  be  detected  :  from 
whence,  and  from  other  experiments,  our  author  infers,  that  this 
substance,  when  supposed  to  exist  in  calculi,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  development  of  ammonia,  and  its  recomposition  with  uric 
acid  in  the  course  of  the  processes  of  decomposition.  The  mul- 
berry calculi  (which  are  rare)  contain,  in  general,  a  considerable 
admixture  of  phosphates  and  uric  acid  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  very  larn-e  calculi  often  contain  an  agglomeration  of  different 
speciesof  calculi.  Mr  Brande  examined  one,oftwenty-threeounces 
andtwenty-sixgrains,  which  had  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  surrounded 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  pure  ^.mmoniaco-magnesiau 
phosphate :  the  mass  of  the  stone  consisted  of  mulberry  calculus. 
Another,  weighing  15^  ounces,  had  anucleusof  uric  calculus,  round 
which  was  a  mass  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  intersect- 
ed with  lamina  of  uric  acid.  It  is  rare  to  find  calculi  composed 
of  f(mr  distinct  substances.  Our  author  saw  one  which  had  four 
separate  layers,  or  strata,  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  ammo- 
jiiaco-magnesian  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  He  examin- 
ed four  calculi,  the  nuclei  of  which  were  extraneous  substances, 
viz.  a  garden  pea,  a  needle,  a  hazel  nut,  and  part  of  a  bougie. 
Besides  the  animal  matter,  the  first  calculi  contained  phosphates 
only  ;  the  second,  phosphates  and  oxalate ;  and  the  other  two 
were  also  destitute  of  uric  acid. 

The  fourth  class  of  calculi,  those  found  in  the  urethra,  offered; 
no  peculiarities  to  the  observer.  Indeed,  the  classification  of  Mr 
Brande  does  not  refer  so  much  to  any  distinct  properties  of  the 
substances  arranged, ns  to  their  position  and  accidents  —  their  habi- 
int,  as  the  botanists  express  it ;  for  t'lcir  properties  seem  to  de- 
pend merely  upon  their  expopure  to  the  urine  in  the  different  stages 
<vf  its  elaboration  ;  nor  is  there  any  manifest  variety  of  circum- 
stances effecting  their  formation,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  found 
in  streams  of  that  fluid  in^  its  nascent  or  in  its  perfect  state.     The 
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calculi  in  the  urethra,  accordingly,  are  only  small  calculi,  which,- 
passing  from  the  bladder,  have  been  detained  and  lodged  in  the 
membranous  part  of  that  canal,  and,  there,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  process  of  sl<iw  accretion,  from  the  passage  of  urine, 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  undergone,  from  lying  in  the 
bladder  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same  fluid.  One  of  the  cal- 
culi of  this  description  which  Mr  Brande  examined,  was  of  a  sin- 
gular appearance.  It  was  a  perfect  sphere,  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  coated  with  small  regular  crystals  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate  in  its  purest  state. 

Our  author  closed  his  experiment&  with  examining  the  calculi  of 
different  animals.  In  the  horse,  sheep,  rhinoceros  and  rabbit, 
the  calculi  consisted  of  the  phosphates  in  part,  with  animal  matter 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  dog,  no  carbonate  of  lime  was 
found  ;  and,  in  the  hog  and  ox,  no  phosphates, — the  calculus  be- 
ing wholly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  No 
uric  acid  nor  oxalate  seems  to  have  been  detected  in  any  of  the 
specimens.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  large  size  :  a  calculus  from 
an  old  dog  weighed  sixteen  ounces. 

From  this  induction,  it  is  very  evident  that  one  conclusion  may 
safely  be  drawn — that,  in  most  instances,  the  stone  is  connected 
with  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  Sometimes  that  acid  forms  cal- 
tuYi  in  the  kidneys,  which,  after  creating  suflicieMt  torment  in  thai 
region,  pass  into  the  bh-.dder,  and  become  the  nuclei  of  still  larg- 
er, more  painful,  and  more  fatal  accretions  oi  other  substances; 
ivhilcj  in  many  instances,  the  same  acid  continues  to  augment  the 
mass,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other  substances.  To  prevent 
its  formation,  then,  becomes  a  most  important  object ;  and  both 
Mr  Brande  and  Mr  Home  propose,  for  this  purpose,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  alkaline  earth,  which  may  neutralize  and  carry  it  olf. 
But,  before  adverting  to  this  preventive  remedy,  we  may  notice 
the  additional  proofs  adduced,  in  the  papers  now  under  review, 
to  evince  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempts  to  solve  the  stones  al- 
ready formed,  at  Icnst  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science. 

In  arguing  this  point,  Mr  Brande  ((n-,  as  Mr  Home  always 
terms  him,  Mr  W,  Brande)  proceeds  more  by  principle ;— his  pa- 
tron Mr  Home  comes  forward  to  his  protection  with  cases.  Mr 
Brande  clearly  shows,  that  an  alkali  administered  to  a  calculous 
patient  stands  no  chance  of  reaching  the  uric  concretion  in  a  caus- 
tic state;  for  the  uri]ie  contains  both  phosphoric  and  carbonic  acid 
uncombined.  But  experiment  clearly  shows,  that  neither  car- 
bonates nor  subcarbonates  exert  any  sensible  action  on  uric  acid  : 
in  other  words  (as  we  apprehend),  the  affinity  of  the  uric  acid  for 
alkalies  is  weaker  than  the  aflinity  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  same 
bodies :  therefore,  alkaline  liquors  cannot  act  as  so'veuts  oi  tW 
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nvic  calculi.  On  the  other  hand,  if  acids  be  administered  with  a 
view  of  attackintr  the  phosphates,  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid 
is  greatly  favoured.  This,  Mr  Brande's  experiments  have  also 
tauijht  him.  And  as  for  the  injection  of  solvents  through  theu- 
rethra  into  the  bladder,  he  justly  observes,  that  although  we  were 
not  ignorant  (as  we  are)  of  the  kind  of  calculus  in  each  ca^e,  the 
frequentintroductionof  instruments  into  the  bladder, and  the  long 
continuance  of  the  operation,  would  form  insuperable  obstacles 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  which,  though  recommended  by  great 
names,  has  always  been  speedily  relinquished  when  tried. 

Now  come  Mr  Home's  cases, — which  plainly  demonstrate^ 
that  where  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  was  supposed  to  have 
relieved  the  patient  by  dissolving  the  calculus,  on  examination 
no  such  effect  was  found  to  be  produced.  In  two  cases,  where 
the  violence  of  the  complaint  appeared  to  have  subsided,  the  dis- 
solution was  taken  for  granted,  and  ascribed  to  alkaline  medi- 
cines; but,  on  dissection,  the  calculi  were  found  in  great  size,' 
only  imbedded  in  cysts, from  the  enlftrgementof  the  prostate  gland, 
which  often  takes  place  late  in  life.  In  some  instances,  again,  the 
increase  of  calculous  concretions  was  found  to  proceed  rapidly ,- 
wliile  the  patients  were  going  on  with  courses  of  alkaline  medi- 
cines. One  person  took  these  remedies  for  four  or  five  years, 
and,  at  his  death,  the  bladder  was  found  nearly  filled  with  light, 
spongy  calculi  of  different  sizes,  no  less  than  350  in  number. 
Another,  who  had  taken  soda,  both  mild  and  caustic,  for  some 
months,  and  tiien  submitted  to  the  operation  on  the  symptoms 
increasing,  was  found  to  have  a  calculus,  which  was  surrounded 
with  a  coat  of  triple  phosphate,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
rest  being  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  phosphates;  from  whence 
it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the  alkali  increased  the  formation  of  triple 
phosphate,  though  it  checked  the  production  of  uric  acid.  In 
a  third  case,  of  a  very  virulent  nature,  the  exhibition  of  alkalies 
did  not  even  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  concretions.  Mr 
Brande's  experiments,  however,  in  1808,  having  rendered  it 
highly  probable  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  alkaline 
medicines  would  operate  powerfully  in  checking  the  growth  cf 
nric  calculi,  by  neutralizing  the  uric  acid  before  it  could  form  a 
concretion,  this  inquiry  has  lately  been  resumed  by  that  indus- 
trious and  skilful  observer,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mr  Homej 
and  the  result  of  their  joint  labours  is  given  in  the  fourth  of  the 
papers  examined  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Upon  consultation  with  Mr  Hatchett,  they  were  led  to  fix  up- 
on magnesia,  in  preference  to  the  other  alkaline  substances;  and 
the  event  appears  to  have  justified  this  very  natural  and  judicious 
choice.     Some  preliminarv  trials  showed,  that  the  mild,  safe,  and 
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easily  prepared  earth  in  question,  diminished  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  in  urine,  which  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  any 
of  the  alkalies,  however  c  (piously  administered.  But  this  point 
is  of  such  primary  importance,  that  we  must  notice  the  four  cas- 
es in  which  a  further  exannnation  of  the  matter  was  prosecuted. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman  sixty  years  old,  who,  appar- 
ently from  the  habit  of  drinking  acid  liquor,  had  acquired  an  un- 
common tendency  to  secrete  uric  acid,  and  had  his  urine  con- 
stantly mixed  with  that  substance,  in  the  form  of  red  sand  or  cry- 
stals. He  took,  first,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  of  pot- 
ash, without  any  amendment  from  the  former,  and  with  but  a 
slight  relief  from  the  latter.  His  urine  being  previously  examin- 
ed, he  was  ordered  to  take  Mteen  grains  of  magnesia  three  time*? 
a  dny,  and  in  a  week  the  uric  concretions  diminished  sensibly — in 
three  weeks,  they  were  only  observed  occasionally.  The  same 
medicine  has  been  continued  for  eight  months,  and  no  calculi 
have  been  voided;  nor  has  there  been  any  material  deposite  in  the 
urine.  He  has  also  been  cured  of  heartburn,  and  other  stomach 
complaints.  Another  gentleman,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
who  suffered  greatly  from  a  similar  complaint,  and  tried  tlie  al- 
kalies in  vain,  has  been  wholly  cured  by  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
magnesi:!,  in  the  quantity  *  of  twenty  grains  every  night  and 
morning,'  (we  wish  Mr  Brande  would  say  more  distinctly  whe- 
ther he  means  I'iXcnty  grains  a  day,  or  forfi/),  without  any  change 
of  regimen  whatever.  The  third  case,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  ' 
forty-three  years  old,  who  has,  for  about  a  year,  succeeded  in 
driving  away  repeated  attacks  of  the  uric  acid,  by  taking  magne- 
sia for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  when  the  fit  comes  on.  The  fourtji 
case  is  that  of  a  more  confirmed  calcuknis  tendency,  which  hv,% 
nevertheless  yielded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  free  use  of  magne- 
sia; with  this  addition,  that  sjnce  the  patient  began  it,  he  has 
been  free  from  gout,  contrary  to  his  former  habits. 

The  different  (juaiitics  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  thus  ob- 
served, led  our  author  to  make  some  experiments  on  their  re- 
spective eflects  upon  healthy  \\r\r\o..  Subcarbonate  of  potash  an(i 
soda  occasioned  a  copious  precipitation  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
urine,  during  the  first  tv/o  hours  after  these  salts  were  t'r'.ken  in- 
to the  stomach;  and,  after  that,  no  further  effect  was  produced. 
''Hie  same  alkalies,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  threw  down  the 
phosphates  less  copiously  and  rapidly.  Magnesia,  administered  iu 
ihe  same  circum.stances,  produced  a  much  smaller  and  slower  pre- 
cipitation. Instead  of  this  effect  reaching  its  maximum  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,"  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies,  it  did  no5 
reach  that  point  in  less  than  six  hours;  and  on  this  circumstance 
©UT  author  concludes,  that  its  value  in  calculous  disorders  civle% 
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depends.  Lime,  eitlicr  in  the  caustic  or  mild  form,  produces  a 
very  slight  effect ;  and  its  nauseous  taste,  as  well  as  the  diflicultv 
ofadmijiistering  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  manifestly  preclude  its 
use  in  this  disease.  In  one  case,  carbonic  acid  exh.ihited  in  aiir- 
ated  water,  was  found  to  keep  the  phosphates  (which  the  urine 
was  o-re.itly  char<^ed  with)  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  and,  when  left 
off!  those  salt?  were  again  voided  in  their  solid  shape. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  think,  it  may  safely  be  hoped,  at  least  with 
as  little  risk  of  disappointment  as  usually  attends  our  speculations 
in  medical  science,  that  some  li.t>ht  has  been  thrown  on  the  me- 
thod of  treat inp^  a  disease,  of  all  others  which  prey  upon  the 
body,  the  most  inimical  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man. 
Where  the  object  is  so  valuable,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  feel  un- 
commonly anxious  and  distrustful,  as  well  as  more  than  usually 
eager  in  our  w>shes  for  iis  accomplishment.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  being  satisfied  with  what  Mr  Brande  and  Mr  Home  have  al- 
ready ejected,  we  would  expect  them  to  persevere  in  their  eK- 
perimental  inquiries — multiplying  the  r]umber  of  their  observa- 
tions on  real  case>-; — and,  as  it  were,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
i^ittain  the  complete  mastery  of  this  gvcdX.  problem.  Much  will  be 
done  for  medicine,  if  they  should  go  no  farther  than  perfecting 
the  preventive  application  of  magnesia  to  the  Uric  calculus.  A 
great  number  of  calailous  cases,  of  the  worst  description,  will  be 
prevented, — those,  to  vvit,  in  which  the  stone  in  the  bladder  is 
formed  on  a  nric  nucleus.  Many  odiers  of  the  same  class  will  be 
greatly  relieved.  Those,  in  which  composite  calculi  consist  par- 
tirdiy  of  uric  acid,  and  all  tl  at  class  of  comf)laints  with  which  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  is  afflicted,  by  the  uric  concretions  formed 
there,  wiil  be  entirely  removed.  Should  such  a  step  in  the  heal- 
ing art  be  made,  we  need  scarcely  despair  of  living  to  sec  the 
})liosphates  themselves  attacked  by  it,  and  3'itlding  to  some  equal- 
iy  simple  and  safe  remedy. 

While  we  are,  however,  indulging  in  these  visions,  and  antici- 
•{lating  the  final  eradication  of  aJl  calculous  disorders,  we  unlucki- 
Jy  cast  our  eye  on  the  last  of  the  papers  which  are  now  bctore  us, 
and  find,  thatDr  Woollaslon  has  been  discovering  a  new  species 
-of  urinary  calculus,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  learned  breth- 
ren were  occupied  in  extirpating  the  already  sufficiently  numer- 
ous specimens  of  the  old  catalogue.  Tliis  new  species  is  extreme- 
Jy  rare,  our  author  having  only  met  with  it  twice.  It  resembles 
the  triple  phosphate  more  than  any  other  kind  ;  but  is  more  com- 
pact, and  consists,  notof  lannnae,  but  of  a  confused  mass  of  crys- 
tals, having  a  yellowish  lustre  and  semitransparency  j  but  it  is 
iormed  of  a  peculiar  substance.  Dr  Woollaston  inaue  as  many 
•cxperimenis  on  this  substance,  as  the  limited  quantity  of  it  in  his 
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possession  wonW  allow.  When  burnt,  it  gives  a  smell  quite  per 
culiar  to  itself.  When  distilled,  it  gives  a  fetid  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  an  animal  oil,  leaving  a  spongy  coal.  It  is  readily 
dissolved  by  all  the  pure  alkalies  and  b}'  lime  water — it  is  even 
solved  by  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  acids  dissolve 
it  also,  except  the  citric,  tartaric  and  acetic.  Neither  water,  al- 
cohol, nor  saturated  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  this  singur 
lar  substance.  From  its  disposition  to  unite  with  both  acids  and 
alkalies,  Dr  Woollaston  suspects  it  to  be  an  oxide;  which  is  con- 
firmed by  its  forming  carbonic  acid  in  distillation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
i{  we  take  it  for  granted,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  this  acid  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  mass.  If  it  does  contain  oxygen, 
our  author  admits,  it  must  be  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  give  it 
acid  properties  ;  for  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  colour  of  litmus 
paper.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  oxide,  and  to  distin- 
iguish  it  from  other  bodies  of  that  class,  Dr  Woollaston  proposes 
to  name  it  the  cijstic  oxide,  on  account  of  its  having  hitherto  been 
only  found  in  the  bladder. 

This  excellent  chemist  concludes  his  paper  with  some  curious 
observations  on  the  connexion  between  the  production  of  uric 
acid  in  birds,  and  their  food.  The  white  matter  contained  in 
their  urine,  and  voided  along  with  their  dung,  was  found  by  M. 
Vauquelin  to  consist  principally  of  that  acid  ;  and  our  author  ex- 
amined with  some  care  in  what  manner  its  quantity  was  aflected 
by  the  diet  of  those  animals.  In  the  dung  of  a  goose  ied  on 
grass,  it  only  formed  -j^^  part ; — in  that  of  a  pheasant  fed  on  bar- 
ley, it  amounted  to  -^  ; — in  that  of  a  hen  which  fed  on  insects  as 
well  as  vegetable  food,  in  a  barn-yard,  it  was  much  more  abund- 
ant, and  mixed  with  lime.  7'he  solid  part  of  the  dung  of  a  ha\vk 
led  wholly  on  flesh,  was  chiefly  uric  acid  ;  and  the  evacuation  of 
agannet,  feeding  solely  on  fish,  consisted  altogether  of  urine  ;  for 
the  only  solid  parts  were  uric  acid.  *  It  seems'  (our  author 
concludes)  '  deserving  of  inquiry,  what  cJjanges  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  urine  of  any  one  animal  by  such  alterations  of  its 
diet  as  its  constitution  would  permit ;  for,  as  far  as  any  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  varieties  which  naturally  occur,  it  would 
appear  that  persons  subject  to  calculi  consisting  of  uric  acid,  as 
well  as  gouty  persons  in  whom  there  is  always  a  redundance  of 
the  same  matter,  have  much  reason  to  prefer  vegetable  diet ;  but 
that  the  preference  usually  given  to  fish  above  other  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food,  is  probably  erroneous. ' 

The  mention  of  Dr  Woollaston's  paper  naturally  leads  us  to 
reflect  on  the  important  services  which  this  truly  philosophical 
inquirer  has  formerly  rendered  to  the  branch  of  science  now  un- 
der consideration.     It  was  his  important  dibcoveiy  ol  the  naiuve; 
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tyfffouty  concretions,  which  first  ascertained  the  analogy  lono^  sus- 
pected between  gout  and  stone  ;  and,  besides  giving  the  first  a- 
iialysis  of  those  concretions  which  had  ever  been  experimentally 
attempted,  he  clso  first  (with  the  able  assistance  uf  Mr  Tennant, 
a  name  far  tc>o  well  known  to  i>eed  the  humble  tribute  of  our 
admiration)  investigated  the  composition  of  the  calculi,  consist- 
ing of  neutral  salts.  The  discovery  of  Scheele,  perhaps  his  most 
important  discovery,  brougiit  to  light  the  nature  of  uric  crlculi ; 
and,  at  the  same  tfme,  made  us  acquainted  with  a  new  acid. 
The  exi^stenG«  of  thi«  acid  was  suspected  in  gouty  concretions  ; 
and  it  was  generally  imagined  that  they  consisted  of  the  acid  a- 
lone,  or  combined  with  animal  matter  only.  Dr  Woollaston 
showed  by  experiment  that  they  are  ctvHipo^ed  of  uric  acid  and 
soda.  Until  he  carried  his  inquiries  into  the  other  classes  of  cal- 
culi, it  was  anly  by  conjecture  or  vague  analogies  that  their  con- 
stitution was  known  ;  but  to  him  we  owe  as  perfect  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  component  parts,  as  Scheele  had  left  us  of  the 
uric  calculus.  Having  thus  completed  our  analysis  of  the  cal- 
culi formerly  known,  he  has,  in  his  present  communication, 
brought  to  light  both  a  new  calculus,  and  a  new  body.  His 
former  paper  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1797  ;  and  the  one  now  before  us  forms  an  important  appendix 
to  it.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
the  first  tract ;  but  we  could  not  conclude  this  article  without  re- 
caiiing  it  to  the  recollection  of  the  scientific  reader,  and  remind- 
ing him  of  his  great  obiigations  to  Dr  Woollaston^  * 
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'iiK  studies  to  which  Mr  Stewart  has  devoted  himself,  have 
lately  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the  English  public ;  and  the 
nation  which  once  placed  the  name  of  Locke  immediately  under 
ihose  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Newton,  and  has  since  repaid  the 
metaphysical  labours  of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  ce- 
lebrity, seems  nr.w  to  be  almost  without  zeal  or  curiosity  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

*  See  also  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  notice";,  as  well  as 
iinalytical  researches,  on  Uiinary  Concretions,  in  Dr  George  P,ear= 
poll's  paper,  Phil.  Trans.  1798,  Part  1. 
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The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  curious,  and  probably 
not  uninstructive,  to  investigate  :  but  the  inquiry  would  be  labo- 
rious, and  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
say,  that  the  age  has  become  frivolous  and  impatient  of  labour  j 
and  has  abandoned  this,  along  with  all  other  good  learning,  and 
every  pursuit  that  requires  concentration  of  thought,  and  does  not 
lead  to  immediate  distinction.  This  is  satire,  and  not  reasoning; 
and,  were  it  even  a  fair  statement  of  the  lact,  such  a  revolution 
in  the  intellectual  habits  and  character  of  a  nation,  is  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  accounted  for, — and  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
light  or  shallow  consideration.  Tu  us,  the  phenomenon,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence,  has  always  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  great  multiplication  of  the  branches  of  liberal 
study,  and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  body  of  the  people, — and  to  constitute,  in  this  way,  a  signal 
example  of  that  compensatioyi y  by  which  the  good  and  evil  in  our 
lot  is  constantly  equalized,  or  reduced  at  least  to  no  very  variable 
standard. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  given  birth,  of  late  years,  to  so 
jnany  arts  and  sciences,  that  a  man  of  liberal  curiosity  finds  both 
sufficient  occupatioii  for  his  time,  and  sufficient  exercise  to  his  un- 
derstanding, in  acquiring  a  superficial  knowledge  of  such  as  are 
most  inviting  and  niost  popular;  and, consequently,  has  much  less 
leisure,  and  less  inducement  than  formerly,  to  dedicate  himself  to 
thoseab'^tract  studies  which  call  for  more  patient  and  persevering 
attention.  In  older  times,  a  man  had  nothing  for  it,  but  either 
to  be  absolutely  ignorant  and  idle,  ox  to  take  seriously  to  theology 
j»nd  the  school  logic.  When  things  grew  a  little  better,  the  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  filled  up  the  measure  of  general  educatiou 
and  private  study ;  and,  in  the  most  splendid  periods  of  English 
philos(jphy,  received  little  addition,  but  frr.m  the  investigation  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Some  few  individuals  mitjht 
attend  to  other  things  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  was  ail  that  was 
required  of  men  of  good  education,  and  was  held  accomplish- 
ment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  t^cholars  and  philo- 
sophers, Now-a-days,  however,  the  necessary  qualification  i§ 
prodigiously  raised, — at  least  in  dcnominatic^n  ;  and  a  man  can 
scarcely  pass  current  in  the  informed  circles  of  society,  without 
knowing  something  of  political  economy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology  and  etymology, — having  a  small  notion  of  painting,  sculp- 
fure,  and  architecture, — with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the  pictur- 
esque, and  a  smattering  ot  German  and  S[)anish  literature,  and 
even  some  idea  of  Indian,  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  leainingnnd  hh-^ 
Jory, — over  and  above  some  liule  knowledge  of  trade  and  agri- 
|:uiiurej~wilh  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  whaL  is  called  ih^ 
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philosopliy  of  politics,  ard  a  far  more  extensive  kn6\vleclo;e  of 
existincT  parties,  factions,  and  eminent  individuals,  both  literaiy 
and  political,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever  were  required  in  any 
earlier  period  of  society.  The  dissipation  of  time  and  of  atten- 
tion that  is  occasioned  by  these  multifarious  occupations,  is,  of 
course,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  any  abstract  or  con- 
tinued study  ;  and  even  if  a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  conttut 
to  remain  ignorant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profound 
Itnowled^e  of  a  few,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the  seduction  tljat  as- 
feail  him  from  without.  Various  and  superficial  knowledge  is' 
now  not  only  so  common,  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  dis-gracc ; 
but  the  facilities  of  acquiring  it  are  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  defend  ourselves  against  its  intrusion.  So  many  easy 
and  pleasant  elementary  books — such  tempting  summaries,  ab- 
stracts and  tables — such  beautiful  engravings,  and  ingenious  charts 
and  coups-d'ocil  of  information — so  many  museums,  exhibitions 
and  collections,  meet  us  at  every  corner — and  so  much  amusing 
and  provoking  talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for  miscellaneous 
axuJL  nnperfec!  information  is  formed,  almost  beibre  we  are  aware, 
— and  our  time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted  to  a  sort  o!l  En- 
cyclopedical trifling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  popular 
nor  royal  load  to  the  profounder  and  more  abstract  truths  of  plii- 
iosophy;  and  that  these  are  ajit,  accordingly,  to  fall  into  discre- 
dit or  neglect,  at  a  period  when  it  is  labour  enough  for  most  men 
to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  that  great  tide  of  popular 
information,  which  has  been  rising,  with  such  unexampled  rapi- 
dity, for  the  last  forty  years. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and  uncontrollab]* 
causes  wliich  have  recently  depressed  all  the  sciences  requiring 
deep  thought  and  solitary  application,  far  below  the  level  of  their 
actual  importance;  and  produced  the  singular  ap{>carance  of  a 
partial  falling  off  in  intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour,  in  an  age 
distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  for  the  rapid  devv  lop- 
ment  of  the  human  faculties.  The  eilcct  we  had  formerly  occa- 
sion to  observe,  v.hen  treating  of  the  singular  decay  cf  mathe- 
matical science  in  England;  and  so  powerful  and  extensive  is  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  that,  even  in  the  intellectual  city  whicii 
we  inhabit,  we  have  known  instances  of  persons  of  good  capaci- 
ty who  had  never  found  leisure  to  go  beyond  the  first  elements 
of  mathematical  learning,  and  vvere  even  suspected  of  having 
fallen  into  several  heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from  want  of 
nme  to  get  regularly  at  the  truth. 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  suffered  inorc,  from  this 
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universal  hurry,  than  all  her  sister  sciences  of  the  same  serious 
complexion,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  misfortune, 
partly  to  the  very  excellence  of  what  has  been  alrendy  achieved 
by  her  votnries,  and  partly  to  the  very  severe  treatment  which 
their  predecessors  have  received  at  their  hands.  Almost  all  the 
great  practical  maxims  of  this  mistress  of  human  life,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  principle  of  Association  in  education,  and  the  jrenera- 
tion  and  consequences  of  Habits  in  all  periods  of  life,  have  been 
lately  illustrated  in  the  most  popular  andeatisfactory  manner,  and 
rendered  so  cleai'  and  familiar,  a«  rules  of  practical  utility,  that 
few  persons  think  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of  that 
fine  philosophy  by  which  they  may  have  been  first  su<rgested,  or 
brought  into  notice.  There  is  nothin|ir  that  strikes  one  as  very 
importarit  to  be  known  u[X)n  these  subjects,  which  may  not  be  e- 
stablished  m  a  more  viilj^ar  and  empirical  manner, — or  which  re- 
rjuires,  in  ordei'  to  be  underslood,  that  the  whol^  process  of  a  sci- 
entific investigation  should  be  fjone  nver.  By  most  persons,  there- 
fore, the  labour  of  such  an  invesMijaiion  will  be  declined;  and  the 
practical  bcnefitsapplied,  with  ungrateful  indillerence  tothe  sources 
from  which  the.y  were  derived.  Of  those,  again,  whom  curiosiiy 
might  tempt  to  look  a  little  closer  upon  this  great  field  of  wonders, 
no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the  scene  of  ruins  which  it  exhibits>. 
The  destruction  of  antient  errors,  has  hitherto  constituted  so  very 
Jarge  a  part  of  th-e  task  of  nu)dern  philo«oj)hers,  that  they  may  be 
<>aid  to  have  been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down  than  in 
building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established  very  little  but  the  fallacy 
of  all  former  philosophy.  Now,  they  who  iiad  been  accustomed 
to  admire  thatantient  philosophy,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much 
delighted  with  its  demolition;  and  at  all  events,  are  naturally  dis- 
couraged from  again  attaching  themselves  to  a  system,  which  they 
■inay  have  the  mortilication  of  again  seeing  subverted.  In  their 
uninds,  therefore,  the  opening  of  such  a  course  of  study  is  apt 
only  to  breed  a  general  distrust  of  phi!osoj>liy,  and  to  rivet  a 
conviction  of  its  extreme  and  irremediable  uncertainty:  while 
-those  who  had  previously  been  indifferent  to  tiie  systems  of  er- 
ror, are  displeased  with  the  labour  of  a  needless  refutation;  and 
<lisappointed  to  lind,  that,  after  a  long  course  of  inquny,  they 
-3re  brought  back  to  that  very  state  of  ignorance  from  which 
•they  had  expected  it  would  relieve  them. 

If  any  thing  could  counteract  the  ellect  of  these  and  some  o-» 
4her  causes,  and  revive  in  England  that  taste  for  abstract  specula- 
tion for  which  it  was  once  so  distinguished,  we  should  have  ex- 
fpccted  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publications  of  the  author 
before  us. — The  great  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  uniforui 
^lea^^nc&s,  simplicity  and  good  sense  of  his  statements,  might  inr 
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deed  have  failed  to  attract  those  whom  similar  merits  had  never 
tempted  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke  or  of  Berkeley.     But  the 
singular  eloquence  with  which  Mr  Stewart  has  contrived  to  ad- 
orn the  most  unpromising  parts  of  his  subject, — the  rich  lights 
which  his  imagination  has  everywhere  thrown  in  with  such  ininii- 
table  judgment  and  effect, — the  warm  glow  of  moral  enthusiasm 
which  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his  composition, — and 
the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity  and  animation  which  he  has  nni- 
formiy  sustained,  in  controversy,  as  well  as  in  instruction  ;  are 
merits  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any 
other  philosophical  writer ;  and  which  might  have  recommended 
to  general  notice,  topics  far  less  engaging  than  those  on  winch 
they  wex'e  employed.     His  former  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  has  accordingly  been  more  read  than  any  other 
modern  book  on  such  subjects  ;  and  the  volume  before  us,  we 
think,  is  calculated  to  be  still  more  popular.     By  being  cast  into 
the  form  of  detached  essays,  it  absolves  the  readier  from  the  la- 
bour of  systematic  study,  and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  with  alt 
that  preparatory  and  elementary  detail,  which  was  unavoidable  in 
the  outset  of  a  regular  system.     It  contains,  besides  a  long  and 
very  eloquent  Introduction,  one  series  of  Essays  on  subjects  that 
are  strictly  Metaphysical, — Locke's  Account  ol  the  Origin  oi"  our 
Knowledge, — the  Idealism  of  Berkeley, — the  S^^tems  of  Hart- 
ley, Darwin,  Tooke,  &c. ;  and  another  on  suljects  of  a  more 
popular,  and,  to  most  readers,  of  a  more  interesting  character,— 
on  the  Beautiful, — on  the  Sublime, — and  on  Taste.     A  consi* 
derable  mass  of  Notes  and  Illustrations  are  added,  in  the  form  of 
an  Appendix. 

Though  the  arrangement  which  the  author  h.^s  adi>pted,  is  no 
doubt  the  miost  natural  and  scientific, — we  couid  have  wished,  for 
the*  sake  of  his  Southern  readers,  diat  the  order  ol  the  two  sci-ies 
of  Essays  had  been  inverted.  Discussions  upon  Taste,  and  on 
the  Beautiful, — the  Picturesque  and  the  Sublime, — fall  in,  much 
more  than  pure  Metaphysics,  with  the  habits  of  the  English  lite' 
rati ;  and  though  treated  with  a  little  more  profundity  than  they 
are  used  to,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  such  an  injprcssion,  with 
the  aid  of  the  admirable  wriiing  which  Mr  Stewart  has  here  bo- 
Btowed  upon  them,  as  to  induce  the  better  sort  of  readers  to  venture 
on,  under  such  a  guide,  even  into  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and 
Mr  Locke's  genealogy  of  our  ideas.  When  such  topics,  however, 
.are  px'oposed  to  them  in  the  outset,  we  doubt  whether  many  will 
not  shrink  back  altogether  from  the  enterprise;  and  fear  that  some 
»nay  even  miss  those  parts  of  the  volume  from  which  they  would 
have  derived  both  instruction  and  dclighf,  by  their  being  placed 
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behind  oilier  parts  tlmt  present  a  front  too  formidable  for  their 
attack.  We  shall  now  do  our  endeavour,  however,  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  and  intelligible  account  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the  publication. 

The  first  pjrt  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  is  dedicated  to 
the  correction  of  some  prevaiiinn;  errors,  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind  ;  which  is  shown, 
very  clearly,  to  be  necessarily  limited  to  the  investigation  of  those 
laws  of  thought  that  may  be  de^iuccd  from  actual  observation  of 
the  objects  of  our  consciousness  ;  and  to  be  totally  independ- 
ent of  any  speculation  on  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  and  equally 
certain  and  substantial,  vvliatever  tlieory  or  hypothesis  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  essence  of  the  thinking  principle.  Even  the  ma- 
terialist muiit  admit,  that  feeling,  remembering,  and  willing,  are 
qualities  essentially  ditierent  from  those  of  being  solid,  rough,  hot, 
or  extended  ;  and  that  we  come  to  the  knov. ledge  of  them  in  a 
pericctly  diflrerent  way.  The  latter  are  made  known  to  ns  by  our 
■percept lons^  and  are  necessarily  apprthended  as  external,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  percipient; — the  firmer  we  know  (Mily  by  cousci^ 
tjii^nessy  and  necessarily  )  efer  to  a  principle  identified  with  our  own 
existence.  The  phenomena  that  are  exhibited  by  the  one  set  of 
qualities,  are  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  by  attending  to  our  per- 
ceptions ;  and  those  that  belong  to  the  other,  by  attending  to  the 
intin!ations  of  our  consciousness :  and,  whatever  is  fairly  deduced 
from  obserxation,  in  either  case,  is  legitimate  and  certain  know- 
ledge, whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  difference  or 
identity,  the  existence  or  non-existence,  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
On  any  hypothesis,  tiie  })henomena  which  we  call  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  form  a  distiiictand  interesting  subject  of  investigation, 
and  are  to  l)e  investigated,  like  ail  otlier  phenomena,  by  ascertain- 
ing, from  actu:il  observation,  the  laws  of  their  succession,  and  ge- 
neralizing {ronj  those  laws  when  ascertained.  This,  and  this  a- 
Jons,  Mr  Stewart  considers  to  be  the  legitimate  province  of  philo« 
sophy  ;  and  every  thing  that  is  beyond  this,  he  rightly  sets  down 
SIS  a  domain,  into  which  our  limited  faculties  do  not  as  yet  per- 
ndt  us  to  enter,  and  which  must  ever  be,  in  this  world,  an  object 
of  mere  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 

He  then  proceeds  to  take  notice  cf  the  pernicious  and  unphilo- 
Kophical  precipitancy  v/hich  has  led  impatient  inquirers,  in  all 
branches  of  science,  to  attempt  to  explain  every  thing  by  means 
of  one  simple  principle  ;  and  illustrates  the  mischief  of  such  a  plan 
f)f  philosophizing  in  metapliysics,  by  a  reference  to  its  consequen- 
<:os  in  chemistry  and  general  physics. 

"  It  required,"  he  obcerves.  »*  nothing  less  than  tlie  united  splea» 
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dour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school, 
to  tear  the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary  <?- 
lenient ;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, and  always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings  of  con- 
tempt would  the  physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked  down  on 
the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid  and  circumscribed  sys- 
tem admits  nearly  forty  different  principles  in  the  composition  of  bo- 
dies !  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have 
afforded  to  an  alchemist  i— The  philosophy  of  mind  has  its  alche- 
mists also  ; — men  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
single  principle,  into  which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved  ;  and 
who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret, 
by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at  pleasure.  ** 
Prelim.  Dissert .  p.  xv.  xvi, 

O^such  metaphysical  alchemists,  Hartley,  ho  observes,  is  clearly 
entitled  to  the  fir^.t  place,  liaviriiT  attempted  to  exphiin  the  whole 
of  our  intellectual  operations  by  the  simple  principle  of  the  *  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas. '  On  this  system,  Mr  Stewart  contents  himself 
with  makin<r  this  one  decisive  remark,'  that  all  its  generalizations 
are  Verbal  or  nominal  oidy,  and  that  it  succeeds  in  reducing  ail 
our  mental  operations  to  cases  of  association  of  idea^^  only  by  us- 
ing these  two  words  in  such  an  unprecedented  latitude,  asto  make 
them  comprehend  all  sorts  of  mental  operations,  and  all  sorts  of 
connexions.  Every  thing,  according  to  Hartley,  of  which  wc  are 
conscious,  excefjt  only  our  sensations,  may  be  tailed  ideas  ;  and 
every  kind  of  relation  that  can  be  imagined  among  them,  he 
terms  an  association  ;  and  accordingly,  has  no  scruple  in  saying, 
in  direct  (crnis,  that  the  connexion  between  twice  two  and  four, 
is  merely  an  association  of  ideas,  and  that  all  mathematical  rela- 
tions are  of  the  same  denomination.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not 
a  discovery  in  philosophy,  but  an  innovation  in  language. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  we  will  con- 
fers, that  wc  take  a  more  lively  interest — as  Mr  Stewart  has  there 
taken  occasion  to  make  a  formal  reply  to  some  of  our  hasty  specu- 
lations, and  lias  done  us  the  honour  of  embodying  ssveral  of  our 
transitory  pages  in  this  enduring  volume.  If  we  were  at  liberty 
to  yield  to  the  common  weaknesses  of  authors,  we  should,  probably 
be  tempted  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation ;  but  we  know 
too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  the  public,  to  think  of 
engaging  any  considerable  shijre  of  their  atteiuion  with  a  contro- 
%'ersy  whicii  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  personal  to 
ourselves ;  and  therefore,  however  honourable  we  think  it  to  be 
thus  singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an  antagonist,  we  shalt 
put  what  we  have  to  say  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  obiervations  to  which  Mr  Stewart  has  here  condescended  tf» 
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reply,  occur  h\  an  early  Number  of  our  publication,  *  and  were 
intended  to  sbow,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  subject  of  c.r- 
^lerinient,  but  o{^  observation.,  so,  there  could  be  no  very  close  a- 
nalofijy  between  the  rules  of  metnp]iysic;il  investigation,  and  the 
most  approved  methods  of  inquiry  as  to  those  physical  substances 
which  are  subjected  to  ourdi<t)osal  and  control  ; — that  as  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived  from  previous  and 
universal  consciousness,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  arrange- 
ment of  them  could  add  to  our  substantial  knowledge  ;  and  that 
there  was,  therefore,  no  reason  either  to  expect  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  science,  (m-  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
our  power.  The  argument  upon  this  head  was  summed  up  in  the 
following  passage,  which  Mr  Stewart  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  quote  in  the  Dissertation  before  us,  though  it  was  certainly 
intended  to  contain  that  ulli'-.iate  view  of  the  subject,  by  which 
we  were  most  willing  to  abide,  and  most  desirous  to  be  tried. 

*  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  labours  of 
the  metaphysician,  instead  of  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  che- 
mist or  experimental  philosopher,  might,  widi  less  impropriety,  be 
compared  to  those  oi  the  Grammarian,  who  arranges  into  technical 
order  the  words  of  a  language  which  is  spoken  familiarly  by  all 
his  readers  ;  or  of  the  Geographer  who  exhibits  to  them  a  correct  map 
of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  previously  ac-- 
quainted.  We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  onr  own  minds 
without  study  or  exertion,  just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  native  language,  or  our  native  parish  ;  yet  we  cannot,  with- 
out much  study  aftd  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  one, 
or  a  map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the  parti- 
culars of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down,  without  omis- 
sion and  widiout  distortion,  every  thing  that  we  actually  know  up- 
on a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstraction,  recollection,  and  dis- 
position, that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind, 
perhaps,  more  of  tliose  qualities  are  required  than  in  any  other ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  description  must  always  be  derived  from  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subject — that  nothing  can  be  set  dov/n  tech- 
nically that  was  not  practically  known — and  that  no  substantial  ad- 
dition is  made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific:  distribution  of  its 
particulars.  After  such  a  systematic  arrangement  has  been  intro- 
duced and  a  correct  nomenclature  applied,  we  may  indted  conceive 
more  clearly,  and  will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information  ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not 
really  increased  ;  and  the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  sujjplied 
with  all  the  materials  of  our  reflections,  does  not  become  more  pro- 
ductive by  this  disposition  of  its  contributions. ' 

*  Vob  III.  p.  273,  &c. 
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With  regard  to  perception  and  the  other  primary  functions  of 
mind,  it  was  added,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without 
any  hmitation  ;  and  as  to  the  associating  principle,  while  it  was 
admitted  that  the  case  was  somewhat  (hfferent,  it  was  observed, 
that  all  men  were  in  reahty  aware  of  its  existence,  and  acted 
upon  it  in  all  practical  case*,  though  they  might  never  have 
made  its  laws  a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever  stated  its  general 
phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  proposition. 

To  all  this,  Mr  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer,  by  observing, 
that  the  distinction  between  experiment  and  observation  is  really 
of  no  importance  whatever,  in  reference  to  this  argument ;  be- 
cause experiments  are  merely  phenomena  that  arc  observed  ;  and 
the  inferences  and  generalizations  that  are  deduced  from  the  ob- 
servation of  spontaneous  phenomena,  are  just  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  that  are  inferred  from  experiment,  and  afford  equally 
certain  grounds  of  conclusion,  provided  they  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  consistent.  The  justice  of  the  last  general  propo- 
sition, we  do  not  mean  to  dispute  ;  and  ai>suredly,  if  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  form.er  speculations,  it 
must  have  arisen  from  that  haste  and  inadvertence  which,  we 
make  no  doubt,  have  often  betrayed  us  into  still  greater  errors. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is  not  a 
very  material  difference  between  experiment  and  observation  ;  . 
or  that  the  pliilosophy  of  mind  is  not  necessarily  restrained  with- 
in very  narrow  limits,  in  consequence  of  that  di^itinction.  8ub-^, 
stances  which  are  in  our  power,  are  the  objects  of  experiment; 
tho:se  which  are  not  in  our  power,  of  observation  only.  Witik 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  well  contrived  ex- 
periments, we  may  discover  many  things  that  couid  never  be 
disclosed  by  any  length  of  observation.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed,  see  more  in  them  than 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  spectator ;  but  he  can  see  nothing 
that  mat/  not  be  seen  by  every  body;  and,  in  cases  where  the 
iappearanccs  are  very  few,  or  very  interesting,  the  chance  is,  that 
he  does  see  nothing  more — and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philosophy 
is,  to  distinguish  them  into  classes,  and  to  fit  them  with  appro- 
priate appellations.  Now,  mind,  we  himibly  conceive,  consi- 
dered as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion only  ;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well  by  all  men,  as  by  those 
who  have  most  diligently  studied  its  phenomena.     '  We  cannot 

*  decompose  our  sensations, '  we  formerly  observed,  '  in  a  cru- 

*  cible,  nor  divide  our  perceptions  with  a  prism. '  The  metaphoi' 
was  something  violent;  but,  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that 
we  cannot  subject  those  faculties  to  any  analogous  process,  nor 
iliscover  more  of  their  nature  than  coriscioa^ness  has  taught  s!i 

* 
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the  bclnfjs  who  possess  them.  Is  it  a  sntistactory  answer,  then, 
for  Mr  JStc'.vart,  to  say,  that  we  may  analyze  them  by  reflection 
and  attention,  and  other  itistrnments  better  suited  than  prisms 
or  crucibles  to  the  intellectual  laboratory  which  furnishes  their 
materials  ?  Our  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyze  them  at  all ; 
and  can  never  know  more  of  them  than  has  always  been  known 
to  all  to  whom  they  had  been  imparted  ;  and  that,  for  this  plain 
rensoPj  that  the  truth  of  every  thinjr  that  is  said  with  rejiard  to 
the  mind,  can  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  a- 
Jone,  and  would  not  be  even  inielliirible,  if  it  informed  men  of 
any  thing  that  they  did  not  previously  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  expcrimc^its  to  which  Mr  Stewart  al- 
ludes, as  having  helped  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  eye 
judges  of  distances  and  magnitudes,  these,  we  must  observe,  are, 
according  to  our  conception,  very  clearly  experiments,  not  upon 
mind,  but  upon  matter;  and  are  only  entitFed  to  that  name  at 
all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  power  we 
possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain  masses 
and  intervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical  experiments 
on  the  effects  produced  by  distance  on  the  appearance  of  bodies; 
and  are  nearly  akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on 
their  a}>pearanoe  by  the  interposition  of  media  of  different  re- 
fracting powers,  whether  in  the  shape  ot  prisms,  or  in  any  o- 
ther  shape.  At  all  events,  they  certainly  are  not  investigations 
carried  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness, which  is  Mr  Stewart's  own  definitionof  the  business  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind. 

In  answer  to  our  remarl:,  that  '  no  metaphysician  expects,  by 

*  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation 

*  in  the  mind,  as  tiic  chemist  discovers  a  new  earih  or  anew  me- 

*  tal, '  Mr  Stewart  is  pleased  to  observe — 

*  That  it  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  tbau 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiolo- 
gists on  this  last  subject,  both  in  the  way  of  observation  ard  of  ex- 
periment, no  discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a  new  organ,  either  of 
power  or  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to 
the  human  stature  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  f(;llow  that  these  re- 
searches are  useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  inter- 
I'.ai  structure,  they  increase  the  potver  of  rrMv.  in  that  way  in  which 
alone  they  profess  to  increase  it:.  They  furnish  hiaj  with  resources 
for  remedying  many  of  die  accidents  to  which  his  health  and  his  life 
are  liable  ;  for  recovering,  in  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which 
disease  has  destroyed  or  impaired  ;  and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  per- 
ception which  were  dormant  before.  Nor  must  vve  ovetlook  what 
they  have  contributed,  in  corj unction  with  the  arts  cf  the  optician 
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and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  senses,  and  to 
prolong  their  duration.*     Prelim  Diss.  p.  xlvi,  xlvfi. 

Now,  ingenious  and  elegant  as  this  parallel  must  be  admitted  to 
be,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  utterly  fallacious,  for  this  sim- 
ple reason — that  the  business  of  anator^iy  is  to  lay  open,  with  the 
knife,  the  secrets  of  that  internal  structure,  which  Could  never 
otherwise  be  apparent  to  the  keenest  eyej  while  the  metaphysi- 
cal inquirer  can  disclose  nothing  of  which  all  his  pupils  are  not 
previously  aware.  There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in  short,  on  the 
mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism  ;  nor  does  the  metaphy- 
sician, when  he  appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  all  thinking  be- 
ings for  the  truth  of  his  classifications,  perform  any  thing  at  all 
analogous  to  the  dissector,  when  he  removes  those  outer  integu- 
ments, and  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward  organization  of  our 
frame.  His  statements  do  not  receive  their  proof  from  the  pre- 
vious, though  perhaps  undigested  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  but 
from  the  actual  revelation  which  he  makes  to  their  senses ;  and 
his  services  would  evidently  be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  meta- 
physician, if,  instead  of  actually  disclosing  what  was  not  previ- 
ously known,  or  suspected  to  exist,  he  had  only  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  an  incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  they  had  each 
ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  of  them  had  thirty-two 
teeth,  distinguishable  into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  considerations,  we  had 
ventured  to  infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  mere  obser- 
vation could  scarcely  make  any  addition  to  our  power,  Mr  Stew- 
art refers  triumphantly  to  the  instance  of  astronomy  j  and,  tak- 
ing it  almost  for  granted,  that  all  the  discoveries  in  that  science 
have  been  made  by  observation  alone,  directs  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  innumerable  applications  which  may  be  made  of 
it  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

*  In  compensation, '  he  observes,  '  for  the  inability  of  the  astro- 
nomer to  control  those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he 
may  boast^  as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more' 
useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human  race* 
On  the  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate all  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are  subservient.  It 
IS  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflection,  that 
the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  Man  possesses  of  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  has  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  h6  had  ac- 
quired of  the  phenomena  of  the  Stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
more  apposite,  or  a  more  undeniable  proof  of  the  universality  of 
Bacon's  maximy  that  "  knoxdedge  is  potoer,  "  than  a  fact  which  de- 
monstrates the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his 
dominion  over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which 
geems,  at  first  view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity  j 
VOL.  XVI  r.  NO.  S3.  M 
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and  which,  in  Its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chal« 
dean  shepherd  ? '     Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xxxviii,  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  astronomi- 
cal science  has  not  been  perfected  by  observation  alone ;  but  that 
all  the  elements  which  have  imparted  to  it  the  certainty,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  sublimity  which  it  possesses,  have  been  derived 
iVom  experiments  made  upon  substances  in  the  power  of  their  con- 
trivers ; — from  experiments  performed  with  small  pieces  of  mat- 
ter on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion — the  velocities  of  falling  bodies 
—and  on  centrifugal  andcentripetatforces.  Theknowledgeofthesa 
laws,  like  all  other  valuable  knowledge,  was  obtained  by  experi- 
ment only ;  and  their  application  to  the  movements  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalizations  which  derive 
their  chief  merit  from  those  inherent  imperfections  of  observa- 
tion by  which  they  were  rendered  necessary.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  observe,  that,  even  holding  astronomy  to  be  a 
science  of  mere  observation,  the  pov/er  which  Mr  Stewart  says 
we  have  obtained  by  means  of  it,  is  confessedly  a  power,  not 
over  the  substances  with  which  that  science  is  conversant,  but 
over  other  substances  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  them  ; 
and  to  which,  accordingly,  that  science  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied. It  is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that  we  have  extend* 
ed  our  dominion  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Now, 
applying  this  case  to  that  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  assum- 
ing, as  we  seem  here  entitled  to  assume,  that  it  has  invested  us 
with  no  new  power  over  mind  itself, — what,  we  would  ask,  are 
the  other  objects  over  which  our  power  is  increased  by  means  of 
Our  knowledge  of  mind?  Is  there  any  other  substance  to  which 
that  knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied  ?  Is  there  any  thing  else 
that  we  either  know  better,  or  can  dispose  of  more  effectually  in 
consequenceof  our  observations  on  our  own  intellectual  constitu- 
tion ?  It  is  evident,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowledge 
v;hich  the  metaphysician  can  acquire  by  reflecting  on  the  subjects 
of  his  consciousness,  can  give  him  no  new  power  over  the  mind 
in  which  he  discovers  those  subjects;  and  it  is  almost  a  self-evident 
jproposition,  that  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over  any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  this  argument,- 
which  we  wish  to  settle  with  Mr  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the 
useful  appUcaticms  that  may  be  ultimately  made  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  observation,  we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the 
benefit  so  obtained,  mankind  were  indebted— not  to  the  ob^etver^ 
but  to  him  who  suggested  the  application.  Mr  Stewart  admit* 
the  truth  of  this— -but  adds,  that  th€  case  is  exactly  the  same  witi* 
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the  knowledge  derived  from  experiment; — and  that  the  mel-e  em^ 
piric  is  on  a  footing  with  the  mere  observer.  Now^  we  do  not 
think  the  cases  exactly  the  same;~and  it  is  in  their  diiference  that 
we  conceive  the  great  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist. 
Whoever  makes  ah  experiment,  must  haVe  the  power  at  least  tci 
repeat  that  experiment — and,  in  almost  every  case,  to  repeat  it 
with  some  variation  of  circumstances.  Here,  therefore,  is  one 
power  riecessarily  ascertained  arid  established,  and  an  invitation 
held  out  to  increase  that  power,  by  tracing  it  througfi  all  the 
stages  and  degrees  of  its  existence;  while  he  who  observes  a  phe- 
nomenon, over  which  he  has  no  control,  neither  exercises  any 
power,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of  acquiring  any  power,  either 
Over  the  subject  of  his  observation,  or  over  any  otht  r  substance. 
He  who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  expansive  fjrce  of 
steam,  and  its  destruction  by  cold — or  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  conducting  rod,  plainly 
bestowed,  in  that  instant^  a  great  power  upon  niankin*!,  of  which 
it  was  neit  to  impossible  that  some  important  application  should 
hot  be  speedily  made.  But  he  who  first  observed  the  periodic 
immersions  and  emersions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  certainly 
neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any  powel*  in  the  first  instance,  and 
seems  to  have  beetl  but  a  remote  and  casual  auxiliary  to  him  whose 
geniUs  afterwards  found  the  means  of  en.ployinjf  these  phenome- 
na to  guide  him  through  the  trrckless  waters  of  the  octan. —  Ex- 
periment, therefore,  necessarily  implies  power;  and,  by  suggest- 
ing analogous  experiments^  leads  naturally  to  the  interminable  ex- 
pansion of  inquiry  and  of  knowledge: — but  observation,  for  the 
tnost  part,  centres  in  itself,  and  tends  rather  to  gratify  and  allay 
bur  curiosity,  than  to  rouse  or  inflame  it. 

After  having  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  experiment  has  no 
prerogative  above  mere  observation,  Mr  Stewart  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  recur  again  to  the  assertion,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
does  admit  of  experiments;  and,  atler  remarking,  rather  rashly, 
that  *  the  whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  if  he  spends  it  to  any  pur- 

*  pose,  is  one  continued  series  of  experiments  on  his  own  facul"> 

*  ties  and  powers, '  he  goes  on  to  state,   that 

— '  hardly  any  experiment  can  be  imagined,  which  has  not  alrea- 
dy been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature  ;  displaying,  in  the  mfinite  Viirie" 
ties  of  human  geniUs  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly  diversified  ef- 
fects, resulting  from  the  possible  combinations,  of  those  elementary 
faculties  and  principles  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himselfi 
Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilization ;— the  dif- 
ferent callings  and  professions  of  individuals,  w^heiher  liber.il  or  me- 
chanical; the  prejudiced  clown; — the  factitinub  man    ^f  fashion  | 

-r^-tbe  varying  phases,  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age;-*the' 
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prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us ; — laws,- 
— government, — ^^commerce, — religion  ; — but  above  all,  the  records 
of  thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries  ;  what 
are  they  but  experiments^  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  in- 
struction, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Education  in  fashioning  his 
mind  ?  *     Prel.  Diss.  xlv»  xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  intentional  arrangement 
of  substances  in  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  re- 
sult, then  these  are  not  experiments;^  and  neither  imply,  nor  tend 
to  bestow,  that  power  which  enters  into  the  conception  of  all  ex- 
periment. But  the  argument,  in  our  apprehension,  is  chargeable 
with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy.  The  philosophy  of  mind  is  dis- 
tinctly defined,  by  Mr  Stewart  liimself,  to  be  that  which  is  em- 
ployed *  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  j.'  its  peculiar 
object  and  aim  is  stated  to  be,  '  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  con- 

*  stitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  attention  to  the 

*  subjects  of  our  consciousness;'  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
sages^ it  is  explained,  that  the  powers  by  which  all  this  is  to  be 
effected, are, reflection  upon  our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty 
of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sensations  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  But,  if  this  be  the  proper  province  and  object  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  what  benefit  is  the  student  to  receive  from 
observing  the  various  effects  of  manners  and  situation,  in  impart- 
ing a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the  savage  and 
the  citizen,  *  the  prejudiced  clown  and  factitious  man   of  fa- 

*  shion  .^  '  'riie  observation  of  such  varieties  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
curious  and  a  very  interesting  occupation; — but  we  humbly  con- 
ceive it  to  form  no  part,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  and  inconsidera- 
ble part,  of  the  occupation  of  a  student  of  philosopliy.  It  is  an 
occupation  whicl)  can  only  be  effectually  pursued,  in  the  world,  by 
travelling,  and  intercourse  with  society;  and,  at  all  events,  by  vigi- 
lant observation  of  what  is  presented  toour  senses.  The  philosophy 
of  mind,  however,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence — by 
calm  reflection  on  our  own  mental  experiences,  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness*  Are  we  conscious  (»f 
those  varieties  of  temper  and  character  that  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  human  life? — or,  even  independent  of  Mr 
Stewart's  definition— is  it  reconcileable  to  common  usage  or  ge- 
neral understanding,  to  call  our  attention  to  such  particulars  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ? — Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  uni- 
versally understood  to  be  almost  the  limited  province  of  that  phi- 
losophy, to  explain  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  those  primary 
functions  of  the  mind,  which  are  possessed  in  common  by  men  oi 
aU  vocations  and  all  conditions  ? — to  treat  of  perception  and  att«a- 
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lion,  and  memory  and  imagination,  and  Afalition  and  judgment,  and 
all  the  other  powers  or  faculties  into  which  our  intellectual  nature 
may  be  distinguished? — Is  it  not  with  /At's^  that  Locke,  and  Berke- 
ley, and  lleid,  and  all  the  other  philosophers  who  have  reasoned  or 
philosophized  about  mind,  have  been  occupied  ? — or,  wliat  share 
•of  Mr  Stewart's  own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted  to  those 
slighter  shades  of  individual  character,  towhich  alone  his  supposed 
•experiments  have  any  reference  ?  The  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  we  conceive,  is  conversant  only  with  what  is  common  to 
all  human  beings— and  with  those  facuhies  of  which  every  indivi- 
<lual  of  the  species  is  equally  conscious:  and  though  it  may  occa- 
sionally borrow  illustrations,  or -even  derive  some  reflected  light 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  slighter  varieties  that  distinguish 
one  individual  from  another,  this  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the 
•study  of  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  rank  as  a  legitimate  part  of  that  philosophy^ 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  in  defence  of  our 
■Evipposed  heresies  as  to  the  importance  and  praetical  value  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  considered  with  reference  to  the  primary  and 
more  elementary  faculties  of  man.  With  regard  to  the  associating 
principle,  we  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  add.  In  our  original  ob- 
servations, we  admitted  that  this  principle  seemed  to  stand  in  a  si- 
tuation somewhat  difftrent  from  the  simpler  phenomena  of  the 
mind — and  that  the  elucidations  which  Philosophy  had  furnished 
witli  regard  to  its  operations,  did  not  seem  so  distinctly  impressed 
•on  our  consciousness  as  most  of  her  other  statements.  We  allow- 
ed^ tlierefore,  that  some  utility  might  be  derived  from  the  clear 
exposition  of  this  more  complicated  part  of  our  mental  organiza- 
tion, in  respect  both  to  the  certainty  and  the  extent  of  its  applica- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  add, 
that,  even  as  to  this  habit  of  the  mind,  Philosophy  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  discovery^  since  Uae  -princif)le  was  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was  acted  upon, 
with  unvarying  sagacity,  in  almost  every  case  where  it  could  be 
employed  with  advantage  ;  though  by  persons  who  had  never 
thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or  attending  to  it  as  a  law 
of  general  application.  The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was 
observed,  has  been  founded  on  i;his  principle,  in  every  age  of  the 
•world.     *  The  groom, '  it  was  added^  *  who  never  heard  of  ideas 

*  or  associations,  feeds  ihe  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the 

*  trumpet;  and  the  unphilosophical  artists  who  tame  elephants,  or 

*  train  dancing  dogs,  proceed  on  the  same  obvious  and  familiar 

*  principle. ' 

As  this  part  of  our  speculations  has  incurred  more  of  Mr 
Stewart's  disapprobation  than  any  thing  which  we  have  hitherto 
altenipted  to  defend,  we  think  ourselves  called  upon  tp  state  the 
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substance  of  his  objections  in  his  own  eloquent  and  impressive 
words.  After  quoting  the  sentence  we  have  aheady  transcribed, 
he  proceeds — 

'  This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  purpose 
of  its  author,  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  st^ll  more  forcibly  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  familiarity  of  the  subject)  against  Phy.sics,  strict- 
ly so  called,  than  against  the  Spience  of  Mind.  The  Savage,  who 
rever  heard  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravit}',  yet  knows  how  to 
add  to  the  momentum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  emi- 
jience  ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law  of"  motion,  he  ap- 
plies it  to  its  practical  use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing 
v.'ith  a  pole  against  the  shore.  In  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces. — as  he  exempli- 
fies (without  any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  prin- 
ciple of  thp  rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same  groon\ 
who,  "  in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  " 
has  nothing  to  learn  from  Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws 
of asKOciation,  might  boast,  with  far  grater  reason,  that,  without 
having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal  to  his  various 
paces  ;  and  that,  when  he  exercises  hun  with  the  lovge.  he  exhibits 
an  experimental  ilkistration  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the  riding  school  long  before 
their  theories  were  imfolded  in  the  Principia  of  Ntvvton.  Even 
the  operations  of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline, 
f  eem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  ph\'sical  laws,  wheri 
we  attend  to  the  matliematical  accvnacy  with  which  he  adapts  tlie 
obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed-  I"  both  casejj 
(in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  hiute)  thi-i,  practical  knowlecjge 
is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of  cisternal  sejise  by  ihe  hand  of  Nature 
herself:  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  ge- 
3ieral  theorems  which  art  thus  embodied  witii  their  particular  appli- 
cations ;  and  to  combine  ihcrn  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form, 
for  our  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  theory  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  tjie  same  effects 
of  a  vncunm,  and  of  the  elastii  ity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which  af- 
ford an  explanation  of  its  mcst  curious  phenomena,  are  recognized 
in  an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw ; 
jmd  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  apd  suckling  ?  '  Prei. 
Diss.  p.  Ix.  Ixi- 

Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have  already  s^aid  as  to  the 
total  absence  of  pnwer  in  all  cases  of  mere  observation,  we  shall 
merely  request  our  readers  to  coi&ider,  what  is  the  circumstance 
that  be.  tows  a  value,  an  importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  disco- 
very and  statement  of  those  general  laws,  which  are  admitted,  in 
the  passage  now  quoted,  to  have  been  previously  exemplified  in 
practice.  Is  it  any  thing  else,  tlian  tlieir  capacity  of  a  niore  ex- 
pensive application? — the  possibility  or  facility  of  employing  the??^ 
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to  accomplish  many  things  to  which  they  had  not  been  previously 
thought  applicable  ?  If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could  ne- 
ver have  been  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat 
the  canoe  of  the  savage, — or  if  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  had  led  to  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
operation  of  sucking, — would  there  have  been  any  thing  gained  by 
stating  that  law,  or  that  discovery,  in  general  and  abstract  terms? 
Would  there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity  or  real  advance- 
ment of  kn.'vvledge,  in  the  technical  arrangement  of  these  familiar 
phenomena  under  a  new  classification  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogatories.  But  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental  operation  which  phi- 
losophy mav  collect  and  digest,  are  exactly  in  this  last  predica- 
ment. They  have  no  application  to  any  other  phenomena  than 
the  particular  ones  by  which  they  are  suggested,  and  which  they 
were  familiarly  employed  to  produce.  They  are  not  capable  of 
beii'g  extended  to  any  other  cases  ;  and  all  that  is  gained  by  their 
digestion  into  a  system,  is  a  more  precise  and  methodical  enumer- 
ation of  truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  we  learn  that,  when  two  or  more  objects  are  frequent- 
ly presented  together,  the  mind  passes  spontaneously  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with  something  of  the  colouring 
which  belongs  to  the  most  important.  This  is  the  law  of  associa- 
tion ;  which  is  known  to  every  savage,  and  to  every  clown,  in  a 
thousand  familiar  instances;  and,  with  regard  to  its  capacity  of 
useful  application,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has  been  known 
and  acted  upon  by  parents,  pedagogues,  priests  and  legislators,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  has  even  been  employed,  as  an  obvious 
and  easy  instrnment,  by  such  humble  judges  of  intellectual  re- 
sources, as  common  horse-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  thisprinciple,  then,  was  always  known,  and  regularly  em  ployed 
wherever  any  advantage  could  be  expected  from  its  employment, 
what  reason  have  we  to  imagine,  that  anysubstantial  benefit  is  to  be 
deriveci  from  its  scientific  investigation,  or  any  importantusesdiseo- 
vered  for  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise 
Dame,  and  stating,  under  one  general  theorem,  the  common  law 
ot  its  operation  ?  If  such  persons  as  grooms  and  masters  of  me- 
nageries have  been  guided,  by  their  low  intellects  and  sordid 
motives,  to  its  skilful  application  as  a  means  of  directing  even  the 
lower  animals,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  there  can  be  many  oc- 
casions for  its  employment  in  the  government  of  the  human 
mind,  of  which  men  have  never  jet  had  the  sense  to  bethink 
themselves  ?  Or,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  applications  as  much  more  extensive  and  important 
ei?3i3  those  which  have  been  vulgarly  made  in  past  ages,  ai  arf 
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die  uses  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  compared  with  the 
operation  of  the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from  the  shore  ? 
if  Mr  Stewart  really  entertained  any  such  opinion  as  this,   it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  indicated,   in  a  general  way, 
the  departments  in  which  he  conceived  that  these  great  disco- 
veries were  to  be  made,   and  to  have  pointed  out  some,   at  least, 
of  the  new  applications,  on  the  assumption  of  which  alone  he 
could  justify  so  ambitious  a  parallel.     Instead  of  this,  however,  w« 
do  not  find  that  he  has  contemplated  any  other  spheres  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  than  those  which  have  been  so  long  con- 
ceded to  it, — the  formation  of  taste,  and  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cation ••  And,  with  regard  to  the  last  and  most  important  of  these, 
he  has  himself  recorded  an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will  con- 
fess, appears  a  full  justification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been  ad- 
vancing, and  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  positions  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  combat.     *  In  so  far,'  Mr  Stewart  observes,  '  as 

*  education  is  effectual  and  salutary,  it  is  founded  on  those  princi- 

*  pies  of  our  nature  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  genet  ol  ob- 

*  servafiuHf  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  ages. '  That  the 
principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  these, 
Mr  Stewart  certainly  will  not  deny  ;  and  our  proposition  is,  that 
all  the  principles  of  our  nature  which  are  capable  of  any  useful 
application,  have  thus  forced  themselves  on  general  observation 
many  years  ago,  and  can  now  receive  little  more  than  a  technical 
nomenclature  and  description  from  the  best  efforts  of  philosophy. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  expression  ui 
these  and  our  former  hasty  observations,  were  suggested  to  us,  we 
will  confess,   in  a  great  degree,   by  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  wonders  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  mo- 
dern physics,  and  the  absolute  nothingnessof  the  effects  that  have 
hitherto  been  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  philosophers  of  mind. 
Wehaveonly  to  mention  the  names  of  Astronomy,  Cheniii-try,  Me- 
chanics,  Optics  and  Navigation  ; — nay,  we  have  only  to  look  a- 
round  us,  in  public  or  in  private, — to  cast  a  glance  on  the  machines 
tmd  manufactures,   the  ships,   steam  cnifincs  and  elaboratories, 
by  which  we  arc  per):>etually  surrf)unded,-— or  to  turn  our  eyes  on 
j]je  most  common  articles  of  our  dress  and  furniture, — on  the  mir- 
rors, engravings,  books,  fire-arms,  watches,  barometers,  thunder- 
rods  and  opera- glasses,  that  present  themselves  in  our  ordinary  dwel- 
lings, to  feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  been  made  in  exploring  and 
subduing  the  physical  elements  of  nature,  and  how  stupendous  an 
increase  the  power  tsf  man  has  received,  Ity  the  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  her  laws.      Nor  is  any  thitig  in  this  astonishing  survey 
more  remarkable,  than  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  always  accom- 
panied, that  what  wehaveliithertodone  in  anyof  thesedepartments, 
i^  but  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  yet  destined  to  accomplish  j  au^ 
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that  the  inquiries  which  have  led  us  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us 
still  farther.     When  we  ask,  however,  for  the  trophies  of  the  phi- 
losonhy  of  mind,  or  inquire  for  the  vestiges  of  Ag"/-  progress  in  the 
more  plastic  and  su>-ceptible  elementsof  human  genius  and  charac- 
ter, we  are  answered  only  by  ingenuous  silence,  or  vague  anticipa- 
tions, and  find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her  achieve- 
ments.    The  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man  over   nanimate 
nature,  has  been  increased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
centuries.     The  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man  over  the  mind 
of  man,  remains  almost  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  fin>t  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties.     The  natural  philosophy  of  antiquity  is  mere 
chiklishness  and  dotage,  and  their  physical  inc^uirers  are  mere  pig- 
mies and  drivellers,  compared  with  their  successors  in  the  present 
age;  but  their  logicians,  and  metaphysicians  and  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  consecjuence,  the  practical  maxims  and 
the  actual  effects  resulting  from  their  philosophy  of  mind,   are 
very  nearly  only  on  a  level  with  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day. 
The  end  and  aim  of  all  that  philosophy,  is  to  make  education  ra- 
tional and  effective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity  and  force  of 
judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  cast  off'  the  bondage  of  prejudices, 
and  to  follow  happiness  and  virtue  with  assured  and  steady  steps. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  what  modern  work  contains  juster  or 
more  profound  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  than  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Quintiiian,  Polybius, 
Plutarch  and   Cicero:  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  justness  of 
thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  the  fruit  by  which  this  tree  of  know- 
ledge must  be  ultimately  known,  we  are  not  aware  oi  many  mo- 
dern performances  that  exemplify  it  in  a  stronger  degree,  than 
many  parts  of  the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  or  the 
i^atires  and  Epistles  of  Htu'iicc. — In  the  conduct  of  business  and 
affairs,  we  shall  find  Pericles,  and  Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  little 
itjferior  to  the  philosophical  politicians  of  the  present  day  ;  and, 
for  lofty  and  solid  principles  of  practical  ethics,  we  might  safely 
match   E[)ictetus  and  Antoninus  (wuiiout  mentioning  Aristotle, 
Plato,   Plutarch,  Xenophon  or  Polybius)  with  most  of  our  mo- 
dern speculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  performances  of  this 
philosophy,  which  makes  such  large  promises  ?  or,  what  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  should  expect  to  see  so  much  accom- 
plished, by  an  instrument  which  has  hitherto  effected  so  little  ? 
Lt  is  in  vain  for  Mr  Stewart  to  say,  that  the  science  is  yet  but  iii 
its  infancy,  and  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit  in  due  season.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  has,  of  necessity,  been  more  constantly  and  dili- 
gently cultivated  than  any  other.  It  has  always  been  the  first  ob- 
ject with  men  of  talent  and  good  affection,  to  influence  and  to 
i;rai  the  miiids  of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the  highest 
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pitcli  of  vigour  and  perfection :  and  accordingly,  it  is  admitted 
by  Mr  Stewart,  that  the  most  important  principles  of  this  ph^o- 
sophy  have  been  long  ago  forced  upon  general  ol'?ervation,  bj  the 
feelings  and  experience  of  past  ages.  Independent] v,  ho "  over, 
of  this,  the  ye;ij"s  that  have  passed  since  Mr  Locke  drev  the  ,it- 
tontion  of  Europe  to  this  study,  and  the  ver}  extraordinary  t>e- 
jniiis  and  t  ilents  of  thase  who  have  since  addicted  themselves  t  •  it, 
are  far  more  than  enough  to  have  brought  it,  it  noi  t'-  perffcf. •.')!?, 
at  least  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a 
matter  of  dispute,  wheth-^r  it  was  really  dfstined  to  acid  to  our 
knowledge  and  our  power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  up- 
on the  happiness  and  condition  of  mankind.  That  societ}-  has 
made  gre^it  advances  in  comfort  and  inteihgenc,  duruij/  that  pe- 
riod, is  indisputable  ;  but  we  do  liot  find  that  Mr  Stewai  t  iiimself 
imputes  any  great  part  of  this  iniprovement  to  cur  increased 
knowledge  of  cmr  mental  constitution  j  and  indeed  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  an  eflect  resulting  from  tlie  increase  of  political 
freedom, — the  influences  of  reformed  Christianity, — the  inven- 
tion of  printing, — and  thi.t  improvement  and  mult,  iicatzonof  the 
jncchanical  arts,  that  have  rendered  the  body  of  ht;  pcoj>le  far 
■move  busy,  wealthy,  inventive  and  independent,  than  they  ever 
were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the  lofty  esti- 
mate which  Mr  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the  pi  at  ileal  import- 
ance of  his  favourite  stU'Jies,  is  oneof  those  splendid  visions  by 
which  men  of  great  genius  have  been  so  often  mislet',  in  the  en- 
thusiastic pursuit  of  science  and  of  virtue.  That  the -.e  ^ludies 
are  of  a  very  dignified  and  inti^resting  nature,  we  hdaiit  most 
cheerfully  j^-^that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  under  u'^nding,  by 
reasonings  and  inquiries,  at  once  subtle,  cautious  and  profound, 
and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  c  uriosity,  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  initi^fttd  into  their  elements. 
Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  initiaitd  by  the 
writings  of  Mr  Stewart,  will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are 
blended  with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and  of  ennobling  virtue, — • 
so  many  striking  precepts  and  bright  examples  of  liberality,  high- 
jnindedness,  and  pure  taste, — as  to  be  calculated,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  mfike  men  love  goodness  and  aspire  to  elegance,  and 
to  improve  at  once  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the 
Jieart.  This,  however,  must  be  the  limit  of  our  praise  ; — and 
therefore,  while  we  admire  the  eloquence,  and  are  warmed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  following  noble  passage,  in  which  Mr  Stewart 
winds  up  the  praises  of  his  favoured  studies,  we  cannot  help  re.- 
garding  it  as  a  piece  of  splendid  declamation  on  the  merits  of  a 
cubject  that  required  so  such  recommendation. 

*  I  have  only  to.re|)eat  once  morej '  says  Mr  Ste\vart,  *  before  the 
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close  of  this  Dissertation,  that  the  correction  of  one  single  prejudicfe 
has  often  been  attended  with  consequence;  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive than  cc'uld  be  produced  hj  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
of  our  scientific  information.  Such  is  the  condirion  of  man,  that  a 
C^reat  part  of  a  philosopher's  life  n.ust  necessarily  be  spent,  not  in  en- 
larging the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors  of 
the  cr  'vvd,  and  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  schools;  and  that  the 
most  subst-intial  benefit  he  can  bestow  on  his  fellow- creatures,  as  well 
as  the  noblest  species  of  Power  to  which  he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart 
to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out  by  liis  meditations,  and  to  en- 
courage human  reason,  by  his  example,  to  assert  its  liberty.  To  what 
did  the  discoveries  made  by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a  detection  of  the 
impostures  of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by 
the  authoiity  of  Arist  ^tle  ?  Yet,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled 
by  liis  name  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe !  and  how  proud 
Jiis  rink  among  the  beaefactors  of  mankind  !  I  am  doubtful  if  Ba- 
con hi'Hself  did  so  much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  for  guiding  the 
inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired 
them  to  aban<!on  the  beaten  path  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  make 
excursions  into  regions  untrodden  beiore  ;  or  if  any  of  his  suggest- 
ions concerning  the  plan  of  experimenting,  can  be  compared,  in  va- 
lue, to  his  classification  and  illustration  of  the  various  prejudices,  or 
idols,  which  mislead  us  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.  If  the  am- 
bition of  A.nstotle  has  been  compared,  in  the  vastness  of  its  aim, 
and  the  plenitude  of  its  s-uccess,  (and  who  can  s^y  that  it  has  been 
compared  unjustly  f)  to  that  of  his  Royal  Pupil  who  conquered  the 
world  ;  why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  tho^e  who  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  his  uiiiversal  and  undisputed  despotism  ? 
Speedily  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
dismembered  among  his  principal  officers.  The  empire  founded  by 
the  philosopher  consinued  one  and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two 
thousand  years;  and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former 
grandeur,  a  few  Aaithtul  and  devoted  veterans,  shut  up  in  its  remain, 
ing  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defiance,  in  their  master's  name,  to  all 
the  arrayed  strength  of  Human  Reason.  In  consequence  of  this 
slow  and  graduiil  tmancipation  of  the  iNJind,  the  means  by  which  the 
final  result  has  been  accomplished^  attract  the  notice  only  of  the  re- 
flecting inquirer;  resembling,  in  their  silent,  but  irresistible  operation, 
the  latent  and  imperceptible  inf|ut'nce  of  the  roots,  which,  by  insi- 
nuating  themselves  into  the  crevices  t)f  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare 
its  infallible  ruin,  ages  before  its  fall ;  or  that  oi  the  apparently  inert 
moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  v/hen  enabled, 
by  the  expansiye  force  of  congelation,  to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to 
heave  it  from  its  basis. 

•  As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular  in- 
dividuals what  has  resulted  from  their  exertions,  with  the  same  preci- 
sion with  which,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer  to  their  respect- 
ive inventors  the  steam-engine  or  the  thuvder-rod,  it  is  not  surprising, 
^hat  the  intention  of  the  muliitnde  should  be  so  little  attracted  ton 
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lithe  intellectual  dotninion  of  superior  minds  over  the  moral  world: 
-but  the  observer  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  the 
vastness  of  the  scale  on  which  speculative  principles,  both  right  and 
wrong,  have  operated  on  the  present  condition  of  mankind ;  or  who 
does  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge,  how  deeply  the  morals  and  the 
•happiness  of  private  life,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  society,  are 
-involved  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and  false  phi- 
losophy. '     Prel.  Diss.  Ixxi. — Ixxiv. 

We  have  not  kept  our  word  very  faithfully  with  our  readers  ; 
•and  have  been  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  much  longer  discussion 
than  we  had  anticipated.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  amends, 
iiowever,  by  giving  them  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  pure  meta- 
physics that  en^^ue. 

The  leading  proposition  in  the  first  series  of  Essays,  is,  tliat  we 
have  many  very  precis^e  notit^ns  or  ideas,  of  the  origin  of  which 
%ve  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  they  are  necessarily  sug- 
gested to  the  mind,  by  the  exercise  of  certain  faculties  which  fur- 
nish the  occusiohs  of  their  production.  The  first  of  these  impres- 
sions, is  that  of  our  own  existence,  as  distinct  from  the  sensations 
jof  which  we  are  conscious.  Although  endued  with  all  our  present 
intellectual  capacities,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  should  never  ar- 
rive at  the  knowledge  of  cur  existence,  if  no  impression  were 
made  on  our  external  senses.    *  The  very  moment,  however,  that 

*  a  sensation  is  excited  by  means  of  such  an  impression,  we  learn 

*  two  facts  at  once, — the  existen^ce  of  the  sensation,  and  our  own 

*  existence  as  sentient  beings, — the  existence  not  only  of  what  is 

*  felt,  but  of  that  which  feels. '  Yet  this  last  intimation,  though 
perfectly  precise  and  most  important  in  its  consequences,  evidently 
is  T)ot  an  object  either  of  sense  or  of  consciousness  ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  simple  idea,  which,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  exercise  of  our  pow- 
ers of  perception.  The  notion  of  our  'pcrsovnl  identity  is  ano- 
ther of  the  same  description^ — it  is  neither  a  sensation  impressed 
from  without,  nor  an  act  or  operation  of  the  mind,  of  which  we 
are  properly  conscious.  It  even  requires  the  exercise  of  memory 
and  comparison,  in  order  to  its  development  j  and  yet  is  as  per- 
fectly clear,  simple  and  elementary,  as  any  of  our  primary  sen- 
sations. From  these  simple  and  incontrovertible  instances,  Mr 
Stewart  proceeds  to  show,  that  a  great  number  ol"  other  concep- 
tions, the  most  faaniJiar  aird  important  that  we  possess,  arc  in 
like  manner  to  be  referred  neither  to  perception  nor  conscious- 
xiess,  but  appear  to  be  spontaneously  evolved,  and  to  result,  of 
themselves,  from  the  exercise  of  our  various  faculties. 

'  Thus, '  he  continues,  '  by  a  mind  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
memory,  neither  the  ideas  cA'iinif,  nor  oi  moiion,  nor  of  personal  iden- 
iii^t  could  possibly  iiave  bser.  lornK;d  :  ideas  which  are  confessedlf 
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among  the  most  familiar  of  all  those  we  possess,  and  which  cannot  be 
traced  immediately  to  consciousness y  by  any  eff  )rt  of  logical  subtilty. 
In  like  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  never  could 
have  formed  the  idea  of  mimher,  nor  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  as 
ihey  are  considered  by  the  mathematician  ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  classes 
or  assortments,  or  indeed  of  any  one  of  the  grammatical  parts  of 
speech,  but  proper  names.  Without  the  power  of  reason  or  under- 
standing, it  is  no  less  evident,  that  no  comment  could  have  helped 
us  to  unriddle  the  import  of  the  words,  truth,  certainfi/,  'prohabilitjj, 
theorem,  premises,  conclusion  ;  nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express 
the  various  sorts  of  relation  which  fall  under  our  knowledge.  In 
such  cases,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
faculty  furnislies  the  occasion  on  which  certain  simple  notions  are,  by 
the  laws  of  our  constitution,  presented  to  our  thoughts  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  particular  notion  any 
farther,  than  to  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  the  occasion  was,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance.'  p.  13,  14'. 

Having  established  these  simple  and  certain  facts,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  mankind,   Mr  Stewart  proceeds  to  show 
the  radical  errors  into  which  Mr  Locke  and  almost  all  his  followers 
haveiallen,  by  their  forgetfulness  or  neglect  of  them.     Mr  Locke 
peremptorily  limited  all  our  sources  of  knowledge  to  sensation  and 
consciousness,  and,  of  course,  left  all  that  great  class  of  notions,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  altogether  unaccounted  for  and  un- 
explained.    This  however,  was  not  al! ;  for,  by  adopting  the  vul- 
gar doctrine  of  ideas,  as  actual  existences  lodged  in  the  mind-, 
and  impressing  it,  he  evidently  resolved  every  thing  into  mere  con-^ 
sciousness — or  the  mind's  perception,  either  of  its  ideas,  or  of  its 
own  operations.   That  this  led  necessarily  to  i\ie Idealism  of  Berke- 
ley, and  the  annihilating  scepticism  of  Hume,  is  quite  clear  and  ap^ 
parent;  and  the  refutation  of  these  systems,  accordingly,  was  only 
to  be  found  in  the  correction  of  that  radical  error  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  recollection  of  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  we  have  a  great  multitude  of  clear  and  certain  no- 
tions that  cannot  be  directly  referred  either  to  sensation  or  con- 
sciousness, but  are  necessarily   suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
exercise  and  development  of  its  fliculties.      Of  these  notions, 
that  o^  the  existence  of  an  external  world, — o{  causation, — and  of 
the  nniformilij  of  the  laxus  of  nature,  are  only  particular  examples  ; 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  imply,  being  altogether  as  funda- 
mental and  primary  as  any  that  is  derived  directly  from  con- 
sciousness,  does  really  as  little  admit  of  being  questioned,   or 
confirmed,  by  reasoning  or. investigation.    We  have  the  same  evi- 
dence, in  short,  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  of  the 
principle  of  causation,  as  we  have  for  our  own  existence  as  think- 
ing beings, — for  our  personal  identity,  or  for  any  other  necessary 
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preliminary  to  all  kinds  of  arfrument  or  discussion.  Nor  could 
any  thing  but  the  rash  and  unlucky  adoption  of  Mr  Locke's  hypo- 
thesis, as  to  the  limited  sources  of  our  knowled^^e,  ever  have  ob- 
tained the  slightest  countenance  to  any  opposite  suggestion. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  doctrine  which  Mr  Stewart  has  deli- 
▼ered  in  the  first  part  of  this  sefies  of  Essays,  with  a  degree  of 
clearness,  elegance  and  animation,  which  occurs  in  no  other  ex- 
position of  matters  so  abstracted  ;— which  he  has  diversified  with 
so  many  pieces  of  philoso[>hica}  history,  and  so  many  curious 
quotations,  and  enriched  with  so  much  admirable  illustration,  and 
refined  criticism  on  the  libours  of  his  most  distinguished  pre- 
decessors, that  we  are  confident  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to 
satisfy  our  philosophical  readers,  by  nny  abstract  which  we  could 
now  execute,  as  it  would  be  to  reconcile  those,  who  are  not  phi- 
losophical, to  discussions  of  a  nature  so  refined.  We  shall  not 
attempt,  therefore,  either  to  detail  the  observations  which  he- 
makes  under  each  of  these  heads,  or  to  mark  the  steps  of  thede» 
duction,  by  which  he  traces  back  the  systems  of  Materialism  which 
have  been  propounded  in  later  times  by  Hartley,  Hooke,  Darwin 
and  others,  to  the  same  fundamental  mistake  which  infected  the 
theory  of  Locl^re  and  his  more  temperate  followers.  After  making 
a  short  review  of  those  systems  upon  this  broad  ar.dcompfehensive 
ground  of  (xaminHtion,  he  ventures  to  add,  in  a  tone  rather  more 
contemptuous  tlian  he  commonly  permitft  himself — 

♦  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  names  which,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  GrPat  Britain,  have  lent  tjieir  credit  to  this  very  bold 
hypothesis,  I  c:in:ioi  bring  myself  to  examine  it  seriously  ;  recollect-=. 
jng  the  ridicule  which  Seneca  has  incurred,  by  the  gravity  of  his  re- 
ply to  some  of  his  strical  predecessors,  who  maintained,  that  ihs 
cardinal  virtues  are  animals.  Wild  and  incredible  as  this  ancient  ab- 
surdity may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be  found,  upon  exammation,  to 
be  fuliy  as  reasonable  as  various  tenets  which  have  obtained  the  suf> 
frat^es  of  the  learred  in  our  own  times.'   p.  139,  140. 

The  samo  surcasti^-  and  unusual  severity  of  manner,  is  apparent 
jn  the  subsequent  passages,  in  whJch,  in  illustration  ol  Bacon'3 
remark,  that  '  men  of  confined  scientific  pursuits,  who  betake 

*  themselves  to  general  con  tern  j /la  t  ions,  are  apt  to  wrest  and  cor- 

*  rupt  them  with  their  Ibrmev  conceits,'  he  observes,  that  Hooke^ 
'hho  was  given  to  ivaich- ma kini;^  has  undertaken  to  explain  the 
jnechanism  of  memory,  by  supp(^sirlg  that  there  is  *  a  chain  of 
«  ideas  coiled  up  in  the  mind  ;— arcl  that,  in  proportion  to  the 

*  number  of  ideas  interposed  between  that  at  the  end,  and  that 
^  in  the  centre,  the  soul  apprehends  f/>e  time  that  has  intervened : ' 

,^ That  Dr  Sujiih,  in  like  manner  (the  author  of  the  celebrated 

treatise  on  Hartnonics),  has  been  pleased  to  conjecture,  that  *  al! 
'  our  senses  and  faculties  depend   chiefly  on  very  minute  vi' 

*  tratorv  motions i-^&nd  that  his  theory  of  vibrations  may  pnf 
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*  mote  the  philosophy  of  other  thinQ;g  hpsides  sounds. '  And  ft- 
nallv,  that  the  same  influence  oi'  professional  partialities  may  be 
tractd  in  most  of  Dr  Darwin's  illustrations  and  analogies,  and 
particularly  in  the  rapfiires  with  which  he  dwells  on  Mr  'lume's 
conjecture,  *  that  the  world  may  have  been  gener-ated,  and  not 
created  ' 

The  concludinc;  application,  however,  which  Mr  Stewart  makes 
of  his  general  doctrine,  will  be  universally  int^nigible,  and,  we 
conceive,  univtr-^ally  intpf-estini!;.  It  relates  to  the  late  philological 
speculations  of  Mr  Home  Tooke,  and  others  of  that  f-chool  of  ety- 
mology. The  radical  error  which  Mr  Stewart  imputes  to  this 
learned  and  most  ingenious  person,  is  that  of  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  every  word  necessarily  represents  the  idea  of  some  pre- 
cise thing  or  action,  and  that  its  true  meaning  is  oidy  to  be  ascer- 
tained, by  tracing  back  its  etymology  to  the  thiug  or  action  which 
it  was  first  used  to  denote.  In  this  way,  he  couciude-^,  in  the  first 
place,  with  Berkeley,  against  the  exisience  of  ail  general  i(!ea,s; 
and  reduces  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  supposec)  to  ex- 
press them,  to  the  individual  objects  which  they  were  first  em- 
ployed to  denote, — and  then  ex'endshis  exception  to  all  those  fi- 
gurative words  which  have  been  used  to  express-  the  aff-.-rions  or  o- 
perations  of  the  mind,  whic''.  be  contends,  have  stiil  no  real  mean- 
ing but  their  literal  or  primitive  one.  In  exfiosing  and  re.uiing" 
the  manifold  errors  that  are  implied  in  these  j)osiiions,  MrStewart 
has  presented  us  with  one  of  the  finest  sj)eciniens  that  we  remem- 
ber to  have  any  where  met  with,  of  clear  and  profound  reason-* 
ing — full  and  satisfactory  elucidation — and  controvers}  conduct-^ 
ed  wiihout  any  admixture  either  of  acrimony  or  of  languor. 

He  begins  by  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  difficulty  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  attended  the  first  introduction  of  words  appli« 
cable  only  to  the  operations  or  affections  of  mind,  and  which  could 
not  therefore  be  referred  to  the  things  they  were  intended  to  sig- 
nify, in  tl>e  same  manner  as  materid  objects  or  visible  actions. 
When  an  inventive  savage,  for  example,  has  devised  the  word 
horse^2LS  a  name  for  the  animal  which  carried  him,or  the  word  gaU 
lop^as  the  name  of  his  favourite  movement,  he  had  only  to  point  tO 
the  animal  and  his  action,  when  he  wished  to  disclose  to  his  com^ 
panions  the  meauing  of  these  new  articulations.  But  wh"n  he  had 
thought  of  a  name  for  the  faculty  of  memury  or  iinagination^  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  conceive  how  he  could  communicate  to  his  fellows 
the  sense  in  which  that  new  word  was  to  be  applied.  Mr  Stev\  art 
solves  the  dit!icuky  in  a  great  measure,  by  observing,  that  this 
very  process  of  explanation  must  in  fact  be  repeated  in  the  ins!anc© 
of  every  child  v.  ho,  at  any  period  of  society,  acquires  the  us^'  of 
the  words  last  alluded  to, — ami  by  the  following  most  ingenious 
Rnalysis,.  of  that  familiar,  but  very  wonderful,  operation. 
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*  It  is  to  be  observed  J  in  tbe  first  place, '  says  he,  *  that  the  mean^ 
ing  of  many  words,  of  whicl)  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  sensible 
prototypes,  is  gradually  collected  by  a  species  of  inductmi,  which  is 
more  or  less  successfully  conducted  by  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  attention  and  judgment.  The  connexion 
in  which  an  unknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  the  otlier  words  com- 
bined with  it  in  the  same  sentence,  often  affords  a  key  for  its  expla- 
nation in  that  particular  instance;  and,  in  proportion  as  such  instances 
are  multiplied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of  men  well  acquaint- 
ed with  propriety  of  speech,  the  means  are  afforded  of  a  progressive 
approximation  towards  its  precise  import.  A  familiar  illustration  of 
this  process  presents  itself  in  the  expedient  which  a  reader  naturally 
employs  for  deciphering  the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  when  he  happens  not  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand. 
The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs,  affords,  it  is  probable, 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  conjecture  concerning  the  notion 
annexed  to  it  by  the  author;  some  idea  or  other  being  necessarily 
substituted  in  its  place,  in  order  to  make  the  passage  at  all  intelligible* 
The  next  sentence  where  it  is  involved,  renders  this  conjecture  a 
little  more  definite;  a  third  sentence  contracts  the  field  of  doubt  with- 
in still  narrower  limits  ;  till,  at  lerigh,  a  more  extensive  induction  fixes 
completely  the  signification  we  are  in  quest  of.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  in  some  such  way  as  this,  that  children 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract  and  complex  notions 
annexed  to  numberless  words  in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which  vee 
should  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  the  sense  by  Formal  de- 
finitions.'     p.  148,  \^9. 

We  must  add,  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  very  luminous 
and  masterly  exposition,  that  it  is  by  a  process,  exactly  analogous, 
that  words  of  this  description  are  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  the  instructors  who  have  carried  that  humane  and  astonishing 
art  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

His  next  observation  is,  that  where  new  words  are  wanted  to 
express  conceptions  that  had  not  been  before  so  commuicated,  it 
has  been  the  universal  practice  of  men,  in  all  stages  of  society,  to 
attempt  this,  rather  by  a  metaphorical  use,  or  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  some  existing  word,  than  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  a 
new  and  arbitrary  sound. 

*  To  this  bias  of  the  mind,  *  says  Mr  Stewart,  *  to  enrich  lan- 
guage, rather  by  a  modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  oTies,  it  is  owing,  that  the  number  of  primitive  or  radical 
words,  in  a  cultivated  tongue,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount  of  its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  language,  such  as 
the  Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  verified  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Smith,  that  the  number  of  its  primi- 
tives does  not  exceed  three  hundred.  In  the  compounded  languages- 
now  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  establish 
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the  fact :  But  an  irresistible  presumption  in  its  favour  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  all  who  have  turned  their  attention,  of  late,  in 
this  island,  to  the  study  of  etymology,  are  impressed  with  a  deep 
and  increasing  conviction,  founded  on  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  already  made,  that  this  branch  of  learning  is  still  in  its  infancy ; 
and  that  the  roots  of  an  immense  variety  of  words,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  genuine  radicals,  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic. '     p.  151-2. 

When  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  operation  of  these  fine  ana- 
logies and  apparently  capricious  metaphors,  even  in  the  names  of 
external  objects  and  visible  actions,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  words 
ultimately  used  to  denote  abstract  notions  or  mental  operations, 
should  be  almost  all  of  this  derivative  chsracter,  and  should  almost 
all  be  derived  from  metaphors  and  analogies  taken  from  the  pro- 
perties of  matter.  As  our  senses  and  perceptive  powers  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  exercised  before  reflection  begins  to  awake,  or 
mind  and  its  phenomena  to  be  an  object  of  attention,  it  could 
scarcely  but  happen,  that  the  terms  employed  to  denote  these 
new  objects  should  be  borrowed  from  others  that  were  better 
known,  and  more  distinctly  apprehended.  Yet  it  no  mt^re  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  those  words,  when  so  transferred  and  appro- 
priated to  their  new  intellectual  subjects,  do  not  effectually  and  di- 
rectly express  them, — than  it  follows,  that  words,  transferred  in  a 
similar  manner  from  one  external  object  to  another,  should  give 
rise  to  any  confusion  from  this  double  application.     If  the  epithet 

*  sliarp^ '  for  example,  be  transferred  from  an  object  of  touch  to  an 
object  of  taste  or  of  hearing,  without  producing  the  least  embarrass- 
ment, why  should  it  not  be  applied,  with  equal  safety,  to  wit,  judg- 
ment or  temper  .'*  The  truth  is,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  observed,  that 
though  our  common  metaphorical  language  concerning  the  mind  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  by  superficial  observers,  for  its  true  philosophical 
theory,  a  very  moderate  attention  to  the  things  denoted  by  that  lan- 
guage will  generally  be  sufficient  entirely  to  dissipate  the  illusiow* 

*  As  the  thing  typified  grows  familiar  to  the  thought,  the  meta- 

*  phor  loses  its  influence  on  the  fancy ;   and,   while  the  signs  we 

*  employ  continue  to  discover,  by  their  etymology,  their  historical 

*  origin,  they  become,  by  long  and  accurate  use,  virtually  equi- 

*  valent  to  specific  and  apjiropriate  appellations. '  So  far,  there" 
fore,  is  he  from  holding  that  their  meaning  can  be  at  all  more  acf 
curately  apprehended  by  attending  to  their  etymology,  that  he 
afterwards  remarks,  with  singular  acuteness, 

— '  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  words 
of  this  description  have  lost  their  pedigree  ;  or  (what  amounts  near- 
ly to  the  same  thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
skilled  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  languages.     Such  words  hare,  in 
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their  favour,  the  sanction  vi  immemorial  use  ;  and  the  obscurity  of 
their  history  prevents  them  from  misleading  the  imagination,  by  re- 
calling to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.  The  notions,  accordingly,  we  annex  to  them  may  be- 
expected  to  be  peculiarly  pjecise  and  definite,  being  entirely  the  re- 
suit  of  those  habits  oi  induction,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  acquisition  of  language.'     p.  IS'l*— 5. 

The  opinions  of  Mr  Tooke  on  all  those  subjects  is  diametrical^ 
ly  opposite. 

'  He  evidently  assurres  it  as  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, with  precision,  the  philosophical  import  of  any  word,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  its  progress  historically  through  all  the  successive 
meanings  which  it  has  been  employed  to  co:\vey,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  language  ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of 
foreign  growth,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research, 
till  we  ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 
whence  it  sprung.  It  is  in  this  literal  and  primitive  sense  alone,  that, 
according  to  him,  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  employ  it,  even  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  science  f  and  whenever  he  annexes  to  it  a, 
meaning  at  all  different,  he  imposes  equally  on  himself  and  on  o- 
thers.  To  me,^  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  to  appeal  to  ety- 
mology in  a  philosophical  argument,,  (exceptmg,^  perhaps,  in  those 
cases  where  the  word  itself  is  of  philosophical  origin),  is  altogether 
Tiugatory  •,  and  can  serve,  at  the  best,  to  throw  an  amusing  light  on 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  human  fancy. '     p.  l:66-7- 

In  illustration  of  this,  and  of  the  length  to  which  this  learned 
person  is  disposed  to  push  these  principle^,  Mr  Stew3>rt  quotes  the 
passages  in  which  Mr  Tooke  lajs  it  down  as  quite  certa^in,   that 

*  RIGHT  is  no  other  than  rectum  fregitumj,  the  past  participle  of 

*  tiie  verb  rt'gere  r'  and  proceeds,  with  the  utmost  eonfidJence,  to 
infer  from  this,  that  the  only  proper  conception  of  right  rs-  *  l/iai 
ischich  is  ordeied  or  appointed ;  '  that  ixrongy  in  like  manner,  *  be- 
ing merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  izrirrgy  means  only  ' 
■what  '  is  ttr/wg  or  wrested  from  the  ordtred  Vine  o?  conduct;' 
and  that  '  truth,  being  simply  and  merely  what  is  '  frowed  (or 
believed)  is  therefore  applicable  on]}'  to  man  ,'  and  sonscquently^ 
that  *  there  is  7io  stick  thing  as  eternal,  immutable  trath  ;   unless 

*  mankind,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immut- 

*  able,  and  everlasting. ' 

All  this,  we  confess,  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  utterly  ab&iird 
^3  it  would  be  to  maintain,  that*  sincere'  means  nothingbut  luiwax- 
€d,  or  that '  villain  '  was  a  very  respectable  appellation, '  being  sim- 
ply and  merely  '  the  name  of  a  rustic  major-domo.  The  hisloricaT 
©rioin  of  words  that  are  familiarly  and  perfectly  understood,  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity;  and,  at  all  events,  can  never 
sfcrow  Any  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  thin^^  which  theji 
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now  iso  certainly  express.  The  philologer  should  never  he  allow- 
ed to  confound  his  grammatical  ^peculations  with  the  more  im- 
portant investigations  of  those  who  are  intent  upon  realities  j  and 
should  be  frequently  reminded,  that 

— '  after  he  has  told  us  (for  example),  that  imagination  i?  bor- 
rowed from  an  optical  image,  and  actdeness  from  a  Latin  word  denot- 
ing the  sharpness  of  a  material  instrument,  we  are  no  more  advanced 
in  studying  the  theory  of  the  human  intellect,  than  we  should  be  in 
our  speculations  concerning  the  functions  of  money,  or  the  political 
effects  of  the  national  debt,  by  learning,  from  Latin  etymologists, 
that  the  word  peamia,  and  the  phrase  cbs  alienum,  had  both  a  refer- 
ence, in  their  first  origin,  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  early  state 
of  Roman  manners.  *     p.  161. 

As  an  additional  proof  that  the  metaphorical  expressions  which 
are  employed  to  denote  intellectual  objects,  have  really  no  influ- 
ence on  our  actual  conceptions  of  those  objects,  Mr  Stewart,  with 
that  fine  sagacity  which  distinguishes  this  whole  discussion,  has 
directed  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  great  variety  of  such 
metaphors  that  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  same  faculties 
or  objects.  With  regard  to  the  Memory,  for  example,  he  shows 
that,  even  in  the  correct  and  cautious  pages  of  Mr  Locke,  it  iS 
successively  spoken  of  under  the  image  of  a  tablet — a  dark  closet 
— a  canvas — a  receptacle — engraved  marble — and  stamped  metal. 
Now,  if  the  idea  we  have  of  this  faculty,  depended  at  all  upoa 
the  metaphors  under  which  we  so  commonly  speak  of  it,  it  ii^ 
obvious,  that  it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  quite  mon- 
strous and  unintelligible  to  employ  such  a  variety  of  inconsistent 
images,  each  of  which,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  well  observed,  is^ 
upon  this  supposition,  necessarily  exclusive  of  all  the  f>thers. 
I'he  use  of  this  variety,  however,  in  our  nietaphorical  language, 
is  not  only  found  to  produce  no  sort  of  confusion  or  inconveni- 
ence, but  is  recommended  by  Mr  Stewart^  with  his  usual  acute- 
ness,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  preventing  any  one 
figure  or  form  of  speech  from  acquiring  such  an  influence  over 
the  imagination,  as  to  occasion  any  hazard  of  its  being  supposed 
essential  to  our  conception  of  the  thing  typified. 

In  the  midst  of  these  profound  and  admirable  speculations,  Mr 
Stewart  has  touched  lightly  upon  a  more  general  and  original  to- 
pic, which  was  not  essentially  necessary,  indeed,  to  the  refuta- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
suggest  itself  to  such  a  mind  upon  such  an  occasion} — namclv, 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  language,  even  in  its  most  improved 
state — and  the  vast  supplements  that  are  required  to  be  mjide  by 
the  understanding,  to  that  which  is  most  fully  and  perspieuously 
expressed; 
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*  We  speak, '  says  Mr  Stewart,  of  comynunicating,  by  means  of 
words,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings  to  others;  and  we  seldom  reflect 
sufficiently  on  the  latitude  with  which  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought 
to  be  understood.  The  truth  is,  that,  even  in  conversing  on  the 
plainest  and  most  familiar  subjects,  however  full  and  circumstantial 
our  statements  may  be,  the  woids  which  we  employ,  if  examined 
with  accuracy,  vvili  be  found  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest 
hints  to  our  hearers,  leaving  by  far  the  principal  part  of  the  process- 
of  interpretation  to  be  performed  by  the  mind  itself.  In  this  respect, 
the  effect  of  xvm-ds  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  memory  and  imagination,  by  an  outline  or  a  shadow,  exhibiting 
the  profile  of  a  countenance  familiar  to  the  senses.  The  most  rai- 
I^ute  narratives,  accordingly,  are  by  no  means,  in  every  instance,  the 
most  intelligible  and  satisfactory;  as  the  most  faithful  copies  after 
nature  do  not  always  form  the  best  portraits.  In  both  cases,  the  skill 
of  the  artist  consists  in  a  happy  selection  of  particulars  whi^h  are 
expressive,  or  significant.^     p.  153,    154. 

'  In  reading,  for  example,  the  enunciation  of  a  proposition,  we  are 
Apt  to  fancy,  that  for  every  zt'orrf  contained  in  it,  there  is  an  idea  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding;  from  the  combination  and  comparisoa 
of  which  ideas,  results  that  act  of  the  mind  caWed  judgment.  So  dif- 
ferent is  all  this  ^rom  the  fact,  that  our  words,  when  exammed  separ- 
ately, are  often  as  completely  insignificant  as  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed  ;  deriving  their  meaning  solely  from  the  conne- 
xion, or  relation,  in  which  they  stand  to  others.  Of  this  a  very  ob- 
vious example  occurs,  in  the  case  of  terms  which  have  a  variety  of 
acceptations,  and  of  which  the  import,  in  every  particular  applica- 
tion, must  be  collected  from  the  whole  sentence  of  which  they  forna 
a  part.  *     p.  155,  156. 

'  A  still  more  palpable  illustration  of  the  same  remark  presents 
itself,  when  tlie  language  we  listen  to  admits  of  such  transpof-itions' 
in  the  arrangement  of  words,  as  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Latin.  In 
such  cases,  the  artificial  structure  of  the  discourse  suspends,  in  a 
great  measure,  our  conjectures  about  the  sense,  till,  at  the  close  of 
the  period,  the  verb,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  utterance,  unriddles 
the  (Enigma.  Previous  to  this,  the  former  words  and  phrases  resemble 
those  detached  and  unmeaning  patches  of  different  colours,  which 
compose  what  opticians  call  an  anamorphosis ;  while  the  effect  of  the 
verb,  at  the  end,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  mirror  by  whicb 
the  anamorphosis  is  reformed,  and  which  combines  these  apparently 
fortuitous  materials  into  a  beautiful  portrait  or  landscape.'     p.  157- 

These  remarks,  he  observes,  apply  to  n\\  cases  in  which  lan- 
guage is  used; — but,  where  the  sul^jcct  treated  nf  involves  no- 
tions that  are  complex  or  abstract,  tlie  detects  of  the  instrument 
are  infinitely  greater. 

*  In  reading,  accordingly,  the  most  perspicuous  discussions,  iu 
"ifhich  such  notions  form  the  subject  of  the  argument,  little  iiiiU'Uc- 
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tion  is  received,  till  we  have  made  the  reasoning*  ouro'wn,  by  revolv- 
ing the  steps  again  and  again  in  our  thoughts.  The  fact  is,  that,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  the  function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  convey 
knowledge  (according  to  the  common  phrase)  from  one  mind  to  an- 
other ;  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  ;  and  to 
confine  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  same  track. — Many  authors 
have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  speech  ;  but  none  has  hi- 
therto attended  to  the  far  more  wonderful  mechanism  which  it  puts 
into  actirn  behind  the  scene.  '     p    158. 

After  havintr  thus  disposed  of  the  pbilosophical  heresies  into 
which  Mr  Tooke  has  unfortunately  fallen,  Mr  Stewart,  before 
partino;  fiom  him,  takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  phi- 
loloirieal  and  criticHl  errors  of  which  he  has  also  been  'Ji'uilty. 

'  It  is  assumed, '  he  observes,  *  or,  at  least,  implied  as  an  axiom. 
In  almost  every  page  of  Mr  Tooke's  work  ;  That,  in  order  to  under- 
stand, with  precision,  the  import  of  any  English  word,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  its  prcgress  historically  through  all  the  successive  meanings 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign 
growth,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  some  dialect  of  our  continental 
ancestors,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till  we 
ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from  whence  it 
sprung.  '     {3.  190,  191. 

So  notable  an  extravajjance  might  have  been  exposed,  perhaps, 
by  a  feebler  hand  than  Mr  Stewart's — but  he  has  reproved  it  in  a 
tone  so  gentle,  and  cmbellislied  his  correction  with  so  many  gra- 
tuitous indications  of  a  cultivated  and  delicate  taste,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  rejoice  that  the  task  has  fallen  upon  him.  After 
observing  that  the  just  and  true  meaning  of  any  word  can  only 
be  acquired  by  vigilant  induction  and  comparison  of  the  most  ap- 
proved authors,  and  holding  up  tojust  ridicule  the  criticism  which 
could  make  us  appeal  from  the  authority  of  Swift  and  Addison  to 
the  woods  of  Gertuany,  he  prt;ceeds  to  remark,  that 

— *  among  words  deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  source^  we 
find  some  ennobled  by  the  usage  of  one  country;  while  others,  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  nay.  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  ortho- 
grat)hy,  are  debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  EngLi>hiTjeD,  and  still  more  Scotchmen,  when  they 
begin  the  study  of  .Geiman,  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  the  deep  root- 
ed associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before  they  are  able  to  re- 
lish the  more  refined  beauties  of  style  in  that  parent  language  on  which 
their  own  has  been  grafted. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word  originally  low  or  ludicrous, 
has,  in  consequence  i  long  use,  been  once  ennobled  or  consecrated, 
I  do  not  well  see  what  advantage,  in  point  of  taste,  is  to  be  cxpecte4 
£ioxn  a  scrupulous  exaniiuation  of  its  genealogy  or  of  its  kindred  cfia? 
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nexions.  Mr  Took(?  has  ghown,  in  a  very  satisfrictory  manner,  that 
some  English  word'-  which  are  now  burnished,  not  only  from  solemn 
discourse,  but  from  decent  conversation,  are  very  nearly  allied,  in 
their  ori;;in,  to  others  which  rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in 
our  language;  and  he  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice  against 
the  former  to  a  false  del'cncy!  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  prac- 
tical inference  Mr  Tooke  would  wish  us  to  draw  from  these  discover- 
ies. Is  it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded,  on  account  of  the  infa- 
my of  their  connexion.^;  or  that  every  word  which  can  claim  a  com- 
mon descent  with  them  from  a  respectable  stem  is  entitled  to  admis- 
{&ioo  into  the  same  society?*     192,  \9?>. 

Upon  the  same  sound  principles,  Mr  Stewart  afterwards  re- 
proves the  pedantry  of  those  eiyuioiof^ical  critics,  who  take  ex^ 
ccption  at  any  such  use  of  our  common  figurative  language,  with 
regard  to  mind,  as  would  amount  to  a  miaed  >neta})hor^  if  the  words 
Iiad  been  used  as  similes  or  ilhistrations,  and  not  as  the  direct  ex- 
ponents of  these  intellectual  objects.  Many  such  words,  he  ob- 
berves,  are  now  so  fully  appro}>riateil  to  those  secondary  significa- 
tions, that  they  havp  complettly  lost  their  figurative  quality,  and 
have  entirely  the  effect  of  literal  denominations  for  the  intellectual 
objects  to  which  they  have  been  transferred.  With  regard  to  such 
■words,  for  example,  as  sagnciiy -^deliberation- — expediency — a- 
c?dtviesSy  and  many  others-,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  never  suggest 
to  tlie  mind  any  conception  of  material  qualities;  and  that  we 
could  not  combine  them,  in  common  speech,  with  expressions  re- 
ferable to  their /)ri/«iV/z/^  and  physical  signification,  without  the 
jnost  barbarous  pedantry.  Where  the  metaphorical  expressions 
are  le&s  worn  and  familiar,  and  are  still  emplo}ed  with  a  sort  of 
jecollection  of  their  origin?.]  meaning,  some  adaptation  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sentence  to  that  n)eaning,  is  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  graceful.  In  poetry  however,  where  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  clothe  every  idea  with  a  sensible  image,  and  to 
keep  the  f  mcy  for  ever  on  the  wing,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient, 
as  Mr  Stewart  has  observed,  to  speak  in  metaphors  or  figures  of 
cither  of  these  descriptions.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  such  as 
still  retain  enough  o\  \he  gloss  if  mweltyy  to  stimulate  the  powers 
of  conception  and  imaginaiionj  and  not  merely  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing, but  to  produce  a  picture.  The  first  series  of  Essays  closes 
■with  some  fine  aiid  delicate  remarks  on  the  efiectsthat  are  likely 
to  be  produced  on  ta.ste  and  on  composition,  by  an  habitu;d  and 
excessive  attention  to  those  «/6a/i«  of  etymology,  the  philosophi- 
cal importance  of  which  has  been  §o  prodigiously  overrated  by  Mr 
T<)oke  and  his  Ibilowers. 

The  second  series  of  E^S3ys  begins  with  a  long  dissertation  on 
'^  the  Beautiful  j '  in  wliich  we  find  not  only  all  the  acuteneiSSa 
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«ound  reasoning,  and  modesty  which  characterizes  the  philologi- 
cal sprculations  we  have  just  left,  but  still  stronger  instances  of  a 
refined  and  delicate  taste  ^  and  such  indications  of  a  tender  and 
contemplative  nature,  as  were  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  ia 
combination  with  so  much  subtlety  and  precision. 

The  Essay  on  Beauty  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  philological  dis- 
sertation ; — the  leading  object  of  which  is,  to  reconcile  and  cor- 
rect all  the  diiTerent  theories  that  have  been  proposed  upon  this 
subject,  by  showing  that  Beauty  is  not  one  thing,  but  many ; 
and  that,  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden  nature  of  that  one 
imaginary  quality,  which  is  denoted  by  this  epithet,  the  true  course 
of  proceeding  would  have  been,  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  thought 
■*md  of  speech^  by  which  that  epithet  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a 
■great  variety  of  different  qualities. 

In  prosecirtion  of  this  plan  of  inquiry^  Mr  Stewart  begins  by 
•suggesting,  that  the  word  Beautiful  originally  denoted  what  was 
physically  and  organically  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  transferred,  successively,  to  su<:h  qualities  as  were 
agreeable  to  some  of  the  other  senses:;  and  then  to  objects  that 
derived  their  powers  of  pleasing  from  associations  of  a  different 
nature.  The  first  steps  of  this  transition  are  abundantly  obviouss 
«nd  easy.  If  the  plumage  of  a  bird  was  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  its  notes  to  the -ear,  h  certainly  is  not  di-fficult  to  conceive 
how  the  epithet  Beautiful,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  applied  only 
to  its  visible  qualities,  should  be  extended  also  to  those  that  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  ear.  Both  agreed  in  being  pleasing; — •. 
they  were  united  in  one  object^ — and  producing,  in  their  union, 
one  undistinguished  effect,  were  naturally  comprehended  under 
one  epithet.  The  next  step  is  not  much  more  laborious.  Whea 
those  qualities  which  are  thus  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are 
united  in  an  object  that  is  qualified  to  delight  still  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  a«d  present  themselves  (as  in  the  case  of  an  ami- 
able woman ),  as  the  accompan iments, and  in  some  degree  the  signs, 
•of  those  mental  qualities  which  win  our  affection  and  esteem, — it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  material  qualities  must  become  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing  from  this  association  ;  and  that  the  epithet 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  must  assume  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  signification,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  extended  to  a 
new  class  of  objects.  When  we  have  once  accustomed  ourselves 
to  call  the  complexion,  and  form,  and  voice  of  a  lovely  woman 
beautiful,  it  is  scarcely  possible  thai  we  should  not  apply  the 
same  epithet  to  that  smile  which  pleases,  not  by  its  visible  quali- 
ties, but  by  the  sentiments  .f  which  it  is  expressive,  and  to  those 
graceful  movements  that  derive  their  principal  charm  from  th« 
•aame  consideration.     When  the  word  has  once  gained  this  iati-s 
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tude  of  signification,  and  has  come  to  denote  the  external  signs 
or  indications  of  any  thing  that  is  pleasing  or  engajjjing,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  should  be  applied,  indiscri- 
minately, to  the  regularity  of  art,  and  the  in-egularity  of  nature  ; 
and,  leaving  the  primary  beauties  of  colour  and  form,  and,  in- 
deed, all  other  sensible  physical  qualities,  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
its  constituents,  should  derive  the  greatest  part  of  its  materials 
from  the  fertile  and  boundless  field  of  association.  It  thus  ap- 
pears, that  all  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  real  constituent  of  Beauty,  and  to  detect  the  com- 
mon quality  which  procures  that  denomination  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  have  been  labouring  in  a  hopeless  course,  and  pursu- 
ing an  unattainable,  because  an  imaginary  object  j — the  truth 
being,  that  the  word  Beauty  does  not  denote  any  one  quality,  or 
class  of  qualities,  but  is  applied  to  all  such  pleasing  objects  as 
may  be  connected,  by  a  very  wide  and  capricious  analogy,  with 
the  primary  gratifications  of  the  eye. 

In  the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  simple  and  original  notion, 
Mr  Stewart  has  delivered  a  whole  miscellany  of  excellent  observ- 
ations, calculated  to  show  both  the  partial  truth,  and  the  radical 
inconsistency  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed, 
upon  more  narrow  grounds,  by  writers  of  the  most  splendid  a- 
bilities,  for  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem. 

The  extention  of  the  epithet  beautiful,  from  colour  to  fuvm^  and 
the  consolidation  of  those  two  sources  of  pleasure  into  one,  is  plea- 
singly illustrated  by  the  ready  and  familiar  application  of  the  La- 
tin woxdiformus>us,  as  an  epithet  of  beautiful  colouring, — as,  in 
the  line  of  Virgil — 

*  Oformoze  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  culori — 
— Edera^vrwoi/or  alhu, '  &c. 

The  further  transference  of  the  same  epithet  to  motion^  is  next 
explained,  by  the  suggestion,  that  such  motions  generally  de- 
scribe the  outline  of  a  beautiful  form, — and  by  the  following  fine 
observ:itions, 

'  The  beauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside  this,  a  charm  pecu. 
iiar  to  itself;  more  particuUrly,  when  exhibited  by  an  animated  be- 
ing ; — above  all,  when  exhibited  by  an  individual  of  our  own  spe- 
cies. In  these  cases,  it  produces  that  powerful  effect,  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  which,  we  give  the  name  oi grace  ; — an  effect  which 
seems  to  depend,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  additional  in- 
terest which  the  pleasing  form  derives  from  its  fugitive  and  evanes- 
cent  existence  ;  the  memory  dwelling  fondly  on  the  charm  which  has 
fled,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated  with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to. 
follow.  A  fascination,  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  experienced 
^hen  we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flng  streaming  to  the  wind  \—si 
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at  the  wreathings  and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smoke ; — or  at 
the  momentary  beauties  and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  dark-* 
ness  of  night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  enchanting  pow» 
er  of  graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  living  expres- 
sion which  it  exhibits  ; — an  expression  ever  renewed,  and  ever  varied, 
of  taste  and  of  mental  elegance.  *     p.  234. 

Mr  Burke's  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  it  is  then  remarked,  is  vi- 
tiated both  by  the  absurd  attempt  to  trace  the  whole  into  a  parti- 
cular relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  by  the  author's  perpetual  and 
exclusive,  though  tacit  reference,  to  the  constituents  oi  female 
beauty.  Mr  Stewart  quotes,  at  full  length,  the  notable  extrava* 
gancies  whiph  be  has  delivered  on  the  subject  of  smoothness ; 
and,  after  observing,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  candour,  that, 

*  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  associktion  which  is  formed  in 

*  the  mind  between  the  perceptions  of  sipht  and  those  of  touch, 

*  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  those  qualities  which  give  plea- 

*  sure  to  the  latter  sense,  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  former: 

*  Hence  the  agreeable  impression  which  the  eye  receives  froai  all 

*  those  smooth  objects  about  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  habitu- 

*  ally  conversant ;  and  hence,  in  such  instances,  the  unpleasant 

*  appearance  of  ruggedness,  or  of  asperity.     The  agreeable  ef- 

*  feet,  too,  of  smoothness,  is  often  heightened  by  its  reflecting 

*  so  copiously  the  rays  of  light  j  as  in  the  surface  of  water,  in 

*  polished  mirrors,  and  in  the  fine  kinds  of  wood  employed  in 

*  ornamental  furniture.     In  some  instances,  be>ide?,  as  in  the 

*  last  now  mentioned,  smoothness  derives  an  additional  recom- 

*  mendation  from  its  being  considered  as  a  mark  oi  finished  work, 

*  and  of  a  skilful  artist, ' — he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  the  general  position,  by  the  examples  of  the  sharp  and  an- 
gular forms  of  cut  crystal — the  buds  of  the  moss-rose — rock  and 
grotto  scenery — sculptured  ornaiv.ents — fretted  ceilings,  &c.  &c. 

The  deference  which  Mr  Price  has  felt  (or  this  theory  ot  Mr 
Burke,  taken  in  combination  witi*  its  obvious  inconsistency  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  have  led  that  very 
ingenious  writer  to  invent  his  new  system  of  the  Piclures(}ue, 
under  which  he  has  ranked  a  great  variety  of  objects,  wliieh  are 
admitted  to  be  pleasing,  al  bough  sinning  against  every  article  of 
Mr  Burke's  definition  ol  Beauty.  Upon  that  system,  Mr  Stew- 
art is  naturally  led,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  observations,  which 
indicate  the  same  candour,  justncfes,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  wjtli 
those  we  havt-  just  been  considering.  Besides  the  r  idical  error 
resulting  from  the  original  narrowness  of  their  induction,  both 
Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Price  have  been  rnisled,  by  rashly  supposmg, 
that  notiiingeould  bebeautitul  in  combination,  which  was  i-otfelt 
fo  possess  that  quality  when  considered  separately,  and  by  itself ,' 
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and  the  latter,  finding  that  many  such  objects  were  at  the  same 
time  highly  pleasing,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
thought  it  absuhiteiy  necessary  to  form  a  new  class  for  them,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  the  Picturesque,  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them,  along  with  those  which  please  by  themselves,  in 
«pite  of  the  statutory  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr  Bui-ke.  Mr  Stewart  very  properly  protests  against 
such  an  innovation  on  ordinary  language;  and  endeavours  to 
fohow,  that  where  the  objects,  which  Mr  Price  has  denominated 
picturesque,  are  not  singly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  beautiful, 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  deserve  that  title,  by  aiding  the 
impression  and  eiftct  of  adjoining  beauties — by  the  pleasing  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  connected — and  by  the  new  sources, 
as  it  were,  of  poeticsl  interest,  which  they  open  to  the  iuiagina- 
lion.  '  Of  this  sort,  '  he  ol>serves,  *  is  a  group  of  cattle  stand- 
*•  ing  in  a  river,  or  collected  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  when  in- 

*  tr<xiuced  into  a  landscape,  to  recal  the  impressions  and  scenery 

*  of  a  summer  noon ; — a  ruined  castle  or  abbey  employed  to  a- 

*  waken  the  memory  of  former  times,  accompanied  with  those 
•*  feudal  or  monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  romantic  fancy  ; — with 
'^  numberless  other  instances  of  a  similar  sort,  which  must  imme- 

*  diately  f)ccur  to  all  my  readers.'     (p,  27S). 

In  order  to  illustrate  still  fui  ther  the  true  source  of  the  plea- 
sure to  which  Mr  Price  refers,  in  a  large  class  of  his  Picturesque, 
to  the  mere  roughness  and  angularity  of  many  forms  that  are  dear 
to  the  painter,  Mr  Stewart  does  not  hesitate  to  take  up  his  own 
formidable  example  of  the  Ass  ; — whose  claims  to  a  place  among 
interesting  objects  he  shows,  in  the  following  inimitable  passage, 
to  be  founded  upon  lar  higher  and  more  intelligible  grounds  than 
the  roughness  of  his  coat,  or  the  length  of  his  cars. 

'  But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside  his  appear- 
ance, strong  claims,  on  other  accounts,  to  the  painter's  attention. 
Few  animals  have  so  {lowerful  an  effect  in  awakening  associated  i- 
deas  and  feelings;  and  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Picturesque,  in 
the  poetical  sense  of  that  word,  as  well  as  in  the  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  Mr  Price.  Not  to  speak  of  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  ia  Holy  Writ,  what  intere&t  are  we  led  to  attach  to  it 
in  our  early  3'ears,  by  the  Fables  of  iEsop  ;  by  the  similes  of  Ho- 
mer ;  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  ;  by  the  pictures  which  it  re- 
cals  to  us  of  the  by-paths  in  die  forest,  where  we  have  so  often  met 
with  it  as  the  beast  of  burden,  and  the  associate  of  the  vagrant 
poor,  or  where  we  have  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  infant  beauties  which 
it  carried  in  its  panniers ; — in  fine,  by  the  circumstances  which  have 
tailed  lorth,  in  its  eulogy,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  Buf- 
fon's  eloquence — its  own  quiet  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  it  submits  to  its  hfe  ot  drudgery.     It  is  worthy, 
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too,  of  remark,  that  this  animal,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  painting, 
is  seldom  the  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  but  the  ass  ennobled 
by  the  painter's  tas>te  ;  or  copied  from  the  animal  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, which  we  have  seen  in  the  patriarchal  journeys,  and  other  scrip, 
tnre  pieces  of  eminent  masters.  In  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, a  pleasing  association,  arising  from  the  many  beautiful  com- 
positions of  which  it  forms  a  part,  comes  to  be  added  to  its  other 
recommendations  already  mentioned,  and  has  secured  to  it  a  rank 
on  the  canvas,  which  the  degradation  of  its  name  will  for  ever  pre- 
vent it  from  attaining  in  the  works  of  our  English  poets. 

*  These  observations  may  be  extended,  in  some  degree  also,  to  the 
Goat ;  strongly  associated  as  its  figure  is  with  the  romantic  scenes 
of  an  alpine  region;  and  with  the  precipitous  cliffs,  where  it  has  oc- 
casionally caught  our  eye,  browsing  on  the  pendant  shrubs  in  secu- 
rity and  solitude. '     p.  279—281. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  complete  our  abstract  of 
this  fine  speculation  ;  nor,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
general  plan  of  what  yet  remains  of  the  Essay  on  the  Beautiful. 
The  effects  of  association  in  extending  the  range  of  objects  that 
are  called  beautiful,  are  very  fully  and  clearly  illustrated  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  combined  operation  of  all  those  various  sources  of 
delight  summed  up  in  the  following  pleasing  and  characteristic 
passage. 

*  Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  our  first  notions  of 
Beauty  are  derived  from  colours,  it  neither  follows,  that,  in  those 
complex  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards  led  to  form 
in  the  progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  must  necessarily  enter 
as  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does  so  enter,  that  its  effect 
must  necessarily  predominate  over  that  of  all  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  in  what  manner  it«  effect  comes 
to  be  gradually  supplanted  by  those  pleasures  of  a  higher  cast,  with 
which  it  is  combined ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  contmue  to  ap- 
ply to  the  joint  result,  the  langu v:ge  which  this  now  subordinate,  and 
seemingly  unessential  ingre  iei.t,  originally  suggested.  It  is  by  a 
process  soniewhat  similar,  that  the  mental  attractions  of  a  beautiful 
■woman  supplant  those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  of  her  lover ;  and 
that,  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  latter, 
they  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  an  imperceptible  metaphor,  that 
language,  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  has  ceased  to  have  a  meaning. 
In  this  case,  a  very  pleasing  arrangeir.ent  of  nature  is  exhibited  j 
the  qualities  of  Mind  which  insenbihly  stole^  in  the  first  instance, 
those  flattering  epithets  which  are  descriptive  of  zjair  exterior,  now 
restoring  their  borrowed  embeili^haients,  and  keeping  alive,  in  the 
eye  of  conjugal  affection,  that  Beauty  which  has  long  perished  to 
every  other. '     p.  306,  307. 

Ill   the  concluding  part  of  the  Essay,   the  characteristics  e£, 
feeauty,  as  applicable  to  works  of  art,  or  other  creatures  of  the 
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imagination,  are  very  carefully  investigated  ;  and  the  singular 
fact,  of  more  delight  being  sometimes  afforded  by  the  happy  crea- 
tions of  poetry,  than  by  any  reality  that  nature  has  presented,  is 
explained,  by  considering  the  unlimited  power  of  ihe  poet  to  ag- ' 
gravate  all  his  elements  of  beauty  at  pleasure,  and  to  concentrate 
and  contrast  them  in  a  bolder  and  more  profuse  manner  than  suits 
with  the  parsimony  of  nature ;  but  chiefly  by  referring  to  the 
power  which  he  possesses,  of  presenting  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  images  in  a  short  time ;  so  that,  though  the  effect  of 
each  is  considerably  fainter  than  that  of  its  prototype  in  reality, 
the  whole  amounts  to  a  much  greater  sum  of  sensation.  The 
Essay  closes  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different  laws 
that  regulate  our  taste  and  judgment  in  considering  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  those  that  occur  in  works  of  imagination. 

This  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  is  succeeded  by  another  on  the  Su- 
blime ;  which  we  do  not  think  altogether  deserving  of  so  honour- 
able an  alliance.  Its  general  scope  is  precisely  the  same  with  that 
of  the  preceding  essay  ; — to  show,  that  sublimity,  like  beauty,  is 
not  the  name  of  any  one  mysterious  quality,  but  of  very  many 
allied  or  analogous  qualities ;  and  that  its  primitive  and  original 
application  was  to  physical  Elevation  or  Height.  The  first  of 
these  objects,  however,  is  very  imperfectl}'  discussed,  and  very 
sparinj.'ly  illustrated  ;  while  a  great  deal  too  much  pains  is  taken, 
and  not  very  successfully  tnken,  to  establish  the  last  proposition. 
So  keenly,  indeed,  does  Mr  St'  wart  pursue  the  thin  and  fleeting 
analogies  l)y  wbicli  he  conceiv<-s  that  the  idea  of  physical  elevation 
niay  be  associated  with  almost  every  object  which  we  term  sublime, 
that  he  sometimes  appears  almost  to  stand  in  need  of  the  inesti- 
Knable  admonitions  which  he  has  himselfbestowtduponMrTooke, 
in  nn  earlier  part  of  the  volume;  and  to  require  to  be  reminded 
of  the  fallacies  into  which  those  who  philosophize  by  the  aid  of 
etymology  are  almost  certain  to  be  betrayed.  When  he  t?lJs  us, 
for  exaniple,  that  the  higher  mathematics  are  so  called,  partly  be- 
cause their  chief  applicati(  n  is  to  physical  astronomy,  which  treats 
of  objects  high  up  id  the  air,  — or  that  the  sublime  eUtct  of  great 
horizontal  extent  '  arises  cntirdij  from  the  natural  association  be- 
tween elevated podtion  and  a  large  prospect  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, ' — or  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  sublimity  ot  the  ocean 
proceeds  from,  our  conception  ot  '  its  immeasurable  depth,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  immeasurable  elevation  of  its  surface  above  its 
bottom,' — we  confess  that  we  not  only  feel  inclined  to  withhold 
our  assent,  but  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  eagerness  which  ha?  giv- 
en rise  to  conclusions  so  strained  and  paradoxical.  To  us,  we  will 
acknowledge,  the  impression  cf  Force  or  Power  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  the  radical  ingredient  of  Sublimity, — though  we  are 
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quite  ready  to  admit,  that  the  word  may  have  been  extended, 
thoui^h  in  a  far  less  degree  than  that  of  Beauty,  to  many  other 
analogous  impressions.  It  is  the  more  surprising,  too,  that  Mr 
Stewart  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insist  so  long  upon 
the  continual  predominance  of  the  idea  of  physical  elevation,  as 
he  distinctly  warns  his  readers,  in  the  close,  as  well  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  essay,  that  '  his  aim  is  rujt  to  investigate  the  prbh- 

*  ciple  on  which  the  various  elements  of  sublimity  give  pleasure 

*  to  the  mind,  but  only  to  trace  the  association  by  which  the  com^ 
^  mon  name  of  sublimity  has  been  applied  to  them  all ;' — an  end 
which,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  more  happily  accon>- 
plished,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  secondary  and  ulterior  rela- 
tions which  cormect  the  various  sorts  of  sublimity  v/ith  each  o- 
ther,  than  by  a  vain  attempt  to  trace  each  back,  by  a  separate 
route,  to  the  primitive  impression  of  elevation.  The  greater  part 
of  this  paper,  however,  is  very  beautifully  written  ;  and  it  con- 
tains many  fine  specimens,  both  of  extreme  ingeimity  and  of 
sensitive  and  correct  taste. 

The  Third  Essay,  and  perhaps  the  most  original  and  important 
of  the  whole,  is  on  the  subject  of  Taste.  The  leading  idea  here 
is,  that  the  power  which  is  so  named,  consists  entirely  in  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  true  sources  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  beauty  or  sublimity  ;  and  that  it  is  al- 
to,<»-ether  an  acquired  faculty,  gradually  matured  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  repeated  exercise  of  judgment  and  observation. 
There  must,  indeed,  be  a  certain  degree  of  natural  sensibility  to 
that  class  of  pleasures,  sufficient  at  least  to  hold  out  a  motive  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  discrimination,  in  which  taste  is 
here  supposed  to  consist :  But  the  power  itself  is  a  power  of  ra- 
pid and  correcl  judgment  as  to  matter  of  fact ;  and  is  very  nearly 
akin,  in  its  general  n/iture,  as  well  as  in  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tion, to  our  acquired  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phenomena 
merely  physical. 

Nature  presents  nothing  but  complicated  appearances  ;  nor  I* 
it  possible,  without  diligent  observation  and  experiment,  to  as- 
certain, in  any  case,  what  are  the  constant,  and  what  the  acci~ 
dental  concomitants  of  any  particular  phenomenon.  By  such 
observation  and  experiment,  however,  we  know  that  this  may  be 
ascertained  ;  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  physical  causes  of 
the  various  appearances  of  nature,  is  founded  on  such  an  exam- 
ination. In  the  very  same  manner,  nnture  presents  those  objects 
which  give  pleasui'e  as  beautiful  or  sublime,  in  combination  with 
circumstances  or  concomitants  that  are  either  disagreeable  or  in«^ 
different ;  and  it  is  only  by  experiment  and  observation  that  we 
are  at  last  able  to  discrmiinate  the  qualities  and  appearances  that 
reatlly  oceasioii  our  pleasure.     This  power  of  discrimination  con- 
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stitutes  the  faculty  of  Taste  ;  and  the  E^say  before  us  is  employ- 
ed in  tracing  out  the  gradual  process  by  which  it  is  acquired  and 
improved. 

That  the  justness  of  accuracy  of  Taste  does  not  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  natural  sensibility  to  b^^auty,  is  made  out  from  va- 
rious considerations ;  but  chiefly  from  the  delusive  effects  of 
the  sort  of  rapture  or  enthusiasm  with  which  persons  of  this 
character  are  apt  to  regard  every  thing  which  contains  great 
excellence,  and  from  the  far  deeper  hold  which  accidental  or 
casual  associations  are  apt  to  take  of  such  inflammable  imagina- 
tions. *  And  thus  it  happens, '  observes  Mr  Stewart,  *  that  to 
'  a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a  charm  iri 

*  communicated  to  whatever  accessories  or  appendages  happen 

*  to  inves^t  any  object  of  its  admiration  ;  accessories  which  are 

*  likely  to  leave  a  far  less  permanent  trace  in  the  memory  of  a 
'  more  indifferent  spectator.     The  consequpnce  will  be,  that,  in 

*  a  person  of  the  former  temper,  the  cultivation  of  a  correct 

*  taste  will  be  a  much  mr>i;e  difficult  tusk  than  in  one  of  the  lat- 

*  ter ;  and  a  proportionally  greater  attention  will  be  requisite,  on 

*  the  part  of  his  instructors,  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to 

*  the  most  faultl-ss  models. '     p.  4-7 a,  ^T*. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject  of  Beauty,  it 
will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  objects  that  are  naturally  pleas- 
ing to  our  organs  of  sense,  form  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  pro- 
per objects  of  Taste,  than  those  which  deliglt  us  in  consequence 
of  certain  assiciatiuns.  With  regard  to  this  last  class,  however, 
it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  some  acquire  this  power  of 
pleasing,  in  consequence  of  associations  that  are  Universal  and 
common  to  the  whole  human  race,  while  others  are  indebted  for 
it  to  associations  of  a  more  particular  and  arbitrary  nature.  These 
last,  Mr  Stewart  distinguishes  into  three  orders.  1.  Classical 
associations  ;  '■Z.  Local  or  natural  dissociations  j  and,  3dJy,  and 
chiefly,   Personal  or  individu  a1  associations — 

— '  such  as  those  which  arise  from  the  accidental  style  of  natural 
beauty  in  the  spot  where  we  have  passed  our  childhood  and  early 
youth  ;  from  the  peculiarities  in  the  features  of  those  whom  we  have 
loved;  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  our  own  individual 
feelings.  Of  these,  it  is  necessary  thatxivery  man,  who  aspires  t© 
please  or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power;  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  guard  against  their  undue  a- 
scendant  over  his  mind,  when  he  exercises  either  his  imaginadon  or 
his  taste,  in  works  addressed  to  the  public. '     p.  467-8. 

Corresponding  to  this  distinction  of  Universal  and  of  Arbitrary 
Beauty,   Mr  Stewart  has  observed,  with  that  delicate  and  uner-- 
ring  sagacity  which  seems  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
Work  before  us^.  that  there  are  two  obvious  modifications  of  Taste. 
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•  The  one  enables  a  writer  or  an  artist  to  rise  superior  to  the  time* 
in  which  he  lives,  and  emboldens  him  to  trust  his  reputation  to  the 
Suffrages  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come- 
The  other  is  the  foundation  of  that  httmbler,  though  more  profitable 
sagacity,  which  teaches  the  possessor  how  to  suit  his  manufactures 
tothe  market ;  to  judge,  beforehand,  of  the  reception  whkh  any- 
new  production  is  to  meet  with,  and  to  regulate  his  exertions  accord- 
ingly. Its  proper  sphere  is  such  a  capital  as  Londen  or  Paris.  le 
is  there  that  the  judges  are  to  be  found,  from  whose  decision  it  ac- 
•knowledges  no  appeal ;  and  it  is  in  such  a  situation  aione,  that  it 
can  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 

•  The  groundwork  of  this  last  species  of  taste  (rf  h  deserves  the 
name)  is  a  ceYta.\n  faciliti/  of  association,  acquired  by  early  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  society — more  particularly,  with  those  classes 
of  society  who  are  looked  up  to  as  supreme  legislators  ui  matters  of 
fashion  ;  a  habit  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  render  the  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  what  i»  right  anil  wrong) 
easily  susceptible  of  modification  from  the  contagion  of  example. 
It  is  a  habit  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  eertarn  degree  of  origi- 
nal sensibility  ;  nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  original  sensibility 
as  its  basis  :  But  this  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  the  habii  which 
it  has  itself  contributed  to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and  use- 
less ;  losing  all  connexion  with  reason  and  the  moral  principles,  and 
alive  only  to  such  impressions  as  fashion  recognizes  and  sanctions. 
The  other  species  of  taste,  founded  on  the  study  of  Universal  Beauty 
(and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  Philosophical  Ta.tte),. 
implies  a  sensibility,  deep  and  permanent,  to  those  objects  of  affec- 
tion, admiration  and  rcTerence,  which  interested  the  youxhful  heart, 
while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the  world.  Its 
most  distinguishing  characteristics,  accordingly,  are  strong  domestic 
«nd  local  attachments,  accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature,  simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  every  department,  both  of 
art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  presage  of  genius.  It  is 
this  sensibility  that  gives  rise  to  the  habits  of  attentive  observation 
by  which  such  a  taste  can  alone  be  formed;  and  it  is  this  also  that, 
binding  and  pcrfx-tuating  the  associations  which  such  a  taste  sup- 
looses,  fortifies  the  mind  against  the  fleeting  caprices  which  the  vo- 
t£ries  of  fashion  watch  and  obey.'    p.  469— i7K 

From  this  masterly  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  Taste,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  be  possessed,  or  appear 
to  be  possessed,  in  very  considerable  peifection,  by  individuals 
who  have  but  a  very  faint  perception  of  beauty, — and  how  men 
should  often  be  ab'e  to  point  out  faults  with  accuracy,  who  ap- 
pear to  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  consideration  of  excellence. 
In  such  minds,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  rules  by 
which  they  judge,  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  experience^  but  have  been  derived,  by  study  and  inai- 
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tation,  from  those  by  whom  they  have  been  successively  invent- 
ed. By  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  satisfied  with  the  current 
and  traditionary  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  and  such  oF 
them  as  wish  for  the  glory  of  confioisse?itSf  very  commonly  obtain 
it  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  study  of  the  technical  rules  and  ma- 
otims  which  they  find  established  around  them. 

*  Such  rules, '  Mr  Stewart  has  excellently  observed,  *  though 
often  abused,  are  not  without  their  value;  for,  although  they  can 
never  supply  the  want  of  natural  sensibility,  or  inspire  a  relish 
for  beauty  in  a  mind  insensible  to  it  before,  they  may  yet  point 
out  many  of  the  Jaults  which  an  artist  ought  to  avoid,  and  teach 
those  critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught 
how  to  admire.  They  may  even  communicate  to  such  a  critic, 
some  degree  of  that  secondary  pleasure  which  was  formerly  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  to  taste;  the  pleasure  of  remarking  the  coin- 
cidence  between  the  execution  of  an  artist,  and  the  established  rules 
of  his  art ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  aspire  to  be  an  artist,  they  may 
enable  him  to  produce  what  will  not  much  offend,  if  it  should  fail 
to  please.  What  is  commonly  caWeA  Jastidiotisness  of  taste,  is  an 
affectation  chiefly  observable  in  persons  of  this  description ;  being 
the  natural  effect  of  habits  of  common-place  criticism  on  an  eye 
blind  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful. '    p.  480. 

Where  tjiste  is  native  and  indigenous,  however  cultivated  by 
study  and. observation,  Mr  Stewart  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  more  strongly  disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauties,  than 
to  the  detection  of  blemishes  ; — '  that  it  will  seize  eagerly  on  every 

*  touch  of  genius  with  the  sympathy  of  kindred  affection  j  and, 

*  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  a  congenial  inspiration,  shares,  in 

*  some  measure,  the  triumph  of  the  artist.     The  faults  which 

*  have  escaped  bin!,  it  views  with  the  partiaUty  of  friendship  ; 

*  and  willingly  abandons  the  censorial  office  to  those  who  exult 

*  in  the  errors  of  superior  minds  as  their  appropriate  and  easy 

*  prey. '    p.  485. 

An  idolatrous  devotion  to  particular  models — and,  above  all, 
the  sinister,though  often  unsuspected  influences  of  literary  jealousy, 
or  political  or  personal  hostility,  frequently  blind  and  mislead  the 
decisions  of  the  most  consummate  judges.     '  It  is  only, '  as  Mr-^ 
Stewart  has  well  remaiked,  '  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  serene, 

*  that  decisions  of  this  delicate  faculty  can  be  implicitly  relied 

*  on.     In  these  nicest  of  ail  operations  of  the  intellect,  where  the 

*  grcun(!s  of  judgment  are  often  so  shadowy  and  complicated, 

*  the  huent  sources  of  error  are  numberless;  and  to  guard  against 

*  them,  it  is  necessary  that  no  circumstance,  however  trifling, 

*  should  occur,  either  lo  discompose  the  feelings,  or  to  mislead  the 

*  understanding.'  (p. 491.)  He  exemplifies  this  in  the  general  ma- 
ligna::t  cast  oi  Johnsu;  %  iriticis  as  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and 
addsthisothermore striking  and  less  notorious  instance— *'Thom- 
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**  son  has  lately  published  a  poem  called  the  Castle  of  Indolencej 
"  in  which  there  are  some  pood  stanzas.  "     Who  could  have  ex- 

*  pected  this  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  *     In  an  ordinary 

*  critic,  possessed  of  one  hundredth  part  of  his  sensibility  and 

*  taste,  such  total  iiidifFerence  to  the  beauties  of  this  exquisite 

*  performance  would  be  utterly  impopsible. ' 

After  enlarginfir  a  little  farther  on  this  hunnliatino;  cause  of  false 
judgment,  Mr  Stewart  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology 
for  those  inestimable  observations,  as  '  pointing  at  some  sources 

*  of  fidse  taste,  overlooked  in  our  common  systems  of  criticism  • 

*  and  which,  however  compatible  with  maiiy  of  the  rarest  and 

*  most  precious  gifts  of  the  understandiui;,  are  inconsistent  with 

*  that  unclouded  reason,  that  unnerverte.!  sensi!)ility,  and  that 

*  unconquerable  candour,  which  mark  a  compreheiisive,  an  up- 

*  right,  and  an  elevated  mind.'  (p.  4-9+.)    And  closes  his  generouS" 
and  high-minded  remonstrance  with  this  powerful  appeal — 

*  Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they  should  not  always 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour  so  heroic,  strive  at  least,  for  the 
honour  of  the  arts  which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  jealou- 
sies from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  incapacity  and  mortified 
pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  covenanted  foes  of  worth  and 
genius  ?  What  a  triumph  has  been  furnished  to  the  v>^riters  who  de- 
light in  levelling  all  the  proud  distinctions  of  Humanity  ;  and  what 
a  stain  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest  pages  of  our^  literacy 
history,  by  the  irritable  passions  and  petty  hostilities  of  Pope  and  of 
Addison  !  '     p.  495. 

The  concluding  Essay  is  '  on  the  Cultivation  of  certain  Intel- 
lectual Habits  connected  with  the  Elements  i>f  Taste  j  '  and  need 
not  detain  us  long,  after  the  ample  survey  we  have  already  taken 
of  the  subjects  by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  main  object  of 
the  author  is  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  who* 
have  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  the  pleasures  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  diligent  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  mind  by  which  the 
principles  of  taste  are  gradually  developed  or  improved  ;  and  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, even  in  the  case  of  those  whose  days  have  been  hitherto 
engrossed  with  cares  or  studies  of  a  very  different  description. 
Without  some  degree  of  tiste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  our  in- 
tellectual frame  is  incomplete  and  mutilated;  and  this  taste,  when 
once  acquirer),  leads,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  all  the  other  pi.a- 
sures  of  which  the  imagmation  is  the  organ  or  foundation.  The 
culture  of  the  imagination,  therefore,  becon.es  a  most  important 


*  Mr  Stewart  might  have  found  a  still  stronger  example  of  portentous  misjudgment 

in  the  letters  of  tlie  celebrated  Waller;  who  speaks  thus  of  the  first  appearance  of 

Paradise  Lost — '  The  old  blind  schoolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath  published  a  tcdiou.'} 

»  jjoera  on  the  fall  ot  Man — if  its  length  be  not  considered  as  mw  it,  it  has  nu  adier  i ' 
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part  of  that  wise  and  generous  education  that  looks  to  the  whole 
future  happiness  of  its  objects.  But  it  is  not  to  the  young  only 
that  these  invaluable  lessons  may  be  effectually  addressed :  and 
though  we  cannot  afford  room  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  view 
of  the  culture  by  which  Mr  Stewart  thinks  that  this  later  spring 
of  the  soul  maj-  be  successfully  brought  on,  we  shall  close  our 
extracts  with  the  following  animated  picture  of  the  delights 
which  it  is  calculated  to  bestow — over  the  whole  of  which,  the 
cultivated  fancy  and  affectionate  earnestness  of  the  author  have 
enabled  him  to  throw  so  warm  and  captivating  a  colouring. 

'  Nor  is  it  to  the  young  alone,  that  I  would  confine  these  ob= 
servations.     Instances  have  frequently  occurred   of  individuals,  in 
whom  the  Power  of  Imagination  has,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a  wonderful  degree.     In 
such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained  to  their  most  refined  plea- 
sures !     What  enchantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  per- 
ceptions !     The  mind,  awakening,  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  a  new  ex- 
istence, becomes  habituated  to  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  life 
and  of  nature  ;  the  intellectual  eye  is  "  purged  of  its  film  ;  "  and 
things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  be- 
fore.    The  same  objects  and  events  which  were  lately  beheld  with 
indifference,  occupy  now  all  the  povt^ers  and  capacities  of  the  souls 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past,  serving  only  to  en- 
hance and  to  endear  so  unlocked  for  an  acquisition.    What  Gray  has 
so  finely  said  of  the  pleasures  qfvlcissiiude,  conveys  but  a  faint  image 
of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having  lost,  in  vulgar 
occupations  and  vulgar  amusements,  his  earliest  and  most  precious 
years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
*'   The  meanest  ftoiK  ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  galcy 
The  common  suriy  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise.  " 
*  The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked,  not  onI]P 
in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  while  abroad,  but  in  correct- 
ing, after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inattention  he  had  contracted 
to  the  institutions  and  manners  among  which  he  was  bred.     It  is  in 
a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that  our  occasional  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  imagination,  increase  our  interest  in  those  familiar  reali- 
ties from  which  the  stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed.     We  learn 
insensibly  to  view  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet, 
and  to  seize  those  "  happy  attitudes  of  things"  which  their  taste 
at  first  selected  ;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages,  and 
with  "  the  spoils  of  time,  "  we  unconsciously  combine  with  what 
we  see,  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the  or- 
ganical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with  them  the 
inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy.  '     p.  508,  5iO, 
The  remainder  of  the  Essay  consists  chiefly  in  observations  on 
the  important  part  which  reason  has  to  perform  in  preparing  arvc! 
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exalting  tlie  ple^s-ures  of  imagination  j  and  in  combatinr^  the  vuU 
gar  of)inion,  that  those  pleasures,  and  the  powers  from  which 
they  are  derived,  are  to  be  fc;Un()  in  the  greatest  perfection,  either 
in  early  yoUth,  or  in  rude  and  barbarous  periods  of  society.  For 
the  details  of  these  speculations,  and  ol  all  the  curious  and  miscel- 
laneous information  that  Is  to  be  derived  from  the  notes  and  illus- 
trations, we  must  no\^,  however, refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself* 
Oar  general  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  volume,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  lenoth  of  the  examination  which  we  have  been 
induced  to  bestow  Upon  it.  We  regnrd  it,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
hiost  unequivocal  productions  of  a  powerful  and  an  accdmplished 
mind,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  oitr  survey;  and  one,  also,  of 
those  fortunate  productions^  which  cannot  be  studied  or  admir- 
ed without  benefit  both  to  the  taste  and  the  understanding. 
There  are  faults,  however,  in  the  execution  j  wliich  it  isourdutjr 
to  point  out.  The  style  is  too  solemn  and  diffuse  for  the  title  of 
Essays; — and  there  is  rather  too  much  aj/ology,  though  very 
gracefully  delivered,  and  too  much  reference  to  the  books  which 
the  author  has  written,  and  the  books  he  proposes  to  write.  A 
more  radical  fault,  perhaps,  is  the  want  of  continuity  and  con- 
ciseness in  the  statement  of  the  argument.  The  whole  of  the 
author's  design,  and  the  grounds  of  itj  are  no  where  opened  up 
at  once;  and  when  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  reader  is 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  visible  approach  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  discussion,  he  is  suddenly  mortified  with 
an  intimation,  that  that  part  is  postponed  to  another  chapter,  or 
even  to  a  ^'-ture  publication.  The  style,  our  readers  wi;}  easily 
see  from  -  f?xtracts  we  hate  given,  is  beautiful  and  flowing; — 
though,  perhaps,  rather  more  remote  from  vivacity  or  familiari- 
ty, than  is  suitable  to  the  taste  of  this  irreverent  generation.  We 
had  noted  some  phrases  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  ungraceful  or 
inaccurate;  but  hate  mislaid  our  references;  and  can  only  now 
temember;,  that  we  were  hurt  at  the  word  ^  sphericity; '  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  phrase,  of  the  mind  '  being  ascertained  of  ' 
certain  facts  or  phenomena. 

Art.  X.  AISXTAOY  nPOMHQETS  AESMOTHS.  JE&chyll  Pro- 
mtthcns  Vivrfus.  Ad  Fidem  Mamiscrijtunim  emtndavii,  Naiad 
et  G/ossurmm  adjccity  Carolus  Jacobus  Bloaifielo  A.  Bi, 
Collegii  SS>  TnidiLitis  apiid.  CuJitubtii^icnses  Sociu^.  Cuniubri- 
gta,  T^piiioc  Sianptibiis  Acadtmicis  excudic  J.  Snuth.  mdcccx,' 
pp.  IbO. 

Tn  our  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  Numbers,  we  have  giv^en  some 
'^     account  of  that  part  of  Mr  Butler's  elaborate  edition  of  Ms^ 
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chyluFj  which  contains  the  Pronrsetheus  and  the  Suppliants.  We 
learn,  with  pleasure,  that  another  portion  of  that  valuable  woi^ 
is  upon  the  eve  of  publication;  to  which  we  shall  probably  de- 
vote a  share  of  our  attention,  as  soon  as  it  is  dismissed  from  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  without  con- 
cern that  we  observe,  that  Mr  Butler  is  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  that  mixture  of  approbation  and  censure  which  pervades  our 
animadversions  on  his  labours.  Our  concern,  indeed,  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  accompanied  by  much  surprize,  as  we  have  ge- 
nerally found  that  the  expectations  of  authors  far  surpass  the 
most  unqualified  applause  which  conscientious  reviewers  can  be- 
stow. In  order  to  vindicate  himself  from  our  strictures,  Mr  But- 
ler has  adopted  the  ancient  and  authorized  method  of  writing  a 
pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  begins  with  the  following  words — 
A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blonifield  A.  B.  o?ie  of  the  junior  FcU- 
lows  of  Triniiij  College^  Cambridge.  In  tliis  epistle,  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  admirers 
of  Greek  criticism  and  English  wit,  Mr  Butler  very  artfully  in- 
sinuates, that  notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  obnoxious  articles  are  not  really  the  joint  composition 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  that  they  are 
written  exclusively  by  the  above  mentioned  Mr  Blomfield;  and 
that  no  metaphysician  or  political  economist  whatsoever  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  sentiments  wiiich  they  contain. 

We  presume  that  our  readers  are  well  aware,  that  we  should 
act  in  a  mode  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  mysteries  of  our 
profession,  if  we  entered  into  any  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  review  of  Mr  Butler's  work  was  composed,  or  the 
persons  who  assisted  in  the  composition.  It  is  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  we  speak  even  hypothetically  upon  a  question^ 
which  we  wish  to  involve  in  the  most  profound  secrecy.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  observing,  that  if  Mr 
Butler's  suspicions  are  v/ell  founded,  the  appellation  of  the  fair- 
est of  Clitics  is  no  less  due  to  Mr  Blomfield  than  to  the  Rev, 
Luke  Milbotirn,  whose  remarks  upon  Dryden's  translation  of 
Virgil  were  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  a  rival  translation 
executed  by  himself.  * 

The  rivalry  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Pro- 
metheus of  Mr  Butler  and  that  of  Mr  Blomfield,  does  not  arise 
from  any  remarkable  resemblance,  either  in  the  plan  or  the  exe- 
cution of  the  two  works.     Mr  Butler's  edition  contains  the  cor- 


*  See  Pope's  note  on  the  Dunciad,  book  ii.  v.  349.  Perhaps  a 
i-ecent  instance  of  a  similar  nature  may  occur  to  the  attentive  read-- 
@rs  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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rapt  text  of  Stanley;  three  distinct  sets  of  Scholia;  a  Latin  ver- 
sion; the  commentary  of  Stanley;  a  very  ample  selection  of  va- 
Tious  readings,  and  critical  remarks  on  the  text;  and,  lastly,  an 
equally  ample  selection  of  explanatory  notes.  The  quantity  of 
matter  comprized  in  these  various  articles  is  so  great,  that  Mr 
Butler's  edition  of  the  Prometheus  occupies  nearly  two  thirdi,  of 
a  considerable  volume  in  quarto.  Mr  Biomfield's  edition,  which' 
is  a  pamphlet  of  moderate  dimensions,  contains  a  Greek  text, 
exceedingly  different  from  that  of  Stanley,  under  which  are  ex- 
hibited the  most  important  various  reaciings,  interspersed  with 
occasional  observations,  chiefly  relating  to  points  of  verbal  cri- 
ticism. An  explanatory  glossary  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume. We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Blomfitld  has  execute'd  each  of  the 
three  departments  of  his  work. 

In  our  account  of  Mr  Butler's  edition,  we  lamented  that  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  stern  decree  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Univer- 
sity press,  to  ftdhcre  strictly  to  the  text  ot  Stanley ;  which,  in 
fact,  is  no  other  than  the  text  of  Henry  Stephens,  with  a  few 
alterations  and  improvements  by  Canter,  and  by  Stanley  himself. 
We  are  apprehensive,  that  although  Mr  Btitler's  eilition  is,  on 
the  whol",  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared,  .the  ado[)tion  of  so 
depraved  a  text  will  for  ever  prevent  it  from  being  useful  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  book  of  reference.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  critical  schciars  will  consult  it 
with  more  advantage  in  its  present  state,  than  they  would  have 
done  if  the  editor  had  been  permitted  to  eni})ioy  his  own  jud^g- 
ment  in  the  formation  of  his  text.  It  is  with  the  edition  of  Stan- 
ley, or  with  that  of  Pauw  which  is  reprinted  from  it,  with  no 
intentional  alterati<ms  of  the  text,  that  manuscripts  have  been 
most  usually  compared.  So  far,  therefore,  as  an)  intierencecan 
be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  collator,  we  are  justihed  in  sup- 
posing, that,  in  those  passages  which  he  passes  over  without  no- 
tice, the  readings  of  the  manuscript  agree  wjth  the  text  of  Stan- 
ley. In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  an  editor  of  ^^.chy- 
lus,  who  makes  use  of  former  collations,  which  all  (editors  who 
attend  to  various  readings  are  competed  to  do,  will  find  that  the 
greatest  care  and  vigilance  will  not  prevent  him  from  .frequently 
misleading  his  readers,  and  sometimes  himself,  unless  he  either 
adopts  the  text  of  Stanley,  or  exhibits  it  disuncdy  in  his  notes, 
as  the  standard  with  which  iiis  various  readings  are  to  be  com- 
pared. I'he  truth  of  thi>  observation  will  pe.naps  be  rendered 
more  conspicuous  L  y  an  example.  In  the  2^5i[\  ver>e  of  the  play 
before  us,  Mr  Biomfield  hah  printed  Ih^-ja-d^nvy  in  his  texf,  with 
the  following  note — *  l|eAWf4>)y,  Rob. '     The  obvious  interpreta- 
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tion  of  these  words  !«,  tliat  both  manuscripts  and  editions,  for 
the  iTif^t  part,  read  ihi^vcrdf.iy.v,  and  the  ','tber  reading  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  authority  of  the  edition  of  Ilobortellus.     The 
fact,   hcweyer,   is  otherwise.     The   edit'ons  of   Stepliatius  and 
Stanley  agree  with  that  of  Robortellus  ;  and  we  have  little  d(>ubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  manuscripts  concur  in  the  san)e  lec- 
tion.    It  is  from  the  circumstance  of  Stanley's  having  i^iXva-dmVf 
that  the  collators  are  silent  as  to  that  reading,  and  speedy  those 
maniiiicripts  alone  which  have  lli^vc-cifiviy.      We  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  Vaiivilliers  gives  ili^vs-d^nn  :;s  the  reading  of  two  of 
the  live  manuscripts  of  the  Prometheus,  the  collation  of  which  he 
has  published  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Notices  des 
iMa7/.uscn'ts  (Je  la  JMhliothequc  du  lioi.     As  he  tioes  not  state  the 
readiiig  of  the  remaining  three,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they 
retain  'H'/.'kva-ci^i.v:)) ;  especially  as  Vauvilliers  has  extracted  out  of 
each  of  the  five  manuscri[)ts,  a  various  reading  of  another  word 
in  the  same  line.      We  will  add  Mr  Buder's  note  on  this  passage, 
which   will   betray   the  reader   into   no   error  from   which    Mr 
Butler  is  himself  exempt.     '  E^EAYSAMHN     'Elsgus-^ftu)!  yM  A.  C. 
Vei).  t .  2.  Ox      In  Ask.  B.  quoquf  lli^v<roifAnv,  sed  ibi  sujn'uacriptuni 
h.  'Elhvoif^viv  habi'ut  ctiaiH  Aid.  Tmn.  Cant.  Giac.  Biunck   Sc/iutz. 
Pors..  idque  Schulzius  f^xquisitius  et  ornatius  jndicat  quam  iliXva-ufAYiV.' 
More  instaiicc>>  of  this  confusion  might  perhaps  be  collected 
out  of  Mr  Blomfield's  note-  ;  but  they  are  an^ply  compensated 
for  by  the  cause  which  occasions  iheni^ — the  adoption  of  a  purer 
text  of  the  Promeiheus  than  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
world.     As  the  fouiidalion  of  his  ov.'n  text,  he  has  ji;diciously 
adopted  that  of  the  Glasgow  edition  in  octavo,  which  is  well 
Icnovvn  to  have  been  printed  from  a  coi^y  of  the  edition  of  Paiiw, 
corrected  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Professor  Porson.     In  this 
edition,  Mr  Porson  has  removed  an  infinite  (juantity  of  the  rub- 
bish accumulated  by  former  editors,  and  has  added  proportional 
facility  to  the  labours  of  the  future  editor  and  the  studies  of  the 
common  reader.     The  Glasgow  text  is,  howeyer,  much  less  cor- 
rect than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  editor  had  devoted  a  greater 
jjortion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it ;  and  is  susceptible  oH  very 
considerable  improvement,  by  askilitil  application  eyen  of  those 
imperfect  materials  which  we  at  present  possess.  *     Of  those  ma- 


*  Of  these  materials,  the  Scholia  are  not  the  least  considerable, 
and  deserve  a  more  accurate  examination  than  they  have  yet  receiv- 
ed. In  some  places,  the  true  reading  may  be  recovered  from  them, 
when  no  vestige  of  it  exists  in  the  manuscripts.  In  the  Persians,  for 
fjjstance,  Xerxes  addresses  the  Chorus  in  the  following  words,  v.  QiS. 
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terials  Mr  Blomfield  has  availed  himself  with  judgment  and  suc- 
cess, and  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  text  of  the  Pro- 
metheus. 

Mr  Blomfield's  manuscript  authorities  are  numerous  and  con- 
siderable. In  the  catal  afue  subjoined  to  bis  preface,  thirty  co- 
pies are  enumerated,  which  have  been  collated  atdifrereirt  limes, 
by  difFcrept  persons,  and  with  very  diff"  rent  degrees  of  accuracy, 
'Several  o'"  these  manuscripts  have  never  been  used  by  any  forn;er 
editor.  No  notice  is  taken  by  Mr  Butler,  in  particular,  of  the 
iirst  seven,  the  seventeeiith,  nineteenth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second.  We  conceive,  however,  that  the  iictual  difference  in  the 
number  of  manuscripts  used  by  each  of  these  two  editors  is  not 
very  considerable ;  and  that  seven  or  eight  oi  the  na;nes  in  Mr 
Blon.fiekrs  li-t  mighf  be  expunyed,  without  any  diminutuiii  of 
the  real  number  oi  his  copies.  Wc  will  detail  our  sentiments  on 
this  subject  in  a  note,  in  which  we  will  insert  Mr  Blomfield's 
catalogue  in  his  own  words,  f 


^  1st  ei}»yti9  xxt  Ttctvodvptov  Av<r6pcov  aiiadv.  Ai>iif4,vv  y«g  'od  av  MsTofrpoTre?  Itt 
■S/^Ol.       The   rhorUS  answers  :     '  H(ru  rci  kvi  Tctvoov^rov  AaorrxSti  Ti  crs/?;'^(4;Kj 

'aa/thW  t£  /ici^-/i,  &c.     Upon  these  lines   the   Scholiast  comuients  as 

loUowS;;    ni^d'M  ipyivny  Kcct  hioiv  TTXvndvgrev,   (rijiiZ^uv  X5j<  Ti[iciZ&iv  ra,  XaoTrxB^^ 

&c.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  word  >^Uv  existed  in.  the  copy  of 
which  the  Scholiast  made  use;  from  wiiich  observation,  we  believe 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  may   be  deduced.     We  readt 

Htm)  Til  Kxi  }^(»v    AoiOTriC&vi  <ri[iil^<i)y]   'AAirvvra.  ti  /Ba'^i).       Tile  word  -Tirecvcovp- 

1-ov  appears  to  have  been  inserted  from  the  preceding  w  ords  ot  Xerxes; 
and  the  ts  after  A^aTr^fiij  does  not  appear  in  the  three  first  editions. 
Koit  Xiciv,  it  may  be  observed,  is  frequently  used  for  Xixv.  Compare 
the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  v.  lOLiO  ;  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 
V.  1286  ;  the  Medea,  v.  .5%  ;  and  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
■T'/.  1231.  With  rt  ga  d  to  the  metre  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, the  correspondiiii;  lines  are  commonly  read  as  follows,  but  some- 

-what  differently  divided  :    U^oripdoyyov   e-oi  -voa-rav,    Tkv    x.xx.opciTi^x  /Soaf, 

KctKcui>i7ov  iuv,  Sec.  It  is  evident  that  the  middle  lines,  rxv  Ko-y-iupciri- 
^ct  fiouv  and  >■  uo-;: cM  criiQil^tuv,  do  not  exactly  tally.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  read,  Xxo7ra.-iu  Ti  (ri/3uv,  which  emendation  we  have  drawn  from 
the  Tentamen  ot  Dr  Burney.  P>ut  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
poet  v\rote,  tav  ko-ko^uti^^  ««»,  and,  ^^xaTrcchx/ri/iuv.  The  ill  sounding  o» 
is  an  interjection  which  occurs  several  times  in  this  play:  see  v.  116. 
122.  570.  574.  579.  583.     The  verse  is  dochmiac. 

•f  1,  2.  Codices  Regii  Parisienses  optid  Bnuickium. — 3. 4, 5, 6, 7.  Co-- 
fdices  Rfgii  Parisien.ses  a  VavviUerio  colfafi. — 8,  9,  10,  11.  Codices  Re- 
gii  Pariiienses^  qvonim  colhiliones  in  BibUotheca  /Icademire  Ccrnfahri- 
giensis  adservantiir  duohus  Ubris,  quorum  viarginihus  adscript ae^fneraitt 
m  Petro  Needhamoy  et  ^.ostea  ,ab  Antonio   Ascerio, — 12;  13.  Coflices 
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It  is  always  desirable,  and  not  unfrequently  practicable,  to  iden- 
tify tiie  manuscripts  used  "oy  the  early  editors,  widi  those  which 


olijji  in  BibVwtheca  Colbertiiia,  quorum  collcitinnim  hnbuit  Needhamus. 
Subsequently  to  the  time  when  Needham's  collation  of  the  six  pre- 
ceding; copies  was  made,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Colbert  library  were 
purchased  for  the  Royal  Library;  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  which, 
the  Colbert  manuscripts  are  arranged  proroiscuously  with  the  rest, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  word  Colbertinus.  which 
is  regularly  inserted  in  the  description.  When  the  catalogue  was 
made,  the  Uoyal  library  contained  nine  manuscripts  of  the  Prome- 
theus ;  three  of  nhich,  numbered  2785,  2789  and  2884,  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Colbert  library.  The  remaining  six  are  num- 
bered 2782  A,  27S6,  2787,  2788,  2790  and  28^6.  Both  Brunck 
and  Vauvilliers  have  stated  the  numbers  of  the  seven  copies  collated 
by  them.  In  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  Mr  Blomfield's 
list,  they  correspond  with  28-^4,  2787,  2789,  2790,  2782  A,  2788 
and  2785  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  manuscripts.  As  the  cata- 
logue contains  only  two  copies  of  the  Prometheus,  besides  the  seven 
5ust  enurnerated,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  four  of  the  six  collated 
by  or  for  Needham  are  among  the  number  of  those  since  collated  by 
Brunck  and  Vauvilliers  ;  and  t'lat  three  out  of  the  whole  nine  were 
not  used  by  Needham  or  his  collator.  The  following  reasons  induce 
US  to  believe,  that  those  three  co})ses  are  the  same  which  are  num- 
bered 2782  A,  2789  and  2790.  The  first  is  stated  to  have  arrived 
from  Constantinople  too  late  to  find  its  regular  place  in  the  catalogue, 
and  is  accordingly  inserted  in  the  appendix.  The  second  is  a  Col- 
bertinecopy;  and  its  readings,  as  published  by  Vauvilliers,  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  either  of  Needham's  Colbertine  manuscripts. 
The  third  contains  the  Prometheus  alone  ;  whereas  all  Needham's 
manuscripts  contain  also  the  two  following  tragedies,  as  they  are 
commonly  arranged.  That  Needham's  fourth  copy  is  the  same  as 
that  numbered  2886  in  the  printed  catalogue,  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  circumstance  of  their  both  containing  the  Suppliants, 
which  play  occurs  in  no  other  of  the  Royal  manuscripts.  From 
these  considerations,  and  A'om  a  comparioon  of  readings,  we  deduce, 
that  Needham's  six  manuscripts  are  respectively  the  same  as  those 
numbered  2786,  2787,  2788,  2886,  2785  and  28S4  in x the  Royal  li- 
brary. We  have  no  doubt  that  our  statement  is  correct  as  to  the 
four  last  numbers  ;  but  we  are  not  without  suspicion  that  the  two 
first  numbers  ought  to  be  interchanged.  The  question  might  pro- 
bably be  decided  by  an  examination  of  Brunch's  edition  of  the  Pro- 
metheus, whi.'h  book  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  procure.  We  re- 
turn to  Mr  Blomfield's  list — 14,  15.  Codices  chartacei,  qnos  ex  monte 
Atho  emerat  Ricardus  Mead,  medicus  celeberrimus.  Has  oUm  ab  As- 
kerio,  et  postea  a  Bidlero  collatns,  ipse  qunque  in  Bibliothcca  Academiao 
'^osp-ae  ins£exi.~16.  Codex  Mediceus  Florentiae  adservatus,  et  vetua.^ 
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are  still  preserved  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.     "Where  this 
knowledo;e  cannot  be  obtainedj  the  critic  incurs  continual  dan<Ter 


fate  insignis ;  cujiis  coUationem  Jecit,  et  Needhnmo  transmisit  A.  M. 
Salvinus. — 17.  Codex  Phrlelphi  ;  /mjus  lectiones  marghii  exemplaris  edi- 
iionis  Stanleianae  adnotantur,  cirjus  iisum  wihi  humanissime  concessit 
Vir  svprn  meum  pmeconium  longe  positiis,  Uterarnm  dnm  vixit  amantis- 
simus,  Gidielmiis  IVindhum.  Videtiir  esse  vd  Codex  ipse  Mediceiis,  vel 
ejus  trnnscripUim  ;  lectiofies  enim  semper  fire  cdijicidunt  ;  ideoqne  ilium 
j}rout  Mediceum  citavi.  Semel  tamen  atque  iieruni  varintiones  praebety 
alias  litera  <1>  designavi. — 18.  Codex  Arundelianus,  a  Stanleio  collatus. 
Pleniorem  collationem  inter  Porsoni  schedas  depreliendi  —  19.  Codex 
Seldeina>ius,  cujus  collationem  mecum  humanissime  communicnvit  Thomas 
Gaisford-  A.  M.  qui  in  notis  nd  Hephaestinnem  p.  242  edilionis  suae 
doctissimae,  codicis  descriptionem  dedit  Haec  cullalio  non  ante  ad  ma- 
nus  venit,  oiinm  fiuhulae  j)nrs  prima  typis  covimissa  Jiierat.  From  his 
note  on  V.  411,  Mr  Blomfield  appears  to  suspect  that  the  two  pre* 
ceding  numbers  refer  to  the  same  manuscript.  In  this  opinion  we 
entirely  concur.  Stanley's  account  of  the  two  copies  which  he  col- 
lated, is  as  follows.  Adhaec,  Tragoedias  jyriores  cum  duohus  Codd. 
MSS.  contulimns,  quorum  unns  inter  KHf^v^Xisi,  Bnrociana  in  [_Biuliotheca 
Bodleiana  conservatus  ;  nlterum  e  Bibliotheca~\  Arundeliana  communi- 
cnvit magnus  noster  Seldenus.  To  ^ive  youv.g  critics  an  instance  of 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  originals,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  we 
are  induced  to  mention,  that,  in  the  reiaipression  of  Stanley's  pre- 
face which  is  prefixed  to  Pauw's  edition,  the  printer,  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  repetition  of  the  word  Bibliotheca,  has  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preceding  sentence,  by  omitting  the  words  which  we  have 
enclosed  between  brackets.  We  are  not  able  to  gain  any  direct  in- 
formation as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  Arundel  manuscript  of  i^s- 
chylus  became  the  property  of  Selden.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  might  present  part  of  his  ma- 
nuscripts to  Selden,  by  whose  vigilance  both  the  Horary  at  Arundel- 
house,  and  the  royal  library  at  St  James's,  had  been  preserved  from 
dispersion  during  the  civil  war.  In  consequence  of  this  donation,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  manuscript  in  question  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  insrtead  of  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  Somer^^et-place. — 20.  Codex  Oxoniensis,  a  Stanleio  collatus. 
— 21.  Codex  Daroccianus  num.  2M  In/jus  quoque  collationem  praebue- 
runt  Porsoni  schedae.  As  there  is  only  one  Baroccian  manuscript  of 
iEsch3'lus,  it  is  evident  th  it  these  two  numbers  designate  the  same 
copy.  We  presume  that  Mr  Butler  will  not  forget  to  notice,  in  his 
*  general  Preface,'  the  great  resemblance  which  subsists  between  the 
Baroccian  manuscript  and  his  own  Veaetus primus.  See  particularly 
V.  182,  618,  627,  809,  870,  87*,  902.  Perhaps  one  of  these  copies 
i^  a  transcript  of  the  other.  We  also  observe,  that  they  are  very 
nearly  related  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  manuscript,  and,  what  is  of  more 
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of  attributing  double  or  triple  authority  to  the  same  copy,  by 
citing  it  under  two  or  three  different  naints.  The  investigation, 
indeed,  is  attended  by  much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
carelessness  or  bad  faith  of  the  editors,  who  commonly  exaggerate 
Ijoth  the  number  and  the  value  of  their  manuscript  authorities.  A 
single  incorrect  and  recent  copy,  is  sometimes  styled  mitts  fidei  et 
'^^tustutis  exemplaria  ;  and  a  printed  edition  is  frecjuently  quoted 
nnder  the  name  of  alii  libri,  ■tiommlU  codicrs,  &c.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  not  understandiiig  this  phraseology,  which  was  once 
the  common  language  of  the  profession,  that  the  modern  editors 
of  Sorbocies  gravely  appeal  to  the  manuscripts  of  that  poet,  col- 
lated by  Henry  Ste})hens.  We  certainly  impute  no  intentional 
fraud  to  that  lf'<rr!;e<l  printer  ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  convinced, 
that  no  groun'is  exist  for  i-upposing  that  he  ever  examined  any 
■copy  of  Srpl'iocles,  either  written  or  prmtcd,  except  the  cditioa 
of  Turnebus.  Tnrnebus  himseli  has  printed  a  ntimber  of  various 
readings  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  .^schylus,  with  the  follow- 
ing title :  T«  «tA.>,ais  fevge^jvTas  Ik  nirtv  iii'T;yg«'ip»«?.  Misled  by  the  aiTj- 
biguity  of  the  expression,  su'oscqutnt  tdilors  not  uafrequently 
quote  these  various  readings  by  the  name  of  MSS.  apud  Turnc- 
htm ;  and  we  observe,  that  both  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Blomfield 
liave  inadvertjntly  commuted  the  same  error.*'  Turnebus,  how- 
ever, did  not  me^vn  to  deceive  his  successors,  as  he  expressly  ad- 
snits  in  his  Greek  dedication  to  the  celebrated  Michel  de  I'Hopi- 
tal,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  France,  that  be  had  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  mauascripts,  with  the  exception  of  a  smgle  copy 


Importance  to  the  critic,  to  tlie  miserable  copy  from  which  Aldus 
printed  the  Prometheus. — 'li.  Emerici  Bigoti  codex  ;  cujus  varietates. 
secitm  commimicoias  habuerat  Musgravius,  e  ciijm  lihro  deacripsit  Por- 
jsomts.  The  manuscript.-  which  belonged  to  Emeii  Bigot  were  pur- 
chased, atler  his  death,  by  the  Abbe  de  Louvois  for  the  Royal  libra- 
ry. Of  the  nine  copies  of  the  Prometheus  above  enumerated,  that 
■which  is  numbered  2786  bears,  in  the  catalogue,  the  name  of  Telle- 
rianus,  and,  from  diat  circumstance,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
purchased  by  the  x\bbe  de  Louvois,  whose  surname  wa.s  Le  Tellier. 
This  observation,  if  it  l>e  correct,  will  identify  Mr  Blomfield's  twen- 
£y-second  cojy  with  his  eighth  or  ninth — 23,  24-.  Mosquenses  duo 

ispud  Schntzium "25.    Codex    Vitebergemis  a    Zennio   coUatus. — 26, 

■27.  Lipsienses  duo  apud  Butleium. — 28.  Codex  Guelferbytanus,  apud 
Schutziim '29,  t,0.  Veneti  duo  apud  Butlerurn.  We  will  not  antici- 
pate Mr  Butler's  general  Preface,  by  making  any  observations  on  the 
eight  copies  last  enumerated. 

'  *  See  Mr  Butler's  note  on  v.  570,  and  Mr  Blomfield's  on  v.  I53t 
«f  their  respective  editions. 
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of  the  three  first  p^^ys,  the  property  of  the  President  de  Ranco- 
nct.  f  Whvoever  will  undertake  the  task  of  attentively  comparinjjj 
the  text  and  appendix  of  Turnebus,  with  the  readings  ofthe  third 
copy  in  Mr  Blomfic-ld's  hst,  as  published  by  Vauvilliers,  will 
soon  be  convinced,  that  that  copy  is  the  identical  cudex  Raticoneti 
which  was  nsed  by  lurnebus-  It  must  be  observed,  that  among 
his  »>^X6>i  sv^E^Ws^,  he  has  inserted  some  of  the  Aldine  readings, 
which  he  ha^  rejected  from  the  tex^t,  and  sjme  of  his  own  con- 
jectures, which  he  has  not  thouLjht  proper  to  admit  into  it  % 

After  all,  however,  as  we  stated  on  a  tonner  occasion,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  manuscripts  does  not  contribute,  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  mitvht  be  supposed,  to  the  amendment  of  our  author's 
text.  All  the  manuscripts  of  ^'Eschylus  which  have  yet  been  ex- 
amined, are  transc  ribed,  mediately  or  immediate!}',  from  the  same 
copy,  which  appears  to  have  survived  alone  the  general  wreck  of 
anticnt  literature.  Fhe  concurrence,  therefore,  of  fifty  or  five 
hundred  manusci  ipts  o^  /E-chvlus  in  the  same  lection,  implies  no 
more  than  that,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  such  a  readmg  was 
discovered  in  a  sinuje  manuscript.  If  that  manuscript  now  ex- 
isted, and  C'luld  be  verified,  {perhaps  its  numerous  progeny  might 
all  bt  safely  disposed  of  to  the  makers  of  sky->'ockets,  after  the 
example  of  the  biblical  manuscripts  of  the  University  of  Alcala.  § 


•f  Ranconet,  who  was  a  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplit^hed  scholars  of  that  learned  age,  incurred 
the  formidable  resentment  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  by  opposing 
some  violent  measures  which  the  Cardinal  recommended  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  I'he  President  de  Ranconet  was  a  terwards  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  exerci.-^inij  the  occupation  of  corrector  of 
the  press ;  and  at  last  died  of  a  bruken  heart,  in  prison.  The  Car- 
dinal >  f  Lorraine  is  said  to  have  ht^id  fourteen  of  the  richest  bishop- 
rics in  France  at  once. 

:{:  As  the  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bihliotheqiic  du  Roi  do  not 
frequently  occur  in  the  libraries  of  private  scholars,  we  subjoin  a 
few  readings,  whit  h,  to  the  be^t  of  our  knowledge,  are  not  found  in 
any  manuscript,  except  the  Codtjx  Regius,  2789,  which  we  conjec- 
ture to  have  belonged  to  t'  e  President  de  Ranconet,  These  read- 
ings, the  greatei  part  of  which  is  erroneous,  are  all  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  Turnebus,  with  t.  e  exception  of  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  text.     V.  376.  XnCpvi^ru.     568, 

tiboiXov  ya.^  '  A^yov.  590,  ^kyf-iXTa^  V.  I.  \_T^(>T(pSzyf.iu.rai  T.  servato 
scilicet  •T^a.j — e  Vulgatis  lihns.~^  616.  «  ,^o<  7ri7ry,vicyA.  622.  apx-is-e^ 
[«^jc:£5-fls  T.  ex  emeildatioilS  ]  810.  a^j«v,  ,SIL  *  iuTroTOi;.  899-  *  7raMin<i 
(ibest.  9!0.  tCgovow  TTor  i^d/i.  93  L  Zsy?  rot  rotovroi?.  975.  Kxxous-tv 
iKdma?,       101".   *  ictv  Kot:  to/;. 

§  See  Michaelis'ti  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated 
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Of  the  incorrectness  of  the  original  manuscript  of  ^schylus,  no 
other  proof  is  requisite,  than  the  agreement  of  its  descendants  in 
so  many  palpabh'  erroneous  readings.  If  we  open  the  Prome- 
theus, we  find  a  striking  instance  as  early  as  the  sixth  line,  which, 
in  the  edititm  of  Aldus,  stands  as  follows :  ^ AactfAxvrivun;  wit-^^iv  » 
«ppijWe«j  TTir^mi.  The  same  readin  .j  is  exhibited  by  all  llie  manu- 
scripre,  with  i;o  material  variation.  'J'he  true  lection,  'A^o!,f4,xvrtmv 
^in-fiZv  h  appsjWwj  5j-2^«tj,  would  have  been  lo.st  for  ever,  if  it  had 
not  been  preserved  hy  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  his 
transcriber  Suidas,  on  wiiose  authority  Canter  first  admitted  it 
into  the  text.  In  this  instance,  as  in  innumerable  others,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  dissinnlarit}  between  the  true  and  false  read- 
ings is  so  great,  that  no  assistance  could  have  been  derived  from 
conjectural  emendation,  if  the  correction  had  not  been  supplied 
ircim  another  source.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  among  a 
thousand  co'^jectures,  the  reading  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  might 
Lave  occurred  to  a  Porson,  or  even  to  a  Pauw ;  but  the  alteration* 
would  have  been  justly  considered  as  so  violent  an<l  improbable, 
that  no  editor,  endowed  with  half  the  modesty  anci  judgment  of 
Mr  Blomfield,   would  Imve  ventured  to  admit  Jt  into  liis  text. 

Whoever  will  taJ<e  the  trouble  to  open  the  Glasgow  edition, 
will  perceive,  that  a  con->iderable  number  ot  passages  are  mark- 
ed with  an  obelus.  \\  On  further  exannnation  it  will  be  disco- 
vered, that  most  of  these  passages  are  palpably  corrupt,  some  of 
them  susi-icious,  and  a  few  not  liable  to  any  very  apparent  objec- 
tion. We  believe,  that  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  this 
mark  occurs,  Mr  Porson  was  [provided  with  another  reading, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  specious  and  probable  ;  but  did  not,  at 


hj  Marsh,  Vol.  2.  p.  44 L  ed.  1802.  We  do  not  at  present  recol- 
lect where  we  have  read,  that  these  membranas  y  cartas  inutiles,  as 
they  were  styled  in  the  bill  of  sale,  wtre  not  sold  to  a  maker  of 
rockets,  but  to  a  maker  of  rackets,  or  battledores.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  converting  antient  parchments  to  use,  is  so  natural  and 
judicious,  that  it  niu.st  certai'ly  have  suggested  itself,  in  the  first 
in.staiice,  to  the  'earned  librarian,  whose  name  Michaelis  laments  that 
iie  has  not  been  able  to  di  cover. 

11  The  number  of  obeli,  in  the  Prometheus,  is  thirty- one.  They 
occur  in  tlie  following  verses:  2.  17.  49.  51.  116.  140.  155.  182. 
264.  369.  384.  426.  460.  480.  482.  503.  566.  578.  590.  607.  630. 
678.  711.  769.  8'.i8.  834.  849.  860.  916.  943.  1056.  As  the  verses 
are  very  incorrectly  numbered  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  we  have  made 
use  of  the  numeration  of  Stanley,  througiiout  the  whole  of  this  ar- 
ticle, except  when  we  quote  Mr  Blomfield's  notes,  without  reference 
t3  the  text.  The  obelized  passages  will  all  be  distinctly  mentioned 
fetsreafter- 
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that  time,  think  proper  to  receive  into  the  text.  Of  these  read- 
ings, such  as  are  derived  from  manuscripts,  editions,  and  other 
©bvious  sources  of  emendation,  may  commonly  be  discovered* 
with  very  little  difficulty.  It  appears,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  remainder,  is  noted  on  the  margins  and  blank  leaves  of  Mr 
Porson's  books;  arid  that  a  certain  portion  is  preserved,  by  a 
kind  of  oral  tradition,  among  his  friends.  It  is  well  known,  tha£ 
Mr  Porson's  literary  relics  are  deposited  in  die-library  of  Trini- 
ty College,  in  Cambridge;  and  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  that 
Mr  Blomfield,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colkge,.  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  examining  them.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed, that  Mr  Porson's  literary  friends,  many  of  whom  are  al- 
so the  friends  of  Mr  Blomfield,  would  conctive  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  assist  so  promising  a  disciple  of  the  Porsonian  school, 
with  all  the  information  in  their  power.  Accord  ingly,  M  r  Blom* 
field  has  been  able  to  explain  most  of  the  obeli  of  the  Glasgow- 
edition  ;  and  has  frequently  admitted  into  his  text,  the  readingsi 
to  which  they  appear  to  refer.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  alterations  would  meet  with  Mr  Porson's 
concurrence,  if  he  were  now  living.  We  are  sorry  to  observe, 
that,  in  a  few  instances,  Mr  Blomfield  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  reading  to  which  the  obel-us  alludes. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  choral  odes,  Mr  Blomfield^  has  judi- 
ciously availed  himself  of  the  light  which  has  been  diffused  by 
the  Tenfmnen  of  Dr  Burney,  the  greatest  modern  master  of  me- 
trical science.  *     The  lyric  parts  of  the  Prometheus,  it  is  well* 

*  It  has  long  been  our  intention  to  devote  a  prolix  article  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Teniame7i,  and  to  examine  all  the  choralodes of 
^schylus,  as  they  are  arranged  by  Dr  Burney.  In  a  very  small 
number  of  instances,  we  think  that  we  could  suggest  a  better  ar- 
rangement than  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Tentamen,  As  a  spe» 
fiimen,  we  subjoin  part  of  the  first  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon. 
STROPHE  226. 

<ppivog  5ri'2«/»  Of  (Tff-s/SS  r^o'lreiiecVf 

iivctyyoVf  xvii^ov,   ro6iv 

Ti  TTccvroroX/ncv  (ppoviiy  fttnyvii/ 

/Z^oroii.    S^xtj-vm  yxp  xitr^pofcnTis 

Tos.Xctivx  ■xotpce.x.cTTei 

^pcaTiiTTtifiuv.   irXoc  o   ovv  SvriiP  yimrSxi 

6vyeirpo<;,   yvvociKOTToivuv  TnXif^m  eipuyufy 

Kcii  TTponXiioi  vocaiv, 

ANTISTllOPHUS  236. 
A<T«s  al  x,u(  y.hr^ovxi  TTocrpaiovi 
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known,  are  less  considerable  than  those  of  any  othef  of  our  au-«i 
thor's  tragedies ;  and,  in  common  with  tlie  remainder  of  the 
play,  have  descended  to  us  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  in  compa- 
rison with  most  of  the  subsequent  pieces. 

Except  from  these  two  sources,  Mr  Blomfield  professes  to 
have  been  sparing  of  alterations  in  the  Glasgow  text.  A  very 
small  part  of  those  which  he  has  made,  is  derived  from  conjec- 
ture. To  his  initiation  into  the  school  of  Porson,  he  owes  his 
exemption  from  that  common  disease  of  young  critics,  which  Mr 
Butler  very  aptly  terms  cmendandi  KXKo<^yiXU  ^  and  which,  if  Mr 
Wakefield's  name  were  capable  of  assuming  a  Greek  fbrm,mights) 
perhaps,  still  more  significantly  be  denominated  iVakefiddiasi?. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  we  intend  to  state  all  the  changes 
"which  Mr  Blomfiold  has  made;  and  to  point  out,  as  concisely  as 
we  can,  upon  what  kind  of  authority  he  has  made  theni^ 

'STXVTi  6vf^S  TTpoyc-nryi  Xct/iiTy  Kipo-^Vy 

(rrcf^xrog  t£  KCiXXiTrpaipov  (pvXscKecf  nxtUT^Ufi 

STROPHE  24-6. 
Hoi  y^xXt),m  T   uvxvoa)  fAlHlj 
xpoKov  fia.:pcii  a   £?  TTi^ov  y/iovc-Xf 
g/3(SfAA   iKcia-rov  ^urn^av 
XTT   'ciiuLXToc,  /3sAs«  ipi'/MX-ra, 
-x-^t-rtova-ci  6\  a?  Id  y^a(px7ii   Tr^etnmmtf 

S'iXova-,     iTTit  TTOXXUKI? 

^xrpo?  xxr  uvo^uyxg  ivr^XTnC^evi 
'ifiiX-^iv,   xyvx  ^'  xTXV^ntroi  xvdx  "jrxr^oi 
(pix«v  TpiToc-Trovaev  ivT^oTf^ov  t 
ectavx  (piXwg  irif/.x, 

ANTISTROPHUS  256. 
Tx  S'  ivhy,   our  u^ov,   out    iynvW 
Ti^vxi  oi  KccX^xvrog  ovx,  xx-^xyroit- 
2i}cx  «•£  To7i  f^lv  TTxioZcriv 
fixSsTv  i'Tl^fiTTii'    T«  jitsAAov  o, 
£w£<  yivoir   ay  Xvctif  ^^o^xigiTd)' 
(o-ov  Oi  TX  Trpoo-rtviiv' 
•ragov  ykp  ii|s.'  ^vvxp&pov  xvrx, 

'jfTiXOiTO  a     OVV  IXTVi  roVTOKTlV  iW^X^I^j    «4 

*  6iMi  too'  ecy^tTTOV    Aot«5 
yxixi  fiovo^povpov  iPKog, 

We  are  not  dissatisfied  with  several  of  the  readings  In  these  IhieS  j 
feut  they  are  not  those  which  affect  the  metre. 
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On  turning  our  ittention  to  the  notes,  we  observe  that  a  por- 
tion of  them  is  printed  in  the  Italic  character,  and  marked  with 
the  initials  of  Richard  Porson.  This  circumstance  is  explained 
in  the  Preface.  Mr  Blomfield  was  permitted  by  his  College  to  ex- 
tract from  the  papers  of  Mr  Porson  every  thing  that  could  be 
found  relative  to  the  Prometheus.  Mr  Blom field  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  very  carefully  of  the  permission  granted  to  himj 
but  the  result  is  not  so  important  as  we  could  have  wished  j  or, 
to  say  the  truth,  as  we  expected.  Mr  Porson's  notes  consist 
principally  in  references  to  writers  who  have  quoted  the  verses 
of  the  Tragedian,  with  or  without  variation.  We  think  these 
references  valuable;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  many  more 
of  them  ;  but  we  would  willingly  exchange  the  whole  of  them  for 
Iialf  a  dozen  satisfactory  emendations  of  the  text. 

The  nature  of  Mr  Blomfield's  own  notes  will  best  be  explain-^ 
ed  by  stating,  that  he  has  copied  the  excellent  model  which  is  ex-^ 
hibited  in  Mr  Porson's  remarks  on  the  four  first  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Mr  Blomfield's  notes  on  ^Es- 
chylus  are  equally  valuable  with  those  of  Mr  Porson  on  Euripi-^ 
des  :  rioAAeS  ys  Kcti  ^ii.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  manner  of  the  disciple  and  that  of  the  master. 
The  resemblai/ce  would  have  been  greater,  if  Mr  Blonifield  had 
not  confined  himself  much  more  strictly  than  Mr  Porson  to  the 
immediate  object  of  his  labours. 

It  is  probable,  that  those  persons  who  delight  in  literary  war- 
fare and  the  shedding  of  christian  ink,  will  eagerly  explt)re  the 
pages  of  Mr  Blomfield's  edition,  with  the  intention  of  discover- 
ing in  what  manner  he  receives  the  castigation  which  has  been  so 
copiously  inflicted  upon  him  in  Mr  Butler's  pamphlet.  Perhaps- 
many  such  persons  will  be  displeased,  when  they  discover,  that 
although  Mr  Butler's  name  recurs  continually  both  in  Mr  Blom- 
field's notes  and  his  glossary,  the  mention  of  it  is  generally  attend- 
ed with  approbation  ;  and  in  no  instance,  if  our  observation  be 
correct,  with  petulance  or  asperity. 

Mr  Blomfield  has  not  annexed  a  Latin  translation  to  his  edi- 
tion, but  has  supplied  the  place  of  it  by  a  copious  glossary,  in 
which  almost  all  the  difficult  words  and  passages  are  interpreted 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  glossary  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  called  an  explanatory  commentary;  as 
the  words  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  play.  Notwithstanding  a  few  omissions  and  re- 
dundancies, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  consider 
this  part  of  Mr  Blomfield's  work  as  extremely  valuable ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  the  imitation  of  it  to  all  future 
^itors  of  single  Greek  plays.     Feeling,  as  we  profess  to  feel,  all 
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possible  respect  for  that  department  of  the  critical  art,  which  con-^ 
sists  in  the  restoration  of  corrupted  passages,  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  metres,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  orthography 
and  syntax,  we  cannot  suppress  a  wish,  that  eminent  scholars 
would  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
labour  of  mere  interpretation.  Most  of  the  Latin  classics  have  al- 
ready received  sufficient  illustration ;  but  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
writers  are  in  a  very  different  condition.  In  the  present  state  of 
Greek  literature,  very  tolerable  scholars  may  read  the  best  Greek 
classics  in  the  brst  editions,  assisted  by  the  best  Latin  translations, 
without  being  secure  from  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  sense  of 
the  author ;  or,  at  least,  of  losing  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  ex- 
pression, in  almost  every  page.  We  wiil  give  an  instance  of  the 
latter  sort  from  the  play  before  us.  When  the  nymphs,  who  con- 
stitute the  Chorus,  recommend  silence  and  submission  to  Prome- 
theus, he  answers,  v.  9J-i6.  "Zilio'j,  7r^ci(rivx,«v.,  6u7m  tov  x^^xtovvt  ui). 
Now,  we  apprehend,  that  nineteen  scljtnlboys  out  of  twenty, 
would  either  translate  the  words,  t«v  x.^ciroZvr  uu,  him  ixhu  rides  for 
ever, — that  is  to  say,  Jupiter,  who  is  really  the  person  in  question; 
or  would  join  mu  to  ra/Sw,  &cc.  Stanley,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  took  the  line  in  the  former  sense,  as  appears  by  his 
translation: — Cole,  invoca,  palpa  istiim  atcnmm  guhernatorem. 
The  real  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Butler, 
whose  observation  is  borrowed,  with  proj^er  acknowledgment,  by 
Mr  Blomfield.  The  words,  rav  xgaroi/vT  as/,  mean,  "whumer  happens 
to  be  in  poxirr.  In  the  same  sense,  «<  ^m  m^x"^'^^^  &"  expression 
which  oceurs  not  unfreqnently,  means,  ihc  magish-atesjor  the  pre-- 
sent  year;  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  present  ministry. 

Mr  Blomfield's  Latinity,  although  sufficiently  fluent,  and  en- 
tirely devoid  of  allectation,  i&,  upon  the  whole,  rather  deficient 
in  correctness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  that  he  frequently, 
perhaps  always,  uses  the  subjunctive  mood  after  etsi.  P.  ii.  Etsi 
sine  nomine  editoris  exierit.  P.  36.  Etsi  a  Stanleio  pra^termittatur. 
P.  4 5.  Etd  v'hoini;  satis  frequens  sit.  P.  58.  ILtsi  U7ii'7tu.%  in  hoc  loco 
edi  pernnscrit.  P.  72.  Fdsi  ro  (^^  oii  versnm  clniidat.  P.  138.  Etsi 
Sc/toliastes  Venet.  ad  II.  ^  '6%.  habeai,  &c.  This  construction  is 
common  enough  among  modern  authors,  and  not  without  exam- 
ple among  the  ancients;  but  we  apprehend  the  use  of  the  indica- 
tive to  be  the  more  usual,  and,  consequently,  the  safer  method. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  we  shall  give  convincing  proof,  that 
we  do  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  purists  in  Latinity  ;:^  and  we 


^  In  return  for  this  modest  acknowledgment,  our  readers  will 
tloubtless  do  as  the  justice  to  attribute  most  of  our  apparent  blunders 
to  the  indistinctness  of  our  handwriting,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
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should  not  have  mentioned  the  subject  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  following  reason.  Mr  Blomfield,  if  he  survive  the  effects  of 
Mr  Butler's  indignation,  is  very  likely  to  ri^e  to  great  eminence  as 
a  classical  scholar,  and  to  excite  considerablejeaiousy  in  the  souls 
of  his  unsuccessful  competitors  for  reputation.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  him  to  guard  himself  as  much  as  possible  against 
their  attacks,  by  endeavouring  to  give  to  his  compositions  the 
highest  degree  of  correctness  which  he  can  attain.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  of  all  the  possible  defects  of  a  writer,  grammatical 
errors  are  the  least  important,  the  soonest  detected,  and  the  last 
forgotten.  Thousands  of  readers  exist,  who  are  stone-blind  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  genius,  judgment,  learning,  saga- 
city, taste,  candour  and  right  reasoning,  but  possess-a  lyncean 
quickness  of  vision  with  regard  to  false  concords  and  false  quan- 
tities. We  recollect  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  a  work  of  a 
very  popular  author,  the  reputation  of  which  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  a  malicious  reviewer,  who  discovered  that  the  writer 
had  frequently  fallen  into  the  colloquial  error  of  using  the  active 
verb.  To  lay^  instead  of  the  neuter  verb.  To  lye.  We  therefore 
seriously  recommend  to  Mr  Blomfield,  as  he  values  his  future 
quiet,  to  ply  his  Tursellinus  hard,  while  his  faculties  are  ductile 
and  tenacious.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a- 
ware  of  the  difficulties  which  elderly  gentlemen  encounter  in 
learning  to  dance,  or  to  write  Latin. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  some  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  study  of  Hesychius  and  Siiidas  :s  incompatible  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  pure  Latin  style.  But  we  apprehend  that  this  the- 
ory has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  David  Ruhnkenius.  Be- 
sides the  example  of  elegance  and  accuracy  which  that  illustrious 
scholar  exhibited  in  his  own  writings,  it  is  well  known  that  he  re- 
published the  works  of  Muretus,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating, that  the  barbarous  jargon  of  theBurmannian  school 
was  not  the  only  modification  of  the  Latin  language  capable  of 
being  used  in  books  of  verbal  criticism.  In  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  Ruhnkenius,  Ernesti,  and  others,  a  considerable  ameli- 
oration has  been  effected  in  the  Latinity  of  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man scholars  of  the  last  and  present  generations.  Their  works, 
indeed,   are  com.moniy  destitute  of  that  classical  air  which  per- 
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compositor.  Should  any  of  Mr  Willison's  assistants  transform  sed 
into  scio,  or  primus  into  parvus,  vve  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  part  of 
the  blame  attached  to  such  portentous  errors  ought  to  fail  upon  any 
of  our  own  body,  excepi  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  exerciseai 
the  fanctions  of  Editor. 
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vades  the  writings  of  almost  all  the  modern  Italian  scholars,  and 
■which  cannot  be  acquired  by  mere  attention  to  grammatical 
rules.  *  It  is  chiefly  in  correctness  that  the  recent  philologers 
of  Leyden  and  Leipzig  excel  their  predecessors  at  the  distance 
of  a  century  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place,  is  very  considerable.  Part  of  it  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  that  convenient  patois^  which 
formerly  performed  most  of  the  functions  of  a  living  language, 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  north  of  Europe.  A  cele- 
brated critic,  in  whose  opinion  we  do  not  altogether  concur,  has 
attributed  the  correctness  of  style  which  the  Italian  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  possessed,  in  a  great  measure  to  their  to- 
tal inability  to  converse  in  any  language  except  their  own.  f 

As  we  have  alluded  to  Mr  Blomfield's  youth,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  in  justice  to  him,  that  we  have  discovered  no  sympton  of 
it  in  his  edition  of  the  Prometheus,  except  his  title  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  which  we  readily  admit  to  be  a  very  equivocal  one. 
But  all  doubt  of  the  fact  is  removed  by  Mr  Butler,  who,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Mr  Blomfield,  professes  to  number  him  among  his 
own  private  friends,  and  has  urged  the  circumstance  of  his  ju- 
venility against  him,  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  and  live- 
liness of  fancy. 

We  now  proceed  to  execute  our  promise  of  comparing  Mr 
Blomfield's  text  of  the  Prometheus  with  that  of  the  Glasgow  e- 
dition.  This  task  we  shall  execute  with  considerable  minuteness. 
In  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  two  editions,  several 
passages  of  the  tragedy  have  occurred  to  us,  on  which  we  con- 
ceive that  we  can  throw  a  little  light.  We  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  our  opinion  respecting  part  of  them,  and 
of  assuming,  in  these  instances,  the  character  of  annotators,  in- 

*  Few  nnen,  in  all  probability,  have  studied  the  Latin  grammar 
with  more  attention  than  Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  Gram- 
matical Commentaries,  und  Arisiarchus  /inti-Bentleianus.  In  the  lat- 
ter work,  he  assures  the  reader,  that  seven  years'  severe  labour  is  not 
sufficient  to  master  the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  subjunctive 
mood.  He  does  not  inform  us  how  large  a  portion  of  his  own  life 
he  has  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and  dignified  style. 
Perhaps  some  conjecture  may  be  formed  from  the  thirteenth,  four= 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  lines  of  his  preface,  which  we  are  almost  asham- 
ed to  set  down.  Quae  altisfortasse  stomnchum,  mihi  prqfecto  nil,  nia 
risum  moverit,  perinde  reputunti,  utrum  sursuin  isti,  ati  deorsum  ere- 
pent.  If  Strada  had  adopted  this  elegant  phraseology,  Scioppius 
would  never  have  written  the  Infamia  Famiani. 

■f  See  Scioppius  de  SiHq  Historico,  p.  68« 
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stead  of  that  of  reviewers.  *  As  this  subject  must  be  entirely 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  unlearned  reader,  we  do  not  conceive 
that  any  apology  will  be  required  for  our  having  drawn  up  the 
remaining  part  of  this  article  in  Latin.  The  following  strictures 
were  nearly  completed  before  we  conceived  the  intention  of  com- 
municating them  to  the  woild  through  the  channel  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  When  we  adopted  that  mode  of  publication, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  have  translated  our  remarks  into  English  | 
but  we  were  induced  to  spare  ourselves  that  trouble,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  their  being  equally  intelligible,  and  rather  more 
concise,  in  their  present  form.  We  have  also  retained  the  use 
of  the  singular  number,  as  we  find  that  the  contrary  practice 
has  not  had  the  effect  of  protecting  us  from  the  suspicion  of  di- 
viding our  force,  and  of  employing  only  a  single  reviewer  upoa 
each  of  our  articles.  The  text,  it  will  be  remembered,  which 
we  set  down  at  the  head  of  each  remark,  is  that  of  the  Glasgow 
edition,  which  is  stated,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  been  printed 
in  ns*,  and  published  in  1806. 

Ver.  1.  XSovo?  ftsv  £/?  rr,Xov^6v  viKop,iv  tc'^ov.  'E?  rviXov^ov  B.  qui  CUM 
Porsono  alteram  formam  raro  adhibet,  nisi  ex  necessitate.  (Jterque 
tamen  dedit  lU  ts^vjjv,  v.  496.  «?  voc-ev,  v.  477.  £<?  hovi-,  v.  944.  et  alia 
fortasse.  Equidem  suspicor  Tragicos  nunquam  I?  usurpasse,  nisi  ex 
licentia  poetica,  quam  in  septem  tabulis  vicies  tantura  sibi  pcrmisit 
Sophocles. 

Ver.  2.  "Zy-vhv  h  clf/^ov,  •]-  uoarov  iU  l^-Jiutav,  "aQ^otcv  ex  ipsius  Por« 
soni  monitu  reposuit  B.  Quibus  avgumentis  nitatur  haec  scriptura, 
in  Censura  nostra  ed.  Butlerianae  jam  dictum  est. 

Ver.  16.  ndirui  5'  KvciyKV)  Tu)v^i  f^oi  roXy^av  er^Uuv*  -f  i^w^ici^av  yxp 
TTxr^o?  Xcyoiii;  /icc^ii.  Scribendum,  (!-x,i6i7v,  mutate  accento.  Z^tSih 
enim  aoristus  est.  Evu^tx^uv  dedit  B.  ipso  Porsono  auctore.  Ite- 
rum  adeunda  Censura  ed.  Butlerianae. 

Ver.  28.      Toi^Zr  uTrKvpu  tQ  (pi'Xuv&pu'xoy  rpofrov.       ETTTiv^m  COd.  Medi- 

ceus.  Vera  scriptura,  ni  fallor,  est  eVuv^ew.  Eurip.  Hec.  476.  T// 
tchUv  a-^un,  '^i  iTrfiv^oynv  £y&'.  Idem  sensu  non  dissimili  Iph.  Taur.  529. 
ITgiv  y«g  Sanlv  e-s,  Tovh'  Its-xv^itSm  S'lXu.    Incertus  apud  Athen.  p.  336.  B. 


*  We  subjoin  a  few  readings  transcribed  from  the  margin  of  our 
copy  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  preferable  to 
those  which  Mr  Porson  has  retained  in  the  text.  V.  93.  cciKUxta-tv. 
108.  ivi^ivyycti.  177-  u'ly-iUq.  181.  i^i^itri.  211.  K^scvtuT-o.  267.  fir/j- 
T«<?  rt«;7&'V.  275.  ruZrd  rot.  395.  li<yp.ivo<i  oi  rci.v.  399.  dotx^va-^-rT^Krcv 
UTT  6<rc-oiv.  431.  ^•jfiTrhuMv.  433.  kyvo^jruv.  495.  xv^rjj.  601.  x'tKitoiK;. 
643.  cclo-y^iivoy.xi.  671.  ^^ttsxA^iits.  732.  Bo5-7r«g05  t  iTruvvyoi;-,  734. 
' Aa-ta,  803.  rgvTr*?,  911.  lK.%iTvu)v.  923.  ^oihcic-irixv  dl  y'^,-,,  926.  ra 
y  upy^uv.  931.  TTUi  ^'  ov-)(,i  rapfiiiq.  934.  o  o  ovv  TToiiiru.  952  a-iyvor' 
YOjWfl'j  TS.      972.   xfldi  <ri  y'  ev   rovron;.      979.   o'tyot.      1023.    T«v««£§a?,   Cl<77i 

mmima  distinciione.     1024.  KO.Kiyol^p'^70'/  6"  r,-jap. 
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Hix.^cZ  Ti  jsikov  Zu))iT  l?rccv^ia-$xt  x?,^'^'''  Andocides,  p.  75.  ed.  Reisk.  a 
Stanleio  allegatus  :  eTt*  If^oii  xtn  uyafov  l^iou  iTs-ecv^ia-Sxi.  Male  apud 
Hesycliium  legitur  y^v^cca-Sxi,  sed  grammatici,  opi/ior,  potius  quara 
librarii  vitio.  Recte  K7roXxvcry.i  interpretatur,  sed  postea  mediam  for- 
maiii  saepius  contundit  cum  activa  iTroev^iiy,  quae  Atticis  non  videtur 
in  usu  fuisse.  Praesens  est  Irrxv^tirKoficii,  neque  ipsum  in  Alticorum 
scriptis  liodie  obvium. 

Ver.  39.  To  hy/ivU  roi  hiiov,  ^  &'  oyAXiei..  V.  793.  °H  KUfil  yacg  t; 
Ivft^o^siij  iTToiiTM  J  Omnes  edd.  ante  Porsonum  ro  a-vyyivh  et  ri  (ruf^cpo- 
^xi?  praebent.  Quam  scripturam  post  brevem  vocalem  ubique  prae- 
tulerim,  nisi  in  initio  versus,  et  ubi  altera  forma  metro  necessaria  est. 
V.  495.  KvtWyi  n  xuXx  av'/K<x.?.v7rrd'  y.xi  (axk^uv  Porsonus  et  B.  Ut  vul- 
go. 

Ver.  42.  'Ae/  ys  Tn  y»A^j  a-v,  kxi  i^dirovi  7r>^iaii.  Haec  scriptura 
Brunckio  debetur.  In  Aldina  xhi  n  h  legitur.  Sed  omnes  fere 
codd.  pro  T£  Ijabent  n  vel  rot.  Scripsit  ibrtasse  Poeta :  A<,  xi,  ti  Tyi 
v/\\y,<;  TV  Kx'i  6?dirdvi  ■K'h-t.cai ;  Saltern  non  do  nihilo  est,  quod  in  initio  se- 
narii  xai  per  diphthongum  scriptum  habent  vulgati  libri. 

Ver.  49.     "Att^vt'   -j-  k7r^ccx,6-/i  ttXhv  Siotcri  x.oi^xmv.       'EAif^'s^*?   ycc^   ovTii 

iTTi  7r><yiv  b.'A',,  Quid  in  animo  habuerit  Porsonus,  incertum  est.  Ni- 
hil mutant  libri.  Atreschii  conjectura,  iTt^uh,  ne  Graeca  quiderai 
est.  Sed  erit  fortasse  qui  cum  Stanltio  conjiciat  iTrx^S'ii,  hac  signifi- 
catione  :  Nulla  conditio  ab  aerumnis  libera,  praeter  sunimum  imperii' 
iim,  quo  solus  potitur  Jupiter.  Quae  verba  non  male  Vulcani  de  sua 
conditione  querinioniis  respondent.  Vocem  autem  iTrx'/^fm,  quod  per 
UiTrovci  recte  explicat  Hesychius,  apud  Tragicos  non  reperi,  qui  eo- 
dem  sensu  x^iuvoi  usurpant. 

Ver.  51.  "Eyviix.x,  -f  roicrdi  Tioiolv  xvniTriTv  ty,^.  Eyvanx,  kxi  roiav 
o\jhiy  B.  ex  ingenio.  Facilior  emendandi  ratio  erat,  tola-'^i  r'  ovh'j, 
Sed  malim,  deleta  copula  :  "Eyvuicx'  tais-tV  ovoh  uvru^iiv  i^w.  De  da- 
tivo  ■vciTih,  vide  ad  v.  234. 

Ver.  85.  ■^iv'SmliAbx;  en  ^xi'f^ovii  TJ^ofi/i^ix  KxXov<7-iV  xvtov  yoc^  <r£  Oii 
ll^AiA-vMiJc,  "Oria  r^cTTia  r»G-2'  \KK'j>.t<T(>n7it  rvy^v.q.  Vide  an  scribcndum, 
AVTrh  yx^  <rl  ^u  7r^o/^Y,6txi;,  fere  Ut  infra  468.  ToixZrx  f4.Y,x.»^>>^«-T'  ih^e,'^* 
7xXxi  BparoTiriv,  xvroi  e-jx.  i^u  troipKru',  'otu  Ttj;  vVi/  Trx^ovtrr^i  TTT^fioviii  xttxX- 
XxyZ. 

Ver.  99.  ITif  ttozi  f^(iy;,$m  X^i  fi.^u.xTX  tuv^  iTrtruXxi,  Ti^.x  AlduS 
et  Robortellus,  cum  plerisque  codd.  Alteram  scripturam  metri  gra- 
tia invectam  esse  suspicor.  Nam  ri^iu.x,  non  ri^//.xrx,  hoc  sensu  ple- 
rumque  adhibet  noster.  Sic  infra  183.  Ux  ^rers  t«vcjs  Trotiuv  x,^n  a-i  n^- 
(/,x  y-iXTun  'Ea-i^iiv,  257.  Ov^'  i<mv  u,S>.ov  Ti^(/-x  ru  ■^^ox.HfA-svov.  623. 
I'ilf/M  T/ii  J/.s?«  7r>iCir/)i.'  754.  NSk  ^'  «vSav  IcrTi  Tipf-ix  fioi  7r^cx.iirj.'iVov  yiay^^m, 
827.  n^o;  xina  5'  s<^(  TS^^ia  <rZ)t  ■^XcirAf^urm.  1025.  ToioZ^i  f/J^dou  Tsg- 
i«:«i  UKTi  7ri>e)cr}oKX.  Hinc  nostio  loco  maliui  :  X^i  ri^f^^x  t<j(£>3'  iTtruXxi. 
Vuigata  tamen  defend!  potest  e.  v.  701.  quern  suo  loco  citavi. 

F'er.  116.  f  Qiorvra,  -^ /S^oTitoi,  I)  tciy-^xpAvyj.  Veterem  scripturam 
BiiTirvTov  post  Burneium  revocavit  13.  Nullem  factum.  Infra  v.  279. 
z^^iTTvocruTov  contra  omnes  libros  reponcndum  monuit  Bentleius  ad 
riialarin  p.  140.     Fer.  599.  ^zoo-j-jtov  et  mox  602.  Xxtpja-a-vrc-,  codcU 
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et  edd.  fere  omnes,  metro  utrobique  pessumdato.  Ceterum  Porsoni 
obelus  ad  v.  764.  bujus  fabulae  respicere  videtur  :  ©sogrov,  >j  lipomovi 

it  p»T0!/,    (p^aa-ov. 

t^er.  122.  Tin  A«fl?  oii/Xhv  ihoi^viZa-tv.  Malim  iia-oi^vova-iv.  Aioi^vsT 
liabet  Noster  Eum.  316.  elyju  Soiph.  Aj.  561'.  01'/,"^  EI.  166.  oiyjuv 
El.  313.  lonicam  fbrmam  accepisse  videntur  librarii  ex  Horn.  II.  1. 
S84.  'An^i;  l%oiyjiv(n  <rvv  'iTrirot^i  x.oe,t  e;^£sr(p«.  Agnoscit  eam  tamea 
Hesychius  a  Stanleio  indicatus  :  'E]Tof)(,vivs-iv.  iia-Tro^ivovrxt  kxI  hici^tvova-i. 
Apud  Eurip.  Med.  423.  viilgo  legitur  v/^viv(ry.i  pro  vuveZa-xi,  nee  mu- 
tavit  Porsonus.  Pro  infinitivo  verbi  vtcnisiv  accepit  interpres  Latinus, 
qui  vertit  celcbrare.  Apud  Nostrum  infra  646.  TroXivfuvxt  mutavit  B. 
Apud  Soph.  Trach.  647.  pro  c-ivrxt  legendura  iroZrxi. 

Ver.  140.  As^^^qr',  -j-  \a-idicr6''  O'm  'hia-^u  TT^oa-To^TrxTt?  Tijs-^e  (pdpxyytg 
tTKOTTiho;?  h  uK^ot?  <i>^ov^ccv  u(^i]Xov  oy^na-u.  Multi  libri  ia-f^t-6'i  ^  habent 
minus  numerose  quidem,  nee  tamen  metro  prorsus  pessumdato,  modo 
hcs  versus  aliter  distribuas.  Pronomina  in  hujusmodi  locutionibus 
valde  frequentant  Tragici,  ut  Noster  supra  92.  "\hi(T&i  [/,'  oU  Trpix;  SiZ* 
■TTUT^&i  6iog.  Et  in  fine  fabulae  1092.  'Ea-o^oi;  f^' aii'vc^ixx  ttuo-^m,  Aep^- 
6nTi  f/,\  't%.<r9'  ex  conjectura  reposuit  B. 

f^er.  1 46.  Sav  C'^^ict^  ua-iooiia-yi  YIit^xk;  7r^o(rxvcttyof4,ivoy,  Tx7s-T  «.^ciutiv- 
rrohiToiTi  Xvf/^ig.  Recte  B.  ilirt'^o-ja-ci,  et  infra  541.  ^s^ko^kvu,  pro  "^ipao- 
ftivyi.  Deinde  multi  libri  vir^u,,  quod  vulgatae  scripturae  praefero, 
sequente  scilicet  Xvf.iu.ii;.  Sic  infra  967.  -r^h  Xar^iimv  Tr'ir^x..  Unde 
nostro  loco  malim  etiam  ru}'  pro  Txi/^. 

Ver.  J  52.  Ei  y^^  ^4  v^ra  '/«!',  t'l^hv  r  'A'day  Toy  y-M^r^'iy^avcg  iig  octtL' 
fixvrov  Tccprx£OV  ijx.iv,    ciT-f/^atg  uXvroig  -f  'Ay^iag  TnXcitrxa;   ag   f.i,viTi   S-iog   My,7£ 

Tn  uXXog  roio-V  iTriyyJu.  Ns^^sv  6'  'ai^ov  Turnebus,  unde  recte  B.  v'-pSiv 
6'  A'i%v.  Mox  pars  codicum  xy^totg,  quod  recepit  B.  motus  simili 
loco  infra  175.  tt^iv  av  \\  xy^iav  Asc-w^'k  yxXx<rvi,     Vide  an  scribendura, 

iiytioh  xXvTMg    Ay^ioir,  TTiXcia-Xi,    ut  SUpva  60.  "A^x^iv  ij^i  y   axiytj  d-jTiy.Xu- 

Tcag.  Deinde  plerique  libri  ai",  ^i>jVots  i^-.oc,  quod  salvo  metro  retineri 
poterat,  licet  aliter  sentiat  Butierus.  8ed  sequei»tia  verba,  itcuVe  m 
uXXog,  suspicor  esse  corrupta.  Nulla  enim  causa  erat,  quare  nior- 
tales,  quorum  maxim  us  benefactor  esset  Prometheus,  ex  ejus  malis 
gaudium  perciperent.  De  diis  solis  eum  locutum  esse  ostendit  Chori 
responsum  v.  159.  T<?  eibi  rXymKxadiag  ©s«iv  OTO)  TflsS'  iTrriy^xp^.  Malim 
igitur,  ui  iWjjVsTS  6ioi  Mn^iU  uXXog.  Ultimo  versu  nonnulii  libri  ivt- 
yiy/i&n,  iTTiyiy^hf,  et  l7nyiy/,6ii.     Scribcpdum  sine  praepositione,  roTa-T 

lyiyyi6st.       Eurip.  HeC.  279.  TiiVTii  yiy/i^x,  KccTTtXyiSoy^xi  kxkjiv,       Aristoph. 

Vesp.  612.  Tovroio-iv  lya  yotivf-txi.  Adde  quod  yiyn&x  passim  legitur 
apud  Tragicos,  y»()S  vero  nusquam,  quod  sciam,  nisi  apud  Nostrum 

Choepll.  770.  '  Avaiy^d    otrov  Tcty,ia-TX  yx^ovayi  !ppivt. 

yer.  157.  Nusi  a  x'lh^iov  Kiwyf^'  0  roi.Xx?  Eyjpoig  iniy^xpru,  TTiTTOvS^.. 
Pars  codicum,  nominatim  quutucr  e  quinque  Ilegiis  apud  Vauville- 
rium,  Kivvyf.',x  0  taXxg.  Unde  repono,  Ktwyy^x  rxXxg,  delete  articulo, 
qui  rectius  abest.     Vide  hujus  fabulae  v.  108.  468. 

Ver.  163.  G-^-ivog  dyvxfiTrrov  voov.  Metri  gratia  t^iJe^svs?  conjectt 
Pauvvius.  Cui  assenlior.  Nam  longe  melius  di-itur  citii  T<-5^it4=j»oj  quain 
iiif  ^Hiivsg.     'Aii  cutn  participio  aoristi  raro  conjungitur. 
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Ver.  182.      L'ioix  -j-  ysJ^  if/t'Pt  a-ocl<;  t'vyyj.i';.      As5«at  o'  pro  o£o<«  y«^  post 

B'jrneium  B.  ex  ipsius  Porsoni  emendatione.  Sed  fortasse  nihil 
mutandum.     Vide  ad  v.  163. 

Ver.  208.  ^I'Uvr  a^oy^ii  Tr^og  fiixv  t£  dia-yritruv.  'Af^e^Bi  B.  QuaiTl 
Bcripturam  in  plerisque  hujus  formae  adverbiis  adhibendam  censet, 
ego  vero  in  omnibus.  Exemplis  ab  eo  citatis  adde  Archilochum, 
apud  Apolionium  ad  calcera  Maittairii  do  Dialectis  p.  435.  'Aiu.«r6( 

yctp    as    Trdf/.TTXy    ov   ^t^d^o/^iv.       VulgO    atci^o/^iv.       Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1251. 

AtrrxKri  huZiuv  oukpvov  da   edoiTropii, 

Ver.  234-.      Kxi   toTtiv,    ov^iii    avriZxDii    ttXIiv    t^ov.      Imo,    xxt    raiTi'^. 

Passim  permutantur  t9<V«v  et  roKria'.  Eurip.  Med.  1294-.  'Ag'  Iv  ^i~ 
fionrtv,  n  TO,  aziV  ii^yxTfAvvt  'M.^oitx  Toio-ia  ,  ij  f/,iB'i(rrr)xiv  <pvyyi ;  ubi  roia-tv  ha- 
bent  Lascaris  et  Aldus,  toit^s.  y   codd.   ut  videtur,  meliores.     Idem 

Heracl.  146.  Ek  ronrid  xvToT';  roitnv  \(rrxu,iy  xiyan,  Scribendum,  Iv  ro7- 
<r;v  xvra'ig  reurt^',  Ut  apud  Soph.  Ant.  1076.  'Ev  rolcriv  xvroli  Ta7ir§s  Asj^- 
£<•?»«(  Kxx/)7i;. 

Ver.   239.        ®VtlTOVi   a    h  OIKT^    ^^o3'SjM£)f»5,    TOVTOV    TV^iTv   Owt  Ij|<i4)3->)V  XV- 

•s-o;,    «XA'    xvr,XiZi    'JiS'    Iffv^itrftxt,    Ztiv}   ^va-KXilis   Bm.      Ad  haec  B.      'Ev 

o'lKTu  TrgsS-sjttscoj.  Misertus.  Neque  hanc  neque  similem  phrasin  alibi  vi- 
dis&e  memini.  Non  valde  dissimilia  habet  Eurip.  Hec.  806.  TxXtr  oZv 
i/  xiiT^^i)  B^'ifiivo^,  xihc-^yirt  fit,  Conferendum  etiam  Tyrtaeanum  illud» 
Out  uv  f^yria-xifAr,v,  our  h  Xoyce  kva^x  rtBityiv.  Ubi  riB-ii'f^yiv  ex  Platone  re- 
ponunt  nonnulli,  licet  activam  formam  exemplis  confirniarit  Klotzius 
p.  68.  retinueritque  Porsonus  ad  Med.  542.  Deinde  pro  «aa'  av/iXioigy 
scribendum  xXXx  v^tMSii.  Ita  Noster  Choeph.  240.  K«/  t?5  -rv^ita-vii  vviXiZg 
«ft«T-7r(3^oy.  Simili  vitio  laborant  libri  vulgati  in  Agam.  133.  ubi  pro 
ftor^'  «A*7ro:|e<  legerim  f^oJ^x  XxTrxiu.  Sed  nescio  an  pro  vtiMoii  scriben- 
dum vnxiui  retracto  accentu.  lonicae  formae,  sunt  iXntio?,  ixaif^aiv, 
vjjXsi}?,  Atticae  Ixitvog,  Ixyi^m,  vrjX^?.  Noster  supra  42.  'As/  ye  ^^  mA«5 
c-y  Kxi  ^^ua-ov?  ttMu^.  Eurip.  Cycl.  368.  N»A>jf  0  TXcifiuv.  Apud  Soph. 
CEd.  Tyr.  180.  plurale  nxix  dactylus  est.  Vulgo  quidem  legitur 
apud  eundem  Ant.  1197.  Ili^iov  Itt  iixgov,  'ivS'  "k'.ito  vviXiig  Yi.vnoirvcl'.pxKToyi 
<yw[^x  TloXvyiiicovi  'irt.     Sed  suspicor  Tragicum  scripsisse  vy)Xia>i-. 

Ver.  261.      'AXXx  txvtx  ft,iv  M.i^Zfje,iv,  eH^Xa/v  ^'  'ix-Xva-iv  ^n're*  tivcI.       "A- 

^Xuv  omnes  editores  ante  B.  praeter  Aldum,  qui  x^Xov  (sic)  habet. 

"  A^Aow  ex  multis  codd.  reposuit  B.     Sed  respexisse  videntur  librarii 

ad  V.  257.  Oiih'  Wtjv  «:5aoi»  r'l^y.x  iroi  tt^okiIuiv^v,    "aBxuv  igitur  retineo. 

Infra  751.     'H  ouo-TSTftJ?  uv  roi/;  £|1K>vj  uB-Aovi  i^sga<5. 

Ver.  263.     'EXxip^ov,  'a<mi  vyif/.a.Tuv  s|«  ticox  "E)(^ii,  Trxpxmtv,  veviiriiy  re 
•f  Tovi  >txx,5i;  npciira-ovTXi.    lya  dl  rxvd'  ctTrxvT    ytTrirrxfiTiv.      'Ex.m  ixJuv  lifAxp- 

rov,  a-jz  u^via-afAxi.  U-A(.iXTU)v  omn^s  libri,  quod  mutare  nolim.  U^xyf^x- 
fuv  tamen  habet  Eurip.  Heracl.  110.  KoeAoi/  §j  y  'i%u  Ti-^xy^ciT/uv  i^i:v 
^o^Xy  Ei/ZovXi'xg  rvyJvTx  rijj  WjMs/wvo;.  Apud  Nostrum  infra  970.  fluc- 
tuant libri  inter  '}r>)^x<ri  et  rn^^xyy.x^n.  Ne  maneret  anapaestus  in  tertio 
versu,  TOK  Kxy.^c,  n^x(7-(TovT  ex  emendatione  Stanleii  Heathiique  rece- 
pit  B.  Neque  adversari  videtur  Porsonus.  MaUm  tamen,  deleto 
pronomine,  ey  ^l  rxTjS  xttxvt  nTriTTXf/.riv.  Quae  scriptura  etiam  senten- 
tiae  mehus  convenit.  Quis  enim  nescit  quoiies  iZ,  kxxZ<;,  a-x(px,  <rx- 
(pZi,  et  similia,  verbis  ejus  significationij^,  cujus  est  ImirTafcxi,  prae* 
fjgantur? 
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Ver.  268.  Ov  /^»v  t<  TrotvxTg  y  atofiyiv  Totxl<n  fti  KxTicrvvicviTa-^xi  Tr^ig 
Trirpxn;  Tn^xpiriot?,  Tv^^ovr  IgvifAov  Tei/§'  uyurovci  Trciyov.  Haec  verba  plus 
una  menda  laborare  videntur.  Haud  facile  crediderim  Tragicuiit 
ToixJa-t  dicturum  fuisse,  cum  eadem  opera  scribere  posset  roixHtr^u  De 
hac  re  plura  vide  ad  v.  906.  Deinde  ^ti  prorsus  supervacaneum  est, 
et  pro  Tf^ovr'  rnalim  rvy^m.  Ita  Aristoph.  Plut.  114.  Otf^xt  yx^,  oiftxi, 
^vv  ^iio  S'  sifna-iTxi,  Txvrrii  xTrxXXti^iiv  <ri  ini  cipB'x)\fii'x<;,  BXi-^/xi  Trciiia-Xi, 
Hinc  apud  nostrum  rotxinh  et  rvy^m  repono.  Erunt  etiam  qui  ma- 
lint,  TT^oi  TTiT^xi?  TTi^dgTio;.     Scd  vulgatam  satis  defendit  simiiis  locutio, 

•5reoj  Tfzr^aii  l/ij/Y)Xox^yif/,voii;  V.  4. 

Ver.  272.  ns^«<'  Ti  fiS.a-xt,  Sic  libri  omnes,  quibuscum  consentit 
Eustathius  p.  153.  34.  monente  B.  Cum  vero  hoc  adverbium  a  ne- 
mine  veterura  agnoscatur,  scribendum  puto  Ti-i^Z,  quod  eodem  sensu 
passim  occurrit.  Vide  nostrum  Prom.  748.  Theb.  434.  Eum.  263, 
482.  656.     Soph.  El.  747.    Eurip.  Or.  1433.  1440.     Idem  valet  tt^oj 

Ver.  274.      UnhirSi  ftoif   Tnika-hf  cvf^TroviiCrxri   T»  viiv  f^oyovvTi.   V.  1038. 

Hil&av.  a-o^m  yx^  xla-)c^ay  l^xf4.x^Tdntv.  Ubicunque  apud  Tragicos  per 
metrum  fieri  possit,  auctor  sim  ut  pro  ^iiSov  et  7s-iih<rh  rescribatur 
TTiBov  et  7n'Siir6i.  Hanc  formam  apud  nostrum  priore  loco  probabili- 
orem  reddit  alter  imperativus  (rvf<,7rovii<7xrs.  Neque  quidquam  in  hac 
re  librorum  auctoritati  tribuendum.  Infra  333.  ivTnifm  habet  Aldus 
in  fine  senarii.  V.  562.  5re<i^<wv  pro  Trtiaiv,  ex  cod.  Mediceo  enotatum 
video. 

Ver.  282.  XSovt  T^h  Triha.  Verbum  ttiXu  in  Glossavio  praetermi- 
sit  B.  Male  accedo  vertit  Stanleius.  Futurum  est  a  viXx^u,  ut 
/3<SS  a  (ii^dt^u.  Legitur  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1060.  Phil.  1150. 
El.  497.  Alteram  formam  ■rnxda-co  praetulit  Euripides.  Vide  Or. 
1684.     Iph.     Taur.  886.     Hel.  361.     El.  1332. 

Ver,  325.      K«;  vuv  lyu  jt*£»  £<j«<,   y-x)  Trupdcrofixi,     'Exv  ovvufAXif   rZvoi  o- 

hcXv<rxi  TTovuv.  Distinctionem  post  ^vvuf^xi  delevit  B.  Sed  vereor  ut 
Graecum  sit,  Tra^dc-e/xxi  Idv  ^Jv^^«<,  quamvis  recte  apui  nostrates  di- 
catur,  /  ivill  try  if  I  am  able. 

Ver.  337.  O^ju-tufUfov  al  finiox^ai  uvTKrTrdayi^.  Mnaxfiu?  ft'  xvT«r7rd<rr,$ 
B.  ex  utroque  cod.  Cantabrigiensi. 

Ver.  347«       Ov    Stir,    iTTit   fii    y^xl    yixa-iyvvirov    ivyoii  Ts/gevo-'  "ArAixvTer. 

Malim  Kx]  x-xcnyvirov.  Articulum  ex  ingenio,  ut  videtur,  invexit  Por- 
sonus.  Caeterum  male yr«#m  tui  Stanleius.  Tota  enim  haec  p?i«-/c, 
quae  vulgo  Oceano  tribuitur,  manifesto  Prometheo  continuanda  est. 

Ver.  353.        'Ey-xroyKX^invov   Trpoi  (iixv  ^itpoiifilvov    Tv<pZvx    B-oZ^ov,    xac-.f 

ci  xvTts-T))  B-ioTi.  'ExxreyKd^xvcv  B.  quod  verum  videtur.  Scripti  libri 
£x«Tfii'r«x«^j)vov  habent.  Altero  versu  oWi?  pro  Trcca-iv  o?  repraesentat, 
ex  emendatione  Gaisfordii,  quam  probavit  Porsonus.  Nonnulli  libri, 
saltem  regius  2782.  apud  Vauvillerium  et  Baroccianus  apud  Stan- 
leium,  o;  TTucTiv  exhibent.  Quae  scriptura  propius  ad  Gaisfordianain 
accedit.  Nam  ttS.?  pro  t<?  positum  alicubi  vidisse  memini.  Deinde 
multa  scriptorum  loca  e  schedis  Porsoni  indicat  B.  in  quae  ttx?  perpe- 
ram  a  librariis  invectum  sit.  Quamquam  fatendum  est,  nor.nihil  de 
vi  scntentiae  ablaium  iri.  si  a  nostro  loco  ejiciatur.     Emendalat  E!n\' 
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slelus  at!  Aristoph.  Ach,  1082.  Tv(pa)v,  uTrxs-iv  oW<?  ^vretrrji  ^m?.  Sod 
recte  monet  B.  vocem  B-ov^ov  pro  librariorum  additamento  vix  haberi 
posse.  Minoris  sunt  ponderis  quae  ad  Elmsleii  de  accusativo  Tv^Zvcs, 
monitum  i-espondet  B.  Apud  Eurip.  Here  1272.  unde  r^iTiJudrovi 
'Yv<pZvccc  attuiit  B.  T'/i^vovui  legendum  conjecerat  Elmsleius,  cujus  sen- 
tentiae  favet  Noster  Agam.  879.  Tg^Knxf/^aroi  im  r-zi^vm  o  Jsyrs^e?.  Ne- 
que  enim  tribus  corporibus,  sed  centum  capitibus  instructus  erat  Ty- 
phon.  Vide,  si  tanti  est,  interpretes,  praecipue  Lacerdam,  ad  Vir- 
gilianum  illud,  Etjbrma  tricorpcris  umhraey  JExi.  VI.  289. 

Ver.  369.  T>jj  x.xXXiy.ix.^Trov  "LiKiXica;  f  Mv^Ui  yvx?.  Malini  CUm  Ro- 
bortello,  Mvpcv?  yv«;.  Soph.  GEd.  Col.  58.  ot  2'c  7rM<rUy  yi/M.  Eurip. 
Heracl.  839.   tov  'A^yeiav  yv-fiV. 

'  Ver.  SS-i.  "Ed.  f/.i  \  7y,vh  rhv  vitrov  vonTv.  Aldinam  scripturam  T>ih 
T^  virrai  revocavit  B.  Consentiunt  cod.  Mediceus  aliique  nonnulli. 
Similem  diversitatem  in  iEliani  fragmento  apud  Suidam  e  Porsoni 
schcdis  enotavit  B.  Longe  frequentior  apud  Tragicos  est  accusativi 
visus,  atque  ideo  tutior  videtur  Porsoni  scriptura,  quam  primus  re- 
praesentavit  Turnebus.     Nee  taraen  alteram  abjudicare  ausim. 

Ver.  ^04.',  'YTn^-^pxvov  B-ioTs-i  ToTa-i  Tfci^og  ^iix.vvc-iv  xi^^^dv.  V,  4<13. 
M.tyciXoa-TO'joiTi  troitri  Utifixcri  o-vyKccf^vovri  B^vnroL  Haec  ad  Heathii  men- 
tem  constituit  Porsonus.  Pleraeque  edd.  roii  ■xoc^ng  Biolc,  diiKws-iv  lia- 
bent.  Melior  est  Robortelli  scriptura,  BuTg  reiV  w»§«5  htx.vv(riv,  quaiu 
repraesentant  omnes  fere  codd.  nisi  quod  inter  }ii>cvv<r;v,  ^ukvUi,  han'- 

xvvo-iv    et   Ivbincvvii  fluctuant.      ©suIV    to*';   -Trocpog    kvoiixvucriv    dcdit    B.   Ct  in 

antistropho  croJ's  revocavit,  quod  habent  plerique  codd.  et  edd.  Ver- 
bum  compositum  h2iiKvvf/.i  legitur  apud  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  48.  Eurip» 
Ale.  152.     Bacch.  47. 

Ver.  416.  Ua^Sivoi,  f^rl^a?  ur^ia-roi.  Mo-xxk;  multi  librl  et  SchoL 
Recepit  15.  laudato  Soph.  Aj.  365.  T«v  h  ^x'i'xt?  aT^wTov  fA^y^xn;.  Mihi 
quidem  magis  arridet  vulgata,  modo  f-'-xy/i?  pro  secundo  casu  accipia- 
tur. 

Ver.  420.     'a§«o<2«?  r   u^sicv  «vC«;,     ''{■<^f'Kpr,f4,vov   S-'  oi   woAiir^oc  TittvKXireiw 
■  TTlXeci;    nfiovTixi,    Axtog   a-rpctro^,   o^vTrpapota-t   /Spif^aiv    Iv   oLiy^y-xIc,.      Cum  tOta 

Chori  oratio  in  maris  Euxini  accolis  recensendis  versetur,  jure  mi- 
rantur  interpretes,  unde  haec  Arabiae  nientio.  Nonnulli  ad  emen- 
dationem  confugiunt,  quorum  conjecturas  memorare  supersedeo.  Ma- 
gis placet  Butleri  sententia,  qui  ostendere  conatur,  nomen  Arabiae 
latius  olim  quam  vulgo  creditur  patuisse.  Sed  nolim  hanc  quae- 
stionem  nimis  curiose  tractare.  Nam  verisimile  est  ^schylum  (j&q- 
graphiae  nihilo  peritiorem  fuisse  Tragico  nostrate,  qui  oram  Bohe- 
miae  maritimam  memorat.  Unum  moneo,  delendam  esse  copulam 
post  0-4-/*:^;)_Mvov,  quae  metro  simul  et  sententiaenonnihil  obest.  Nemo, 
opinor,  de  hac  emendatione  dubitabit,  qui  integrum  PoStae  locuni 
adibit,  unde  superiora  desurata  sunt. 

Ver.  425.  Mo'yov  ovi  ■Trpocriiiii  xXXoy  h  TTovoii  Ax.uiVT  ix.KXfA,xvroei7Sig  Ti- 
Tetvx  Xvfcxtg  iltrwofzxn  6iZv  "ArXxv&\  o<;  xnt  h-xiipoy/iv  c-iitog  K^x:TXiov  ov^ccvio-/ 
TE  woAov  Naroig  v-voZxTTxT^it.       'Eu  vLnc-tv  B.  poSt  Burnciuni,      Mox  x^x- 

ftavTs^srot?  ex  emendatione  Stanleii,  uno  cod.  consentiente.  Citat 
V.  143.  T«;cr5*  u^xi-iscvTo^iToicrt  Xvf/.ai';.     Delude  vw-i^9%6»  post  Herman- 
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Ti\im  et  Burneium.  Postremo  »i;r«(?  v'^otrnvcH^u  cum  codd.  tarit  rn  non 
omnibus.  Ceterum  haec  et  sequentia  in  strophen  et  antistronh  mt 
distribuere  conatus  est  Hennannus.  Cui  quideii?  hactenus  assenti  >r, 
tit  credam  revera  antistrophica  esse.  Scripturam  ab  eo  propositam 
parum  sanus  sit  qui  probet. 

f^er.  44'8.  Tfli*  f^nx-phv  ^povsv  Epvpot  ilx-vj  vccvrix,,  xovn  'jrXtv^v'pii^  Ao- 
jttay;  T^txrilXoyg    j(rxv,    od   |yAoy^y/«4v"    Kxra^vx,l?  ^'  ivxiov.       OmneS  fere  CO- 

dices  Tov  fiXK^h  f3io)i,  quod  nescio  an  praeterendum  vulgatae  scriptu- 
l"ae.     Eodem  fere  sensu  verba  rov  fMx.p>iv  ^lov  usurpat  noster  infra  536. 

'H^v  "ti  ^xpTxXiXi^  Top  f*xx.^ov   riivM   /2iov  iXTsricn,       Deiude   x.OvTt   9rXiv6vpu$ 

ex  ipsius  Porsoni  emendatione  est,  nam  xoyrs  habent  omnes  libri., 
Cui  scripturae  quid  objici  possit  non  video,  cum  simillima  passim  le- 

gantur.       Ita  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  972.'  O?  curt  $\iX(rTX;  -tvu  yS»S^A<oy?  TTfitT^aj, 

Oy  |«t]rg9?  u%tv,  dlxx  ^,-/2vvriTog  rir  ^.  Ubi  ouri  contra  omnes  iibros  de- 
dit  Brunckius.  Idem  Ant.  ^^Q.  Ovk  oiT.  Iku  yu^  ourt  tcv  ysvfjloj  ^» 
riAiiy^',  «y  oiKiXXfi^  Ikoo'at)'  (rrvpyCo^  dl  y?  K«/  'X^i^<!'Oi-,  ^pp^i'l  oid  Sx/;,w:*|£y- 
f«5v»  T^«;^^9<'5-;v,  uh'K  «5->j«a?  ougyoiTi)?  T<5  viv.  Ita  distinguendum.  Eurip„ 
Or.  41.  CLv  ovTi  (nrx  oi^  oi^i?  i^i^xTO,  Ov  Xolir^'  iouxi  X^^'''^)  ;i(^Aa«K?,&ii/  ^* 
i~a>  KpvtpB'it^,  otdcv  uh  <rcii>iix  Kiv^ia-^yi  vo<rov,  '  Eup^eov  ouk^v-i.  Et  mox  46. 
Eao^i  0  "A^yit  Tudi  fz-yji  -/ii^cci  (rriyctii.  Mil  ttv^i  e-yj^^ici,  fiijn  7rpoT(ptxivi7* 
tivct  Mnt^oKTovoutroti.  Ubi  fortasse  iegendum,  /^rtdi  7rg^tic-(puvih,  licet  re° 
ceptae  favere  videatur  noster  Choeph.  289.  xxt  tcic,  raiovron;  ovn  K^xTti^ 

poi  i^ipo';  Etvxi  (tt8Tflt7-^e<v,    Bv  (ptXoiTTroyoov  A<S<if,   Bea^tm    t    KViipytiv    oy;^  ijf«" 

jttsvijv  -TTxr^oi  M^jvtv  ^i^ia-^xi  d  ovn  cvXXvitv  rtvd.  Ita  fere  legendus  vide- 
tur  iste  locus,  nisi  quod  malim,  I5uf.<.av  §'  «7rj/§ys«v.    Superioribus  adcie 

Eurip.  Or.  108G.  M>)^'  xlu.e6  f^ot  ^c^xito  xxBVtf/ov  TTi^ov,  Mil  Xxf^';rgi(;  xlf/iPy 
II  0-  iyo)  vpodov;  TTori,  EXivh^axrxi  rovf^ovt  XTroXtTroifn  or%.  Med.  1 348. 
'  O?  ot/TE  XiK^T^cov  noyxiAui  ainis-efixty  Ov  vxioxi;,  obg  i^ntrx  )cui,iSpi-^eii/^riyy 
E\u  Tr^oT^tTTih  (^AJcres;,  «aa'  xTn^XiFx.  Nusquam  autem,  si  bene  memi- 
ni,  post  oiJhi  aut  unTi  legitur  ov  aut  f^yi.     Vide  ad  v.  477- 

Ver.  460.  Mvij*t))v  5'  kirxirut  fAovT-of^virop  -f  ipydnv.  'EpyxriV  omneS 
coddi  hodierni,  sed  i^yxvijv  Stobaeus  LXXIX.  |).  46S.  Gesn.  LXXXL 
p.  341.    Grot,  quod  post  Brunckium  recepit  B.     Hesychius  :  'E^yxtni 

»;  0X7ry,V)f,  tpyxcrix,  ipyxriKYiy  oopVTixvyjO-ii.,  icyxrt<;,  ttxpx  oi  "EiXfiion  15  'ACi^vce 
£A£«f  (sic  cod.)  E^yXTxiitAt.  x't  rov  TTZTrXeiv  v^xivova-xi,  Posteriora  ita 
refingo :    Hx^x  ol   ^xuioi;   »     'ASnvx  s.    Ae.    {^i^yxvn  xiyirxt^,   a;  ^yxa-riKyi, 

icxi  s^yxyxt,  x'l  rh  ttsti-Xov  v^xi'iovo-xt.  Geterum  apud  B.  in  Notis  pro 
Lycamben  scribendum  Neohulen.. 

Ver,  475.  Tcs  XotTCX  ftov  kXvovo-x,  ^xuftxa-a  TXiov  Otx<;  r'lyjx^  ts  y.x\ 
^oAov;  \(A--Arotfi.riV.  Multi  codd.  ^e<  pro  |tt«y,  quod  non  temere  rejicien™ 
dum  esse  monuit  Vauvilleriusi  Deinde  interpungendum  post  -rrxkoii 
ut  ordo  sit,  kXvovc-x  a'i'j.%  nyvxi;.    Malim  etiam  oixi  T-.yjxq  y«,  utin  Theb. 

638.    Ae|a;  Toy  xv^ov  a-ov  xxriyvvjTov,    ttoXsi  Oixi  y   xpxrxi  KXt  x-Xrivyirxi  TV- 

^xi;.  Uo^ovi  vero  pro  ^oAayj  ptaebant  Robortellus  aliique  multi,  quos 
merito  secutus  est  B. 

Ver.  477.  To  I'Av  fiiycTTdv,  iiTig  tU  voG-BV  TriTOi,  OuK  yjv  xX.i^yiu  ayJiv, 
evdi  /S^eiKyifiOv,  Ov  x^urTov,  ovoi  Trta-Tov,  xXXx  cpaLpuxy.uv  Xpu'x  xxTzTy.iXXovrOf 
•PT^iv  J  sy«i'  <!-pi(7iy   Eou\x  K^xiriti  yiTriuv  (XKtTicxriuv,   A<?   t«?  xxd-x^  -j-  i^xuii'- 

vovTxt  vorevg.      Magnas  inter  interpretes  controversias  excitavit  voJS 
vuL.  xvn.  N0«  33,'  Q. 
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x^rruV.  Plerique  a  Trim  denVant,  ut  sit  poadentum,  quod  Graecis  est 
7r»rtf*,Dv.  Alii  7tx(7-rov  conjiciunt  ex  Theocriteo  iilo,  ov^'  lyy^^nrraiy  e^.i- 
So^sji",  ov^'  £7r/7rcto-Tflp.  Sed  utraque  interpretatio  postulare  videtur  ufc 
pro  ov  x,^i^ov  rescribatur  oval  ^^Krih,  quod  per  metrum  non  licet. 
Equidem  dao  tantum  medicaminum  genera  hie  recenseri  puto,  inter- 
na scilicet  et  externa.  Ilia  Qf/jio-ifia,  haec  x^ic-ra,  vocat  Poeta.  Quod 
si  verum  est,  scribendum  e  nonnullis  libris,  o'jti  ^g^annf^o'-,  Ov  x^i<rTOf, 
de  qua  constructione  satis  dixi  ad  v.  ^^S.  Verba  autem  ovSl  'ptkj-tov  ita 
fere  interpretanda  puto  ;  Neqne  certa  spes  salutis.  Uk^tov  a'i^xii,  cer-- 
^M?«  ex//«</?i  dixit  Eurip.  Bacch.  1 155.  Fateor  interpretationem  jann 
mernoratam  non  earn  es?e  quae  ex  omni  parte  mihi  placeat.  Vulgafa 
tamen  prorsus  absurda  ej^t.  Versu  sequente  nonnulli  libri  tt^/v  y'  iyaj,. 
quod  recepit  B.  Deinde  'ilctfcii^oyrcu  Aldus  et  pars  codicum.  Nescio 
an  rectius. 

Ver.  ^ST.      Txi^-^uw^uv  n  TrrtiiT-tv  o'tco-mv  <rx.t&eZ<;  Aicipis- ,.  o'l  tmi   n   oi^- 

ri'vii  'E^fi^xi  n  x~xi  o-Tipy/ti^x  Koti  o-vndg^isii.  Malim,  aiT.n^  ys  aiPios  (pva-i*^ 
Evuvvf^ov;  n.  Evufvuovi  habent  plerique  libriv  Alteia  scriptura  prae- 
ter  necessitatem  a  correctore  invecta  est.  Manifesto  repetendun*  ^;- 
a^Krx  a  superioribus.  Deinde  nescio  an  magis  Atticuni  esset,  iy^nvs-'' 
zx.oc,(mc,  Aristoph.  Ran.  1379.  Kc</  y<.»oofiiyi»,  to  pij|C*  ex«TS^«j  I'nrxrov,. 
Ibid.  11'22»  FI^Ztov  f-i-y  oiin  Tfig^i  'AXKtZtddov  riv'  i^irov  rvii$>f/.viv  'ncoinpo';  ; 
X*lut.  784.  Ni;rTo«tr<  yxp,  X.CII  ^xZ(r(  ruvriKr^icix,  Ewuicvv^ivot;  £x«4c-t»s  tv- 
voiciv   rivx.      Eupolis  apud   Pollucem  X.  161.    Ot>c.ov<ri    ^'   ivid^'   h    r^triv 

xxxi^ioii  O'lKviLc  'i-j(,oiy  \x.xa-roq.     Aliter  Nostrcr  Pers.  135*  ris^a-i^ss  S'  «,xg9- 

7r£»5£<V,     Ekxo-tx  TToiai  (piXxvo^i  Tov  Xi^/^ccivrx  ^ovpev  Evvccrrlf^    XTroTTi^uipxf/ivx^ 

AiiTTiTxi  ftovo^vl,.  Mox  apud  Nostrum  kt^o?  wAAiiAa;?  tacke  dedit  Pau- 
wius,  operarum,  opinor,  vitio.  Quae  quideni  scriptura  Vauvillerio 
fraudi  fecit,  qui  eann  scrio  reftllit.  Ita  quoque  legendum  conjecit 
Wakefieidius,  quern  latuisse  videtur  emendationem  suara  a  tjpographo 
Batavo  jam  occupatam  esse.     Ultimo  versu  recte  B.  ^vn^^lui^  et  infra. 

865.   Kriiyxt  ^vvivvov  pro  y^ruvxt  a-vviwev. 

Ver.  503.      OvoiU,   <!'oi^'  \  «<^^,  y,ii  fAocr/iv  <pXvTxt  B'i^.ai,      Codd.  qu!- 

dam  <rxp'  e/^',  I'l  f4.i)  habent.  Sed  rectius  abest  tJ.  Quid  significet 
Porsoni  obelus,  adhuc  incertuxn  est. 

Ver.  519.  Tour  ovx,  iii  ouv  ttvSoio,  UYiol  Xi-xupii,  ToZr  ouk  £t  iiv  7fv6oia 
tres  codd.  quos  post  Brunckium  secutus  est  B.  Malim,  si  consenti- 
rent  libri  :   Tovr  «vr  kv  ix-Trvdoio,  f^f^ri  XiTrocpit, 

Ver.  54-4^.      Ziirx   yxg^    ov  T^ofAiu*     laix   yy(yu))    i7iZit    &txTi>v(  xyuv,    ITfeu 

^vtkt.  '£y  i^tx  yvufAcf,  B.  Praepositionem  inetri  gratia  addidit  Bur- 
neius. 

Ver.  550.  'oxtya^gxvkv.  Rccte^  oXtyo^^xvUv  B.  et  mox  ^Q5.  xTrXw- 
«j'fl65  pro  xTrXxicinq.  Infra  tamen  592.  'lvxx,iirti  retinuit,  ubi  veram  scri- 
pturam  ^UxyjUg,  exhibet  cod.  Mediceus. 

Ver.  565.  Ttvo?  xTrXxtt/i?  f  n«;»«<5  oXix.li;  Fluctuant  codd.  inter 
•jromxlii,  -TFonxc,  TToivxi  et  5ro.v>ii;.  Tantum  non  omnes  passivum  oxUn 
Jiabent.  Stephani  emendationem,  ttoivx  <r  ixUu,  recepit  B.  Sed  per 
totam  fere  fabulam  -sroivoii;,  irYi/^ovxg,  Tsr^ttxrxf  zrlvov;  et  similia  pluraii- 
aauraero  usurpat  Poeta.  Nee  quidquain  in  vulgata  scriptura  usefe^ 
f^^uod  repreheadi  possit. 
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Ver.  569.      X^ia  n?  ocv  til  rd?iiityciv  oiT^^eg.       Repone,   ms  t«v  Ta'>.«u«», 

\\l  versus  sit  senarius  syllaba  minor.  Articulus,  quem  agnoscunt  cocld« 
iionnulli,  e  plerisque  expulit  similitudo  literarura  TAN  et  TAA.  Man- 
sit  tamen  infra  574*.  'AAA*  /^i  rxv  roixxivxv  It  mp&iv  -tti^uv  x..  t.  I. 

Ver.  576.  'Xtto  ^e  x»5^oVAaco~ro?  irevit  ^evx^.  Haec  verba  strophen 
inclioant,  antisti'ophura  -vero  v.  596.  iTo^ev  lf,c.ov  o-v  Trxr^oi  cvofA  ot,7rvu<,  ,- 
Quod  nemini,  quantum  scio,  adhuc  animadversum  est.  Nihil  est  in 
antistropho  quod  superioribus  versibus  568 — 57.5  respondeat.  Quo 
minus  autcm  quidquam  excidisse  putes,  obstant  quatuor  senarii  591 
— 594-.  qui  cum  initio  antistrophi  arctisisime  cohaerent.  Ceterum  de 
versuum  divisione  judicium  meum  non  interpono. 

Ver.  577-  *<»'  i^-,  "^^^  w«^  n^i  iva>  ttus'  ^rji'  (A,  ttyova-i  Tnyi7r}\ciyxroi  +■ 
tA«v«<.  Haec  e  multis  codd.  ita  constituit  B.  'l^,  lai,  Tro^ot,  ttottoi,  n>) 
,«'  kyova-i  TjjAssrAseyxTw  ttXccvxi.     Ut  strophe  cum  antistropho  conveniat, 

repone:  I*,  i*  ^ro^rs*.  'il  TroTrat,  ttS  ^  ccycva-t  T>jA£-7rAa6vo<  TrXuvxi,  His 
respondent  :     T/j    igat   ^',    «y    TosAeif,    Tcit    TaXaiTru^ey    «§'   ST^TVjtta   jrgea-^ 

Fi?r.  .579.  t/ TTflTs  fi,  oj  K^ovii  rrxi,  t/  ttcts,  T<  ttotj  TatrcrJ*.  Secun- 
dum ri  Ton  post  Brunckium  bene  delevit  B. 

J'er.  584.      rivg/   (pA;|«v,    «    ;i^^ok<    xatAnYav,    ij    I7«VT/e<5    odKiTi   dog   jiopdv^ 

•Scribendum  puto,  TrvpJ  m  (pAs|ov.     Mox  male  B.  ■^ovTioio-tv. 

Ver.  5S7.  "aJjjk  f^i  'voXvTrXayH.T^i  irxdvxk  TiyvfiiuKxa-tv.  Veterem 
scripturam  «?J>iv  frustra  defe-sdere  conatur  Bullerus  papist,  p.  30.  At- 
tici  enim  /3  et  2  nunquam  geminant.  Deinde  metri  gratia  restituenda 
Aldina  scriptura  Ts-oxinrhxyoi  ttXcavxi,  qua  etiam  de  causa  supra  578. 
Ti)As^A«£w«  7rX»vxi  dedimus.  Similia  sunt  fvv  Jfxvj  ciKxtct  apud  Soph, 
Ant.  23.  xAees  sw£AE2crT£|9v  ibid.  502.  Tsrc^x  TvcpxoTTovv  apud  Eurip.  Phoen. 
154-3.  et  alia  passim,     Denique  repone  ysyvf,ivccKcta-'  cum  elisione. 

Ver.  590.  KXvm  Ts-^U^kyf^x  rS,i  f  /So-jxe^w  TTx^kvov  ;  Haec  puellae 
continuanda  sunt,  nisi  aruistrophica,  ^pou,  ^^«(f£  rx  ^vc-TrXxvo)  Trx^e-cvai^ 
Choro  tiibuere  mavis.  Recte  autem  (pkyiix  pro  Tr^oa-^pkyf^x  Ilobor-- 
tellus,  non  improbante  B^  Quid  velit  Porsoni  obelus  ante  fiovKs^u^ 
cquidem  conjicere  nequee. 

Ver.  597.      T«v  rxXxiTn-'^ov  rid   irvfix  Trpixri^eiTg  ;    Repone  Iriirv^x  CUHl 

Butlero  e  tribus  codd.     Eadem  scripturae  diversitas  supra  293. 

Ver.  598.  QiocrtrvTov  }i  too-ov  aivof^xcrxi.  Scribendum  cum  Butlero 
^lOFvrov  T£,  minima  distinctione  post  Tr^oa-f^oiii;  adhibita.  Ae  pro  re  pri- 
mus invexit  Turnebus. 

Ver.  600.  Kivr^cm  cpoirxxiomv.  Male  B.  xsvr^o<?.  Ceterum  suspi- 
cione  laborat  (poirxXsoicnv  secunda  producta. 

Ver.  602.  Axo^oircrvrog  '^aS-ov,  '' ETfix-oToia-i  f/,Y,aia-iv  dxfAii(rx.  Scriben- 
dum XxZ^otrvTai.  Post  vjh^ov  vero  deesse  videtur  vox  dissj'llaba,  cus 
respondeat  W^s;?  v.  583.  Deinde  male  Porsonus  l-rrrAroio-i  ft-^-.o-iv. 
Pejor  apud  B.  scriptura,  £7r(fco'To«r<v  ^-A^ia-iY.  Kecte  ew^^sToio-*  ^r^ia-t 
■onmes  ante  Porsonum. 

Ver,  605.  ' AXXx  f^oi  reg^Zg  TiK^vtpov  on  fx  \7ixy.t/.i\li  Ylx^Civ,  Ti  jf  fin 
'/,^'l'  rt  (pa,^fixx.ov  vocrov,  Ant,ov,  i'lTiri^  oit^x.  Nonnulli  libri  ri  (Ai  ^^h 
iiabent,  quod  metro  adve^satur.  Alii  r/^tta*  y^^^vj.  Utraque  scripture 
'libriif iorunri  eraendaturientium  ingenio  tribuenda  videtur.    Post  ir*^^ 
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pjcne   distinguendum  est.      Deindc   conjicio    Tragicum    scripsisse  % 

T/  f^'^X'^?-'  '^'  ^'iff^xX'Ov  wTov,  au%oy,  $(Vs^  otcriu.  Mti^ct^  autem  et  (^"HxiO? 
forma  niagis  quam  significatione  inter  sc  difFerunt.  M^xH  ^^^^  No- 
strum Jegitur  Agam.  ^207.  Suppl.  39?/,  602.  ^nx.'^i  Agam.  2.  et  apud 
Eurip.  Androm.  537.  Utrumque  non  male  per  «'^«AAosy«  explicari 
potfest,  quo  sensu  saepe  occurrit  cognata  vo:5^  f^nx.'i'U,  ut,  fArxxvn  kx- 

Ver.  6S0.      Mil  i^cv  TTfox-Vidov  ^ccctrov  -j-  4);  tuoi  yXvy.v,      M«»crirov   v>  ai?  iy^ot 

Tur  lebus  pro  var.  lect   non  improbante.  ut  videtur,  Porsono.     Maa-- 

tryj  t)  K.ifioi  anonymus  apud  B.     Malim,  fiXTcrovog  «  '^wo;  yXvKv,     Ita  fere 

Soph.  CEd.  Col.  104.  Ei  ^>)  ^okZ  rt  (/.iiovMi  '/%£<v,    Eurip,  Hec  1 121.  ovx. 

,  tivaXitr ,  »xxi»  f^ii^o'jcji.     Incertus  Rhes.  84'9.  «/ ^s  ttsj^sv&'s  n«^ovT£j,  ov^ 

V^ey,  63S.       i2;   roi.TroK.'Ko'JvJ'on    x,e(7rodv^S'7-6ut   Ti/^kjaf.?.       KocTToevpeca-^xi    pOSt 

rnultos  codices  et  Brunckium  13.  Quae  scriptura  etiam  bine  codicum 
auctoritate  reponenda  erat. 

^'^ff'  64.C^.  'A--'  y4?  '<i'}l'ii?  hvv^ot  7!-6?^iv^ivxi.  HuMvicivcti  cod.  Ranco- 
retl,  quod  Homericum  est,  Uo>^ovfji.ivxi  ex  uno  cod.  dcdit  B.  Vide 
Ijlurip.  Qr.  1269.    Ale.  80.    Aristoph.  Av.  181.  ab  eo  allegatos. 

Ver.  G^S.  'li  |t*jy'  iv^xtfzeov  xo^ji,  'Evonif^oy  unus  cod.  cum  ed.  Ro" 
borteili,  unde  iu^m/^ov  dcdit  B.  Verum  cum  Attici  promiscue  m  tAh'- 
(4,i^v  et  u  r>.v,f^ov  dixerint,  nolim  vulgatain  scripturam  contra  omnes  fere 
godices  mutare.  Imo,  si  utraque  lectio  pj^ri  auctoritate  niteretur, 
\ulgatam,  ut  paullo  exquisitiorei,n,  praeferrem. 

Ver.  659.  'O  o  £?  ti  Uv6cii  x-i-Tri  d^yooDiriv  TTv^vovi  &i«7rpo7rav?  ixXXiv, 
Melior  est  altera  scriptura,  icu?ri  Aws^v^?,  quam  repraesentant  multi 
ficripti  et  impressi.  Ita  Eurip.  El.  I3\'.i.  Ztu^  Itt  'A&n^Zi.  Ubi  con* 
sulendus  Barnesius. 

Fie?".  602-  'Hkov  0  ai"c^.yyiXXovri;  a'loXarTouoy';  Xpi^a-f^evi,  ct,<TyifAUi  ovff" 
K^lrui   T     ii^r^u'-vev?.       Malim    UTrxyyiXXotiTti,      Altero  versu  aa-^uov?  DOn- 

nulli  codd.  et  llobortellus.      Recepifc  B. 

yer.  668.      Ku    f.t,h    ^i>.6t,   7rv(^ci)7rov    ix.  Aii?  y^oXitv  Ki^xvyov,    aj  ttxv  i.\al- 

<rTo)!J-ti  ylvei.  Haec  pendent  a  superioribus  /3«|<;  '^aC?.  Quod  cum  ita 
sit,  parum  video  quomodo  sententiae  conveniat  (.ioXih,  quod  non  ven^ 
iuruin  esse,  sed  venisse  significet.  Reponendum  igi'ur  puto,  •^v^uts'ov 
ttv  Aio?  (««A67v  Ks^fcv'ov.  Quam  mutationem  vel  ex  bac  fabula  stabilire 
possum.  Nam  v.  618.  ubi  recte  edidit  Porsonus,  ttuv  yu,g^  im  7rii6oio  yov, 
Turnebus  et  soquentium  plerique  Trav  yx^  ix.nvSoio  yov  repraesentarant. 
Alterum  exemplum  praebet  Noster  Pers.  450.  'EutxZSx  TrifATrn  rovery^ 
«-xi»c,  oTocv  vicoy  <P6xfiimi  iz^^"'  ^'^^"^  iKird'^oixro,  K^a'notit  (ktuvhxv  Pors.) 
tvxM^&>rov  'EXXyjuv  cr.Tg«,TtJv.  Ubi  erxy  a»ite  optativum  i)c<ru(^atx7o  soloecum 
est.  Scribendum  igitur,  oV  ix.  viu'u  Constructio  autem  av  yoXity  pro 
future  yoXiiHxk  occurrit  apud  Soph.  CEd,  Tyr.  305.  ^ciZoi;  yu^,  u  x.x< 
itii  xXviiq  Toll)  ayyiXaiv,  ne^y^^*"  ^yi^  oiVTi7ny,'<fiy,  ix.Xvcriy  Movriv  xv  iXStiv 
yeSos  rail  yoa-yi/^xT6i,    Bi  Tclx;    x.TxyctTXi    Adiov,   f^xSovrii;    tu,   KTiivxif/^iVf    ti  yiT? 

(pvyoi^xg  hcTrffA'^xiy.i6x.  Denique  longe  melius  dicitur  A«o«  xt^xviov  quam 
ix.  Atog  Ki^xvyov.  Noster  supra  87  2.  KxtTrt^  xt^xvtZ  Zijvoj  iiy^^UKu'fAivo^, 
^ic  A<«?  xi^xvvo?  apud  Soph.  QZd.  Col.  1502.  ^rvgipogoj  Biov  »Eg£«vv(>5i 
jbid.  1658.  Kt^xvvei  A<oj  El.  823.  et  alia  pasbira. 
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Ver,  677«  Hia-crov  Trpog  ivTrorov  ts  Ki^p^vuai;  piog,  As^vvj?  -j"  ocfcnv  re. 
Pars  codicnm  Kiyx^'"*?->  sed  altera  scriptura  fortas«!e  re^xyitcuri^^  est. 
Vide  oin  lino  quid  de  x«y;^g«M.s«^<ii  et  xi^x,^aucc(riv  dixerit  Valckenarius 
ad  Phoen.  1S97.  a  B.  ad  nohtrum  locum  allegatus.  Obiter  emendan- 
dus  Erotianus  in  Ki^y^va^^:  Kcc}  ttx^x  re??  'ArT<K«/V  K£p%v(!!)^))  uyyiia  xi^ 
yiTXi,   roc   rgci'^itxi   xvaiuxXiug    iy^ovrai.    a><;  x.ctt    SoipoxAtj?   7:^^?'  rvn  UTTorxvoov- 

2o^«kA«?  ■ynpi  Tva  UTrorxvpavf^ivr,';    ^yi(rtv    loZ?,    Tpx-^vg    ^iXcor/i;    Kipynioi    t^xvi'~ 

rretrcct.  Qui  senarius  manifesto  ex  satvrica  tabula  desumtus  est,  atque 
adeo  ex  Inacho,  quam  satyricam  fuisse  post  Hemsterhusium  Toupi- 
Ujuque  monuit  Brunckius.  Deinde  apud  Nostrum  Asgvjjs,  «x^ev  n  ba- 
bent  Aldus  et  Robortellus,  v«td  uk^tiv  omnes  fere  codd.  Ai^vm  n  x^iir/iv 
ex  eraendatione  Canteri  recepit  B.  appositis  Scholiastae  verbis  :  Kai 
jr'^a;  T>)v  Ai^vn*  t>)V  5r>)'/i)v.  Citat  etiam  Ai^vxtx  vx^ctTX  et  As^viij  vai>^  ex 
Earip.  Phoen.  127.  616. 

t^er,  681.       'ATrpoa-dJKYiTog    o     xurov    ccl^pviaio?    fjtopoi;    Tov   ^y,>  atnrripyjTiv, 

Nihil  mutant  libri,  praeter  cod.  Selden.  qui  pro  ui^pvi'^ioi  l^xi^m  ha- 
bet,  monente  Gaisfordio  ad  Hephaest.  p.  'i^S.  Quam  quidem  scri- 
pturam  e  glossemate  ortam  puto.  licet  aliter  sentiat  Gaisfordius,  a 
cujus  sententia  invitus  discedo.  'A^r^ei-^oW^Toj  §'  ct'Kpyi^iai  ci-jrov  /tcc^ej 
dedit  B.  e  schedis  Porsonianis.  Equidem  nullus  dubito  quin  a^»/5ioj 
scribendum  sit,  vulgato  vocabulorum  ordine  servato.  Hanc  formam 
ag;nos:cit  Hps^chius  :  'Aipvi'Sict.  dl^viaiax;,  ufivu.  Favet  etiam  analogia. 
Ut  enim  ex  oat,  ^ofi^,  et  ps«  formantur  uthoi;,  At«-i|''^'«?  et  fr.t^to;,  ita  ex 
fi(pvc<>  fit  «(^i(%o?,  quod  nescio  an  nu.«quam  hodie  occurrat,  praeter- 
quam  apud  Hesychium.  Communem  scriptujam,  praeter  Nostrum 
hoc  loco,  habet  Aristoph.  Thesm.  127.  ubi  metrum  incertum  est. 

F^er.  693.      'l*  i^,  f^.oi^oi,,    f^oT^cc,    Ut^^iy,',    tta-toovc-u  -^r^oc^iv  'lovg.      Male 

meo  quidem  judicio,  alterum  kbT^cc  delevit  B.     Geminant  omnes  libri 
praeter  ed.  Robortelii.     Mox  malim  cum  quibugdam  libris,  iTi^oZa-x. 
Ver.  699.      T>)»  5rg<V  y%  ^piixv  tivjo-aa-S'   If^oZ   Tva-^ot,,      ' Hnva-xcrS'  recte  B, 
mutato  spiritu, 

Ver    704.       2v   ?,     Ud^nov  c-7n^fix,   rovg    l//.oli    Aoyoy?    &vjiiS  /3ciX',   <wf 

uv  ri^f^xT  hifAciSyii  o^ov.  Zt*  r  B.  e  multis  libris  et  Stephano  Byzantino. 
Recte,  ni  fallor,  Deinde  ri^f*'  pars  codicum.  De  qua  scriptura  vide 
3d  V.  99. 

Ver.  711.       Oi?    jttv)    TTiXxQuVy   uXX    -j-  oiXitTTOvoii  Triaxi    X^ifiTrrova-x    Dxy^U 

^ta-iv  l-KTrig^xv  ^Sovx.  Nonnulli  libri  pro  7ro^x<;  yvvo^xg  habent,  alii  yuTro- 
weJes?.  Hinc  conjicio  fuisse  quosdain  qui  legerent,  uXx'  ciXis-roveii  y 
vTTc  X^ifiTTTovcrx  fX)^txia-iii.  Quid  cens^uerit  Porsonus  incertum  est, 
Altero  versu  (.onstructio  ;^^if^7rrov(rx)i  postulare  videtur,  metro  renu- 
^nte.     Malim  igitur  iKviex. 

yer.ilo'       x\k}*4£^o*   V'^gj    '^oi    Tr^ocrTrXxiTTii    IsvaJj.      Tmo,    TTpicrTrXxTOi, 

Recte  TrXufiiinv  post  Por-onum  dedit  B.  hujus  fabulaev.  896.  ubi  omnes 
fere  libri  TrXxa-Sunv  habent,  Apud  Soph.  Aj.  256.  recte  vulgo  legitur 
uTrXxTOi,    et   ciTrXxroii  apud    Eurip.    Here.  S99.     Hinc  emendandua 

Noster  Eum.  53.     Psyxev^  d   oC  TrXxrroia-i  (pvtrixuxnv,    'Ek  S'  Of^f^ccrtnv  Xu- 

4ev(rt  ^vTfiXyi  /3ixv.     Non  Jictio^Jlaiibus  vertit   Stanleiup,    quasi  mens 

l^crJDtorjs  esset,  Furiarura  somp-ura  non  fictura  ct  simulatura  esse,  seel 
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verum.  Repone,  ey  TvXee.To'l'ri  qui  accessiim  prohibcnt,  diris  scilicet  ct 
t  rem  end  is.  Hesychius  inter  UXuTT^oe,  et  nxo!.ro!.ya>u6)i :  UXxTrd.  xg«ir- 
OT-£Aa4<rT«'.     Scribenduiii  TrAxrei  ex  ordine  literarum. 

i'^e);  726.       E^f'^olsva?  ji«vr>!(r<,    (WijT^via;   ►sail'.       NoiiiTeniT-i  B.      Edidit  in 

fiac  Tabula  Aldus  ^rsSjjr;*  v.  6,  V'»^,*«?'''''^|i^«  355.  p^^s-iv  365.  Quae  post- 
<?a  mutarunt  Stephan-us  et  Canterus.  Pars  codicum  ^ivyXrfa-i  v.  462. 
^x>.riT;v  773.  His  exceptis,  communem  formam  satis  constanter  ser- 
vant scripti  et  impressi, 

Ver.  1^1.  E'lTxu'.  V.  74'9.  £<Vos;ra|.  V.  919.  xviiKcuo-T,  Omnia 
divitiim  B. 

Ver.  74' J.      f*  f^oi  |Mo*.  *«  i  £  s-     Sic  B.      I^  f49<  f^ou  \,  i. 

Ver,,  7 GO.  n^«j  roZ  rvfiotwot  o-x.'yjTrT^x  0-vX/i6iic-iTcti  i  AzJtoj  ttpo?  cuvtov 
•Kz'j'><pB(>-jm  jiavXivf^MKH.  Malim  CUm  tribus  Codd.  Tr^oictvTOiXvrov.  Sic 
intra  919.  T<>iov  TiaXxitrrliv  vuv  Tcec^xa-Kivoi^irxt  'Ett'  otvroi;  cclrZ.  Ubi  ccvro^ 
C3r'  airai  dedit  Robortellus  Agam.  845.  Toii  t  xvTOi  ccvtov  7ni/:4,xcriv  jixev- 
y-rcci.       Soph.  ffid.  Col.  929.    2t)  0    a^txv  ovk  ov<7XV  xla^vvni  voXn    Tjjv  ncy- 

Tif    XVTOll. 

Ver.  765.  T/  S'  sWi/j  eJ  y«g  piirov  xv^S-rixi  rdoi.  Tooi  Robortellus 
«t  pars  codicum,  quos  secutus  est  B.  ipso  Porsono,  ut  videtur,  pro- 

fjanfe. 

Vei'.  768.  Gild  55-Tjy  Xiira  Ttitrd  enrtiaT^o^yi  Tvy/,^  ;  Ov  dyirx,  7r^i]i  -f 
iyuy   etv  £»  dic-f/,Zv  Xviet?.       Inter  TT^iv  kv  lyuy ,  tc^iv  iyuy   ky,  et  ttAJjv  tyivy 

rtv  fluctuant  libri,  quornm  alii  XvfiZ,  alii  XvSki;  exhibent.  Sed  exqui- 
sitius  videtur  Ay^«f,  quod  praetulit  Porsonus,  scilicet  ut  Promethei 
sermonem  abrurapat  subita  Ju^si  interrogatio,  T/?  ovv  »  Xvruv  a-'  irriv, 

Akcvtc^  A;o;  ;    Versum  ita  COnStituit  B.    Ov  Oiirx,   tt^'iv    kv   'iyuy   kv  ix.  Seir- 

f/.iiv  Xvftii,  satis  ingeniose.  Ad  emendationem  suam  confirmandam, 
Eionnulla  scriptoruni  loca  citat,  quae  uv  geminatum  exhibeant.  Quibus 
adde  Aristoph.  Nub.  782.  ^x6xmi;.  «-T£pp'.  ovk  uv  had^xtfA  kv  <r'  m.  Sed 
proculdubio  fal'itur  juvenis  doctissimus.  '^A»  geminatum  cum  indica- 
tive et  optative  saepissime,  cum  subjunctivo  nunquam  conjungunt  At- 
tici.  Verbi  gratia,  recte  dicas,  cim  «»  uttov  a,v,  non  dixiisem,  ovk  kv 
tiTTMu,'  k*,  non  dicerem,  male  tt^iv  kv  uva  kv,  priusquam  dixero,  '«?  kv 
i'tTcri  «v,  quicunque  dixerit.  Quod  ad  nostrum  locum  attinet,  scriptura 
quam  retinuit  Porsonus,  praeter  raetri  defectum,  eo  etiam  nomine  vi- 
tiosum  est,  quod  inu?itato  ordine  vocabulacollocat.  Nihil  enim  inter 
TT^iv  et  wi-  interponi  debet,  nisi  particula.  Cum  cod.  Mediceus,  om- 
nium, ut  videtur,  praestantissimus,  aliique  duo  Trxiiv  'iyuy  kv  exhibeant, 
SUSpicor  Tragicum  scripsisse,     Ov    ^htx,    ttXviV    'iyuy    erxv    '^t^fiZv    Xv^ei? 

■(aut  XveZ).     nxhv  or«v  habet  Noster  supra   258.  OCx,  aXXo  y    «vohy 

m-Xkv  OTXV  Kii'vai  oeKvj.      Soph.  Ei.  293-    Tx^'  i^v^^i^n,   ttX^v   otxv   kXvvi  nvlc 

*'irl^oyr  'O^'.a-Triv.  Nec  minus  bene  dicitur  ho-fioiv  XvS&tg  quam  U  lio-f^Zv. 
Noscer  infra  1005.  Av'rxl  ^s  ^iTi.io)v  tmh.  Ceterum  Cratini  senarius, 
fi|uera  in  Annotationibus  citat  B.  ita  fere  legendus  videtur :  "E^si  [o-s] 
'Ti-xp'i'^c-iv  art  tk;  i'j%xtr  ifiQ^x^v.  Scriptura  a  B.  proposita  crt  xv  t<; 
fv^xi-i,  vix  magis  Attica  est  quam  Ixv  t<«  ivIxIto.  Vel  ^li  ttx^z-^hv  'in 
itn  rii;  iv^Yirxi,   vel  5^«  Trx^i^tiV  on  rtg  iv^xno  dicendum  est. 

Fer.  777.  866.    AvsiV.    Avo'tv  utrobique  B,    Cui  assentior.    SemeJ 
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tantum  apud  Sophoclem  }-ji7v  exhibet  Aldus  in  CEd.  Tyr.  1280.  nln 
inulti  codices,  fortasse  plerique,  recte  ^vofy  praebent. 

Ver.  781.  Tovruv  cu  rvn  f^lv  Tridi^  tyiV  o  iuot  x>'*piv  QirSitt  SjAjjitov,. 
u./iT  uTifida-yii  Xoyovi.  Ccrtirisime  repono,  f^^^'  urtf.cdTrii  A«yoy.  Senf5US 
est :  M;i  xri^ois-/!?  KfAoiq  Toxi  <ro\t  Xoyov.  Ne  nobis  deneges  narraiionan 
guam  petinms.     Ita  GiJipus  apud  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  4?9.   n^s;  vZv  '.-fim^  u 

ism,   m   fi'  UTiuci<ri^(;  Todv"^  «A()r*)V,   uv   <ri  tf^ott/ittu  (p^da-cu.       Respondtt 

liospes ;  S>),t««(vs,  X.OVK  uTif^oi  ix.  y  If^ou  (pxtii.  Adde  ejusdem  tabulae 
1273.  1278.  CEA.  Tyr.  7S9.  In  his  omnibus  oiTtf/.ci(^uv  vel  ati^dv  Troiut 
Tiidlmn  responsum  dare  significat.  Quod  ad  genitivum  Aoyou-  attinet, 
conferri  potest  Theb.  1021.  ubi  ccTiftov  bc^po^ii,  carentc/n yUnere,  dixit 
Poeta. 

Ver.  790.       rtpo^    civroXa^    (pyytyuTTo^i    yiXtoT-Ti^jii';.       ReCte    <pAoy4».TXi  W 

J)e  qua  scriptura  consulenda  Censura  ed.  Butlerlanae,  ejusque  Epia- 
toh  p.  32. 

FtT.  800.  Totouro  fjdit  TM  rovro  ^^ov^tov  y'lyw,  "AAAjjv  d  coiovrov  5f- 
(rx,i^»  B-iM^i'xv,  ToiovTo  et  rotrcvro  rarissime  apud  Trnglcos  occurrunt. 
Quod  si  animadvertisset  Brunckius,  apud.  Soph,  CEd.  Col.  790.  ubi 
recte  vu'go  legitur,  Xdowg  Xx^itv  too-oZtcv,  ivdxmv  ftovovf  ros-oZro  y  ex 
entendatione  Valckenarii  non  reposuisset,  Apiid  Nostrum  duo  codd.. 
Ta«vr«v  ^=i^  5-o«  habent,  T'Sfovrov  jttos'v  trotr  alii  duo  et  Aldus.  Suspicor 
Poetani  roisI/rM  a  o-a*  scripsisse.  <l^^ov^ia)>  autem  recte  quod  vites  inter- 
pretatur  Stanleius  in  auctario  Connntntarii. 

Ver.    sot.         O/     ^CVI-OflOVTOII    O'tKOVOrlV   OCf^^t    m,f^X   nA«t.T«V05    TTOpeV',         TTof«9 

Robortelkis  et  pars  codicum.     Recepit  B. 

Ver.  806.  T/jAov^ov  21  ytiv  '  H^ui;  x-iXxiiov  <pi/Aoc,  w  9rga;  iiXicv  Nxiovaiy 
'jr/iyx7i.  Vide  an  legendum  sit  y?f,  ut  sit  rtiXav^'o  yva  spvXcn,  quemau- 
niodunn  in  initio  fabulae  x,^ovoj;  ruAavgov  tt^ov  dictum  est»     Ita  quoque 

yS,^  is-^XToy  roTTOv  V.  418.    voXif  £o-;^«T)J  ^^Sovoi  y.  845. 

Ver,  828,      'E^tj)   yup   jjACs^    ttpo^   M«Ao(7-5-«  -j^  occ'^iocif    TifV   T    #s,'cry?(ure? . 

0!upi  Aw^Mynv.  VciTci^n  recepit  B.  ex  ipsius  Porsoni  conjectura  ad  Or, 
321".  Cum  autem  yriyri^cv,  auctore  Stephano  Byzantina,  to  T^ti  roli 
,MKO(i  h  TToXii  KyiTi-ic))  significet,  scripturam  a  B.  repraesentatam  ita  ver- 
tit  Butlerifs  Epist.  p.  38.  The  little  back-yards  behind  the  houses  of 
the  Molnssians.  Sed  reliqua  Stephani  verba  neglexit  vir  festivissi- 
mus  :  "Om^  01  TPxycKo'f  hu-  rov  a  (pccTt  ^&(^/^oyT£?.  Unde  satis  Nostro 
adstruilur  usus  vocis  yiiTT^ec.     Nee   tamen   prorsus  absurdum  esset^^ 

I'^er.  832.  't^'  wv  cu  XxiHTr^a-i  xovoiy  cuvmni^Mi  Il^oo-jjyo^Ev^jjj  i|  A<«$ 
M-Xiivk  ^clf^xp  -j*  MiXXova-  ia-ia-Q\  u  rivdi  Trgns-a-xtyu  ci  t<.  Aldus  et  non- 
nuUi  codd.  ts-i^Stici  rZn^s  habent.  Alii  io-tT^xt  rsiv  Jg.  Hanc  scripturam 
p-raebet  cod.  Rancoaeti,  quod  ideo  moneo,  quoniam  vulgatani  ex  in- 
genio,  ut  videtur,  dedit  Turnebus.  Versum  ita  repraesentat  B.  MeA- 
XovT  iTiirSctt'  TCiiy  ^1  7r^o(r<!-xmt  <ri  ri>  Posteriora  verba  oiu  uztov  posita 
censet,  hac  scilicet  significatione  ;  Q,uin  et  hisce  oraculis  gratum  ali^ 
quid  {_aliquod']  tibi  inerat.  Quae  quidem  interpretatio  neque  mihi 
niagnopere  placet,  neque  ea  meliorem  excogitare  possum, 

Ver.  84'7.  'Ey-rscZdx  2ii  Ft  Zew?  riffyio-iv  'if^^^ovot,  *'E'nrx<pav  arx^u  X'^t^ 
irae/  Br/i/y  uJyoy,     'E,T.«(i,u«y  ei  T«y  Aiic  -|-  yntnf/.uTMy  Ti^i^c  KiXettyov   "Exx(p6t9 
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Epaphum  e  Jovis  tactu  natum  esse  docet  Noster  Sappl.  318.  Kat 
Ziii<;  y  i^dTTTM^  ^it,")  ipirvii  yovov.  C"'nsentit  alter  Schol.  ad  nostrum 
locum :  r6vv»i|tfeosriW)'  A»of  Myn  Tnpi  tIJ?  ixotpti?,  ccItyi  ya,p  oiyrt  CTne-Axro^ 
f^^x.i<riv.  Hinc  recte  yiwyif^druv,  quod  agnoscuiit  omnes  lihri,  det'en- 
diint  Vauvillerius  aliique.  Sed  cUiti  verba  iiTx:pSv  x.xi  ^iy&iv  f^dvov  non 
ad  if^^^ovx,  sed  ad  lyKvf^ovx  vel  tale  quid  pertineant,  verisimile  est  aut 
nonnihil  post  if^^^ovei  intercidisse,  aut  vei'bu  'ETs-^ipZv  ceru^tiJ  ^nfii  text 
B-iyo)')  uovov  ab  erudite  librario  in  margine  apposita,  demum  in  textum 
irrepsisse.  Quae  quidem  .sententia  fortasse  verior  est.  Non  enira 
necetssarium  erat  ut  Prometheusi,  cujus  serrao  paullo  odviyfiaTo^^iyri^oi 
est,  rem  spectatoribus  satis  notam  perspicue  loni  aperiret.  Displicet 
etiam  in  hoc  senario  subita  temporum  mutatio,  cuui  vel  Iv^pyia-xg  vel 
S-iyyxnu'j  dicendum  esset.  Simile  vitium  infra  638.  sustulit  B.  Sed 
magnani  licentiam  in  iiac  re  -ibi  perinittunt  Tragici.  Tale  est  KXiinr^ 
fix.Bvcrxi  in  Choephororum  prologo.  Ceterum  vocem  apud  Tragicos  ra- 
rissimam  Wxpu'v  in  Glossariij  praetermisit  B. 

J-^er.  857.     '  H^ova-i  ^/i^iva-ovTi;  ey  ^/iPoio-lftav;    Fcif^ovi,    ^iovov   ^l  trrjuciTUV 

«-u.  0»)^£ye>T£?  cod.  regius  2T85  probante  Vauvillerio.  Reliqua  cor- 
rupta  sunt,  ncc  quidquam  mutant  libri.  uno  excepto,  qui  ^^,m£vt«« 
habet.     AaCj«£VT«?  e  ^auwii  conjectura  dedit  B.     E,  o  nihil  video 

P'^er.  SJiV,       TotpZS)  yoiP    oiiTTipyaveipx    7rx,^hyicc*    Bi(<repZ<r      lovj    yiifiif  oa- 
•jFTou'tvciv  Avs-Trxdveti;   '  Hpxg    MhUTiicm;,        lovg  ft.i  yii,^'^   aIcIus,    Ulide    'ley? 

fciyct  conjecit  Schultziu.-;,  post  Burneium  recepir.  B. 

J'^ey.  9()(K       'EfACt  a   oTi  f.iiv  ifiecho?  o  ydfioi  "A^oSo?,  ov  o'l^ix.'    f4,y^l  xpeic'- 

Co'vWV     ©sSf    ipriig     tt,^VKriH     Of^Utl     TTpoaVl^KOtTO     fii,        'ATTOAitCOg     OOi     y      6      TFO- 

>.£««?,  UTTO^ec  nipif^oi'  6110  ly^ta  rig  »v  yivoif^oiv.  Teiv  A<05  y«g  0!y;(j  oga  fi^m 
e.rcc  (pvyoiu  ecv.  Nihil  liic  nmtavit  JB.  nisi  quod  ex  Musgrnvii  senten- 
tia  kvy  oniisit,  et  post  Burneium  Tr^air'^i^Koiro  fx'  scripsit.  Ex  quinque 
Regiis  apad  Vauvillerium,  primus  t^-^o-r^i^v-o*  u5  habet,  secundum  et 
quartus  zr^oa-oc^x-et  (Its,  tertius  2s-^B-r^^cif/.ot  (.a,  qui  intra  993.  KVfcctTta  habet 
Tpvo  xvKUTd.  Quiiitus  mutilus  est.  Reliqui  codd.  ■sr^oo-oi^x.ei  jn.'.,  zr^oa--' 
^d^xot  «.s  et  zr^oa-hi^xoicrSi  habent.  Parum  dubito  quin  vulgutascriptura 
■sr^o'TciPxoiro  ^tts  e  'I'urnebi  cerebelio  nata  ;-it.  Scribendum  puto  ar^or- 
^odxoi  jtt2,  fere  cum  Robortello,  qui  -sr^oirdpdxvi  ^i  cdidit.  U^ot-^^xxhv  ha- 
bet Noster  Eum.  167.  Ideo  autem  plenius  de  hujus  loci  scriptura 
dixi,  quod  non  dubito  quin  hi  versiculi  in  stropliea  et  antistrophum 
distrihuendi  sint.  Strophen  ita  consiituo  :  '£/!4o<  ^dn  fih  of^xXog  a  y«- 
|Ko;,  rt-i^a«oj,  Ovq\  ^s^(flf  |M->}5;  x^u'ira-MV  Qioiv  \^/>jg  utp-jxrov  of^^'  *  *  *  (p^oa-- 
^pdxoi  f4.i.  In  anristropho  nihil  muto.  Syllaba  syllabae  respondet,  niai 
quod  lo;:!{a  duahus  hrevibus  bis  opponitur.  t)£i»»  mcinosyllabon  est, 
Deest  post  0,14,44'  dactylus  Diversara  scripturam,  et  fortasse  melio- 
rem,  excogiiabit  Eurneiu«. 

i  Ver.  90'3,  'H  f^hv  trt  Ztv;,  xxi'tti^  ccv6ddn  (p^ovZv^  '  E^c^t  rXTTitvo?,  eicy 
l|«gTVSr««  Tdf^ov  yx.u.ity,  Rect(^  roiov  \%ci^rUrxi  iioooVtellus.  lla  UO- 
Ster  niOX  917,  Ov^h  yx^  uvtZ  tuZr  i7fct,px%o-ii  TO  ^Mt  ov  IhtriTv  urif^ug  Trra^ 
uxr  ovx  xvxo-^ird'  Tohy  -xitXxta-ryiV  vuv  Trx^^e-xivd^nxi  'Ett  xvTOi  xvrS. 
iSoph.  Aj.  560.   Oirt      '  iSv^   ol^x,   f^^Tii    vogiVjj   !ZTvyVxIa-t   heioxl^^ 
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\v}i  yjuiii;  cvt'  \^6v'  ToTox  wXu^tf  ^vXxkx  TtvK^ov  eifxt^l  fft)  Aii-^u,  r^e^'Hi 
U0X.VOV  ifATTctrJ.  Eurip.  Hec.  905.  2i/  ^sv,  w  7r«T^i?  'IA<<«?,  Taiy  «7rog^n'T*i» 
'TfaXi^  oJ^tET*  >t3|E(,  Terav  EJKXuvuv  vs^oj  «|(tip<  ce  KpiiTTTU,  Ao^<  oi)  oigi  wsfc-^ey. 
Ubi  T«7ev  nietri  gratia  reposuit  Kingius,  cum  olim  legeretur,  t««)>S' 
'EXXeiwv  vi^og.  Utraque  scriptura  sententiae  aeque  convenit,  ut  ex 
exemplis  nonnullis  clarius  patebit.     Eurip.  Med.  717.  Tlxvs-io  Se  a-'  ovr 

UTTXi^x,  x.x}  TTXiaaiv  yovxg  llTrUpxt  (n  ^liicru'  reiao  oiox  (pd^f/^xxx.  Ibid.  787« 
KcivTSg  >\X'ooZtx  KotTfAov  xf^CpiS/)  p^^S**'  Kfl^xSj  oXsiTXtf  TTXi;  &■  tfj  «v  9'iyy!  xo^vj^i 
Toio7a-^i  %g'W  (px^/LiXKOii  ^upyif^xTx.  Ibid.  1319.  llxvTXi  TTovov  rcvO'  tl  o 
Ificiu  yjPiixi  i^i^tg,  Aiy  u  ri  /ioiiXn'  ^api  o  eti  ■vj/etuc-sfj  TTore*  Toiovo  e^vj^was 
TTstTgo;  "HXn>i  TTXtit^  Aioaitrtv  yifitVf  t^vf^x  vohi^ix?  Jii-?*5'  Ibid.  134<4. 
AAA    6V  yxp  XV  tn  fivpioig  ovuoia-i  AxKoifif   roiovo   i/*Ti(pvx.i  erat  B'^xcro:;,      HoC 

ideo  monendum  putavi,  quoniam  extra  significationem  jam  memora- 
tam  raro  legitur  t«7o5  apud  Atticos  poetas. 

Ver.  914'.  Tlpoi  Ti5tvT«  vi5»  Qx^o-av  )tx6^(j-Sa)  toT?  Tridx^a-mg  ktvttoh; 
n«5-T0j,  Tivxa-cruv  -j*  r  iv  Y,ipiti  TTVPTrveov  /3sAe;.  Oiiolv  yx^  xCirS  t«i5t  eJTot^- 
Ki^ii  TO  |t4^  oC  Ili(j-{iv  xrifAUi  TTTaif/^xT  ovK  uvxa-^iTX.  fl^oj  Tost/Tee  viii'  recte 
B.  Deinde  ex  tacita  Porsoni  Cmendatione  ad  Hec.  1125.  Tivdo-a-Mv 
Xite}  exhibet.  Omnes  quidem  codd.  Ttvxcra-m  t  h  servare  videntur,  sed 
eorum  nonnulli  inter  ;^js«§<,  xi^trl  et  xiBo-h  fluctuant.  Versu  sequente 
TO  f«i  dedit  B.  omisso  ov,  consentientibus  codd.  quibusdam.  Perperam 
sane.  Etsi  enim  utraque  scriptura  satis  proba  est,  exquisitior  est 
vulgata,  et  majori  nititur  auctoritate.  Supra  786.  oii,  quod  omittunt 
multi  iibri,  retinuit  B. 

Ver.  933.  'AAA'  a^Aev  «y  (re<  TotJ^e  y  «Ay/w  iro^oif  Malim,  ToyS*  er 
xXyi'u.  Noster  Pors.  438.  Kxl  t/?  yivotr  «»  Tijo-T  £t'  Ij^iiuv  tvy^  ;  Soph. 
El.  1 1 89.   Ka;<  Trag  y'lMan   xv  t^vS'  ir  i^iiu  /3Ae^e«» ;    Ita  fecte  pOSt  Cante- 

rum  Brunckius.     Alii,  rZv^i  r  \y,ii(>>. 

\ er.  943.  2e  tov  (s-o(^Krt\t^  tov  -j-  ;r<xgft>5  vTri^Trix^ev,  Tov  i^xfix^rotr 
E<5  5eoiij,  TOK  e^»)^e^o<;  Tld^ovrx  Tiftxg,  tov  jrv^og  kXittthv  Aey«.  In  Vulgatanl 
scripturam  ron  TCiK^Zg  vTr'ie^viK^ov  consentiunt  omnes  Iibri,  nee  quid- 
quam  mutat  B.  Deinde  tov  ante  lipmi^oa  omittunt  quatuor  minimum 
codd.  quos  sequitur  B.  Ipse  ita  vertit :  Qui  contra  Deos  peccasiiy 
beneficia  mortalibus  jyraestando.  Magis  placet  Porsoni  emendatio,  a 
B.  post  Gaisfordium  memorata,  ne  ipsa  quidem  omnibus  numeris 
absoluta,  KxipniAig^oig  pro  tov  £(p))jt4s§o<;.  Sed  eo  difficiliiis  est  vulgatae 
scripturae  medicinam  facere,  quod  nihil  in  ea  est,  quod  non  optime 
sententiae  conveniat. 

Ver.  946.      TIxtk^  xyuyi  a-    o'voTivxg  KottTtug   yxftovg    Aiiaxv,   Treog   uv  t 

tKuvti;  hcTrtTTTit  K^xrovg.  UxTii^  <r  xvuyiv  mavult  Brunckius.  Scd  rec* 
tius  pronomen  omnino  abesset.  Altero  versu  legendum  tt^o?  uv  kiTvog^ 
deleta  inutili  copula.  Vertendura  ;  Qiinenam  sint  illae  nuptinet  quae 
eum  regno  pulsurae  sint.  Unus  cod.  Tr^li  Sv  y  IxiJvog  habet,  quod  tbr- 
tasse  recipiendum  est. 

I  er,  1007.      Tiyyei  yx^  ovoiv,  ovdl  fixXdx<re(i  nix^  Airxtg.      Libri  omneiS 

praeter  ed.  Robortelli  XtTxlg  'Euxig  habent  pro  kU^  Anxlg.     Ea  xia^ 
XiTxTi  'E^xh  exhibet,  unde  xs«g  recepit  Porsonus,  deleto  scilicet  sa«««^. 
Verum  suspicor  scriptorem  codicis,  quo  usus  est   Jiobortelltts,  noK 
-CL,  XV a.  NO.  33.  R 
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aliunde  suum  kix^  hausisse,  quam  e  v.  379.  'e«'v  t*?  h  KXi^S  yi  fAxXSue-n^ 
xzag.     Veterem  igitur  scriptaram  revocandam  censeo. 

Ver.  1055.  T/  yu^  6AA£<V«  f^ii  TS-ot^xTrxtHV ;  f  E<  ^  evTw^i?,  ri  %<«AiJ4 
fiKviZv ;  El  T  ivrv^ii  ex  conjectura,  ni  fallor,  dedit  Turnebus.  Nam 
codd,  tantum  non  omnes  vel  «  rotJ'  sCrvxii  vel  ihcc  ^'  ivrv/^  habent. 
Hi  Tovd  ivrv^li  praebet  Med'iceus.  Hinc  «  y  ovSi  rvp^yi  r*  %«A«  /zxytHv 
dedit  B.  Sed  non  animadvertit  juvenis  doctissimus  «  ei)  soloecum 
esse.  E<  TfliT  tiTt^pt^ii  cod.  Guelpherbytanus,  quod  merus  librarii  error 
videtur.  Simili  vitio  supra  580.  x^^v  586.  xyf^xruv  dedit  Aldus.  Vi- 
rorum  doctorum  conjecturae  omnes  ejirsmodi  sunt,  quibus  facile  carere 
possimus.  Nihil  hie  video..  Aldinam  scripturam  «  t«T  ivrvy^ii  in 
fextum  revocandam  censeo,  quippe  sub  qua  latere  videatur  vera  lec- 
tio.    Ad  verba  W  ;t«^«  ^xnav  conferendus  Noster  supra  256.  Aixi'^i- 

TXt  re,  Kov^x/^yf  ^x?M  xxx^v.  Aristoph.  Av.  382.  Oidi  ryii  e^yy,?  y^xXxv 
it%xi7iv. 

Ver.  1067.  Tolij  ts-^c^otxc,  ya^  p<(7-«»  ift/xiiov.  Tovf  y«g  zr^odoTXc,  B. 
ex  emendatione  Boethii.     Non  male. 

Ver.  1070.  'aaa'  oSv  f*'.fivnc-6'  kyio  zr^ax'iyn).  Ita  Porsonus  ex  pro- 
pria emendatione.  Nam  libri  plerique  vel  xrr'^ lya  vel  x,  r  lyu  habent, 
linde  «  y  lyu  conjecit  Parrius.  Quae  quidem  scriptura  Porsonianae 
praestare  mihi  videtur,  propterea  quod  yi  post  x\y^  ovv  plerumque  ad- 
hibere  solent  Attici.     Ita  Noster  paullo  ante  1057.    'a/a'  oZv  vfuH?  y 

a.\  2!r»)|KO(ri<voc(5  x.  t.  I.  Soph.  Ant.  84.  AAA  o:/»  ro-§aft;)VV5-t)?  ye  Tst/re  ^»)- 
%-^i,  Aj.  535.  °AAA'  ovt  \yco  '<pvAa5|at  toi/to'  y  ci.pxi<j-xt.  Phil.  1305.  AA^' 
MP  roa-ovrcv  y  'itr6i,      El,  1035.    AAA   oii»  i7ti<rru  y  oi  u  art^tx^  xy.ei<\ 
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the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth.  By  James  Inman,  A.  M. 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.     8vo.     4-5. 

A  Key  to  the  eleventh  Edition  of  Dr  Wanostrocht's  French  Gram- 
mar.    By  J*  Ceweliier,  French  Teacher  at   Alfred  House  Acadtmy. 

3s.  ed. 

KlStORY. 

Some  Account  of  the  antient  and  present  State  of  Shrewsbury. 
i2mo.     7s.- 6d. 

The  History  of  Lincoln,  antient  and  modern.     12mo.     Ts.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  and  Liteia- 
ture,  for  1795.     8vo.     18s. 

>RI.SII  IlISTORy  AND   A  ^CTIQUITIKS. 

Antient  Irish  Histories ;  being  the  Works  ot  Spenser,  Campior, 
llanraer  and  Marie burrough.  In  2  vol.  Imperial  8vo,  3/.  3;:; 
Royal  8vo,  2/.  2s. ;  or  Medium  8vo,  l/,5s. 

The  Life  and  Acts  of  St  Patrick,  the  Archbishop,  Primate  and  A- 
postle  of  Ireland  ;  now  first  translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Jo- 
celin,  the  Cistercian  Monk  of  Fnrnes,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  Century;  with  the  Elucidations  of  David  Rothe,  Bi- 
ihop  of  Ossory.  By  Edmund  L.  Swift,  esq.  1  volume.  Imperial 
8vo,  1/.  Is.  ;  Royal  8vo,   l.is.  ;  Medium  8vo,   10s. 

Pacata  Hibernia;  or,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  during  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  original  Chronicles;  illustrated 
with  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Totness,  and  fac» 
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similes  of  all  the  original  Maps  and  Plans.  In  3  vol.  Imperial  8vo, 
SA  13s.  6d. ;  Royal  §vo,  2l.  12s.  6d. :  or  Medium  8vo,  1/.  IGs. 

The  Royal  Hibernia  Magazine,  from  January  to  November  1810, 
with  many  Engravings.  lioyalSvo,  3s,  per  Number  ;  Medium  8vo, 
lis.  per  Number. 

Belfast  Monthly  Magazine,  from  September  1808  to  November 
1809.  at  Is.  8d.  per  Number. 

LAW. 

The  Trial  of  Six  Men  for  the  Murder  of  J.  Boeding  of  Westham, 
at  the  Chelmsford  Summer  Assizes  in  August  1810.     6s. 

A  sliort  Treatise  on  Family  Settlements  and  Devises.  By  T.  Keat- 
ing esiq.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  By  W.  Ballantine  esq. 
Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Advice  on  the  Study  of  Law,  with  Directions  for  the  Choice  of 
Books.     Svo.     5s. 

A  practical  Essay  on  Pleading.  By  Joseph  Chitty  esq.  of  the  Mid- 
431e  Temple.     2  vol.  royal  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

The  Trial  of  A.  Lemon,  T^  Turner,  Barton  Wilson,  J.  Webster, 
John  Robinson,  MollJneux,  and  Charles  Rawlinson,  for  a  Conspiracy 
and  Riot  at  tiie  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  in  May  last.     3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  by  Alexander  de 
Humboldt,  with  physical  Sections  and  Maps.  Translated  from  the 
original  French,  by  John  Black.  2  vol.  Svo.  and  a  volume  of  Maps. 
ll  16s. 

The  Reformer  ;  comprising  Twenty-two  Essays  on  Religion  and 
Morality  ;  with  an  Appendix.     12mo.     6s.  boards. 

A  Letter  from  a  -Gentleman  high  in  Ofilce  at  Madras,  on  the  late 
Discontents  in  that  Presidency,    ^s. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Whitchouse.     Is. 

Detached  Philosophical  Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Authors,  on 
Man,  his  Faculties,  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality  ;  arranged  by  Dr 
Trusler.     2  vol.     lis. 

Useful  and  legal  Information  to  Purchasers  and  Possessors  of  Estates, 
Houses^  Annuities,  Mortgages,  and  every  species  of  real  Property.  5s. 

The  Amateur  of  Fencing  ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sword  De- 
fence, theoretically  and  experimentally  explained  upon  new  Principles. 
By  Joseph  Roland-     iOs.  Qd. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  L  (to  be  continued  Quarterly.)     2s.  6d, 

The  nefarious  Practice  of  Stockjobbing  unveiled.  By  Thomas 
Mortimer  esq.     5s. 

Engraved  Plan  of  the  two  intended  Birmingham  Water-works.     Is. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  Evangelical  Preaching.     Part  IV.     ^s.  6d. 

Davis's  Key  to  Bonnycastk's  Algebra,  adapted  to  the  Eighth  and 
last  Edition  of  that  Work.     2d  Edition,     12mo.     5s.  bound. 
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Ingram's  Ready  Reckoner.     1/.  Is. 

Rcfl^  ctif  ns  r,f  the  Character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Importance  oS. 
Convertin^f  thfm  ro  Chiisti:niitv.     B7  James  Forbes  esq.  F.  R.  S-    2s. 

Rei;  virks  up'-n  Article  VI  I.  in  No.  3],  of-  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  the  Author  of  a  '  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  that  Review  against 
Oxford.  '     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Venus  or  Luminary  of  Fashion.     No.  I. 

The  Report  of  the  Surveyor- General  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  the  obstacles, 
facilities  and  expense,  attending  the  formation  of  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious Roadsttad  withm  the  Islands  of  Scilly.     3s.  6d. 

A  Statement  delivered  hy  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ynons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1810,  in  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Na- 
vj  in  matters  of  Prize.     2s. 

Confessions  of  a  Methodist.     By  a  Professor.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Letter  addressed  by  Colonel  John  Gray  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  liability  of  the  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  the  Tax  on  Property.  Is.  6d. 
,  A  Familiar  Analysis  of  the  Fluid  capable  of  producing  the  Phe- 
itiomena  of  Electricity  and  Galvanism,  or  Combustion.  By  Mat- 
thew Yatman  esq.     23.  6d. 

Observations  in  lUstration  of  Virgil's  celebrated  fourth  Eclogue. 
8vo.     1 5s. 

'  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  oc- 
casioned by  the  notice  he  has  given  of  his  intention  to  propose  cer- 
tain INIeasures  affecting  the  Dissenters,     fid. 

Investigation  on  Investigation,  or  the  Minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Macclesfield,  inconsistent  with  himself.      Is.  6d. 

Reply  of  General  Sarazin  to  the  Narrative  made  by  General  Clarke, 
Minister  of  War  to  Bonaparte.      1  s. 

Defence  of  Lieutemnt-Colohel  J.  Bell,  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  Ma- 
dras Artillery,  on  his  Trial  at  Bangalore  before  a  General  Court-Mar- 
tial,  as  it  was  read  in  Court  by  hif  Counsel,   C.  Marsh  esq.     3s. 

An  Account  of  the  Sacrifices  made,  and  the  Sufferings  experienced, 
by  the  valiant  Inliabitimts  .  f  the  Tyrol  and  Voraiberg,  during  the  last 
and  preceding  War  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Military  Events  in  those 
Countries.     By  Major  C.  Muller.      Is.  fid. 

Observations  on  Milford  Haven,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Viscount  Melville,  in  Reply  to  soUie  allusions  to  that  Haven,  which 

appeared  in  his  Lordshij:  's  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Perceval,    1  s.6d. 

.  Supplenent  to  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 

Review.     By  Major  S.  Waring.     2s. 

Earl  Gi'cy's  Letter  to  Colonel  de  Charmilly,  in  Reply  to  a  Letter 
sent  in  consequence  of  Accusations  said  to  be  made  by  his  Lordship 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  April  21st,  1809.     Is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  rhe  Public  by  Mr  Dubost,  against  the  Calumnies  of 
she  Editor  oi  'he  Examiner.     2s. 

The  Harieian  Miscellany,  selected  from  the  Library  of  E.  Hayleyj, 
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Earl  of  Oxford,  with  Notes.     By  J.  Park,  F.  S.  A.     Vol.  VI.     4to. 

3'-  3s- 

A  ColleAion  of  fcarce  and  valuable  Tra£is,  felefted  from  the  Library 

of  the  late  Lord  Somers,  and  feveral  pubh'c  as  well  as  private  Libraries. 

By  W.  Scott,  efq.     Vol.  IIL     4to.      3].  33. 

Inftruftive  Tales,  by  Mrs  Trimmer,  colledled  from  the  Family  Ma- 
gazine.     1 2  mo.     4s. 

The  Female  Economift,  or  a  Plain  Syftem  of  Cookery,  for  the  ufe 
of  Private  Families.     By  Mrs  Smith.     Second  Edition,     4s.  boards. 

The  Two  Pidures,  or  a  View  of  the  Miferies  of  France,  contrafted 
with  the  Bleflings  of  England  ;  earneftly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
every  true  Briton.     5s.  per  dozen. 

A  Warning  to  the  frequenters  of  Debating  Clubs  ;  being  a  Hiftory 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thofe  focieties  ;  with  a  Report  of  the  Trial 
and  Convidlion  of  John  Gale  Jones,  the  Manrager  of  the  Britifn  Forum. 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Princy's  Tales  on  Youth  ;  being  a  feries  of  original  poetical  and  profe    - 
Pieces,      is.  6d.  extra  boards. 

A  Chinefe  Prayer ;  tranflated  for  the  mental  improvement  of  fanatics 
of  every  denomination,      is. 

A  Parliament  Prayer ;  compofed  during  the  fcarcity  of  bread  in  the 
year  1800,  and  moft  humbly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Legifla- 
tors.     IS. 

The  Printer's  Affidant,  including  the  new  fcale  of  Prices,  and  other- 
Tables,  &c.     By  M.  Mafon.      is. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY,    &C. 

A  Syftem  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  By  J.  Murray, 
2  vol.     8vo.      2 1  s. 

Synopfis  Pharmacopoeia  Londincnfis,     By  a  Phyfician.      is.  6d. 

A  Treatife  on  the  principal  Difeafes  of  Dublin.  By  M.  Jufmas, 
M.D.J.  CD.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

Dr  Harrifon's  Addrefs  ;  containing  an  Expofition  of  the  intended 
A<?t  for  regulating  Medical  Education  and  Pradlice.  To  which  are 
added,  the  Adls  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  the  Correfpondence  with  the  public 
Bodies  ;  and  the  legal  opinion  of  an  eminent  Counfel,  &c.      6s. 

Some  Obfervations  upon  Difeafes,  chiefly  as  they  occur  in  Sicily. 
By  William  Irvine,  M.  D.      5s. 

An  Account  of  Spina  Bifida,  with  remarks  on  a  method  of  treat- 
ment propofed  by  Mr  Abernethy.      By  Thomas  Verney  Oakes.      3s. 

Advice  to  fuch  Military  Officers,  and  others,  as  may  be  fuffering 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Walcheren  Fever.  By  Charles  Griffith, 
M.D.     IS. 

A  Diffeitation  on  the  Retroverfion  of  the  Womb,  including  fome  ob- 
iervations  on  Extra-uterine  Geftation.     By  Samuel  Merriman,  M.D.    3s. 

A  Popular  Effay  on  the  Struditure,  Form.ation  and  Management  of 
the  Teeth.      By  J.  Fuller,  Surgeon-dentift.     Royal  i2mo.     6s. 

Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Practice  of  Phyfic,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica,  Cheniillry  and  Pharmacy,  for  the  ufe  of  Students  w}k,» 
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are  about  to  pafs  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Medical  or  Tranfport  Boards. 
By  Robert  Hooper,  M.  D.      Small  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Defcription  of  the  Treatment  of  an  Affeftion  of  the  Tibia,  induced 
by  Fever»  By  Thomas  Whatley,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,   London.      23.  6d. 

Phrirmacopceiarum  Coilegiorum  Regalium,  Londini,  Edinburgi  et  E- 
blaiia:  Confpedtus  Meditus,  Virtutes,  Dofes  et  Morbos  quibus  putentur 
Medicamenca  et  prasparata  ofteiidens.      By  E.  G.  Clarke,  M.  D.     4s.  6d. 

An  Encyclopsedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Phyfiology, 
Pathology,  Anatomy,  Cheraillry,  &c.  By  John  James  Watt,  Surgeon. 
Small  8vo.     8s. 

MILITARY. 

The  Formation  and  Manoeuvres  of  Infantry,  calculated  for  the  ef- 
fectual refiitance  of  Cavalry,  and  for  attacking  them  fuccefsfully,  on  a 
newr  Principle  of  Taftics.  By  the  Chevaher  Diifal.  From  the  French, 
by  J.  MacDo«ald  Efq.     F.  R.  S.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Relation  of  the  Operations  and  Battles  of  the  Auftrian  and  French 
Armies  during  the  Campaign  of  1809,  wjih  three  Plans  of  the  Danube 
River.     By  Lieutenant  Muller,  of  the  King's  German  Engineers.     6s. 

Manual,  Platoon  and  Light  Infantry  Exercife,  with  Inftrudtions  for 
Defence,  Sec.  according  to  iiis  Majt-lty's  Regulations.      is. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Ban- 
galore, Jan.  ic,  1810,  on  Major  Jofeph  Storey,  of  the  firil  Battaiioa 
of  the  19th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry.     4s. 
NOVttS   AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Irifhmar.  ;   a  Military  Political  Novel.      2  vol.      9s. 

The  Reform!  ft  ;  a  Serio-comic  Political  Novel.     2  vol.      10s. 

Who  can  he  be  ;  or,  Who  is  his  Father^      2  vol.     9s. 

The  Englifh  Cottage.     8vo.     5s. 

The  British  Novtliiis  ;  with  an  Effay,  and  Biographical  and  Crkicai 
Prefaces.      By  Mrs  Barbauld.     50  vol.  royal  i8mo.      12I.  128. 

The  Forcft  of  Montalbano.     4  vol.      i2nio.      il.  8s. 

Charafterillic  Incidents  drawn  from  real  Life  ;  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Rockinghams.      By  Mrs  Pilkington.      i2mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Miferies  of  an  Heirefs.     By  Mr  Holllein. 

The  Mirror  of  Seduction,      izmo.     2s.  6d. 

Contes  a  ma  Fille.     Par  Bouilly,     2  vol.      i2mo.     8s.  6d. 

Wieland,  or  the  Transformation.     By  C-  Brown.     3  vol.      ijs. 

Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witnefs.     By  C,  Brown.     3  vol.      153. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  Young  Sea-Officer's  Sheet  Anchor  ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Leading 
of  Rigging?  and   to   PraAical   Seamanlhip.      By   Darey  Lever.     4to. 

A  Supplewient  to  the  Praftical  Seamanfliip,  By  Richard  Hall 
Gower.     68. 

POETRY. 

Fables  in  Veife.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Rowe,  LL.B.  Svo.  15s.  Oa 
Boyal  Paper,   il.  5s. 

Ball  iloom  Votaries ;  or  Canterbury  and  its  Vicinity.     26.  6d. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  and  edited  by  W.  Scott  esq. 
3  vol.  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.     By  a  Non- Academic.      Is. 

Original  Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  by  a  Lady.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  William  Cowper  esq.     Tnird  Edition.     2s.  6d.  boards. 

Retirement;  with  other  Original  Poems.     By  Cyrus  Redding.    5s. 

Tales  of  Romance,  with  other  Poems.  By  C.  A.  Elton.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.     Ts.  6d. 

TheAge ;  or  Consolations  of  Philosophy.     Part  I. 

The  Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  other  Poems  of  the  16th 
Century,  now  first  published,     'tto.   ll.  Is.;  8vo.  7s. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Parson's  Beard  ;  a  Tale.     2s.  6d. 

The  Ass  on  Parnassus.     By  Jeremiah  Quiz.     3s.  6d. 

The  Penitentiary,  or  the  Battles  of  Pentonvllle.     Is.  6d. 

Original  Poetry,  by  Victor  and  Cazire.     Royal  Svo.     ^s. 

The  River  Tay,  a  Poem.     Svo,  Is.  6d. ;  or  12mo,  Is. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Character  and  Conduct  of  British  Ministers  in  War,  and  in 
Negotiation,  illustrated  by  Facts;  with  Observations.     Is.  6d. 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  or  Conversations  in  the  Shades.     3s.  6d. 
The  Crisis;  or,  Can  the  Country  be  saved?  briefly  considered.    Is. 
Present  State  of  th6  Spanish  Colonies,  including  a  particular  Re- 
port  of  Hispaniola,  with  a  general  Survey  of  the  Settlements  on  the 
South  Continent  of  America,  and  a  Concise  Statement  of  the  Sen- 
timents of  the  People  on  their  relative  Situation  to  the  Mother  Coun- 
try.    By  William  Walton  junior.     2  vol.  Svo.      1/.  4s. 

The  Petition  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  considered,  in  a 
Charge  delivered  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  in  .Tune  ISIO.  By  George 
Isaac  Huntingford,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     8vo.     2;. 

Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  Public  Credit,  and  the  Conse^ 
quences  likely  to  result  from  the  Decease  of  Mr  Abraham  Goldsmid 
and  Sir  Francis  Baring.  In  a  Letter  to  Wm.  Manning  esq.  M.  P. 
By  Erinaceu"-..     2s. 

Phocion's  Opinions  on  the  Public  Funds,  the  Paper  Circulation, 
and  the  Critical  State  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Is. 

Offrandes  a  Buonaparte,  par  Trois  Etrangers,     Svo.     10s.  6d. 
Sir  Fr.ancis  Burdett's  Speech  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  July  31.  1810,  on  the  Occasion  of  dining  with  his  Consti- 
tuents, after  his  liberation  from  the  Tower.     Printed  by  order  of  the 
Stewards. 

Brief  Observations  on  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  proposed  by 
Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  13.  1810.  By  William 
Roscoe  esq.     2s. 

The  Natural  Defence  of  an  Insular  Empire  earnestly  recommend- 
ed ;  with  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  to  attach  real  Seamen  to  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice of  their  Country.  By  Philip  Patton,  Admiral  of  the  White 
Squadron  of  his  Majesty's  Fleet,     ^to.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Banks  and  Banking  ;  of  Money,  as  Coin  and  Pa- 
per; with  the  Consequences  of  any  excessive  Issue  on  tiic  National 
Currency,  Coarse  of  Exchange.  Price  of  Provisions,  Commodities,  and 
fixed  lacomt'i,  in  four  Duoki-     Bj  Sir  .James  S'.uart,  Bart.    Svo.    9i» 
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An  Expose  of  the  present  Ruinous  System  of  Town  and  Country 
Banks,  and  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  District 
Banks,  to  be  founded  on  Principles  that  must  effectually  secure  them 
Jrom  the  Risk  of  Bankruptcy.     B7  a  British  Merchant.     2s. 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte.  By  Lewis 
Goldsmith.     8vo.     15s. 

The  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Accounts 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullion.  8vo. 
lis. 

Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P.     2s.  6d. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency  stated 
and  examined-     By  W.  Huskison  Esq.  M.  P.     5s.  6d. 

THEOLoeY. 

Meditations  for  the  Aged.     By  J.  Brewster.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 
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Art.  I.    Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  the 
House  ofCommonSy  May  26,  1809,  ow  Mr  Ctir'VDeyi's  Billy  *  for 

*  better  securing  the  Imlcpcndence  and  Purity  of  Parliament^ 
'  by  preventing  the  2Jrocuri?ig  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt 

*  Practices.  '     8yo.     pp.  43.     London,  1810. 

■^T7*E  do  not  often  detain  our  readers  with  an  examination  of 
^^  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament ;  as,  even  where  there 
seems  ground  to  rely  on  their  authenticity,  the  occasional,  the 
popular,  and  the  controversial  tone  which  they  naturally  assume, 
seems  to  render  them  unf.t  vehicles  for  general  and  comprehen-* 
sive  discussion^  and  even  unfair  exponents  of  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  their  authors.  There  are  various  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  induce  us  to  make  an  exception  of  the  little  tract 
now  before  us. 

The  subject  is  the  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  c£ 
Reform — in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  which 
that  term  can  politically  bear  :— Not  parliamentary  reform  only, 
— but  every  species  of  change,  innovation  or  attempt  at  improve- 
ment, in  our  political  system,  that  can  be  brought  about  inten- 
tionally, and  by  legislative  authority^  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
general  policy  of  all  such  attempts,  thr.t  is  discussed  in  the  work 
before  us ; — and  discu£sed,  not  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the 
bill  immediately  in  question,  or  of  any  limited  or  temporary  cor<? 
eideration  whatever, — but  upon  general,  and  often  even  on  ab- 
stract principles  of  moral  and  political  science. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject  j — and,  'econd  only  to 
them,  are  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author.  The  little  piece  before  us,  is  not  only  the 
work  of  one  of  the  finest  geniuses,  and  most  honourable  mea 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  is  almost  the  latest  niemoriai  by- 
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ivhich  his  splendid  talents  and  mmly  virtues  hate  left  themselves 
to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  eclipse  of 
the  antient  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe,  seems  also  to 
be  that  in  which  the  Heroic  Race  of  England  is  doomed  to  be- 
come extinct  and  to  perish.  The  mighty  minds  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have  been  withdrawn,  in  our  own  .times, 
from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  affairs ;  and  almost  the  last  star 
in  that  great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Mr  Windham  ; — a 
death  which  has  deprived  his  country  of  its  most  perfect  model 
of  a  Gentleman,  and  left  friends  and  enemies  to  deplore  that  ge- 
nerous and  romantic  gallantry  of  feeling,  which  gave  a  certain 
chivalrous  elevation  to  all  his  views  and  actions  j — those  beautiful 
accomplishments  which  embellished  the  whole  society  in  which 
he  livedj — that  fine  and  graceful  wit,  which  fascinated  those  v/ho 
were  most  adverse  to  his  principles,  and  bound,  as  with  a  spell, 
the  very  men  Vv^ho  were  most  aware  of  its  seductions, — that  high- 
tempered  honour  and  unsullied  purity  v/hich  were  never  question- 
ed even  by  the  calumniating  zealots  of  reform,  and  emerged  un- 
spotted even  from  their  monstrous  alliance  with  the  creatures  of 
corruption.  A  better  opportunity,  wfe  hope,  will  soon  arise,  for 
•'tempting  to  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  But  it  is  not  without  its  u-':^  evcii  at  present, 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  its  most  singular  features  ; — on 
twhe  strange  opposition  which  seemed  eccasionally  to  subsist  be- 
tween his  genius  and  his  opinions — his  principles  and  his  preju- 
dices. It  is  an  act,  indeed,  of  essential  justice  to  the  public,  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  any  errors  that  may  have  been  spread  a- 
broad  under  the  sr.nctlon  of  thiit  respected  name  ; — to  prescribe 
bounds  to  an  admiration,  which  can  only  be  carried  to  excess 
when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplishments  with  his 
tenets ; — and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of  those  priests 
of  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his  mantle,  and 
shield  themselves  behind  the  authority  of  one,  who  v/as  not  their 
bitterest  enemy  only  because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe 
in  their  iniquities, — who,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
world  of  politics,  viewed  public  profligacy,  and  every  sort  of 
baseness,  with  the  greatest  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract 
now  before  us ;  containing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
internal  evidence,  as  v/ell  as  from  the  various  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  a  very  accurate  report  of  one  of  Mr  Windham's 
latest  and  most  celebrated  speeches.  Indeed,  we  apprehend, 
tliere  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  corrected  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  wrote  it  almost  entirely  himself,  from  recent  recollection, 
assisted  by  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the  newspaper  reporters  ;-— a 
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circumstance  most  fortunate  in  every  respect, — both  because  we 
have  thereby  obtained  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  so 
great  a  speaker,  on  a  subject  every  way  worthy  of  his  powers, — > 
and  because  we  are  likewise  furnished  with  a  full  statement,  in 
the  words  cliosen  by  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  the  n-.ost 
powerful  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it,  in  the  most  ge- 
neral form  of  that  important  question. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  our  intentlofi  to  discuss  at  large' 
the  bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  speech,  that  we  should  give  some  little  account  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  that  celebrated  measure.  The  sale  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  universal  noto- 
riety,— which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  reforming  period  of  his  life,  had 
denounced,  both  in  speeches  and  resolutions,  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured terms, — which  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had 
compared  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  traffic, — had  been  forced 
upon  public  observation,  in  a  more  specific  form,  in  the  course  o£ 
some  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session 
before  the  last  j  for  it  was  then  distinctly  admitted  and  avowed, 
by  different  parliamentary  leaders,  and  bv  persons  actually  in  the 
highest  offices,  as  well  as  by  others  who  had  formerlv  filled  them. 
Two  cabinet  ministers  were  indeed  proved  to  have  engaged  in 
some  bargains  of  this  description  ;  and  neither  they  nor  their 
frienr's  made  any  attempts  to  deny  the  ch-^rge.  The  matter  was 
treated  as  it  they  had  been  accused  cf  occasionally  drinking  to 
excess,  or  of  using  certain  profane  expletives  in  their  conveisa- 
tion, — acts,  in  themselves,  no  doubt  reprehensible,  and  one  of 
them  even  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law,  as  well  as  punishable  by 
our  own  •,  but  yet,  so  commonly  practised  by  persons  of  a  certain 
rank,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  public 
welfare,  that  few  men,  when  accused  of  them,  would  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  defence.  The  it.-dividuals  in  question, 
therefore,  contented  themselves  v.'i:h  saying  nothing  j  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  exactly  countenancing  the  prac- 
tices, and  indeed  expressing,  though  very  gently,  a  verbal  and 
decent  disapprobation,  determined,  by  its  vote,  that  no  one  could 
be  punished,  or  even  formally  censured,  for  what  everybody  knew 
was  constantly  going  ori,~-and  all  who  had  the  means,  or  the  oc- 
casion, were  understood  to  have  practised. 

This  decision,  however,  gave  offence  to  a  great  many  persons  of 
sound  constitutional  views  j  and  while  they  regretred  that  such  a:i 
apparent  sanction  should  have  been  extended  ro  acts  highly  im.- 
proper  in  themselves, — and  not  the  less  dangerous  for  being  so' 
universal, — they  considered  the  danger  to  be  materially  Increased, 
b^y  the  open  and  undisguised  shape  which  i:  now  aesum.ed,— and? 
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thoagbt  St  clear,  tliat  the  acfes  became  infiniteiy  more  pernicious, 
w^hea  thus  avowed  and  defended.  Some  legislative  provision,  there- 
fore, thejr  imaginedj,  \sra3  called  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the 
criminality  of  proceedings,  upoia  the  precise  character  of  which,  the 
recent  decision  had  thrown,  or  seemed  to  throw,  so  much  doubt ; 
and  to  protect,  or  restore,  the  purity  of  our  representation,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  impaired  by  transactions  of  that  nature.  Mr  Cur- 
wen's  blii,  accordingly,  was  introduced  with  these  views,  and 
met,  at  first,  with  the  general  support  of  the  persons  alluded  to  ; 
for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penalties  ; — rendering  it  no 
easy  matter  to  elude  the  prohibition  ; — and  superadding  the  oath 
of  the  representative,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament, — accompanied  by  the  usual  guards  against 
perjury. 

The  ministers  perceived  the  general  favour  which  this  bill  was 
gaining;  and  were  likewise,  it  may  be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  manly  and  constitutiowal  language  which  the 
occasion  called  forth  from  the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
directly  to  justify  the  practice  in  question,  when  actually  brought 
into  discussion ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  their  intention  seri- 
ously to  declare  v/ar  against  it,  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  the 
most  skilful  policy  merely  not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to 
*  hint  a  biame, ' — ^.to  discountenance,  or  rather  to  show  that  Par- 
liament did  not  countenance,  the  srsle  of  seats, — to  leave  the  mat- 
ter, in  short,  as  if  no  one  had  brought  it  forward, — to  do  away 
the  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  Session,  as  connected  with  this 
subject,  and,  by  a  kind  of  act  of  oblivion,  to  restore  things  to 
the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained,  had  the  questioji 
never  been  agitated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  ministers,  much 
as  it  might  have  been  known,  had  never  been  formally  mention- 
ed. Upon  this  principle,  accordingly,  those  experienced  tacti- 
cians proceeded.  They  yielded,  at  first,  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  and  allowed  Mr'Curwen's  bill  to  pro- 
ceed. But  they  did  miOre  ; — they  took  rather  too  kind  a  part  in 
its  progress,  and  altered  it  so  completely  by  *  amejidmenis, '  that 
it  was  absolutely  changed  at  nursing  ;  and  all  men  marvelled  how 
the  real  parent  continued  to  own  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so  very  a 
changeling,  that  he  could  not  find  a  feature  whereby  to  recog- 
nize it ;  and  there  v/cre  not  wanting  those  who  observed,  that  he 
seemed  so  resolved  to  have  a  bill  of  some  kind,  as  not  to  be  very 
anxious  what  it  was  like, — just  as  antient  husbands,  who  long  for 
heirs,  are  oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  asceriaining  the  pedi- 
gree of  their  children.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bill,  as  amended , 
was  opposed  by  ahnost  all  its  original  GucnoitcrS; — and  pushed 
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sJ^rccg-fi  hj  Mr  Curweuj,  -aat?!  i!te  st3ra3i®oi2S  sssastsn^re  of  ks  £cs- 
tesfathers  of  *he  treasx^. 

Ofi  the  merifs  of  this  law,  a.'?  it  finally  itKmi^  It  is  uoi-  mjr  ij3- 
tenjfon  to  mafee  snygeriera?  o!>sen?3iiaa  ;  but  «h€?e  is  cnve  t>fe;ee« 
aiuHj  which  enters  too  deeply  risto  the  priiicipl®  of  afi  soi'l*;  pixiIiiliS-. 
rcry  esactnsenfs,,  not  to  be  eritkle<!  to  siHKe  sljare- ^f  mjr  aneKtias?, 
even  in  2  g(?Keral  aBii  argumentative  disc^ssjon  ;.  sjjd  thss  is,  t?!-at, 
iiiiless  Teiy  caBSioasly  frameti,  they  rant  tbe  nsk  of  af^^ravating, 
iastead  of  remoYirfg,  the  dj&ortler,  and  making  tlie  King's  miBi- 
siers  tFse  sole  ager^ts  of  coTrap-tlon^  aBd  the  co»rt  parSj  the  so?e 
|»";<iners  by  it^—— sHStead  of  adding  streagtfa  ro  the  country,  by  par- 
tirjg  down  corraptxois  aitogetber.     To  perceive  the  extent  of  this 
Ij!3z.iird,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  a  little  \\gw  the  fact  stands. 
A*  present,  seats  are  exchanged  for  various  eqnivalents ; — some 
fcir  money,  oithers  for  preferment,  others  for  titles-     Take  away 
the  currency  of  money  in  tliis  market,  and  the  seats  must  either 
!>':  given  away  for  nothinj][',  or  be  exchanged  for  tlie  (fiher  e^juiva- 
Itfots — pbces,  honours,  &c. ;  and,  zb  these  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers,  to  the  ministers  m^ast  all  the  seats  be  sold»  which 
shall  not  fee  given  away  out  of  nrere  !ove  and  favour.     Nor  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  traffic  ;  for  it  wi"  be  forced,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  itself,  into  a  shape  that  mast  eJude  all  the  laws 
in  the  statute-book.     A  nobleman,  having  the  disposal  of  a  bo- 
rough, can  no  longer  either  give  his  seats  to  rich  men  of  inde- 
pendent principles,  who  pay  a  price,  or  to  the  treasury  for  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  reward  in  jobs,  titles,  or  places  5  but  he  can  always 
pat  in  creatures  of  the  court,  or  creatures  of  his  cv/n,  who  will 
vote  as  the  minister  directs.^  a!id  the  minister,  having  his  eyes 
viuA  e^.rs  about  him,  must  perceive  how  much  he  owes  this  noble 
friend .-  so  that  he  will  probably  give  hinr;  vtrhat  he  asks,  or  rather 
a  part  of  what  he  is  alv/ays  asking  ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  a  signi- 
ficant hint  may  refresh  his  memory.     No  statute  can  reach  such 
an  understanding ;  and  thus  the  rigorous  prevention  of  sale  wilf 
only  throw  so  many  more  votes  into  the  hands  of  government. 
A  few  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  members,  may  be  jjiveii 
to  the  same  persons  for  nothing ;  but,  whoever  used  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  this  traffic,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  con- 
tent to  sacrifice,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares, 
or,  if  he  is  too  independent  to  do  such  a  thing,  he  must  dispose 
of  his  borough- interest,  (which,  arising  from  property,  must  be 
sdeable,  in  spite  of  any  law  that  can  be  made  touching  elections), 
and  the  purcliaser  will  ihen  drive  the  barg-nn  with  government.    In 
;  uort,  government  will  be  the  only  merchant,  none  orher  havi  .•: 
.ny  of  the  coin  which  goes  in  this  mnrket  j   and,  of  couri-v- 
lifi'iil  enjoy  a  monopoly. 

-  R  3. 
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We  confess,  that  this  view  of  the  suhject  appears  to  deserve 
great  attention.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  mea- 
sure can  be  defended  againsi  such  an  arguinent.  It  was  repeat- 
edly urged,  and  with  much  ability,  even  when  the  bill  had  re- 
ceived so  many  alterations  chat  its  inefficacy  was  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  any  mischief  it  could  create  ;  and  a  motion  was 
archly  made,  and  even  pressed  to  a  division,  for  altering  the  title 
of  the  act,  and  calling  it  '  An  act  for  the  better  securing  the 
power  of  rhe  Crown  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
by  vesting  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury the  monopoly  of  seats  in  the  said  House. '  Nor  were 
the  worthy  pc-rsons,  who  introduced  the  bill,  insensible  to 
the  force  of  S'jch  considerations.  They  admitted  the  mea- 
sure to  be  exceptionable,  if  it  was  to  stand  single ;  but  they 
off-red  it  as  pirt  of  a  system  of  laws  for  re^joring  the  pu- 
rity of  elections  :  and  havnig,  in  the  first  instance,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  sears  by  bo'ough-patrons,  they  proposed  afterwards 
to  take  steps  for  more  ttTectualiy  preventing  the  sale  of  votes  at 
elections,  and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotteii  boroughs,  by  a 
general  parliamentary  reform.  To  us,  we  will  own,  such  an  ex- 
planation is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  answer.  For  we  desire  to 
see  the  Parliaaient  reformed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  a  barrier 
may  be  raised  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown  5  and, 
to  begin  a  set  of  measures  leading  to  such  a  reform,  with  one 
which  goes  directlv  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  seems 
to  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous.  Nay,  though  it  may 
be  intended  to  ioilow  it  up  with  other  measures  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  still  the  evil  done  by  the  first  step  is  certain,  while 
the  remedy  may  never  be  administered.  The  measure  for  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Crown  is  sure  to  be  carried, — the  sub- 
sequent plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected  ;  so  that  the  reformer 
'ft' ill  ir.cst  probably  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  were,  in 
rather  a  whimsical  situation;  and  not  the  Ifss  whimsical,  that  tiie 
trap  had  been  of  his  own  making,  though  his  enemies  may  have 
helped  him  to  lay  the  bait. 

Such  setms  to  have  been  the  more  rational!  view  of  the  mea- 
sure introduced  b/  JNIr  Cur  veu,  and  newrnodelled,  in  an  unpre- 
cedcnt>;d  manner,  by  tlie  Kuig's  ministers.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
upon  grounds  like  this,  tha:  Mr  Wiivaham,  its  mo>t  powerful  an- 
tagonist in  all  its  stages,  opposed  it.  He  boldly  denied  the  whole 
assumptions,  whether  m  point  of  fact  or  of  principle,  on  which 
jjs  advocatea  proceeded.  Wiriiout  stopping  for  a  rr.ornent  to  in- 
q'aire,  whether  the  bill  would  augment;  or  restrain  the  power  of 
ttie  Crown, — without  throwing  avv,iy  one  thought  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  eiucacy  or  iutiiity, — he  denied  that  its  objects  were  jus- 
tifirtblej—maintained,  that  the  practices  which  it  struck  at,  were 

Ticither 
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neither  cnminal  nor  improper, — and  then  urged  his  general  and 
unqualified  objections  against  every  thing  which  related  to  par- 
liamentary reform.  To  hirn,  it  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  nugatory ;  for  the  more 
wide  it  went  of  its  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless. 
Neither  was  it  any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  seats 
were  sold  '  like  stalls  in  a  cattle-market, '  to  use  the  language  of 
the  reformers  j  for  he  held,  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
they  should  not.  Nor,  in  arguing  whether  they  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen  to  such  topics  as  we 
have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  that  traffic  upon  the 
independence  of  Parliament  j  for  he  could  see  nothing  corrupt  in 
such  bargains.  He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public  trusts 
in  general  from  the  market.  Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of 
them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase,  as  faithfully,  if  not  quite 
£0  ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a  higher  title ;  and  at  any  rate 
other  trusts,  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  of  popular  representation, 
being  notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  lie  could  not  discover  any 
pretence  for  drawing  the  line  here.  The  patronage  of  seats,  being 
,an  influence  arising  from  property,  he  was  for  allov/ing  it  to  be  dis- 
posed of  like  the  other  fruits  of  property ;  and  then  came  the  sweep- 
ing argument,  that  the  constitution  is  good  enough — the  House  of 
Commons  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  its  objects  ;  and  that,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  change  its  structure,  so,  there 
is  a  positive  risk  in  seeking  unknov/n  results,  by  trying  new  ex- 
periments upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr  Wind- 
ham, in  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  his  whole 
political  creed,  opposed  the  measure  in  question  ;  and  such,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which  we  ate  a- 
bout  to  make  our  readers  more  minutely  acquainted.  Even  from 
the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which  It  embraces, 
may  be  perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  and  boldness, — his  fair,  open  dealing  to- 
wards his  adversaries, — and  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  dangers  of  misrepresentation, — his 
carelessness  about  popular  opinion,  or  rather  his  distrust,  and  e- 
ven  dislike  of  popularity. 

]\Ir  Windham  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinion, 
t'nat  the  law  in  question  *  is  a   measure  iil-timcd,  injudicious, 

*  founded  upon  false  views,  false  facts,  and  false  assumptions;  cai- 

*  culated  to  produce  no  good  in  the  first  instance?  and  liable  and 

*  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  mischiefs  in  future.  '  He 
then  sets  himself  about  examining  the  fundamental  assumption 
upon  which  it  rests,  that  the  transactions  meant  to  be  prohibited 
§XQ  in  themselves  corrupt  •,  ant!  he  says^  ^  Lot  us  open  the  plead- 
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*  ipgs  *  by  stating  tlie  case.  '  But,  instead  of  doing  tKis,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  something  very  different.  He  jruts  a  case ;  and  one  so 
very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little  or  nothing  cither  way.  He 
supposes  a  most  respectable  person  to  have  acquired  great  irflu-. 
ence  in  a  borough  from  his  property,  his  connexions  there,  and 
the  money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honourablyj-^as  in 
his  family  expenses, — in  purchases  cf  land  yicidinj^  a  small  reve- 
nue,—in  contesting  or  securing  the  franchises  of  the  electors  j 
and  he  imagines  this  gentleman  to  offer  the  minister  his  influence, 
at  the  next  clectionj  in  favour  of  a  friend  of  that  go^'ernment, 

*  with  which  he  has  always  acted  in  and  out  of  office,  '  because 
he  has  *  believed  them,  in  his  conscience, '  the  fittest  of  ministers. 
He  wants  nothing  for  himself  ;  but  it  is  fair  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  certain  Gum  *  towards  replacing,  in  part, '  the  heavy  ex- 
penses to  which  he  has  been  put  in  the  fair  and  lawful  ways  above 
described.  The  nilnister,  again,  has,  most  fortunately,  a  young 
friend,  *  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  proniise,   with  his  whole 

*  mind  turned  to  public  business,  and  likely  to  become,  in  time, 

*  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of  the  country. '  As 
fiuch,  he  proposes  him  to  the  borough  patron  ;  and  ventures  to  en- 
gage, that  the  young  man's  father  will  cheerfully  *  advance  the  sum  * 
required.     *  All  this,  '  says  Mr  Windham,  '  I  am  taught  to  un- 

*  derstand,  is  grossly  corrupt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  any  act 

*  of  peculation  or  embezzlement. '  And  he  then  tries  to  find 
with  which  of  the  three  parties  the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention 
rests,  whether  with  the  minister,  the' seller,  or  the  buyer.  With 
the  first,  however,  no  baame  can  lye,  except  in  as  far  as  the  o- 
thers  are  guilty.  He  only  acts  as  the  go-between,  and  brings 
them  together.  He  can  only  be  criminal,  in  so  far  as  they  meet 
for  some  improper  purpose :  he  therefore  asks  wherein  their 
^ui!t  consists  \ 

Now,  we  do  think  that  he  hzs  vnt  his  case — with  great  skill  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  skill  of  an  advocate*  He  has  chosen  it  soj 
and  thrown  in  such  a  crowd  cf  circumstances — some  essentially 
varying  it  from  the  case  in  hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead 
■us  in  favour  cf  the  transaction — that  it  is  pretty  clear  we  cannot 
safely  decide  the  question  on  his  showing.  He  has  taken  an  ins- 
stance  which  may  happen  once  in  a  hundred  times  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very  bad,  as  to  justify  a  general 
inference  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  whole  hundred  belong, 
and,  cf  consequence,  so  very  bad  as  to  call  for  a  general  pro- 
hibition, 

*  Where  a  technical  allusion  is  intended,  the  speaker  or  write? 
should  be  somevvhat  more  accurate.  '  Opening  the  pleadings,  '  is 
Certainly  like  any  thing  rather  than  stating  the  case. 
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labitlcn,  vi'ithoiit  consklering  this  one  rare  instance,  or  m?kinf^ 
any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  but  a  very  small  share  of 
Hie  ingenuity  that  distinguished  that  superior  person,  cases  might; 
be  put  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  moraUty, 
pad  undermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  provided  only 
that  we  agree  to  take  those  cases  for  the  whole  scifFolding,  as  it 
were,  of  cur  reasonings,  and  net  go  beyond  their  limits.  Let 
us  try, 

A  candidate  meets  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  that 
their  political  opinions  coincidd  ;  that  he  believes  him,  in  his 
conscience,  to  be  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  represent  the 
borough  ;  tliat  he  is  therefore  ready  to  give  his  voice  for  him. 
Btit,  really,  he  h?s  paid  a  high  price  for  the  houce  which  gives 
him  a  vote  ;  the  expenses  of  repairs  are  heavy  j  and  he  has,  at 
the  moment,  no  less  than  three  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  pur- 
chase |  and  so,  towards  in  part  replacing  the  sums  thus  expend- 
ed, he  requests  the  wortliy  candidate  will  assist  him  with  so  ma- 
ny  pounds  ;  to  v/hich  he  accedes.  All  this  sounds  very  inno- 
cent ;  yet  it  is  art  act  of  Bi'idejy,  subjecting  both  parties  to  se- 
vere penalties,  and  justly  reprobated  by  right-thinking  men,  how- 
ever frequenily  it  may  be  practised.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  another  and  more  ordinary  case,  wliich  every  man  of  ho- 
nour feels  to  be  a  disgraceful  transaction,  viz.  the  open  sale  of  a 
vote  for  money  to  the  highest  bidder,  whatever  be  his  character, 
and  however  dangerous  his  principles  in  the  voter's  eyes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime,  indeed,  which  might  not  be  pal- 
liated by  the  invention  of  such  cases  as  v/e  have  been  consi- 
dering :  but  the  moralist  and  the  legislator  can  look  only  to 
the  general  result,  and  to  the  majority  of  caces ;  and  censure 
and  punish,  not  only  the  most  otfending  ones,-;  but  also  the 
stray  stork  which  chances,  to.  be  found  in  evil  company.  We 
musf,  then,  in  the  outset,  recollect,  that  to  the  same  class  tvith 
-the  case  p^at  by  Mr  Windham,  belongs  the  other  case  of  a 
base-born,  sordid  Jew,  devoid  of  all  principle  but  that  of  seek- 
ing his  own  gains,  who,  having  a  somewhat  longer  head  than 
his  brethren,  as  he  has  acquired  a  heavier  purse,  disdains  to  con- 
fine hiniself  to  the"betty  gains  of  usury,  or  of  clipping  jmd  sweat- 
ing the  currency  of  the  realm,  but  launches  out  into  v/holcsale 
borough  speculations,  and,  by  evpry  species  of  corruption  to 
which  money  drav/n  from  tlie  lowest  sources  can  lead  the  way, 
©btains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections,  that, he  can,  by  sell- 
ing half  his  seats,  replace  his  cash  with  a  handsome  prolit,  and 
fcartcr  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  kriighthood,  or  the  peerage  it- 
self, /rhe  supporters  of  J\Ir  Curwen's  bill  had  evidently  as  good 
.a  right  to  suppose  such  a  c^se,  as  their  adversirles  liad  to  put  the 
-Qc^e  more  creditable  to  huraaa  nature.     We  much  fear,  the  fact 

bore 
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bore  them  better  out ;  but,  if  they  were  warranted  in  putting  it, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  as  all  men  must  desire  to 
see  so  vile  a  practice,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  community,  ef- 
fectually checked,  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  which  is 
framed  with  this  view,  must  be  found  in  some  such  argument 
as  we  hare  formerly  stated,  to  prove  that  mischiefs  of  a  still 
worse  nature  than  those  complained  of  would  arise  from  it,  and 
that,  until  other  reforms  shall  be  elFsiCted,  this  v/ould  be  a  change 
for  the  v/orse. 

Mr  Windham  proceeds  to  defend  the  sale  cf  public  trusts ; 
and  this  he  does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the 
parliaments  of  Paris,  where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound 
judgments  were  delivered,  and  as  great  a  number  cf  the  best 
lawyers  formed  as  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  filled  as  they  are 
witli  judges  who  never  purcha?ed  their  ermine.  The  church,  the 
army,  and  certain  law-cilices  in  this  country,  are  quoted  with  a 
simil/'.r  view  :  and  he  thus  continues — 

*  We  have  still,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  ground  on  which  either 
the  buyer  or  the  seller,  in  such  a  transaction  as  tli*t  above  stated,  is 
to  be  represented  as  being  a  man  morally  corrupt.  In  fact,  if  their 
proceeding  is  corrupt,  it  will  be  difficult,  or,  as  I  should  say,  utterly 
impossible,  .to  stop  there,  and  not  to  go  on  and  declare  corrupt  the 
very  influence  itself,  by  v/hich  they  are  enabled  to  carry  into  effect 
this  corrupt  bargain.  If  the  buying  and  selling  be  corrupt,  it  can 
only  be  so  for  reasons,  which  will  make  it  corrupt  to  have  the  com- 
modity v/hich  is  capable  cf  being  so  bought  and  sold.  This  is  the 
true  seat  of  the  grievance,  as,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  tlie  true 
place  in  which  to  apply  the  remedy.  So  long  as  there  are  persons 
in  a  situation  to  eay,  I  can  m.ake  an  ciTer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
so  long  will  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and 
so  long  will  means  be  found,  for  commuting  in  some  way  or  other 
the  influence  so  possessed,  for  considerations  valuable  to  the  posses- 
sor. The  only  effectual  way  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  alto- 
gether. To  make  it  penal  for  any  one  to  have  such  goods  in  his 
possession.  This  the  honourable  mover  may  be  assured  is  the  use 
lliat  will  be  made  cf  his  measure  (nay  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate 
iise)  by  those,  who  do  not  scruple  now  to  oppose  it,  because  they 
like  to  argue  the  question  both  wa^^s,  to  be  ready  for  either  event ; 
a.nd  may  think,  possibly,  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  procuring  the 
rejection  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  laid  for  raising  a  clamour 
against  Parliament,  than  tliey  can  hope  for  from  the  argument  and 
the  authority  which  it  will  furnish,  towards  subvening  the  greater 
part  of  the  influence,  which  property  is  nov/  allowed  to  retain. 

*  1  know  liow  prompt  tlie  answer  to  this  will  be,  and  how  triumph- 
antly I  shall  be  told,  that  no  tv/o  things  can  be  more  remote  from 
each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property, — the  just,  wholesome, 
legitimate  influence  of  property,  and  the  sale   of   seats. — But  let 

^-      ■'  -US 
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us  recollect  that  in  the  present  business,  we  are  arguing  through- 
out upon  principle,  and  th.it  it  is  of  the  nature  of  principle^ 
to  unite  things  the  most  various  and  opposite  in' their  individual 
forms  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  question,  how  far  things  may 
be  distinguished  ;  but  how  far  those,  which  are  naturally  distin- 
guished, may  be  assimilated  and  made  one-  Those  who  can  make 
no  distinction  between'  an  otfence  against  the  bribery  laws,  by  giv- 
ing money  to  a  particular  voter,  and  the  sale  of  a  seat,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  a  seat,  and  such  a 
use  of  influence  as  will  give  them  the  seat  to  sell. 

*  I  am  as  well  aware  as  another,  that  there  is  much  influence 
which,  though  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  property,  is  so  remote  from 
its  primary  source,  has  been  so  changed  in  the  gradations  which  it 
has  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings, 
as  to  retain  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  character, — of  the  harsh- 
ness and  acerbity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with 
that  passion  in  our  nature,  which,  though  too  gross  to  be  named,  is 
often  the  source  of  every  thing  most  delicate  and  sentimental ;  which, 
as  the  poet  describes, 

tlirough  some  certain  strainers  tvell  refined 

Is  gentle  love.,  and  charms  all  vcoman-kind. 
All,  in   these  instances,  that  property  may  have  done,  is  to  have 
given  to  virtue  the  means  of  acting,  and  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ino-  itself ;  to  have  furnished  the  instrument  without  v/hich  its  ener- 
gies must  have  been  useless,   and  to,  have  erected  the  stage  v/ithout 
which  it  would  have  remained  unknown.     I  am  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate   of  influence  of  this  sort.     My  honourable  friend 
and  others,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  tliis  bill,  v.ili  be  at  full 
liberty,  I  trust,  to  lay  out  their  thousands  in  acts  of  beneficence  and 
bcuntf,  in  building  bridges,  or  endowing  hospitals,  in  relieving  the 
wants   or  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious. 
They  may  still  enjoy,  together  v/ith  all  the  heartfelt  satisfaction,  all 
the  influence  v.'hich  will  naturally  arise  from  property  so  employed—. 
Him  porlion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bleslf 
The  ijoung  ivho  labour,  and  the  old  -jcho  rest. 
*  But  is  this  the  only  way  in  v.'hich  property  exerts  its  powers  ?     Is 
it  always  taken  in   this  finer  form   of  the  extract  or  essence  ?    is  it 
never  exhibited  in  the  substance  ?     It  is  here  that   the   comparison 
will  begin,  and  that  the  question  will  be  asked  -,.  which  the  advocates 
of  this  bill,  who  do  not  mean  it  to  extend  to  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  ansv/er  ;    How, 
if  the  sale  of  a  scat  or  any  commutation  of  services  connected  with 
such  an  object  be  gross  corruption,  can  we  tolerate  the  influerce 
which  property  gives,  in  biassing  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  give 
their  votes?     How  a  landlord,  for  instance,  should  have  any  n)ore 
influence  over  his  own  tenants,  than  over  those  of  another  man  ? 
Hov/  a  large  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  bring  to  the  poll  more 
ef  his  own  workmen}  than  of  these   cr^iplcyed  in  the  service  of  his 

neighbour  ? 
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neiighbonr  ?     How  an  op-alerit  jnan  of  any  dcscnption " '   endmg  lii.^ 
fortune  m  a  boroixgh  lo-'^xii  sBoi^M  be  able  t©  talk  of  his  inf^iience 
Esnong^  the  smaller  trac?e3men  j  of  be  at  lihert7  to  hint  to  his  baker 
ftr  his  biiteher,  that>  laying  ottt  every  week  such  a  sum  with  thero, 
as  he  doe^,  he  expects  that  they  should  oblige  him  by  giving-  a  Tore 
to  his  frrensl,  Mr  Sucli-a-One,  at  the  nest  election  i     if  all  this  ts 
TiOt  corrnpt,  opoii  the-  principles  on  which  we  are  tiow  arguing',  I 
'know  not  what  is.     What  has  money  spent  v/ish  tradesmen,  or  -Kcrk. 
•^veu  to  manufactHrers,  or  farnrjs  let  to  tenantSj,  to  do  with  the  in^ 
depeijcfent  e?jercise  of  their  right,  and  the  conscientious  discharge  or 
flierr  «!nr)-»  in  the  election  of  s  member  to  serve  them  ir^  Parliament  ? 
A  fine  xde-^f,  tmly,  tliat  their  decision  in  the  choice  of  a  representa- 
Tsve  is  tobe  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  their 
separate  and  private  interest  '  or  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  ptsri- 
ty,  and  wko  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle,  shoiild  attempt 
to  distingcTish  between  the  inSaeuce  ivhich  engages  a  man's  vote  by 
ahe  offer  of  a  sum  of  rrton^j,  and   that  which  forbids  the  refusal  of 
it,  ttnder  the  penalty  of  loss  of  custom   or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the 
possession  of  lliat  on  which  his  wife  and  family  Tn?.ist  depend  for  their 
foread  ?     I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this 
KIl  IS  enforced,  will  defend  themselves  against  these  questions :  and 
Ite  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  gross  corruption,  gross  moral  de-  * 
pravity,  in  any  one  who  possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own 
intarest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  should  not  use  it  impro- 
perly,, it  15  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means 
jnst  described  ?     Or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  law- 
lul,  how  the  influence  of  property  is  to  continue,  such  as  it  has  at 
all  times  subsisted  iri  practice,  and  been  at  all  times  considered  as 
la'^'iltilly  si.;bsisting  ?     It  is  indifferent  to  me,  which  side  of  thi? alter- 
native they  take  ;  but  let  them  be  well  aware  tliat  such  is  tlie  alter- 
native to  which  they  will  be  reduced  ;  and  that  if  they  contend  ge- 
lierally,  as  is  now  done,  tliat  such  and  such  things  are  corrupt,  be- 
cause they  admit  the  consideration  of  interest  in  matters  which  ought 
to  be  exclusively  decided  on  principles  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  tliena 
Jierealter  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  influence  his  tenants, 
or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  those: 
By  which  he  may  equally  influence  the  tenants,  tradesmeri,  or  work- 
men of  any  other  person ;  that  is  to   say,  by  his  talents  or  by  his 
■virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  gratitude 
lie  may  have  inspired.  .     • 

«  When  I  look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities  of  these  acts,  as 
independent  of  and  antecedent  to  positive  law,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that  de- 
termines them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are  corrupt, 
to  exempt  from  the  same  sentence  of  corruption  nine  tenths  of  the 
•influence,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and  le- 
g-TSmately  attached,  to  property,  and  which,  for  aught  that  at  pre- 
heat 
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sent    appears,    there   is  no    intentron  of  taking   away.  *       SpeecJii 
p,  7— 11. 

We  have  given  this  iorg  extract,  both  because  it  contains  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Mr  Windham's  unrivalled  style  in  speak- 
ing, and  because  it  oirers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  of 
his  argument.  Our  answer  is  very  short.  We  condemn  the  ab- 
uses which  throw  the  nomination  of  seats  into  the  hands  of  bo- 
rough-patrons ;  and  we  thitik  that  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial of  all  reforms  would  be  that  which  should  prevent  ihe  ex- 
ercise of  this  power.  To  us,  therefore,  and  to  those  who  think 
with  us  upon  the  question  of  reform,  it  is  no  sort  of  arguaicnt 
for  the  sale  of  seats,  to  contend  that  such  a  transference  is  no 
worse  than  the  possession  9f  the  property  transferred  ;  and  to  re- 
mind us,  that  he  who  objects  to  men  selling  their  influence,  must 
be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  against  their  having  it 
to  sell :  and,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the  necesmry  in-, 
fluence  of  property  over  elections,  we  should,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter language,  refer  to  a  part  of  the  very  passage  above  quoted, 
for  a  description  of  the  legitimate,  harmless,  and  even  beneficial 
use  of  property,  even  as  connected  with  elections ;  and  for  tracing 
the  line  which  separates  this  from  the  employment  of  property, 
directly  to  purchase  parliamentary  influence.  Some  theie  are,  no 
doubt,  who  would  lament  any  influence  which  wealth  may  give 
in  elections  ;  and  who  would  only  desist  from  attempts  to  pre- 
vent it  altogether,  from  knowing  their  impossibility.  To  them, 
the  arguments  of  Mr  Windham  must  come  with  still  less  weiiiht : 
but  almost  all  men  will  admit,  that  some.  line  is  to  be  drawn  ;  — 
that  the  influence  allowed  to  be  conferred  by  property  should  be 
confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use  and  enjoyment; — 
and  that  penalties  should  be  opposed,  ,when  it  is  directly  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  votes,  perh?*p3  the  only  case  in  which  the  law 
can  interfere  vindictively,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils 
than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sonings that  bear  upon  this  great  question,  these  brief  sugges- 
tions will  probably  be  suflicient ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom 
the  subject  will  require  a  little  more  explanation ;  and  for  whcsa 
use,  at  all  .Vents,  the  argument  ir.ust  be  a  little  more  opened  up 
and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would  stand  i:i 
no  need  either  of  government  or  of  representatives  ;  and,  therer 
forr-,  if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quire  certain  that  their  choice 
will  not  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  duty  or  wisdom  alone. 
We  rnay  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  .therefore,  however  the  purists 
raay  be  scandalized,  that;  even  in  political  elections,  some  other 
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feelings  will  necessarily  have  play  ;  and  that  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  personal  interests,  will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  extent,  -vi'lth  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Of  these  sinister  motives,  individual  interest,  of 
course,  is  tlie  strongest  and  most  steady  ;  and  wealth,  being  its 
most  common  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  possession  of  property  must  beftow  some  political  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whetlier  this  influence  can  ever  be 
safe  or  tolerable — and  whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at 
which  it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative  coercion. 
Now,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking,  with  Mr  Windham,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what  we  would  term  the 
natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in  elections,  is  not 
only  safe,  but  salutary;  while  its  artificial  and  corrupt  influence 
is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political 
abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results  sponta- 
neously from-  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure,  in  the  ways  spe- 
cified by  Mr  Windham,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  That  a 
ma:;  who  spends  a  large  income  in  the  place  of  his  residence — 
who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges,  hospitals,  and 
assembly-rooms,  and  generally  (o  all  works  of  public  charity  or 
acGommodaticn  in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  moreover,  keeps 
the  best  table  for  tlie  gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with 
the  tradesmen — will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  mat- 
ter, acquire  m.ore  influence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to  ob- 
lige him,  than  a  poorer  man,  of  equal  virtue  and  talents — is  a 
fact,  which  v/c  are  ac  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  docs  it  cost  us  eny  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  such 
a  man  was  desirous  of  representing  the  borougli  in  which  he  re- 
sided, or  of  having  it  reprecented  by  his  son  or  iiis  brother,  or 
some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his  recomm.endation  would  90 
much  farther  with  the  electors  than  a  respcctable^certificafe  of 
the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  of  the  opposite  candidate. 

Such  an  Influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd 
for  any  kgislature  to  think  of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  re- 
former to  attempt  to  put  down.  In  thejirsi  place,*  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men  and  of  human  affairs,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  prevented,  or  considerably  weakened,  by 
any  thing  short  of  an  universal  regeneration  ;  seco7idlj/,  because, 
though  originating  from  property,  It  docs  by  no  means  imply, 
cither  the  briScnccs  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corruption  ;  but 
rests  infmitely  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity,  and  social  instinc- 
tive sympathy,  than  upon  nny  consciousr.css  cf  dependence,  c? 

paltry- 
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paltry  expectation  of  personal  emolument ;  and,  ihirdh/^  because, 
taking  men  as  they  actually  are,  th^s  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the 
whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of 
those,  to  the  influence  of  v/hieh  they  v/ould  be  abandoned,  if 
this  could  be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were,  always,  whether 
a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  cr  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  should 
have  the  greatest  influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  merit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest : — and,  when  the  question  is 
between  tl  3  influence  of  property  and  the  influence  of  intriguing 
ambition  and  turbulent  popularity,  we  ov/n  that  we  are  glad  to 
find  the  former  most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and 
in  common  afl'airs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of  proper- 
ty is  vast  and  infallible  ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to  the 
stability  and  excellence  of  a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it 
rest  upon  the  general  principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  if,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which  ensure  their 
afi'ection  or  submission  in  their  private  capacity.  There  could  be 
no  security,  in  short,  either  for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else, 
in  a  country  where  the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow 
som.e  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property ;  which  we 
would  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  explain  that  corrupt  or  artificial  influence,  which  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to  resist  and  repress. 
Under  this  name,  we  would  comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct 
employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obtain  political  power, 
in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied  :  but,  with 
reference  to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only 
in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the 
property  of  those  votes  distinct  from  any  other  property,  and 
selling  and  transferring  them  for  a  price,  like  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  All  such  practices  are  stigmatized,  in  common; 
language  and  in  common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable ;. 
and  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sequences, will  show,  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the  cha- 
racter of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a  representative  system 
of  government.  That  they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  combined 
with  that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  en- 
grafted upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ;  but  that  they  are  clear- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence,  both 
in  their  moral  character  and  their  poliiicai  effects,  we  conceive 
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to  be  equally  indisputable.  And,  in  answer  to  all  Mr  Wind- 
ham's ingenious  sophistry,  as  to  the  identity  of  princijjle  in  all 
the  cases  in  question,  v/e  shall  only  oppose  his  own  sound  ob- 
servations, iu  a  subsequent  page,  as  to  the  extreme  folly  and 
unfairness  of  clsssing  human  actions  under  one  moral  denomi- 
nation, because  they  may  be  brought  under  one  verbal  or  meta- 
physical description. 

*  There  are  laws,  I  believe, '  says  Mr  Windham,  *  to  restrain  the 
retail  sale  of  spirits.  Should  we  think  that  a  man  argued  very  wise- 
ly or  conclusively,  Vv'ith  much  fiiirness  of  representaticj^i,  or  much 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  who  should  harangue  at 
the  door  of  an  alehouse  (the  only  place  however  fit  for  such  a  dis- 
course) against  the  justice  of  laws,  which  could  punish  a  publican 
for  selling  a  dram  to  a  poor  wretch,  who  wanted  it  perhaps  to  solace 
him  under  the  effects  of  cold  and  himger,  to  whom  it  must  stand  in 
the  place  of  food  and  ralnjent ;  while  tl:e  same  law  did  not  scruple 
to  permit  the  sale  of  these  spirits  by  wholesale  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  merchant  or  still  more  opulent  planter  ?  and  should  take  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  ask  (exactly  in  the  style  of  my  honourable  friend) 
if  such  was  the  punishment  for  selling  a  dram  or  gill,  what  did  they 
deserve  who  sold  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  ship-loads  ? 
The  ansvaer  is,  that  these  acts  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  more  or  less,  but  are  perfectly  disparate  and  dissimilar  j 
are  productive  of  dllFerent  consequences  ;  are  to  be  regulated  by 
diiferent  provisions ;  are  so  widely  separated  in  character,  as  that 
the  one  may  be  an  object  of  national  encouragement,  a  source  of 
public  wealth  and  benefit,  while  the  other  can  produce  nothing  but 
jxiischief,  and  is  a  practice  requiring  to  be  restrained  by  penal  statute. ' 
Speech,  p.  12,  13. 

Such  is  the  most  general  and  abstract  view  which,  we  think, 
need  be  taken  of  this  interesting  question. — But,  with  a  view 
to  the  particular  points  in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  also  consider  it,  for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  fact,  and  the  practice  in  this  country.  Upbii 
the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing  ;  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  ail  man- 
kind have  m.arked  that  practice  with  reprobation  :  and  even  Mr 
Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial  scepticism,  does 
liOt  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the  feeling  is.  erroneous,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are 
suffered  to  result  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections 
of  this  country,  are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of  certain  bo- 
roughs is  entirely,  necessarily  and  perpetually,  at  the 'disposal  of 
certain  families,  so  as  to  ba  famlliariy  considered  as  a  pait  qf 
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their  rightful  property  ;  and,  idly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  solil  for  a  price  in  ready  money,  either 
througli  the  intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  can- 
didate. That  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in  our  system 
of  representation,  we  readily  admit  j  though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent,  or  produced  by  the  oparation  of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  posses- 
sion of  certain  great  prcprietors,  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  small  or  decayed  boroiighs,  as  have  fallen,  almost  Insen- 
sibly, under  their  controul,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the  population.  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or 
as  examples  of  the  reprehensible  influence  of  property.  If  a 
place  M'hich  still  retains  the  right  of  sendini^  members  to  parlia- 
ment, comes  to  be  entirely  depopuk  ced,  like  Old  Sarum,  It  Is 
imoossible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  members  should 
vest  iu  any  one,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
right  is  attached  :  and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete 
than  iu  tiiis  instance,  still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradually  ac- 
ijuired  the  greater  part  of  the  property  from  which  the  right  o£ 
voting,  is  derived.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  hold  tkat  th<?re  ia 
any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  itself  of  this 
influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  cases  of  the  fair  Influence  of  property  ;  and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
constitution,  and  subversive  of  some  of  its  most  Important  prin- 
ciples, we  think  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregu- 
larities brought  on  by  time  and  the  cours«  of  events,  rather 
than  as  abuses  introduced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men. 
The  remedy  would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election  from  all 
places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  become,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  property  of  an  individual — not  to  rail  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  avails  himself  of  the  influence  inseimrahle  from  such^ 
property — or  to  dream  of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  un- 
just penalties  and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  otlier  description  of  bo- 
roughs— those  that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very 
dilFerent  tenure  from  that  of  great  proprietors  and  benefactor.?, 
and  are  regularly  disposed  ot  by  them,  at  every  election,  for  a 
price  paid  down,  either  through  the  mediatioa  of  the  ministry, 
or  without  any  such  mediation.  In  the  former  case,  they  ob- 
tain the  significant  appellation  of  *  Treasury  boroughs  ;'  in  the 
latter,  they  are  described  merely  as  venal  or  rotten.     For  the  sake 
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of  the  'irtore  innocent  part  of  our  readers.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, in  one  S'^ntence,  the  mechanism  and  organization  of  this 
disgraceful  tr^^ffic. 

The  fcene  of  it  is  laid  almoil  enrirely  in  the  fmaller  aijd  more 
inconfiderable  boroughs,  containing  from  150  to  400  or  500  vot- 
crp,-*-places  fuch  as  are  fcatcered  io  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and 
Devon — too  hrge  to  have  become  the  property  of  any  family  or 
individual — and  far  too  fmaJi  and  infignificant  to  contain  any  avail- 
able portion  of  popuhr  fpirit  or  opulent  independence.  In  every 
place  of  this  defcripticn,  it  has,  for  a  conliderable  time  back,  been 
the  praclace  for  fome  judicious  borough-agent  to  fettle  himfelf,— 
an  animal,  for  the  molt  parr,  of  the  attorney  genus^  and  of  that 
clafs  mod  remarkable  for  aClivity,  and  for  a  confcience  fmgularly 
unfufceptible  of  fcruples.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  a  lit- 
tle capital,  he  foon  acquires  the  contro^i  of  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  votes;  and,  by  heading  and  fomenting  local  jeaioufies  and 
quarrels — by  cajoling,  foliciting,  promifing,  and  actually  bribing— 
he  finally  gets  the  command  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  e- 
le<flors,  along  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  difpofitions 
and  vulnerable  points  of  thofe  who  are  not  entirely  at  his  >levotion- 

When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  bis 
negotiations  with  the  treafury.  This  is  done,  in  the  finl  inftance, 
as  we  underftand,  with  much  decency  and  decorum.  The  attor- 
ney reprefents,  that,  by  long  refidence,  and  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  he  has  acquired  confiderable  influence  in  fuch  and 
fuch  a  borough  ;  that  he  and  his  friends  are  exceedingly  well  af- 
fedVed  to  his  Majefty's  government,  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
exert  themfelv?3  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  v/ho  was  fortunate  e-^ 
nough  to  pciTefs  the  confidence  of  his  fervants :  but  that,  in  order 
to  fecure  liis  eleftion,  two  things  are  necefiary ;  firft,  the  inOiant 
payment  of  a  frnall  fum  of  money — from  3000I.  to  40C0I. — in  or- 
der to  indemnify  him  for  the  h^avy  expenfe  incurred  in  efl;abrifli- 
ing  his  iniiuence ;  and,  cdly,  the  promife  of  making  him  the 
organ  and  dlftributor  of  all  the  local  and  petty  patronage  which 
the  government  may  exercifein  that  difiri^t,  and  of  likening  favour- 
ably to  his  recomrr.endations  in  behalf  of  their  fupporters  in  the 
burgh.  The  minifter  makes  a  gracious  anfwer  to  this  overture  ^ 
pledges  himfelf  for  the  patronage  ;  and  foon  finds  a,  candidate  who 
is  willing  to  advance  the  money.  When  the  matter  is  thus  far 
managed,  the  agent  returns  to  his  borough, — didributes  a  part  of  the 
money  among  the  worfer  part  of  the  electors,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  candidate,  and  fccures  a  great  many  more  by  pro- 
mifes  of  little  offices  for  themfclves,  and  of  appointments  or  pro- 
motion for  tlieir  children  and  relations,  in  the  excife,  the  church, 
the  army  or  the  navy.     A  further  fum  is  expead^^d  in  importing 
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and  feeding  ete£lors  ;  and  the  member  is  returned,  untainted  with 
any  a£l  of  dire£l  bribery  to  his  conftituents  ;  but  entirely  upon-aa 
intereft  that  is,  in  all  its  ftages,  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  vepreiented,  is  a  kind  of  theoretical  &etch 
of  the  firft  transformation  of  a  fmail  borough  into  a  treafury  bo- 
rough,— in  occnfion  on  which  there  is  much  Icfs  gain  to  the  agent, 
and  more  dire£i:  bribery  among  the  ele6lorf,  than  is  likely  to  occur 
after  it-  has  once  decidedly  afiuined  this  characlsr.  The  ikill  and  op- 
portunities of  tl>e  agent  improve,  of  courfe,  as  his  experience  in- 
creafes  ;  and,  if  the  miniller  ktep  his  word  tolerably  as  to  the 
article  of  patronage^  it  is  often  found  pradlicable  to  carry  on  mat- 
ters by  that  means  alone,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  place  by  the  ludp 
©f  this  influence,  joined  to  good  managenient  and  old  connexionj 
without  any  a£lual  advance  of  money,  except  to  a  few  who  are 
unufually  profligate,  or  unufually  needy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Treafury  boroughs  are  boroughs  that 
are  fold  by  ufurping  and  intriguing  agents,  partly  for  monfc;y 
paid  over  by  the  candidate,  and  partly  for  offices  and  patron- 
age corruptly  promifed  and  diftiibuted  by  miniilers.  The  gain- 
ers are  —  the  mlnifters,  who  fccure  a  feat  to  a  creature  of 
ttheir  ov/n,  by  a  moderate  abufe  of  patronage  —  the  memberj 
who  obtains  his  feat  for  a  much  fmallcr  fum  than  if  the 
whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready  money — the  agentj 
who  pockets  a  part  of  the  money  aftually- paid,  and  becomes  a 
perfon  of  confoquence,  as  the  local  organ  of  miuillerial  influence 
— and  the  corrupt  eledlors,  wh.o  get  cafh  or  offices  for  their  fabfer- 
viency  to  the  laudable  views  of  thefe  feveral  perfons  : — the  only 
lofers  being  the  honed  ele£lors,  who  are  virtually  deprived  of  their 
franchifes,— and  the  country  and  the  constitution ^  which  fufler,  to  an 
alarming  and  incalculable  extent,  by  the  general  debafement  of 
political  principle,  and  the  enornious  addition  that  is  thus  made  to 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown. 

We  have  dated  the  fimplsd  and  mod  elementary  cafe  of  bo- 
roughmonginw, — both  becaufe  almoft  all  the  others  are  founded 
upon  the  fame  bafis,  and  becaufe,  in  point  of  fa61:,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cafes  are  very  nearly  of  this  very  defcriptioni 
The  variations  are,  that  the  feat  is  fomctimes  fold  to  oppofitiou 
candidates,  who,  having  no  patronage  to  offer,  for  the  mod  pare 
pay  higher  in  ready  money  \  and  that  the  great  M'calth  and  conlC" 
quence  that  refults  to  the  agent,  have  unfortunately  redeemed  a 
part  of  the  difgrace  that  fliould  attach  to  his  vocation,  and  not  on- 
ly drawn  perfons,  individually  refpe<Slable,  into  the  traffic,  but 
have  induced  fome  of  thofe,  who  held  their  iniiuence  by  the  fair 
tenure  of  property,  to  participate  in  his  unlawful  gains. 

Butj,  even  without  entering  into  thef-;  confiderations.,  we  think 
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xve  may  now  vcnfure  to  afk,  whether  it  be  poffible  for  any  man  to 
ilmt  his  eyes  upon  the  indi?idual  infamy  and  th«  public  hazard 
that  aro  involved  in  thefe  procecdit'gs,  or  for  one  mo:Tipnt  to  con- 
found them,  eren  in  his  imagination,  with  the  innocent  and  falu- 
tary  influence  that  is  inffpir.ihl*'  from  the  polTeffion  and  expendi- 
ture of  large  propi*rry  ?  The  dilTerence  between  thenri,  is  not  lefs 
than  between  the  infliu^nce  wb.ich  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided 
by  acls  of  generofity  and  proofs  of  honourable  attachment,  may 
attain  orer  an  obj'ci  of  atfc6lion,  and  the  controul  that  may  be 
acquirr d  by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procuref?,  and  by  her  transferred  to 
zn  oh]tt\  of  natural  uifguil:  and  jrcrfion.  The  one  is  founded  upon 
principles  which,  if  they  are  not  the  mofi:  lofry  or  infaliiblc,  ari 
lllll  an:iong  the  moil;  amiable  that  belong  to  our  impcrfe£l  nature, 
and  leads  to  confequences  eminently  favourable  to  the  harmony 
and  liability  of  our  focial  inftitutions  •>  vrhile  the  other  can  only  be 
obtained  by  working  with  the  bafeft  indruments  on  the  bafeft 
of  our  pathons,  and  tends  direftly  to  fap  the  foundations  of  pri- 
vate honour  and  public  freedom,  and  to  diffolve  the  kindly  cement 
by  which  nature  hcrfrlf  hat  knit  fociety  together  in  the  bonds  of 
human  fympathy,  and  mutual  dependence.  To  fay  that  both 
forts  of  influence  are  derired  from  property,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  confidcred  as  ideatical,  is  a  fopbifm  fcarcely  more  dignified  or 
ingenious,  than  that  which  would  confound  the  occupations  of 
the  highv/ayman  and  the  honourable  merchant,  becaufe  the  object 
of  both  was  gain  j  aiid  which  iliould  affume  the  philofophicd 
principle,  that  all  voluntary  actions  are  didlated  by  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate gratificvidon,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  diihinQioa 
between  vice  and  virtue  ;  and  that  the  felon,  who  was  led  to  exe- 
cution amidft  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly 
as  meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  country  decreed 
unenvied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The  truth  is, 
that  thc-re  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  thofe  metaphyfical  in- 
quiries into  the  ultimate  conftitucnts  of  merit  or  delinquency  ;  and 
that,  in  every  thing  that  is  connedcd  with  practice,  and  efpecially 
with  public  conduil:,  no  wife  nian  will  ever  employ  fuch  an  ana- 
lytical proccfs  to  countera£l  the  plain  intimations  of  confcience 
nud  common  fenfe,  unlcfs  for  the  purpofe  of  confou:iding  an  an- 
tagonid,  or  perplcsiag  a  difcuffion,  to  the  natural  refult  of  which 
3ie  is  unfs'iejidiy  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  bafe 
and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and 
jiioft  pregnane  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and 
intv'lligcnt  men,  it  mull  appear  Hill  more  llrange  to  find  them  de- 
fended on  the  fcore  of  their  antiquity,  than  on  that  of  their  fup- 
pofed  aihaity  to  pri.d1icef  that   are   held   to  be  innocent.     Yet 
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tlie  old  cry  of  Innovation  !  has  b'-en  raifcd,  with  more  than  ufual 
vehemence,  againil  thofe  who  ofFer  the  mod  cautious  hints  for 
their  corretlion  ;  and  even  Mr  Windham  has  not  difdained  to  feck 
fomc  «id  to  his  arguiTK-nt  from  a  inifapplication  of  the  forry  com- 
mon-places about  the  antiquity  and  b::',auty  of  our  conftituticn,  and 
the  hazard  of  meddhng  at  all  with  that  under  which  we  have  fo 
long  enjoyed  fo  much  glory  and  happinefs.  Of  the  many  good 
anfwrers  that  may  be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  charn6ler,  we 
fliall  content  ourielrcs  with  one,  which  (ctcas  fulSciently  conclu- 
five  and  fimple. 

The  abufes,  of  which  we  complain,  are  «^old,  but  recent ;  and 
thofe  who  fcek  to  ccrreil  them,  are  not  innoTating  upon  the  con- 
Ititution,  but  fecking  to  prevent  innovation.  The  practice  of  job- 
bing in  boroughs  was  fcarcely  known  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lail  century  ;  and  was  not  fy{lemitizcd,  nor  carried  to  any  very 
formidable  extent,  till  v/ithin  the  U(l  forty  years.  At  all  evenis, 
it  moft  certainly  was  not  in  the  contempUtion  of  thofe  by  wlioni 
the  frame  of  our  conflitution  was  laid  j  and  it  is  confefTcdiy  a  per- 
verfion  and  abufc  of  a  fyftem,  devifed  and  cftablidied  for  very  op- 
pofite  purpofes.  Let  any  man  aflc  hinafclf,  whether  fuch  a  fcheme 
of  reprefentation,  as  is  now  ?46tuaHy  in  pradlice  ui  this  country^ 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  by  thofe  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  free  conllitution,  or  reared  upon  th«^m  the 
proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  ?  Or  let  him  aP*  hJmfelf,  vvhetherp 
if  we  were  now  dcvifing  a  fyllcm  of  i*cprefenta.tion  for  fuxh  a 
country  «s  England,  there  is  any  liuman  being  who  should  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  fydem  that  is  practically  edaohilied  a- 
mong  us  at  this  moment, — a  fyilem  under  which  fifty  or  lixty 
members  (hould  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beg- 
garly hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs  •,  while  twen- 
ty or  thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  had  no  reprefentation  : — and 
where  upwards  of  a  hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  feats, 
partly  by  a  promifc  of  indifcriminate  fupport  to  the  miniiter,  and 
partly  by  a  fum  paid  dov/n  to  perfons  who  had  no  natural  influence 
over  the  electors,  and  controulad  them  notorloufiy,  either  by  di- 
rect bribery,  or  as  the  agents  of  minitterial  corruption  ?  If  it  be 
clear,  however,  that  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  is  indefenfible,  it  is 
ilill  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  fiate  of  things  v/hich  is  required  by 
the  true  principles  of  the  conflitution  ;  that,  in  point  of  fa£t,  it 
neither  did  nor  could  exiil  at  the  time  v/hen  that  conftltution  was 
eftablifhed  ;  and  that  its  corredtion  would  be  no  innovation  on  that 
conllitution,  but  a  beneficial  reft  oration  of  it,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice.  If  fome  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  manf.on  have 
been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  innovation  to  rear  them  up 
Sgain  ?     If  the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  re- 
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c^nt  and  Injudicious  superstructures,  5s  It  an  innovation,  if  we 
i.trengthen  the  supports  upon  which  it  depends  ?  If  the  waste  of 
time,  and  the  elements,  have  crun;bied  away  a  part  of  the  foun- 
dation, doe?  it  show  a  disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  v/hole  pile, 
if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which  it  restr,  and  endeavour  to  place 
it  upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials  ?  If  the  rats  have  eaten  a 
way  into  the  stores  and  the  cellars  ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have 
opened  private  and  unauthorixv-^d  communications  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed  indicate  a  disposition  to  impair 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
Stop  up  these  holes,  and  to  build  across  those  new  and  suspicious 
approaches  ? — Is  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time ;  and  that  they  who 
seek  to  repair  w)>at  tin^e  has  v/asted,  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has 
destroyed,  are  siill  more  unequivocally  the  enemies  of  innovation, 
than  of  abase  ?  Those  who  are  most  aware  of  ii\Q  importance  of 
reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of  any  theoretical  or 
untried  change  ;  and,  while  they  strictly  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  restitution  of  v/hat  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential  part 
of  that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
mav  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very 
great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  m.erits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution. 
The  abuses  and  corruptions  which  Mr  Curwen  aimed  at  correct- 
ing, ou^^ht  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  minis- 
ters or  members  <f  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them 
both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are  suggest- 
ed by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  cor- 
rupt gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advan- 
tage of  any  sort  to  ministers  or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  what  Mr  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the 
disgraceful  abuses  of  ])acronage  committed  by  men  in  power,  for 
their  own  individual  emolument,  *  yet  we  are  inclinel^,  upon  the 

whole, 


*  '  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  interests  of  countnes  will  in  reality  most  buffer,  I  perfectly  agree, 
that  it  is  likcv/ise  one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  td  say,  persons  in  the  highest  ofiices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty, 
and,  from  their  opportunities,  more  likely  to  be  gviilty,  than  anj"- 
others.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  in- 
satiable  voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit  | 

Dr  seryiceSi  that  we  cften  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when  ^ 
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whole,  to  p.dmit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  Is,  what  we  have 
always  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guiit  but  in  the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and 
power ;  and  forms,  indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  re- 
formers, whose  i::temper.!nce  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their 
opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr  Wind- 
ham's argument,  we  must  utterly  deny  his  conclusions.  Though 
%ve  admit,  that  a  part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well 
as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot  see  that  we  have  admitted  any  thing 
in  defence  of  venality  and  corruption  ; — nor  can  v/e  imagine, 
how  that  melancholy  nnA  most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the 
least  to  make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  iaimorai  and  pernicious 
practice  ;— not  a  malum  in  Ae,  as  Mr  Windham  has  been  pleased 
to  assert  •,  nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expedi- 
ent, if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish.  The  only  just 
inference  from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  the  only  guilty  persons  in  the  traluc  ; — and  that  all 
remedies  are  likely  to  be  inefficient,  which. are  not  capable  of 
being  applied  through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  may  be 
a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentle- 
men v/ithout  \ — and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having 
clean  hr.nc]3,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a  sight  of 
those  of  their  accusers.  Bat  is  this  any  nns-.ver  at  all  to  those, 
who  insist  upon  the  infamy  and  the  dangers  of  corruption  in  both 
quarters  .''  Or,  is  the  evil  really  supposed  to  be  less  formidable, 
because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair 
subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ?  The  seat 
of  the  m.alady,,  and  its  extent,  m.ay  indeed  vary  our  op'nion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  administered  ;  but 
the  knowledge,  that  it  has  pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one, 
certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy  whatever  is 
needed, — or  to  consider  the  symptoms  as  too  shght  to  require  any 
particular  attention. 

But,  though  we  difFer  thus  radically  from  Mr  Windham  in  our 
■estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  alrea- 
dy said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving 
ei  the  measure  which  was  lately  proposed  for  their  correction. 
The  bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing 
the  ultimate  traffic  for  seats,  by  pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed 

S  4-  on 

providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants.  I  am  as 
.'■.ttle  disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be 
joprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  ^ 
than  it  commonly  is. '     Spuech,  p,  2S» 
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on  tbose  immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  appears  to  us 
to  b»*g;n  at  the  wrong  end, — and  to  aim  at  repressing  a  result  which 
ynajr  be  regarded  as  necessary,  so  lon_?  as  the  causes  which  led  to 
3t  are  allowed  to  pubsist  in  undiminished  rigour.  It  is  like  trying 
to  ssTe  a  valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  paltry  dam 
ncross  the  j;  tfhered  torrents  that  flow  into  it.  The  only  effect  is, 
that  they  will  make  rheir  waT,  by  a  more  destructive  channel,  to 
v/orpf  devastation  The  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  ^rain 
the  feeditig  rills  at  tli^ir  fountairiS,  or  to  provide  another  vent  for 
the  Stream,  .before  it  had  reached  the  declivity  by  which  the  flat 
5s  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruprion  is  unchecked,  and 
even  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  the 
common  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  profligate  and  da^-ing, — or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged 
nnd  protected  dealings  of  adminigtration  ;  and  the  evil  will  in 
both  ways  be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved.  To  make 
our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  tor  us  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  very  general  way,  in  what  we  conceive  the  evils  of 
this  corruption  cbiefly  to  consist. 

It  vrculd  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a  pretty  formidable 
<3escr!ptioR  ;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed 
«p  under  two  main  divisiojis.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening 
and  depravation  of  that  public  prisciple,  and  general  concern  for 
right  and  liberty,  upon  which  all  political  freedom  must  ultimate- 
ly depend  ;  and,  2dly,  the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  the  means  which  this  organized  system  of  corruption 
affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patrpnage  to 
bear  upon  the  body  of  the  legislature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil ;  from 
^vhich  the  second,  and  a  thousand  others  of  less  note,  are  legitimate- 
ly descended  : — but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  ex- 
isting progeny,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  and  m.ost  danger- 
ous of  the  fruits  which  ir  has  yet  brou^jht  to  maturity.  The  vast  and 
alarming  extent  of  this  influence,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  le- 
gislature, and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  have 
endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  explain  j  *  and  earnestly  en- 
treat all  who  do  not  bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in  their 
vemembrance,  to  look  bark  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there 
supporred  our  opinion,  as  to  the  enormous  increjsse  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  of  tiie  dangers  to  which  it  gives  birth,  hw  inflaence 
it  is,  we  are  (irmly  persuaded,  that  has  increased  sevenfold  during 
the  present  reign,  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  patronage,  and 
ether  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of  which  it  consists, — 

and 
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znA  seventy-and- seven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those  means, 
and  in  the  power  wliich  thicy  l.'ave  obriined  fronB  the  circunoatances 
and  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  con-smunity  ; — ?.n  influence^ 
which  is  not  only  undermininj^  the  foundations  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  but  rendering  the  gorernment  itself,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  sill  who  are 
either  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  operations  ;  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  materials  of  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the  way 
for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidences  Corr.uption,  timidity  and 
actual  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  arxd  of  talents,  turbu- 
lence, honest  enthusiasm  and  physical  sirengch,  on  the  otlier, 
which  have  so  recently  covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  th«  ruins 
of  i-s  antioat  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  evils  from  wrhidi  we  actually  suffer,  should  have  for  its  objects, 
Ks  it  appears  to  us  ;  first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  infiuence  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  then  to  foster  and  encourage  ttie  spirit  and  tlie 
love  of  liberty  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  should 
be  calculated,  like  the  prescription  of  a  wise  physician,  in  the 
first  place,  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  and  alarming' of  the  symp- 
toms by  which  the  patient  is  oppressed  or  endangered  ;  and  then 
to  eradicate  and  counteract  the  general  morbid  tendency  or  habit, 
from  which  it  may  appear  that  those  and  all  other  indications  of 
disease  had  taken  their  origin.  The  influence  of  the  Crown,  is 
the  distressing  symptom  of  our  present  malady  ;  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  legislature,  its  mo£t  alarming  and  characteristic  pecu- 
jiarity.  This,  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  ia  the  urst  place  to 
obviate  and  relieve  ;  and  apply  ouvbrives  aftervt^ards  to  remove 
the  unhealthy  diathesis  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  return 
of  this,  or  of  some  other  analogous  symptom. 

We  have  indicated,  on  a  former  occafion,  the  firil  and  mcft 
important  ileps  which  we  think  (|i©ald  be  taken  to  remove  a  part 
of  the  preflure  of  this  influence  from  the  leginative  afiembly,  by 
a  refolute  and  peremptory  exclunon  of  a  great  variety  of  fubordi- 
nate  placemen,  and  nnnor  otTicers  of  the  government,  who  arc 
now  allowed  to  lit  in  that  body.  The  bartering  of  fuch  offices 
for  regular  attendance  and  unfailing  fupport,  is  one  of  the  molt 
diredt  and  dangerous  of  the  corruptions  that  are  carried  on  by  the 
immediate  fervasjts  cf  the  fovereign  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  of 
iucij  a  kind,  as  hardly  to  be  reached  by  any  penal  or  prohibitory 
eriactmcnt  -,  and,  in  fa£t,  would  only  be  encouraged  by  fuch  a 
bill  as  that  which  is  introduced  by  Mr  Curwec.  The  obvious  and 
etfecluai  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  holders  of  fuch  offices 
incapable  of  hctiug  or  voting  ;  and  thus  either  cutting  off  entire- 
1/  this  whole  branch  of  unhuvf^ul  trajjic,  or  at  leall  curtailing  its 
^  profits 
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profits  to  an  Incredible  degree,  by  forcing  it  into  a  far  more  un- 
fafe  and  circuitous  channel. 

The  next  ii'^^p  is, — to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  nOuai  amount  of 
the  inliuence  i;felf,  by  aboliOiing  all  fmecure  and  unnecelTary 
places  and  ofiices — introducing  :ind  enforcing  a  fyftem  of  rigid 
and  jealous  econom.y — and  throwing  a  parr,  at  leafl,  of  the  pa- 
tron-ige,  which  is  now  ve'ued  in  the  crown,  into  detachea  and  in- 
confiderable  bodies  of  electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  pra£licable  really  to  render 
corruption  more  difficult — by  multiphingtht>  numbers,  and  raifing 
the  qualifications  of  voters — by  taking  away  the  right  of  eletlion 
from  decayed,  inconfiderable,  and  rotten  boroughs,  and  beftowing 
it  on  great  towns,  poflefTrng  v<iriou8  and  divided  wealth.  But, 
though  the  increafed  number  of  voters  Vk'ili  make  it  more  difficult 
to  bribe  them,  and  their  greater  opulence  render  them  lefs  liable 
to  be  bribed  ;  ftil!,  we  confefs  that  the  chief  benefit  which  v/e  ex- 
pejS  from  any  proviGonsof  this  fort,  is  the  fecurity  which  we  think 
they  will  afFotcl  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  propagation 
of  a  free  fpirit  among  the  people — a  feeling  of  political  right,  and  of 
individual  intereft,  among  fo  great  a  number  of  perfons,  as  will  make 
it  not  only  difcreditable,  but  unsafe,  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  tref- 
pafs  upon  their  privileges.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great 
and  ultimate  barrier  againfi:  corruption,  oppreiTion,  and  arbitrary 
power,  n-juft  aKvays  be  ralfed  on  public  opinion — and  on  opinion 
fo  valued  and  fo  aflerted,  as  to  poiixt  refolutely  to  resistancty  if  it 
be  once  infulted,  or  fet  at  defiance.  In  order  to  have  this  public 
opinion,  however,  either  fufliciently  flrong,  or  fufficiently  enlight- 
ened, to  afford  fuch  a  fecurity,  it  is  quite  neceffriry  that  a  very 
large  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  fet  a  value  upon  the  rights 
which  it  is  qualified  to  protedl, — that  tl^eir  reafon,  their  morai 
principles,  their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  fliould  all  be  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  their  political  independence, — that  their  attention 
fliould  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  ftate, — and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and  affec- 
tions, familiarized  with  the  fpcdi-acles,  and  themes,  and  occafions, 
that  remind  them  of  thofe  riglits  and  duries.  In  a  commercial 
country  like  England,  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  or  of  perfonal  com- 
fort, is  apt  to  engrofo  the  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
and,  if  property  be  tolerably  fecured  by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police 
reprcfs  a£lu?,l  outrage  and  diforder,  they  are  likely  enough  to  fall 
into  a  general  forgetfulnefs  of  their  political  rights,  and  even  to 
regard  as  burdenfome  thofe  political  functions,  without  the  due 
cxercife  of  which  tiie  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would  foon 
Eiffolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and  incalculable  im- 
ppjurjccj  therefore,  to  fprcad.  as  widely  as  poluble,  among  the 

people, 
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people,  the  feelings  and  the  love  of  their  political  blefiin^s — to  ex- 
crcife  them  unceafingly  in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  conititution— . 
and  to  train  them  to  thofe  feniiments  cf  pride,  and  jsaloufy,  and 
felf-elleem,  which  aiifc  naiurally  from  their  experience  of  their 
own  value  as-d  importance  in  the  great  order  of  fociety,  and  upon 
which  alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  fafeiy  e- 
re6led. 

We  indicate  all  thefe  things  very  briefly  ;  both  becaufe  we  can- 
not now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  expofition  cf  them,  and  be- 
caufe it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhauil  this  great  fubje£l  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  but  rather  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  of 
the  leading  principles  upon  which  v/e  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
patiate at  other  opportunities.  We  cannot,  however,  brhig  evea 
thefe  preliminary  and  mifcellaneous  obfervations  to  a  clofe,  with- 
out taking  fome  notice  of  a  topic  which  feems  peculiarly  in  favour 
with  the  reafoning  enemies  of  reform  ;  and  to  which  we  cannot 
reply,  without  developing,  in  a  more  flriking  manner  than  we 
have  yet  done,  the  nature  of  our  apprehenfjons  from  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  of  our  expe£lations  cf  i^ood  from  the  incrcafed 
fpirit  and  inteUigtnce  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the  concef- 
fion,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increafed  very  greatly 
w^ithin  the  lail  fifty  years  *,  and  confifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  af- 
fertion,  that  this  increafe,  grsat  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not 
kept  pace  with  ths  general  increafe  which  has  taken  place,  in  the 
fame  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight  and  influence,  of  the  people ; 
fo  that,  in  point  of  fa£l:,  the  power  of  the  crown,  although  ahso" 
lutely  greater,  is  j)rrfortio»ailij  lefs  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
mer\t  of  the  prefent  reign  ;  and  ought  to  be  augnicnted,  rather 
than  diminifticd,  if  our  cbjeft  be  to  preferve  the  antient  balance 
of  the  ccnftitution.  We  mufl  do  Mr  Windham  the  juftice  to  fay, 
that  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  tins  argument ;  but  it  forms  the 
grand  referve  of  IMr  Rcfe's  battle  ;  and,  we  think,  is  more  fre- 
quently and  triumphantly  brought  forward  tlian  any  other,  by 
thofe  who  alTcdl  to  juitity  abufes  by  argumentation. 

The  lirft;  anfwcr  we  make  to  if.  confiiU  in  denying  the  fa£l:  upon 
which  It  proceeds,  at  le-ill  in  the  lenfe  in  which  it  muft  be  afierted, 
in  order  to  aflbrd  any  fhadow  of  colour  to  the  conclufion.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  far  more  wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was 
fifty  years  ago  j  but  there  is  not  more  independence  ; — there  are 
not  more  men  v/hofe  incomes  exceed  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  neceflary  expenditure  ;-~not  nearly  fo  many  who  confider 
themfelves  as  liearly  rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  look 
en  themfelves  as  without  apology  for  doing  any  thing  againft  their 
^yty  or  thtir  opinionr,  for  the  fake  cf  prcfu  to  themlelves  :    Oa 
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the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  and  not  to  be  difputed,  that  our 
luxury,  and  habits  of  espenfe,  have  increafed  confiderably  fafler 
than  the  riches  by  which  they  were  fujjgefted — that  men,  in  ge- 
neral, have  now  far  lefs  to  fpare  than  thry  had  when  their  in- 
comes were  fnialler — and  that,  if  our  condirion  may,  in  one  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  be  a  condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  0;ill  more  indifputably, 
a  condition  of  needv  opulence.  Ifia  perfe<?>Iy  phiin,  howrrerj 
that  it  is  not  the  abfolute  amount  of  weahh  which  rxifts  in  a  na- 
tion, that  can  ever  cnntribute  to  render  it  politically  independent 
of  patronaije,  or  intvaftable  to  the  pcrfuafive  voice  of  a  munifi- 
cent and  difcerning  ruler,  but  the  general  f^ate  of  content  and  fa- 
tisfaf^ion  vp-hich  results  from  its  wealth  bein^  proportioned  to  its 
occifions  of  expenfe.  It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was, 
amon^r  the  poor,  but  among  the  expenfive  and  extraT^i^ant,  that 
corruption  looks  for  her  fureft  and  med  profitable  game  ;  nor  can 
her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  fo  great,  as  in  a  country  where  al- 
nrioft  ^li  thofe  to  whom  fiie  will  think  it  mod  important  to  addrefs 
jherrdf,  are  ftraitenrd  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment — dif- 
fat'sfied  T/ith  their  condition  as  to  fortyne — and,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  cf  their  poffcifions,  pradiically  needy,  and  im.patient 
of  th<°ir  ernharr-'firnents.  Thia  is  the  cafe  v/ith  the  greater  part 
even  of  thofe  who  3£l:ualiy  poflefs  the  riches  for  which  this  coun- 
try is  fo  diltinguifhed  :  but  the  cf»e6t  of  their  profperity  has  been, 
to  draw  a  far  gr«-arer  proportion  of  the  people  within  the  fphere 
of  ambitior; — to  diffufc  thofe  habits  of  cxpcnfe  which  girc  cor- 
ruption her  chief  hold  and  purchafe,  among  multitudes  who  are 
fped^ators  only  of  thf  fpl^ndour  in  Vv^hich  tliey  cannot  participate, 
and  are  infe£'ted  with  the  cravings  and  afpirations  of  the  objcdls 
of  their  envy,  <ven  b'-forc  tl.cy  come  to  be  placed  in  their  circum- 
llanccs.  Such  needy  adventurers  arc  conftantly  generated  by  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  wealth  ar>«l  luxury  j  and  are  fure  to  feck  and 
court  that  corruption  which  ig  obliged  to  feek  and  court,  though 
with  too  great  a  probability  of  iucc-Js,  thofe  whofe  condition  they 
mifcAlcuiate,  and  labour  to  attain.  Such  a  flate  of  things,  there- 
fore, is  far  more  favourab!*'  to  the  cxcrcife  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence of  government,  than  a  Itatc  of  gi  eater  poverty  and  modera- 
tion \  and  the  fame  limited  means  of  fed u<fl:on  will  go  infinitely 
fatthtr  among  a  people  in  the  onr  fituation  than  in  the. other.  The 
lame  temptations  that  were  repelled  by  the  fimple  poverty  of  Fa- 
bricius,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  fa- 
traps  of  th,e  Perfian  monarch,  or  fwayed  the  counsels  of  wealthy 
and  venal  Rome,  in  the  fphndid  days  of  Catiline  and  Csefar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  firft  anfvyer  j  and  it  is  fo  conipletc,  we 
think,  as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  confu* 
tatiou.     But  the  argument  is  founded  upon  fo  itrange  and  fo  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  a  mlfspprehenfion  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  w« 
think  it  our  duty  to  unfold  the  whole  faliacy  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  to  {how  what  very  opoofite  confeCjUenccy  are  really  to 
be  drawn  from  the  circiimllaiKes  that  have  been  fo  impf^rfettly 
conceived,  or  fo  perverfely  virwcd,  by  th«>fc  who  contend  for  in- 
creaCng  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign  as  a  balance  to  the  increaf- 
ing  confequcnce  of  the  people. 

There  ie  a  foundation,  in  fi£t,  for  fome  part  of  this  propofi- 
tion  5  but  a  foundation  that  has  l>een  ftran^^jely  mifundcrftood  by 
thofe  who  have  fought  to  build  upon  it  fo  revoltingf  a  concltifion. 
The  people  has  iiicreafed  in  confequcnce,  in  power,  and  in  poli- 
tical importance.  Over  all  Europe,  vre  verily  believe,  that  they 
are  everywhere  growing  too  ftrong  for  their  govern'nents ;  and 
that,  if  thefe  governments  are  to  be  preferred,  some  meafures 
muft  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this  great  ctiaage  in  the 
condition  and  iaterior  {lru£ture  of  fociety.  Bat  this  incrcfvfe  of 
confequencc  is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  richer  ;  and  ftill 
lefs  is  it  to  be  provided  againft,  by  irscreafing  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion in  tlie  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  really  de- 
fcrves,  a  little  more  explanation. 

All  political  focieties  may  be  confidered  at  divided  into  three 
great  claffes  or  orders.  In  the  firil  place,  the  governors,  or  thof© 
who  are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the  g»vernorSj— and 
who  therefore  either  have,  or  expe«5l  to  hare,  profit  ©r  advantaijQ 
of  fome  fort  from  the  government.  In  the  fccond  place,  thofe 
who  are  in  oppofition  to  the  government,  who  feel  the  burdens 
and  reftraintB  which  it  impofes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  it  enjoys  or  diftributea,  and  grudge  th«  expcnfe  and 
fubmiflicn  which  it  requires,  under  an  »pprehenfioii,  that  the 
good  it  accompiifljes  is  not  worth  fo  great  a  facrifice.  And, 
thirdly  and  finally,  thofe  who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  ail 
political  arranj'ements — who  are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quief- 
cent — whofubmit  to  all  things  without  grumbling  or  fati8fa£lion— • 
and  are  contented  to  confider  the  exifting  inftitutions  as  a  part  of 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommodate  them- 
felves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  laft  divifion  includes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  :  but,  as  fociety  advances,  and  intel- 
]e£l  begins  to  develop  itfcif,  a  greater  and  a  greater  proportior^ 
is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to  the  two  other  divificns, 
Thefe  drafts,  however,  arc  not  made  indifcriminately,  or  in  e« 
qual  numbers  to  the  tv/o  remaining  orders  ;  but  tend  to  throw  a^ 
preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  fcaie  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character  of  that  go- 
vernment, and  the  nature  of  the  circumftances  by  which  they 
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have  been  roufed  from  their  neutrality.  The  diffufion  of  know* 
iedge,  the  improvements  of  education,  and  tlie  gradual  defcent 
and  expanfion  of  thofe  maxims  of  individual  or  political  wifdom 
that  are  fuccefiively  efbablifhed  by  reflexion  and  experience,  ne- 
ceflarily  raife  up  mere  and  more  of  the  mafs  of  the  population 
from  that  ftate  of  brutifli  acquiefcence  and  incurious  ignorance  in 
which  they  originally  flumbered.  They  begin  to  feel  their  rela- 
tion to  the  government  under  which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by 
thofe  feelings,  and  the  analogies  of  their  private  intereits  aad  af- 
fedlions,  they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow,  opinions  upon  the  me- 
xit  or  demerit  of  the  inftitutions  and  adminiltration,  to  the  efFccls 
of  which  they  are  fubje61:ed;  and  to  conct'xy t  sentiments  either  hof- 
tile  or  friendly  to  fuch  inftitutions  and  adminifiration.  If  the 
government  be  mild  an'i  equitable— if  its  undertakings  are  profper- 
ous,  its  impofitions  eafy,  and  its  patronage  im. partial — the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  are  tlius  fuccefiively  awakened  into  a  ftatc  of  ra- 
tional and  political  capacity,  will  be  enrolled  among  its  fupporters, 
and  ftrengthen  it  againfh  the  factious,  ambitious,  and  dlfappoint- 
ed  perfons,  who  alone  will  be  found  in  oppofition  to  it.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  difclofare  of  intellectual  and  political  fen<- 
fibility  occur  at  a  period  when  the  governm.ent  is  capricious  or  op- 
prelTive — whem  its  plans  are  difaftrous — its  exadlions  burdenfome 
— its  tone  repulfive — and  its  diftribution  of  favours  moft  corrupt 
and  ucjuft  -, — it  will  infallibly  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  are  tiius  called  into  political  exlftence,  v/ill  take  part  a- 
gainft  it,  and  be  difpofed  to  exert  themfelves  for  its  correftion,  01* 
utter  fubverfion. 

The  laft  fuppofition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized 
in  the  hiflory  of  Europe  for  the  laft  thirty  years  :  and  when  we 
fay  that  the  people  has  almoft  every  where  grown  too  ftrong  for 
their  rulers,  we  mean  only  to  fay,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  development  in  the  underftanding  and  intelli- 
gence of  tiie  great  mafs  of  the  population ;  and  th.-;t  this  makes 
them  much  lefs  v/illing  to  fubmit  to  the  folly  and  corruption  of 
moft  of  their  antient  governments.  The  old  inftinclive  feelings 
of  loyalty  ajid  im.plicit  obedience,  have  pretty  generally  given  way 
to  flirewd  calculations  as  to  their  own  interells,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  which  euife  out  of  thefe  powers.  They  fee  now* 
pretty  quickly,  botli  the  weaknefles  and  the  vices  of  their  rulers  5 
and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  fufferings  or  privations, 
with  confiderablc  fagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injuilice,  they 
begin  tacitly  to  inquire,  tvhat  right  they  have  to  a  fovereignty, 
of  which  they  make  fo  bad  a  ufe,— ^and  how  they  would  proted-t 
themfelves,  if  all  who  hate  and  defplfe  tliem  were  to  unite  to 
take  \t  from  them.     Sentimsuts  of  this  fort,  we  uie  well  afluredj 
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have  been  prevalent  over  a]l  the  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  for 
the  Ifift  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day  gaining  ftrength  and  popu- 
larity. Kings  and  nobles,  and  miniffcers  and  agents  of  government, 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe, — but  rather 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealoufy.  Their  errors  and  vices 
are  canvaffcd,  among  all  ranks  of  perfons,  v/ith  extreme  freedom 
and  feverity.  The  corruptions  by  which  they  feek  to  fortify 
themfelves,  are  regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhor- 
rence;  and  the  e^cufes,  with  which  they  palliate  them,  with  dif" 
guft  and  derifion.  Their  deceptions  are  -.ilmoft  univerfally  fcea 
throurrh ;  and  their  incapacity  detected  and  dcfpifed  by  an  un- 
precedented portion  of  the  whole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people  through- 
out civilized  Europe  have  grown  too  ftrong  for  their  rulers  ;  and 
that  ^ome  alteration  in  the  balance  or  adminiftration  of  their  go- 
vernments, has  become  necelTary  for  their  prefervation.  They 
have  become  too  (Irong,— not  in  wealt-h, —  but  in  initlletl^  aO.ivifVj 
and  available  numbers  ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments 
has  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of  pecuniary  influence^ 
but  from  their  want  of  moral  refpeftability  and  intelle6l:ual  vi- 
gour. 

Such  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  evil;  and  tbe  cure,  according  to 
the  Englifli  opporjents  of  reform,  is  to  increafe  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  i  The  remote  and  original  caufe  of  the  danger,  is  the 
improved  intelligence,  and  more  perfeCl  intercourfe  of  the  peo- 
ple,— a  caufe  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wifh  removed,  and  whichj 
at  any  rate,  the  propofed  remedy  has  no  tendency  to  remove. 
The  immediate  and  proximate  caufe,  i'^  the  corruption  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  cure  that  is  ferioully  recommended,  is  to  in- 
creafe that  corruption  ! — to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  un- 
der which  the  people  is  finking, — and  to  multiply  the  examples  of 
partiality,  profufion  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  are  revolted  \ 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have  sug- 
gested itself,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  so  tri- 
umphantly recommended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some 
colour  of  plausibility  \  and  their  error  (which  really  does  no: 
seem  very  unnatural  for  men  of  their  description)  seems  to  have 
consisted  merely  in  supposing  that  &ll  those  who  were  discon- 
tented in  the  country,  were  disappointed  candidates  for  place  and 
profit ;  and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been  raised  a- 
gainst  the  misgovernment  of  the  modem  world,  originated  in  a 
violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  that  misgovern- 
ment. Upon  this  supposition,  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that 
llieir  remedy  was  most  judiciously  devised. — All  the  discontent 
y^^%  among  those  vi'ho  vnMnted  to  he  bribed — .^.11  the  clamour  a- 
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mong  those  vLo  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increage  the 
pttronage  of  the  Crow^n  therefore — raake  more  sinecures,  more 
jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument  and  honour, — 
and  you  will  allay  the  discontent,  and  still  the  clamour,  which  are 
now  *  frighting  our  isle  from  her  propriety  !  * 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  rery  plausible  and  ingenious — as  well  aS 
highly  creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  e.T- 
^erience  of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fict  unfortunately  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  ?.re  inso  sets  cf  persons  to  be  managed  and  ap- 
peased ;  and  th«  misfortune  18,  that  what  woul-d  gratify  the  one, 
will  only  exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other.  The  one  wants 
unmerited  honours,  and  unearned  erwoluments — a  further  abuse 
of  patronage — a  more  shameful  misapplication  of  the  means  of 
the  nation.  The  other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridge- 
ment of  patronage — a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens — a  more 
just  distribution  of  its  trusts,  dignities  and  rewards.  Thiis  last 
party  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  most  formidable  ;  for  it  is 
daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  over  which 
reason  is  daily  extending  her  dom.inion  ;  and  depends,  for  its  ulti- 
mite  success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progreis  of 
intelligence — of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest — and  a 
feeling  of  inherent  right  united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difli- 
cult,  then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph  ;  and  it  must  appear 
to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  progress,  by  mea- 
sures which  are  directly  calculated  to  add  to  its  strength.  By 
increasing  tlie  patronage  or  influence  of  the  crown,  a  few  more 
venal  spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie  of  a  dishonest 
interest,  to  withstand  ail  attempts  at  reform,  and  to  clamour  ia 
behalf  of  all  sxisting  practices  and  institutions.  But,  for  every 
worthleis  au:iirtary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of  esta- 
blished abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand 
new  enemies  crJIed  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in 
the  new  patronage  that  is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corrup*- 
tion  that  is  eiihibited,  in  exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dis- 
honourable support } — For  a  nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
itself  against  ihe  attempts  of  reformers  by  a  d-^Iiberate  augmen- 
tation of  it«  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than  for  a  spend- 
thrift to  think  of  relieving  himself  cf  his  debts  by  borrowing  at 
usurious  interest  to  pay  what  is  demanded",  and  thus  increasing  the 
burden  which  he  affects  to  be  throwing  oiF. 

The  only  fornaidable  discontent,  in  sliort,  that  now  subsists 
in  the  country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reascninblij  discontented  ; 
and  the  only  part  of  the  people  whose  growing  strength  really 
looks  menacingly  on  the  government,  is  that  which  has  been  ali- 
enated by  its  corruptions^  and  enabled,  by  its  own  improving  in- 
telligence,- 
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tPiUgence,  to  unmask  its  deceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret 
of  its  selfishness  and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  jea- 
lousy, is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence  gives  occasion. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the  wildest  and  most  desper- 
Tite,  to  hold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent  makes  it 
proper  to  give  the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
eiTectually  conciliated,  by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  cf 
abuse. 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy 
in  a  government,  we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a 
system  can  never  be  nniversaUy  palatable,  even  among  the  basest 
and  most  depraved  people  of  which  history  Khs  preserved  anv 
n^emorial.  If  this  were  otherwise  indeed — ^if  a  whole  nation 
wt^re  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  to 
wait  his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  ga  oa 
with  su/Ficient  smoothness  at  least  j  and  as  such  a  nation  v/ould 
Slot  ba  v.'orth  mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there  would,  in 
fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  otlier,  for  that  untoward  o- 
peration.  Tlie  supposition,  however,  is  obviously  impossible  5 
and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as  England,  it  m,ay  perhaps 
ba  truly  stated,  as  the  m.ost  alarming  consequence  of  cor- 
ruption, that,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual  check, 
it  will  infallibly  generate  such  a  spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessa- 
rily to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  verr 
foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus  fraught  with  a  double 
evil  to  ai  country  enjoying  a  free  govcinTient.  lu  the  first  place, 
it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or  va- 
luable in  its  constitution;  and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ukimate 
subversion  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revo- 
lution. It  first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able ;  and  then  it  oversets  it  altogether  by  a  necessary,  but  dread- 
ful calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct, they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Thosa 
who  are  the  slaves  and  the  ministers  of  corruption,  cannot  be 
those  who  crush  it,  wdth  a  visiting  vengeance,  under  the  ruin* 
of  the  social  order ;  and  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that 
the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  consists. 
The  government  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  cf  the  nation  may  be  debased  and  venal,  while  there  is  still 
spirit  and  virtue  enough  left,  when  the  measure  of  provocation  is 
full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sanguinarv  vengeance,  and  utterly  to 
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overthrow'/  the  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this  trafHc  of 
iniquity.  And  there  may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength,  and  ca- 
pacity of , heroic  resentment  in  a  nation,  which  wi!i  yet  allow 
its  institutions  to  be  perverted,  its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and 
the  leading  part  of  its  population  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be 
roused  to  that  desperate  effort,  in  which  its  peace  and  happiness 
are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  the  guilt  which  brings  down  the 
thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  guilt  be 
persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will  follow  ;  and  that  all  reasonable 
discontent  will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  ex- 
perience advance  ;  till,  at  tiie  last,  it  works  its  own  reparation, 
and  sweeps  the  offence  from  the  earth  vi  ith  the  force  and  the 
fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there  is  some- 
thing elevating  as  well  as  terrible.  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates, 
for  those  v/ho  are  to  witness  the  catastrophe  :  and  all  reason,  as 
well  as  all  humanity,  urges  us  to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the 
crisis  and  the  shock,  by  a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and 
sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our  society, 
by  mutual  concession  and  indulgence. —  It  is  for  this  reason,  chief- 
ly, that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legislative  reform 
of  our  system  of  repiesentation, — in  some  degree  as  a  pledge 
of  the  willingness  of  the  government  to  admit  of  reform  where 
it  is  requisite  ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  as  in  itself  most  likely  to 
stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corruption, — to  reclaim  a  part  of 
those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, — and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who 
had  begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt, 
hostility  and  despair.  That  such  a  reform  as  we  have  con- 
templated, in  the  earlier  part  of  these  observations,  would  go 
far  to  produce  those  happy  effects,  we  think  must  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  w.ho  agree  v*'ith  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
evils  from  v/hich  we  now  suffer.  One  of  its  chief  advantages, 
however,  wiil  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spectacle  of  cur  present 
corruptions,  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  the  vast 
facilities  it  must  altord  to  its  labours  of  regeneration.  L^y  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  many  of  those'  who  are  mast 
hostile  to  the  existing  system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  of  power  or  political  importance,  v/ill 
have  a  part  assigned  them,  both  more  safe  and  more  active, 
than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such  a 
scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be 
usefully    exerted    in   exciting  a   popular   spirit,    and  in  expos- 
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ing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that  may  still  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  election.  By  some  alteration  in  the  borough 
qualifications,  the  body  of  electors  in  general  will  be  invested 
with  a  more  respectable  character,  and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them  :  but, 
above  all,  the  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  placemen  from  the 
legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  greaf  part  of  the  minister's  most-pro- 
fit ible  harvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  p^.rty  also  to  have  re- 
course to  more  honourable  means  of  popularity,  and  to  appeal  to 
prirxiples  that  must  ultimately  promote  tlie  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  reform,  even 
more  moderate  and  cautious  than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to 
indicate,  w^e  think  that  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be 
given  to  those  principles  of  opposition  to  corruption,  monopoly  and 
abuse,  which,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  beinp- 
fomented  into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  governm.ent  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sul- 
len and  helpless  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors  v/hich  arc  ripen- 
ing into  intohrahie  evil,  and  seeing,  with  a  stern  and  vindictive 
joy,  wrong  accumulated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  up  to 
corruption,  it  v/ill  be  continually  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
cessfyl  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain  and  deter.  Instead  of  being  the 
avenger  of  our  murdej-ed  liberties,  it  will  be  their  living  protect- 
or ;  and  the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  constitution.  It 
will  not  descend,  only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  of  the 
Indian  myrhology,  to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  long  se- 
ries of  consummated  crimes  ;  but,  like  rhe  Providence  of  a  bet- 
ter faith,  will  keep  watch  perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigi- 
ble men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  aberrations,  by  merciful 
chastisement,  timely  admonition,  and  the  blessed  experience  of 
purer  principles  of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  sfnte 
of  the  case  as  to  the  increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people;  and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  we  think  this* 
change  in  the  structure  of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adont. 
The  people  are  grown  strong  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual 
reliance, — quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  wliich  they  are 
wronged,  and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they  may  bp 
compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their  redress.  Against  ihii;  strength, 
it  is  something  more  wild  than  madness,  and  more  contemptible 
than  folly,  to  think  of  arraying  an  additional  phalanx  ot  abuses, 
and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions.  In  X^ti?  contest, 
the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  conflxt  long ;  and,  d-  plor- 
able  as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  order,  as  v/clfas 
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over  guih,  t!ie  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  oiFences 
first  provoked,  what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary 
and  an  unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that 
hive  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a  very 
opposite  description  •,  and  the  course  which  ip  pointed  out  by  these 
new  circumsti'inces  in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious, 
than  it  is  safe  and  promising.  If  the  people  have  risen  into  great- 
er consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of  exec- 
eising  the  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  these  functions.  If  the  quantity  of 
|-!iind  and  of  will,  that  must  now  be  represented  in  our  legislature, 
be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame  of  that  legislature  was 
adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will.  If  th.ere  be  a  new  power  and  energy  generated  in  the 
nation,  for  the  due  applicition  of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  chan- 
nels through  which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  tha 
principles  of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress 
nor  annihilate  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  aGsimilated  to  the  system  of  the 
constitution,  you  seem  to  be  av/are  that  it  will  overwhelm  and 
destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and 
its  safe  application  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  de- 
fend your  establis?mcnts,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant.  { 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier,  than  to  re- 
duce this  growing  power  of  the  people  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  and  cantonments  of  the  constitution  ;  and  nothing  more 
obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalized  and  provided  for,  it  can. 
tend  only  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  the  L-gislature.  It  seems  a  strange  doctrine  to 
be  held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all>  by  the  ciiief  vo- 
taries and  advocates  of  royal  power,  that  its  legal  security  con- 
sists in  its  means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  by  the  ut- 
most frecdoin  and  ir,telligence  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
uttiiost  purity  and  popularity  of  cur  electiotis — so  long  as  the  pow- 
ers and  pvivilcges  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  kept 
unconfounded  and  entire.  The  only  use  of  influence,  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power, 
and  to  prevent  the  shock  of  a  nsked  collision  between  the  preroga- 
tive 
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tive  and  the  controlling  principles  of  the  cons^itut!on.  But  the  pre- 
rogative itself  is  the  measure  and  the  uiiimate  support  of  the  le- 
gal authority ;  and  a  government  by  influence,  is  liecessarsiy  the 
government  of  a  faction  wliich  has  made  itself  illegally  inde- 
•pendent  both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.  Under  an  ar- 
bitrary gorernment,  where  the  powers  of  the  mouarch  are  con- 
fessedly unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  as- 
serted, not  as  the  iistruments  of  public  benefi'",  but  as  the  means 
of  individual  gratification,  such  a  jeaieusy  of  popular  independ- 
ence is  suiBciently  intelligible  :  but,  iu  a  government  like  ours, 
where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crou^n  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  exist  for  the  good  of  the  people,  !t  is  evidently  quite  extvava- 
^•^ant  to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  ard  intelligence — any 
growing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people— should  endan- 
ger, or  should  fail  to  confirm,  all  these  powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
this  interesting  question;  but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  rea- 
dy to  maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a  limited,  hereditary 
monarchy,  must  always  appear  the  wisest  and  most  reasonable  of 
all  human  institutions,  and  tliat  to  which  increasingi'cfiection  and 
experience  will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more  as  the  world 
advances  ;  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will  always  ba 
safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and 
the  love  of  their  political  rights,  is  diffused  and  encouraged  amonjv 
his  people.  A  legitimate  sovereign,  in  short,  v/ho  reigns  by  the 
fair  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the 
lovers  of  regulated  freedom.;  and  the  hostility  of  such  men — by 
far  the  most  terrib'e  of  all  internal  hostility — can  only  be  direct- 
ed towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped,  by  treacherous  ad- 
visers, with  the  hosts  of  corruption  j  and  disguised,  for  their  ends, 
in  the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 

We  now  dose  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  obsef/ations ;  iu 
which  it  has  been  our  ohj-^ct  rather  to  obviate  the  general  preju- 
dices which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  un- 
fold the  details  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  proponed  for  its  ac- 
complishmetit ; — rather  to  combat  the  spirit  by  which  the  most 
common  oLjectiono  to  that  great  measure  are  Guggestod,  than  to 
dissect  ai;d  refute  the  objections  themselves,  in  a  regular  and  syc- 
teniatical  argument — In  looking  back  upon  wh^t  we  have  written, 
vi/e  confess  we  do  not  see  any  thing  to  which  the  appell.^tion,  ei- 
ther of  Jacobin  or  of  Utopian,  can  be  applied  ;  and,  while  we 
corceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fundamental 
and  preliminary  views  which  we  h<!ve  hero  ventured  to  take  of 
th'  Sf^  great  queitions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  under 
standings  of  all  who  maybe  called  on  to  take  ary  part,  however 
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humble,  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  never  to 
lose  sipht  cf  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  ovir  endea- 
vours to  direct  the  atre'^ion  of  the  public  to  a  subject  in  which 
they  are  more  interested  than  in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they 
think  at  all,  it  is  scarceh  pofisibie  that  thev  should  either  think 
wro  !g,  or  fad  to  realize  what  ihey  have  deliberately  approved. 


Ar  r.  II. 
Jrloruce 

du   D.ffand  to  Voltaire.      Publi(ht;d   from    the  Originals    at 
Strawberry  Hill.     4  vol.  8vo.     London,  Longman,  &c.     18  lO. 

"^TTe  have  recently  had  occafion  to  fpealc  a  good  deal  of  Mad. 
du  D'ffxnd,  an-l  th;  circle  of  wits  arui  beaux-efprits  with 
which  the  v-iriery  of  her  talents  and  the  chirms  of  her  convcrfa- 
tion,  in  fpite  of  age  and  biijidnefs,  continued  for  To  lon^  a  pfrioJ 
10  furtound  her.  The  part  of  her  epilb^lary  correfpondence  which 
was  then  under  our  review,  confi'.lod  cbi  fly  of  levtfrs  addrefll^d  to 
her,  from  friends,  amonsi  wlioin  fhe  had  the  h/:ppinefs  to  reckon 
ffvera!  of  the  moft  diflinguiflii.  J  perfons  in  Europe.  The  letters 
now  before  us  are  her  own,  uid  are  molV  of  t^iem  addrefied  to 
the  late  Lord  Orford,  one  of  h;^r  moft  regular  and  conftant  cor- 
jefpondents,  and  the  perfon  to  whom,  \n  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  at  h-a'l,  flie  appears  to  have  b'en  moft  finceri  ly  attached. 
To  him  (he  b  queathed,  at  her  dcdch,  tlic  whole  of  her  manu- 
fcriprs,  papers,  letters  and  books  of  every  kind,  with  a  permiiliou 
to  tie  Prince  of  B.^auvau,  one  of  her  executort;,  to  tako"  a  copy  of 
any  of  the  papers  he  nii^^ht  deJire,  before  thty  were  fent  to  Eng- 
land. 

it  is  probably  to  this  permiffi'n  that  we  owe  th.e  throe  vo- 
lumes of  Mad.  du  Deftand's  correlpondence  which  have  juft  been 
referred  to,  the  originals  of  alrnoit  ah  of  wi.ich  are  now  in  the 
pofl.  llion  of  the  editor  of  thefe  letters,  having  been  among  the 
pap'.rs  dcpofited  at  Strav/berry  Mill.  No  poithumous  work, 
therefore,  can  conie  before  tlie  public  in  a  ihape  Jefs;  quetlion- 
-abi?,  and  mare  decifive  of  its  authenticity,  than  that  whicri  :s  now 
bTcre  us. 

In  another  rtfne£l,  :.lfo,  the  circuraltances  of  thi;:  publication 
are  greatly  in  its  favour,  the  ediror  h;<ving  left  noihnig  undone 
that  could  ''iU-ndate  the  text,  or  throw  light  on  th:'- ptrfons  and 
inciJents  toi  which  it  refer-.  This  was  highly  ne^cfiary,  -and  a 
j--.{k,  at  the  lame  time,  of  no  inconfi  erai>le  diflirulty.  The  fo- 
citty  of  Mado  au  Beiiand  confiftcd  0.  a  great  var:etj  of  perfons. 
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who,  though  confpicucus  and  v/ell  known  at  the  time  v.'h?n 
they  lived,  yet  to  us  foreigners,  at  the  diflance  of  iorty  years, 
nnift,-  many  of  them,  require  to  be  introduced  with  fnme  hif- 
torical  detail.  In  this  refpe^r,  the  editor  hqs  anticiparcd  the 
wifhes  of  the  reader,  and  iias  furniflied  Him,  very  concif:rIy  and 
clearly,  with  all  the  information  he  can  defire,  conceruii;g  the 
perfons  iand  events  that  arc  palhng  before  him.  This  undertak- 
ing v/as  in  fa  61  more  arduous  than  at  fir  ft  app-ars  ;  requiring 
qu^-lifications  which  neither  editors  nor  authors  are  always  in 
poffeflion  of;  as  it  could  be  executed  by  noperfon  who  had 
not  lived  in  the  bcft  fociety  both  of  France  and  Er-gland,  and 
was  not  well  acqu;::inted  with  the  hiircty  and  manners  of  the  fa- 
Oiionable  world  in  botli  countries.  One  might  have  looked  long 
in  vain  for  one  pofftfling  theft  requifites  among  the  grave  and 
learned  bodies  from  which  the  ranks  of  fcholiaOs  and  commen- 
titois  are  ufu;\lly  recruited. 

A  preface  by  the  editor,  and  a  life  of  Mad.  du  DeTand,  ferve 
to  prepare  tlie  reader'^for  uhat  he  is  to  £xpe£^  in  the  letters, 
and  to  make  him  re''^e'>v':;?t  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  the 
author. 

In  the  firsr  of  these,  we  sre  j^riven  to  understJ^nd, 

— '  thit  public  events  and  public  characters  are  less  dwelt  upon 
in  the  follo.v/ing  letters  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  sometimes  rendered  less  generally  interesting 
than  such  a  :ong-coTi:iuued  coiresponvlence  would  naturally  have 
been  between  tv/o  persons,  so  justly  distinguished,  in  their  several 
countries,  for  wit,  liveliness,  quickness  of  observation,  good  taste, 
and  know'edge  of  the  world.  Botli  too,  living  in  intimacy  with  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  tliat  world,  at  Paris  and  London. 

*  Without  wishing  to  be  the  panegyrist  either  of  the  writer  or  the 
person  addressed,  a  lew  words  are  due  to  both  their  characters,  in 
explanation  of  what  has  just  been  mentioned. — Mr  Walpoie  was 
writing  in  a  laBguage  not  his  ov/n ;  his  style,  though  (as  l^Iad.  du 
Detland  repeatedly  allows)  full  of  energy  and  life,  wasukewise  full 
of  inaccuracies  as  to  French  paraseology  and  arrangement  ;  auJ  lie 
felt  tliat  he  was  not  alw.^ys  aware  of  the  force  of  his  words,  or  the 
construction  which  might  be  put  upon  his  plirases  :  he  was  convinc- 
ed too  (and  indepd  it  was  a  wellhiown  iact)  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  all  Euglish  letters  from  ani  to  persons 
whose  rames  were  knov/n  in  the  world,  were  opened  at  the  Fost- 
ofico  at  Paris  ;  and,  before  they  were  allowed  to  re:tch  the  phica  of 
their  destination,  Were  often  (though  containi;\g  Only  private  nnecdcte) 
sent  to  Versailles,  to  amuse  the  idleness,  or  i'ced  the  malice  of  the 
worthless  profligates  of  both  sexes,  who,  during  the  latter  years  of 
Jiis  life,  comipcscd  tlie  intimate  society  of  Louis  XV.  Of  this  cir- 
rumstance  Mr  Vv^'alpole  was  repeatedly  reminding  his  correipondant, 
ni  tliis  accomit  repressing,  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  hers; 
T  i  v.hcnover 
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■whenever  it   was  happily  deviating   into   character,    anecdote,  or 
opinion. 

*  To  this  must  be  added,  that  one  of  the  principal  features,  and 
:t  must  be  called  (when  carried  to  such  excess)  one  cf  the  principal 
xveaknesses  of  Mr  Walpole's  character,  was  a  fear  of  ridicule — a  fear 
which,  like   most  others,  often  leads   to  greater  danger   than  that 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid.     At  the  commencement  of  Mr  Walpole's 
acquaintance  with  Mad.  du  Deffand  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and   entirely  blind.     She  had   already  long 
passed  the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  Frenchwoman,  that  of  gallant- 
ry, and  had  as  long  been  established  as  a  bel-esprit :  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  antirevolutionary  world  of  Paris  these  epochas 
in  life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly  observed,  as  the  changes 
of  dress  on  a  particular  day  of  the  different  seasons  ;  and  that  a  wo- 
man endeavouring  to  attract  lovers   after  she  had   ceased  to  be  ga- 
lante,  would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi-saisons.     Mad.  du  Def- 
fand, therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr 
Walpole  to  her  as  a  lover,  than  she  had  of  the  possibility  of  any  one 
suspecting  her  of  such  an  intention  ;  and  indulged  her  lively  feelings, 
■and  the  violent  fancy  she  had  taken  for  his  conversation  and  charac- 
ter, in  every  expression  of  admiration  and  attachment,  which   she 
really  felt,  and  which  she  never  supposed  capable  of  misinterpreta- 
tion.    By  himself  they  were  not  misinterpreted ;  but  he   seems  to 
have  had  ever  before  his  eyes  a  very  unnecessary  dread  of  their  be- 
ing so  by  others — a  fear  lest  Mad.  du  Deffand's  extreme  partiality 
and  high  opinion  should  expose  him  to  suspicions  of  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  of  himself,  or  of  i^s  leading   her  to  some  extravagant 
)mark  of  attachment;  and  all  tl  is,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  to  be 
exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  the  clerks  of  tlie  Post-office  at  Paris, 
and  all  the  idlers  at  Vcrsaille-/ 

*  This  accounts  for  the  ungracirus  language  in  which  he  often  re- 
plied to  the  importunities  of  her  anxioiis  affection  ;  a  language  so 
foreign  to  his  heart,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  habits  in  friendship. 
This  too  accounts  for  his  constantly  repressing  on  her  part  all  effu- 
s'ons  of  sentiment,  all  disquisitions  on  the  human  heart,  and  all  com- 
munications of  its  vexations,  weaknesses,  and  pains.  Slie  frequent- 
ly, and  with'  much  reason,  laments  the  shackles  which  Mr  Walpole 
imposed  on  their  correspondence,  and  is  aware  that  they  often  re- 
duce her  letters  to  a  dry  enumeration  of  insignificant  facts,  com- 
plaints of  misapprehended  sentiments,  and  repetitions  of  the  {^w  sub- 
jects on  which  she  was  allowed  to  touch  with  impunity.  These  re- 
petitions the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  suppress  as  much  as  was 
thouglit  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  original  character 
of  the  Letters  and  of  their  Writer,  '      Preface,  p.  vii — xi. 

But  after  ail  the  warning  here  given,  and  the   apology   made,  • 
the  reader  ivjll  be  a  little  astonished   at  the  warmtji  wi:h  which 
kho:  old  lady  fr':qucn!)y  addresses  Mr  Y/a!pol«  j  he  will  at   least 
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5?em  to  recognize  the  language  of  a  fientiment  moro  tf-nder  than 
that  of  friendship,  and  wiil  smile  at  the  formal  and  repulsive  se- 
riousness with  which  the  l-i'ter  reproves  the  former  for  her  indis- 
cretions, and  her  emportemcns  rovianesqucs. 

A  life  of  Mad.  du  DciTand,  which  follows  the  Preface,  is  ex- 
tremely well  written,  and  abounds  with  excellent,  remarks.  Her 
character  appears  to  be  drawn  with  great  justness  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

•  It  would  he  superfl'ious,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  trace  the  be- 
jrinning  of  Mad.  du  Deff.md's  acquaintance  with  the  series  of.dis- 
tinguislied  persons  who  frequented  her  society,  and  courted  her  cor- 
respondence. 

*  All  the  letters  addressed  to  her  prove  how  much  both  tl^e  one 
and  the  other  were  fought,  by  those  from  whom  >:n«:h  a  distinction 
would  be  the  most  fiattoring  ;  and  all  her  own  letters  prove  how  un- 
availing the  applause  of  friends,  the  flattery  of  wits,  and  the  ho- 
jnage  of  the  world,  m  the  real  comfort  and  happiness  of  life,  to  tha* 
unviable  situation  of  mind — 

"  Quod  Si"  si'd  rcddat  amicum 

"  Quod  pure  ti-a.npdUet." 
This  Mad.  du  Defraud  seems  never  to  have  known.  Courted  as  sl.s 
was,  to  the  last  moment  of  a  protracted  life,  by  all  the  great,  the 
gay,  and  the  distinguished,  both  oi  her  own  country  and  those  of 
every  other,  whom  business  or  pleasure  led  to  Paris,  she  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  er.joy  th^  most;  agreeable  existence  that  her 
age,  sesc,  and  infirmity  could  admit :  yet,  -wt  see  Mad.  du  DeiT.md 
devoured  by  that  ennui  which  she  considers  as  the  most  insupporta- 
ble ill  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  her  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  consumed  in  an  ineffectnal  effort  to  avoid. 

'  We  see  her  repeatedly  complaining  of  existence  as  an  irreme- 
diable evil,  and  yet  ou-ning  her  repugnance  to  quit  it.  We  see  htr 
by  turns  dissatisfied  with  ail  her  friends,  and  for  ever  doubting  the 
reality  of  friendship  ;  tliough  eagerly  seeking  its  support,  exactinjs^ 
its  attentions,  and  indeed,  on  her  own  part,  fulhlling  its  duties.  We 
see  her  yet  more  constantly  di5;contenced  with  herself  than  others — • 
*'  Si  je  ne  fais  pas  cas  des  antres,  j'en  fais  encore  moins  de  moi.  " — 
■"  J'ai  plus  de  peine  en  verite  \  me  supporter,  que  je  n'ea  ai  a  sup- 
porter les  autres.  "  Much  of  this  enuui  must  certainly  be  attributed 
to  her  blindness,  which  making  her  entirely  dependant  upon  others 
for  every  species  of  occupation  and  amusement,  converted  society 
and  conversation,  from  an  indulgence  and  a  luxury,  into  an  abso- 
lute necessary  of  life ;  but  much  too  must  fairly  attach  to  her  cha- 
racter ;  to  the  habits  of  a  mind  naturally  lively  and  acute,  uncor^ 
rectcd  by  any  real  education,  unsustained  by  any  real  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  ccnsequently  unenlightened  by  any  of  those  great  intl 
benevolent  views  of  human  nature,  which  assure  superior  mir.ds  o^" 
;die  existence  both  of  virtue  and  fritndsijp,  v:hile  it  leads  them  to 
ijoiej'ate  deviations  ft  om  the  one,  and  to  forgive  neglects  in  the  other  j 
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becattse  tliey  consider  tlie  human  chanicter,  in  spite  of  all  its  rices 
and  all  its  follies,  as  the  work  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being,  in 
which,  as  in  all  his  creation,  benevolence  must  necessarily  predomi- 
nate. 

'  Of  herself,  her  talents,  and  endowments,  she  seems  to  hare  en- 
tertained a  very  humble  opinion,  and  she  owns  all  the  faults  and 
w^eaknesses  of  her  mind  v-itli  a  sincerity,  a  regret,  and  an  absence  of 
all  affectation,  which  ceita'nly  formed  the  principal  charm  of  her 
character,  and  indicated  its  capability  of  becoming  much  superior  to 
what  it  ever  really  v/as.  Mr  Walpole,  in  a  manuscript  note  upon 
her  character,  drawn  by  herself,  and  published  in  this  collection, 
says — "  Ker  severity  to  herself  was  not  occasional  or  affected  mo- 
desty. She  constantly  thought  and  spoke  unfavourably  of  her  own 
amazing  parts  ;  and  knowing  no  language  but  her  own,  and  n^ver 
having  taken  any  studied  pa'us  (thoqgh  she  had  read  a  vast  deal)  to 
improve  herself,  she  imagined  that  she  was  mere  ignorant  than  many 
others.  But  the  vivacity  and  strength  of  her  mind,  her  prodigious 
quickness,  her  conception,  as  just  as  it  was  clear,  her  natural  power 
of  reasoning,  her  wit,  the  simplicity  of  her  eloquence,  her  scorn  of 
whatever  was  false  or  aiiecied,  and  her  long  acquaintance  with,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  her  intercourse  wiUi  the  biigh:est  geniuses 
of  the  aj'.e,  and  of  that  besi  age  (at  least  such  as  remained),  raised 
her  to  a  level  with  ihcm.  "     Life,  p   i. — liv. 

The  letters  are,  ilAroLighoui,  itrongiy  HnpreSed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  their  autlior.  Th<-y  are  written  with  great  livelintfij  and 
force  ;  K  ith  a  consider. \bie  ahare  of  wit,  and  in  a  style  perfect- 
ly natural  and  unaffected.  In  this  last  quality,  indeed,  wiilch 
forms  one  of  their  pvir^cipal  charms,  we  do  not  know  tha*  they 
are  outdone  by  a-Vy  epistolary  writings,  either  of  antient  or  of 
modern  times.  V/here  they  treat  of  character,  they  are  often 
severe  and  satirical,  in  an  extreme  degree  :  they  show  deep  and 
penetrating  observation  ;  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
had  little  indulgence  to  give  i  who  had  a  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  blemishes  and  impeiLfections  ;  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  gloss  them  over,  even  in  a  friend.  There  is  one  de- 
fence, however,  which  may  be  fairly  made  for  Mad.  du.  DefFand, 
as  stated  in  the  passage  alreat!y  quoted  from  her  life,  that  she 
was  more  severe  and  uviforglving  to  herself,  than  to  any  other 
person;  ?Lnd  ne\'er  inveighed  with  such  bitterness  against  any 
one's  errors  as  her  own.  In  many  of  her  letters,  she  does  no- 
thing but  comphJn  of  her  own  v/retchedness ;  a  wretchedness 
that  does  not  arise  from  mlsfor;unes  that  had  befallen  her — from 
loss  of  friends— from  the  evils  that  wring  the  heart,  and  over- 
whelm it  with  sorrow.  From  these  last,  the  structure  of  her 
m'-rn  probably  furnished  her  with  a  sufficient  defence  :  the  great 
niisfortune  she  complains  of,  is  that  of  havmg  been  born.  It  is 
jict  from  incident  or  passion,  but  from  the  want  of  both,  that 
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her  suffering?  are  derived  ;  it  is  from  Ennui,  one  of  the  sorest 
of  human  evils,  and  the  more  painful  that  it  has  so  litrU  power 
to  awake  the  symp.^.thy  of  others.  Yet  her  decbmat^cns  oa 
this  tiiipromising  topic  have  so  much  force  and  vivacity,  and  so 
much  apparent  trutls  that  the  monotony  of  the  subject  is  v/on- 
derfully  relieved.  The  efFecr  is  beyond  expectation  ;  and  you 
wonder  at  the  interest  with  which  you  listen  to  her  account  of 
her  sleepless  nights, — of  her  tiresome  days, — of  her  v/ant  of  rest 
in  the  one,  and  her  v/ant  of  occupation  in  the  other. 

Though  ?he  letters  generally  reiaie  either  to  her  own  feelings, 
or  the  private  occurreiices  of  the  day,  they  touch  occasioi'ally  oti 
matters  of  public  concern.  Her  remarks  on  the  death  of  Lally 
are  very  characteristic.  That  unfortunate  man  is  now  admitted 
to  have  suffered  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  falsely  accused,  and 
of  which  there  never  "as  such  evidence  as  could  justify  tlie  sen- 
tence which  thirry-five  judges  pronounced  against  him.  Kis  exe- 
cution was  attended  with  circumstances  of  horror^  which  ought  to 
have  excited  compassioii  for  the  sufferer,  and  indignation  against 
the  government,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  him 
fruilty.  They  'te,  however,  related  and  commented  en  very 
coolly  hv  M-d.  du  DetTand. 

*  Lally  fut  execute  avant  hier,  vendredi,  "a  cinq  heures  du  soir  ; 
le  Roi  ivoit  accorde  a  sa  famille  qu'il  le  seroit  a  la  nuit :  II  fit  plu- 
sieurs  tentatives  pour  se  tuer  ;  la  premiere  fut  un  coup  qu'il  se  donna 
a  deux  doigts  au  dessous  du  cceur  avec  la  moitie  d'un  compas  qu'il 
avoit  cache  dans  la  doublure  de  sa  redingote  ;  la  seconde  eu.voulaiit 
avaler  uu  petit  instrument  de  fer  que  Ics  uns  disent  avoir  ete  fait  cy- 
pres, et  d'autres  que  ce  n'etoit  qt-.'un  cure-dent  ;  ennn  la  crainte  qu'il 
xie  trouvat  quelque  moyen  de  finir  avant  I'exccution  et  de  perdre  une 
telle  occasion  pour  I'exemple,  de'iermina  a  envoyer  a  Choisy,  repre- 
senter  au  Rui  cet  inconvenient.  II  ordonna  qu'on  avan§at  I'execu- 
tion,  et  comme  on  eut  peur  aussi  qu'il  n'avalat  sa  langue,  on  lui  mit 
un  baiilon.  11  est  mort  corume  uu  enrage  ;  ii  devoit  ctre  conduit  a 
I'cchafauddans  un  carosse  noir,  mais  comme  il  n'arriva  pas  k  terns 
(I'heure  d'cant  avancee)  oil  le  mit  dans  uu  tombercau  ;  il  a  re5U  deux 
coups  ,  le  peuple  batioit  dcs  mains  pendant  rexecuuon.  On  a  jugc 
hier  trc-is  autves  officiers,  Cadeyille,  Chaponnay  et  Pouilly  ;  le  pre- 
mier k  cire  blame,  les  deux  autres  bos  s  Je  cour  &  de  proces.  Le 
public  craignoit  que  Laliy  n'obtint  sa  grace,  <m  qu'on  ne  commuat 
sa  peine  ;  ii  vouloit  so::  suplice,  et  'on  a  ete  content  de  tout  ce  qui 
I'a  rendu  plus  ignorninieux  ;  du  tonibereau,  des  menotes,  du  baiilon; 
ce  dernier  a;ra?sur^  le  confesseu!  qui  craignoit  d'etre  mordu.  II  y 
a  quelques  persnnnes  qui  sent  affligees,  mais  en  petit  nombre  ;  c'etoit 
un  grand  fripon,  et  de  plus,  il  etoit  tort  desagreabla. '     I.  p,  26,  27. 

Mf-  W.Upoie's  answer  is  cout^med  in  a  notCj  aad  is  vvatten  with 
i':e  rivht  Icelinf  ^r'i  c-%,v;i;  rS  ^n  Englishman. 

<  Ah 
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*  Ah  Madame,  Madame,  quelles  horreurs  me  racontez  vous  la ! 
^ii'on  ne  dise  jamais  que  les  Anglois  sont  durs  et  feroces — veritable- 
ment  ce  sont  les  Frangois  qui  le  sor.t.  Oui,  oui,  voiis  ctes  des  sau- 
vag^es,  des  Iroquois,  vous  autres.  On  a  bien  massacre  des  gens  chez 
nous,  mais  a- t-cn  Jamais  vu  battre  des  mains  pendant  qu'on  mettoit 
a  mort  un  pauvre  malheureux,  un  officier  general,  qui  avoit  langui 
pendant  deux  ans  en  prison  ?  un  homme,  enfin,  si  sensible  k  Thon- 
neur,  qu'iln'avoit  pas  voulu  se  sauver!  si  touche  de  la  disgrace  qu'il 
cherche  a  avaler  les  grilles  de  sa  prison  plutot  que  de  se  voir  expose 
a  I'ignominie  pablique  ;  et  c'est  exactement  cette  honnttepndeur  qui 
fait  qu'on  le  traine  dans  un  tombereau,  et  qu'on  lui  met  un  balllon 
a  la  bouche  comme  au  dernier  des  scelerats.  Men  DIeu  !  que  je  suis 
aJse  d'avoir  quitte  Paris  avant  cette  horrible  scene  1  '     I.  p.  27. 

How  dearly  has  the  French  government  since  paid  foi-  the  les- 
sons of  atrocity  which  it  gave  to  a  populace,  already  too  well  dis- 
posed to  reduce  them  into  practice  I 

The  letters,  when  they  do  not  merely  record  the  unhappinefs 
of  the  writer,  nor  her  attachment  to  htr  friend,  contain  feme  a- 
muHng  details  of  the  incidev.ts  in  the  faihionable  w-orld  at  Pari^ ; 
the  little  anecdotes  and  go/lipings,  as  we  may  call  th.em,  of  that 
great  metropolis.  We  fekel  the  fcUowing  as  a  curious  fpecimen, 
and  one  which,  we  hope,  this  country  will  be  long  unable  to 
matc'i. 

*  Elle  ?3t  d'envirf^n  Iniit  jours,  le  Roi,  apres  snuper,  va  chex 
Mad.  Victoirc  ;  ii  appelle,  un  g;ircon  de  la  charobre,  lui  donne  une 
iettre,  en  lui  disant :  Jacques,  portez  cette  lettre  au  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  *  et  qu'il  la  remette  tout  a  Theure  ~a  i'Evcque  d'Orleans  ;  Jacques 
va  che?.  M.  deChoiseul,  on  Ir.i  dit  qu'il  est  chez  M.  de  Penthievre, 
il  Y  va  ;  M.  de  Choiseul  est  uverti,  re.;oit  la  lettre,  trouve  sous  sa 
main,  Cadet  premier  Liquais  de  Mad.  de  Choiseul,  il  lui  ordonne 
d'aller  chccher  partotit  I'Evc^que,  de  lui  venir  promptement  dire 
ou  il  est ;  Cadet,  au  bout  d'une  heure  et  demie,  revient,  dit  qu'il  a 
i:i'a])ord  etc  chez  Monseigneur,  qu'il  a  frappe  de  toutes  ses  forces 
b  la  porte,  que  personne  n'a  repondu,  qu'il  a  ete  par  toute  la  ville 
sans  trouver  ni  rien  apprendre  de  Monseigneur.  Le  Due  prend  le 
parti  d'aller  a  I'appartement  du  dit  Eveque,  il  monte  cent  vingt-huit 
-marches,  et  donne  de  si  furieux  coups  k  la  porte,  qu'un  on  dtux  do- 
roestiques  s'eveillent,  et  viennent  ouvrir  en  chemises.  Od  est  I'E- 
vcque ? II  est  dans  son   lit  dtpuis  dix  heures  du  soir..  ....Ouvrtz- 

moi  sa  porte L^Eveque  s'eveiile..<..Ou'est  ce  qui   est  Ik  ? C'est 

moi,  c'est  unc  lettre  du  Roi Une  lettre  du  Roi!   eh,  mon   Dieu  } 

•quelle  heure  est  il  ? Deux  heures,  et   prend  la  lettre.     Je  ne  nuis 

?ire  sans  lunettes Oa  sontellcs  ?! Daiis  mcG  culottes.     Le  mini- 

stre  va  les  chcrcher,  et  pendant  ce  teins  la  ils  se  disoient  :  Qu'est-ce 
f  ue  peut  contenir  cette  lettre  ?     L'Archeveque  de  Paris  est-il  mort 

subitement^ 

*  The  prime  ministeri 
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subitemeut  ?  Quclque  Eveque  s'est-il  pendu  ?  lis  n'ctoient  ni  I'un 
ni  I'autre  sans  inquietudes,  L'Evcque  prend  la  Icltre  ;  le  luinistre 
offre  de  la  lire  ;  I'Eveque  croit  plus  prudent  de  la  lire  d';ibord ;  il 
xi'en  pent  venir  a  bout,  et  la  rend  an  ministre  qui  lut  ces  mots: 
"  Monseigueur  l'Ev?qne  it  Orleans,  mes  fiUes  ont  envie  d'nvoir  dii  *  co- 
*'  tignnc,  files  veident  de  tres-petites  boites ;  envoyez-en  ;  si  vous  n^en 

*'  avez  pas,  je  vous  pie "     Dans  cet  endroit  de  la  lettre  il  y  a- 

voit  une  chaise  a  pnrteur  dessinee  :  au  dessous  de  la  chaise,  *'  <iV«- 
*'  voijer  sur-le-champ  dans  voire  ville  episcopcde  en  cherchrr,  et  que  ce 
*'  soii  de  trespetites  bottes  ;  sur  ce  Alonsicur  t'Ev^qite  d' Orleans,  Dieu 
*'  vous  ait  en  set  sainie  garde.  Signe  LouiJi.  " 

Et  puis  plus  has,  en  postscriptum  :  "  La  chaise  h  portenr  nc  sigmfie 
"  rlen,  die  elnit  dessinee  par  mesfdlcs  siir  cette  feuille  que  f  at  troux^e 
"  sous  ma  main.  " 

'  Vous  jugez  de  I'etonnement  des  deux  ministres  ;  on  fit  partir 
sur-le-champ  un  courrier  ;  le  cotignac  arriva  le  lendemain  : — on  ne 
s'en  soucioit  plus.  '     I.  p.  179-lb2. 

Sometimes  very  ferious  fubjcdls  are  treated  of  by  the  two  friends. 
Mad.  du  Deffand  was  iceptical  on  many  points  of  religious  be- 
lief; and,  though  fhe  foiTietimes  treats  of  thefe  fubjeds  witi^ 
too  much  levity,  her  refli'(^tions  on  them  occafionally  affame  a 
tone  more  fuitable  to  their  importance.  Her  incredulity  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  caufes  which  the  author  of  her  life  has  men- 
tioned. It  appears  from  the  following  appeal  to  Mr  Walpole,  to 
have  been  involuntary,- — to  have  arifen  partly  from  an  education  of 
which  (he  often  complains,  and  perhaps  from  the  want  of  that 
temper  and  feeling  which,  v/hatever  fliare  in  the  matter  we  afcvibe 
to  reafon,  muil  be  fuppofed  to  lay  the  iirft,  foundations  of  feiigious 
belief. 

*  Dites-moi,  pourquoi,  detestant  la  vie,  je  redoute  la  mort ;  rlera 
ne  m'indique  que  tout  ne  finira  pas  avec  moi  ;  au  contraire  je  m'a- 
percois  du  delabrement  de  mon  esprit  ainsi  que  de  celui  de  nioa 
corps.  Tout  ce  qu'on  dit  pour  ou  contre  ne  nic  fait  nulle  impres- 
sion. Je  n'ecoute  que  moi,  et  je  ne  trouve  que  doute  et  qu'obscuri- 
te.  Croycz,  dit-on,  c''est  le  plus  sur  ;  mais  comment  croit-on  ce  que 
Ton  ne  comprend  pas  I  Ce  qug  Ton  ne  comprend  pas  pent  exister 
sans  doute,  aussi  je  ne  le  nie  pas  ;  je  suis  comme  un  sourd  et  un  a- 
Teugle  ne  ;  il  y  a  des  sons,  des  couleurs,  il  en  convient ;  mais  sait-- 
il  de  quoi  il  convient ;  s'il  suffit  de  ne  point  nier,  k  la  bonne  heme, 
mais  cela  He  suffit  pas. — Comment  peut-on  se  decider  entre  un  com- 
mencement et  une  eternite,  entre  le  plein  et  le  vide  ;  aucun  de  mes 
sens  ne  peut  me  I'apprendre  ;  que  peut-on  apprendre  sans  eux  ?  Ce- 
pendant  si  je  ne  crois  pas  ce  qu'il  faut  croire,  je  suis  m.enacee  d'etre 
mille  et  mille  fois  plus  malheureuse  aprcs  ma  mort  que  je  ne  le  suis 
pendant  ma  vie.  A  quoi  se  determiner,  et  est-il  possible  de  se  de- 
terminer ? 

*  Marmalade  of  cjuinces. 
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terminer  ?  je  vous  le  demande  a  vous  qui  avez  un  caractere  si  vrai 
que  vous  dcvez  par  sympatlxic  trouver  la  verite  si  elle  est  trouv 
able.  '     I.  312,  313. 

The  anTwer  of  Mr  Walpole,  which  we  have  in  a  rote,  is  very- 
gen"  ra!  \  hut,  no  doubt,  contains  the  principle  on  which  the  dif- 
JBcuk'trs  of  his  friend  vere  to  bi'  refoh'cd. 

•  Et  c'est  a  moi  qtie  vous  vous  adressez  pour  rcsoudre  vos  doutes! 
Je  crois  fermernent  a  un  Dleu  tout  puissant,  tout  juste,  tout  plein  de 
misericorde  ct  de  bonte.  Je  suis  persuade  que  I'esprit  de  bienveil- 
lance  et  de  bienfaisance  est  I'offiande  la  moins  indigne  de  lui  etre 
presentee.  '     Note,  vol.  I.  p.  313. 

The  paffage  that  follows  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ordi- 
nary ftyle  of  thefe  ktterp,  where  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar 
eitl^er  in  the  thoughts  or  the  incidents.  Her  forcible  and  unaf- 
fected manner  is  always  the  fame. 

'  Sachez,  je  vous  prie  une  fnis  pour  toutes,  que  vous  me  faltes 
infiniment  trop  d'honneur  quand  vou.s  pretendez  que  je  dels  penser 
comme  vous  ;  vous  avez  inhninient  plus  de  lumiere,  plus  de  fermetc, 
de  courage,  de  Constance,  de  talent,  de  ressource,  que  moi,  qui  suis 
foible,  inccrtaine,  portce  a  la  mclancholie,  ayant  besoin  d'appui,  ne 
connojssant  plus  de  plaisir  que  celui  de  la  conversation  ;  la  societe 
m'est  devenue  necessaire,  c'est  le  plus  grand  besoin  de  ma  vie  ;  et 
vous  voulez  qu'il  me  soit  aussi  indilFcrcnt  qu'a  vous  de  vivre  avec 
des  gens  faux  ou  sinccres.  N'est-il  pas  insupportable  de  n'entendre 
jamais  la  veritc  ?  Cela  ne  vous  fait  rien  a  vous,  vous  n'observez  que 
pour  vous  moqucr,  vous  ne  tenez  a  rien,  vous  vous  passez  de  tout ; 
enfin,  enfin,  rien  ne  vous  est  necessaire  ;  le  ciel  en  soit  beni,  vous 
etes  heureux,  non  pas  a  ma  maniere,  mais  "a  la  voti  e,  qui  vaut  cent 
fois  mieux. 

*  i'out  le  bien  que  vous  m'avez  dit  de  M.  de  Liancourt  m'a 
donne  envie  de  le  connoitre ;  on  me  I'a  emtnene  ;  il  est  infanimcnt 
content  de  vous,  il  m'a  tres-bien  raconte  votre  fete,  il  vous  trouve 
trcs-aimable,  il  se  loue  beaucoup  de  vos  attentions,  de  votre  polltesse  j 
je  I'ai  trouve  fort  naturel,  fort  simple  ;  je  ne  sais  d'ou  vient  11  passe 
ici  pour  un  sot ;  j'ai  plus  de  foi  a  vos  jugemens  qu'a  ceux  de  mes 
compatriotes.     Venons  a  la  grand'maman.  * 

'  Je  suis  ravie  qu'elle  soit  k  Chanteloup,  et  qu'elle  n'ait  aucun  role 
a  jouer.  J'aurois  bien  des  choses  "a  vous  dire,  mais  la  discretion  que 
je  professe  m'impose  silence.  Je  trouverai  peut-etre  quelque  occa- 
sion, ct  j'en  prohterai.  Je  passal  bier  la  soiree  avec  les  deux  Mare- 
chales,  je  les  verrai  encore  ce  soir.  Voilk  les  personnes  qu'il  faut 
voir  pour  ctudier  le  monde,  et  le  bien  connoitre.  Oh  !  que  la 
grand'maman  est  peu  faite  pour  ce  monde-ia,  et  qu'elle  est  bien  a 
Chanteloup,  avec  son  abbe,  son  petit  oncle,  ses  moutons,  ses  manu- 
factures, ses  paysans,  ses  cures,  ses  chanoines,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  cntre 
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ces  deux  derniers  de  j^randes  divisions  sur  qui  anra  le  pas  a  la  pro- 
cession de  demain.  L'Abbc  me  fait  un  journal  de  tout  ce  qui  se 
passe,  il  vous  divertiroit ;  notre  correspondance  est  assez  agreable,  et 
fortgaie. '     I.  p.  316—318. 

The  opinions  which  an  author  entertains  of  his  own  works, 
and  of  their  comparative  merit,  is  always  an  object  of  curio3iry« 
In  a  letter  to  Mad.  du  Defland,  Mr  V/.ilpole  speaks  thus  of  the 
Castle  of  Otranto. 

*  On  a  done  traduit  men  Chateau  d'Otrante ;  c'etoit  apparem- 
inent  pour  me  donner  un  ridicule  ;  a  la  bonne  heure — tenez-vous  au 
parti  de  n'en  point  parler  ;  laissez  ailer  les  critiques  ;  elles  ne  me 
facheront  point ;  je  ne  I'ai  point  ecrit  pour  ce  s'ecle-ci,  qui  ne  veut 
que  de  la  raison  froide.  Je  vous  avoue,  ma  Petite,  et  vous  m'en 
trbuverez  plus  foi  que  jamais,  que  de  tous  mes  ouvragcs  c'esc  I'unique 
ou  je  me  suls  plu  ;  j'ai  laisse  courir  men  imagination  ;  les  visions  et 
les  passions  m'echaufFoient.  Je  I'ai  fait  au  depit  des  regies,  des  cri- 
tiques, et  des  philosophes ;  et  il  me  senible  qu'il  n'en  '  vaille  que 
mieux.  Je  suis  mcme  persuade  que  dans  quelque  terns  d'ici,  quand 
le  gout  reprendra  sa  place,  que  la  philosophic  occupe,  mon  pauvre 
Chateau  trouvera  des  admirateurs  :  il  en  a  actuellement  chez  nous  ; 
j'en  viens  de  donner  la  troisieme  edition.  Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire 
n'est  pas  pour  mandier  votre  suffrage  ;  je  vous  ai  constamraent  dit 
que  vous  ne  I'aimeriez  pas  :  vos  visions  sont  d'un  genre  different. 
Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  k  fait  f  ache  qu'on  ait  donne  la  seconde  preface  ; 
cependant  la  premiere  repond  mieux  a  la  faction  ;  j'ai  voulu  qii'elle 
passat.pour  ancienne,  et  presque  tout  le  monde  en  fut  \\\  dupe.  Je 
ne  cherche  pas  querelle  avec  Voltaire,  mais  je  dirai  jusqu'a  la  rnort, 
que  notre  Shakespcar  est  mille  piques  au-dessus. '     I.  p.  130,  131. 

It  would  appear  from  th.is,  that  Mr  Walpole  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reception  which  the  Castle  of  0::ranto  met  wifh  ;  that 
he  blamed  for  it  the  rahon  froide  of  the  present  time  ;  and  looked 
forward  to  an  age  of  purer  taste,  when  it  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  it  deserved.  For  our  part,  we  suspect  this  to  be  one 
of  the  illusive,  but  safe  predictionSj  which,  though  never  veriiied, 
can  never  disappoint  the  author.  The  art  of  exciting  surprise 
a^id  horror,  which  forms  the  merit  of  the  Qastle  of  Otranto,  Jias- 
been  carried  so  much  furtlier  by  succecding^authors,  and  that  too 
without  the  ponderous  machinery  to  which  Mr  Waipple  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  lustre  of  his  work  has  been  ia  a  great  measure 
eclipsed.  The  merit  of  originility  and  invention  may  bvolpng  to 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  j  but  the  original  that  is  outdone  by  the 
copies,  can  livo  only  in  the  history  of  letters. 

In  the  preceding  quotation,  we  have  Mr  V/alpole's  opinion  cf  the 
camparntive  merit  of  Sh'ikcspeaTe  and  Voltaire  ;  two  authors  so 
unlike,  that  one  should  hardly  think  of  bringing  their  merits  into 
competition.     We  know,  however,  that,  jis  a  cridc,  Voltaire  was 
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unjust  to  Shakespeare  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  fairlv 
admit,  that  Walpole  was  no  less  unjust  to  Vckaire.  He  allowed 
him  little  merit  as  a  dramatic  writer;  but  was  chiefly  offended 
with  him  for  his  pretensions  to  philosophy.  Mad.  du  Deflnid, 
who  was  all  this  while  in  correspondence  with  both,  v/as  desir- 
ous of  adjusting  their  difference  of  sentiments,  and  reconciling 
them  with  one  another.  Mr  Walpole  would  not  submit  to  this  : 
he  still  continued  to  inveigh  occasionally  against  Voltaire, — to 
make  light  of  his  poetical  merit,  and  to  treat  of  his  philosophy 
as  mere  affectation  •,  as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  done  that  cF 
D'Alembert,  and  the  other  French  Academicians.  In  all  this, 
we  must  say,  that  we  see  nothing  but  prejudice  or  affectation  ; 
and  that,  in  what  respects  philosophy,  the  right  of  Mr  Walpole 
10  judge  is  far  more  questionable  than  that  of  Voltaire  to  execute. 
As  a  philosophical  historian,  Voltaire  must  always  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  ;  and,  of  all  who  belong  to  that  class,  from  Tacitus  to 
Gibbon  inclusive,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  author  who  deserves 
to  be  placed  above  him.  The  composition,  however,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  history,  was  probably  not  a  work  on  which  the  author  of 
the  Historical  Doiibls,  &c.  was  disposed  to  set  a  great  value. 
The  knowledge  of  anecdote,  of  particular  facts,  and  of  things 
lemarkable  only  for  having  escaped  the  attention  of  others,  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  objects  at  which  JNIr  Walpole  aimed. 
He  is  known  to  have  said  of  himself,  that,  from  a  very  early 
period,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  attend  to  any  book  that 
was  not  full  of  proper  names ;  and  this  early  determination  of 
}iis  thoughts,  he  used  to  assign  as  the  reason  why  the  united  skill 
of  Saunderson  and  Trevigar  could  never  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  geometry.  In  the  department  of  the  accu- 
rate sciences,  Voltaire,  if  not  origins!,  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  a  writer  whose  views  are  enlarged,  just  and  philosophical. 
His  Philosophie  de  Newton  is  a  popular,  but  by  no  means  a  su- 
perficial treatise  :  It  is  remarkable  for  the  luminous  and  genenil 
views  which  it  contains,  and  particularly  for  a  correct  and  logical 
statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  is 
founded.  The  man  who  could  do  all  this,  and  who  was  a  wit, 
a  scholar,  and  a  poet  at  the  same  time,  was  not,  33  Mr  Walpole 
insinuates,  going  out  of  his  line  when  he  meddled  rvil/i  jJ^ii^Osojd/i/. 
He  was  indeed  giving  an  instance  of  variety  and  extent  of  talent, 
of  which  he  remains  yet,  and  probably  will  long  remain,  a  soli- 
tary example  in  the  world.  We  mean  not  to  justify  the  eccen- 
tricities, the  inconsistencies,  and,  as  we  fear,  even  the  meannesses, 
that  may  be  detected  in  the  conduct  and  character  of.this  extraor- 
dinary man  ;  but  we  must  again  repeat,  thar,  for  (xtcnt  .;\iiu  variety 
«f  gcaiuS;,  he  is  (juiie  unrivalled  j  and  that,  to  hold  an  opposite  opi- 
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nion,  13  tae  strongest  proof  of  i^nonncs  or  prejudice.     The  for- 
mer cannot  be  attributed  to  Mr  Walpole. 

But  to  return  to  Mad.  du  DefTand. — Her  letters  have  certainly 
tbe  merit  of  exhibiting  all  the  thoughts  of  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
talent  and  whim,  just  as  tliey  came  across  her  mind.  The  dis- 
likes and  antipathies  to  which  she  was  naturally  subject,  seem  to 
have  been  called  forth,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  fac- 
tions into  which  the  fashionable  and  literary  world  of  Paris  was 
at  that  time  divided.  The  Society  of  Phdosoph'.rs  and  Wits,  at: 
the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Co'iti,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

*  Vous  me  faites  un  j^rand  plaisir  de  m'apprendre  que  David  Kume 
va  en  Ecosse,  je  suis  bien  aise  que  vous  ne  soyez  plus  a  portee  de  le 
voir,  et  moi  ravie  de  I'assurance  de  ne  le  revoir  jamais.  Vous  me 
demanderez  ce  qu'il  m'a  fait  ?  II  m'a  deplut.  HaYssant  les  Idoles 
(the  society  just  mentioned)  je  deteste  leurs  pretres  eC  leurs  adora- 
teurs.  Pour  d' Idoles,  vous  n'en  verrez  pas  chez  moi ;  vous  y  peur- 
rez  voir  quelquefois  de  leurs  adorateurs,  mats  qui  sbnt  plus  hypo- 
crites que  devots  ;  leur  culte  est  extcrieure  ;  les  pratiques,  les  cere- 
monies de  cette  religion  sont  des  soupers,  des  musiques,  des  operas, 
des  comedies,  &c.  Cela  convient  "a  bien  des  gens  ;  pour  moi  tout 
cela  m'est  devenu  en  honeur,  je  ne  me  plais  que  dans  mon  tonneau 
en  compagnie  de  quatre  ou  cinq  personnes  avec  qui  je  cause.  * 
I.  p.  331,332. 

We  of  this  country,  who  have  hardly  been  accustomed  to 
hear  more  of  the  talents  than  of  the  good  humour  and  agreeable 
manners  of  David  Hume,  will  seek  no  stronger  proof  of  preju- 
dice and  caprice,  than  an  expression  of  satisfa,ction  at  the  thoughts 
of  never  seeing  hirn  again. 

The  President  Plenault  is  one  of  the  persons  of  whom  mention 
is  often  made  in  these  letters,  though  less  freqiiently,  perhaps, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  that  he  hid  been  the 
lover  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  in  her  youth,  and  her  friend  after- 
wards. Ke  is  chiefly  known,  with  us,  by  the  Ahrege  Chrono- 
logique^  of  which  he  is  the  author  ;  but,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had 
other  claims  to  celebrity.  Voltaire  addresses  him, 
Henaidt^  fanwux  "par  vos  soujjers 
JEt  voire  Chronologies  &;c. 

We  have  met  with  an  anecdote  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  and  th© 
President,  in  a  sm.all  volume  printed  at  Paris,  but  never  publish- 
ed. The  story  is  said  to  be  perfectly  authentic ;  and  the  moral 
of  it  is  so  good,  that  we  cannot  refuse  it  a  place. — '  They  were 
botli  complaining,  one  day,  of  the  continual  interruptions  which 
they  met  with  from  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  "  How  happy 
v/ould  one  be,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  to  have  a  whole  day  to  our- 
selves !  "     They  agreed  to  try  whether  this  v.'as  not  pos&ible  j  and 
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at  last  found  z  small  apaytment  in  the  Tuilleries,  belonging  to  a 
friend,  which  was  unoccupied,  and  wliere  ihev  proposed  to  meet. 
They  arrived,  accordingly,  in  separate  conveyances,  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  ;  appointed  their  carriages  to  return  at  twelve  at 
night  5  and  ordered  dinner  from  a  traileur.  The  morning  was- 
passed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  in  the  eft'usions  of  love 
and  friendship.  "  If  every  day,"  said  the  one  to  the  other, 
**  were  to  be  like  this,  life  would  be  too  e.hort. "  Dinner  came  5 
and,  before  four  o'clock,  sentiment  had  given  place  to  gaiety  and 
wit.  About  six,  the  Marquise  locked  at  the  clock.  "  They  play 
Athalie  to-night, "  said  she,  "  and  the  new  actress  is  to  make 
3ier  appearance. " — "  I  confess, ''  said  the  President,  '*  that,  if 
J  were  not  here,  I  shoald  regret  not  seeing  her.  "-— "  Take  carCy 
President, "  said  the  Prlari^uise  ;  "  what  you  say  is  really  an  ex- 
pression of  regret ;  if  you  had  been  as  happy  33  you  profess  to 
be,  you  would  not  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  at  the 
yepresentaticn  of  Athalie."  The  President  vindicated  himself;, 
and  ended  with  saying,  *'  Is  it  for  you  to  complain,  when  you 
was  the  first  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  to  remark  that  Athalie  was 
acted  to-night  ?  There  is  no  clock  for  those  who  are  happy.  *' 
The  dispute  grew  warm  ;  they  became  more  and  more  out  of  hu- 
mour with  one  another  ;  and,  by  seven,  they  wished  most  earnestly 
to  separate.  That  was  impossible.  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  Marquise^ 
*'  I  cannot  stay  here  till  twelve  o'clock. — Five  hours  longer  !  what 
a  punishment !  "  There  was  a  skreen  in  the  room  ;  the  Marquise 
seated  herself  behind  it,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  room  to  the  Pre- 
sident. The  President,  piqued  at  this,  takes  a  pen,  and  writes  a 
note  full  of  reproaches,  and  throws  it  over  the  skreen.  The 
Marquise  picks  up  the  note,  goes  in  search  of  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per, and  writes  an  answer  in  the  sharpest  terms.  At  last,  twelve 
o'clock  arrived  \  and  each  hurried  oif  separately,  fully  resolved 
never  to  try  the  same  experiment  again. ' 

The  period  to  which  these  letters  relate,  was  many  years,  as 
may  be  supposed,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  preceding  adventure  j. 
and  the  President  was  now  changed  from  a  lover  to  a  friend. 
The  friendship  however  was,  it  would  seem,  more  apparent  than 
real.  Though  Mad.  du  Deffand  sometimes  speaks  of  him,  it  is 
never  v.'ith  tnuch  interest ;  and  she  gives  the  account  of  his  death 
with  singular  indifference.  It  may  be  true,  as  she  hints,  that  she 
had  not  much  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  , 
yet  the  memory  of  that  which  had  once  existed,  should  have  call- 
ed forth  some  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  moment  of  everlasting  se- 
paration.    This  is  her  notice  of  the  catastrophe. 

*  J*e  President  mouiut  hier  a  sept  heures  da  masin;  ]e  I'arois  jitgc 
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^  I'ajjfonie  des  le  Mercredi ;  il  n'avoit  ce  jour-la,  ni  n'a  eu  depuis'ni 
souffrances  ni  connoissaHce  ;  jamais  fin  n'a  etc  plus  douce ;  il  s'est 
cteint.  Mad.  de  Jonsac  en  i:  paru  d'une  douleur  extreme  ;  la  mienne 
est  plus  moderee,  j'avois  tant  de  preuves  de  son  peu  d'amitic,  que  je 
crois  n'avoir  perdu  qu'une  connoissance  ;  cependant,  comme  cette 
connoissance  etolt  fort  ancienne,  et  que  tout  le  monde  nous  creyoit 
intimes  (excepte  pcu  de  personnes  qui  savent  quelques-uns  des  sujets 
dont  j'avois  a  me  plaindre),  je  regois  des  complimens  de  toute 
part,'  Sec.     II.  p.  109,  110. 

Though  her  attachment  to  Mr  Walpole  cannot  be  questioned, 
nor  his  friendship  for  her,  yet  both  appear  to  have  been  subject  to 
considerable  vicissitudes  5  and  It  may  be  doubted,  whether,  if 
shut  up  together  for  a  whole  day,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  related.  The  cause  of  these 
occasional  remissions  in  the  warmth  of  their  friendship,  seems 
generally  to  originate  with  Mr  Walpole.  Sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  quite  unreasonable  j  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  part 
"with  Mad.  du  DefFand. 

An  English  gentleman,  after  being  at  Paris,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mad.  du  DefFand,  had  said  that  he  was  himself  in 
love  with  her,  but  that  she  was  in  love  with  Mr  Walpole.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr  Walpole,  drew  from  him  the  most  vio- 
lent invectives.  He  makes  very  severe  remarks  ;  and  does  not* 
soften  the  truth,  by  his  manner  of  conveying  it. 

*  Vous  mesurez  I'amitie,  la  probite,  I'esprit,  enfin  tout,  sar  le  plus, 
ou  le  moins  d'hommages  qu'oa  vous  rend.  Voilk  ce  qui  determine 
•vos  suffrages  et  vos  jugemens,  qui  varient  d'un  ordinaire  a  I'autre. 
Defaites-vous,  ou  au  moins  faites  semblant  de  vous  defaire,  de  cette 
toise  personnelle  ;  et  croyez  qu'on  pent  avoir  un  bon  coeur  sans  etre 
toujours  dans  votre  cabinet.  Je  vous  I'al  souvent  dit,  vous  Stes  cxl- 
geante  au-delk  de  toute  croyance  ;  vous  voudriez  qu'on  n'eristat  que 
pour  vous ;  vous  empoisonnez  vos  jours  par  des  soupgons  et  des 
defiances,  et  vous  rebutez  vos  amis  en  leur  faisant  eprouver  I'impos- 
aibilite  de  vous  contenter. '     II.  p.  45. 

Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  treated  her  with  still  more  seve- 
rity ;  and  the  overtures  for  reconciliation  constantly  came  on  her 
side.  It  is  but  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark,  on  the  part  of 
MrV/alpoie,  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  generosity  and  friendship. 
When  the  Abbe  Terray  entered  on  the  office  of  controller-gene- 
ral, he  began  with  a  reduction  of  all  pensions  ;  which  would  have 
diminished  the  income  of  Mad.  du  DefFand,  already  hardly  suited 
to  her  condition,  by  a  very  considerable  sum.  Mr  Walpole  im- 
mediately proposed  to  settle  on  her  an  annuity  equal  to  the  a- 
mount ;  entreating  her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  real  and  unaf^^H 
,Ct?cted  friendship,  to  accept  of  his  offer.     She  agreed  to -it :  and 
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the  acccntance,  as  well  as  the  ciTcr,  are  in  terms  tliat  do  credit  to 
both.  The  success,  however,  of  a  riiemorb.l  which  she  Iiad  al- 
ready presented  to  the  King,  renderetl  the  execution  of  Mr  Wal- 
pole's  design  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  which  these  volumes  any 
^S'here  present,  is  that  of  the  life  which  ihe  Duke  and  Dutcliess 
.  of  Choiseul  led  in  their  retirement  at  Ch*nteloup,  when  the  Duke 
was  deprived  of  cfTice,  and  exiled  from  Paris.  Mad.  du  DefFand, 
who  had  always  lived  in  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  them,  and 
who  was  related  to  the  Dutchess,  was  too  high-minded  to  be  de- 
terred from  showing  her  attachment  to  friends,  whose  disgrace 
was  the  effect,  not  of  their  own  demerit,  but  of  the  intrigues  of 
.their  enemies.  She  describes  them  both  as  extremely  amiable, 
particularly  the  Dutchess,  whom  she  usually  calls  by  the  name 
of  grande  mamany  as  she  does  the  Duke  by  that  of  grand  papa. 
In  a  letter  from  Chanteloup,  she  says, 

'  La  vie  qu'on  mene  me  convient  fort ;  on  dcjeune  k  une  heure, 
y  va  qui  veut,  oh  reste  apres  dans  le,  salon  tant  et  si  peu  qu'on  veut ; 
s'.ir  les  cinq  ou  six  hcures  chasse  ou  promenade,  on  soupe  a  huit  heures, 
et  I'nn  se  couche  "a  toutes  sortes  d'iieures,  aussi  tard  et  d'au5si  bonne 
heure  qu'on  veut ;  on  jou?  k  toutes  sortes  de  jeux,  on  jouit  d'une 
rjrande  liberie,  ori  fait  tres  bonne  chere,  je  suis  logee  le  plus  com- 
modement  du  mond^. '    (II.  31-5.)     And  again — 

*  Je  voudrois  que  vous  pussiez  avoir  une  assez  bonne  lun'^tte  pour 
voir  ce  qui  se  passe  ici  ;  je  ne  reviens  point  d'ctonnement  de  la  paix 
qui  y  regne,  elle  est  dans  tous  les  propos,  dans  toutes  les  actions,  et 
certairement  dans  I'ame  ;  tout  le  monde  est  d'accord,  chacun  fait 
ce  qu'il  veut,  chacun  dit  ce  qa'il  pense,  on  ne  s'observe  point,  on  ne 
se  contraint  point,  et  tout  est  dans  le  plus  parfait  unisson  ;  le  grand- 
papa est  ctonnant,  il  a  trouve  en  lui  tousles  gouts  qui  pouvoiont  rem- 
placer  les  occupations,  il  sexrble  qu'il  n'ait  jamais  fait  d'antre  etude 
que  de  faire  valoir  sa  terre,  ilfait  batir  des  fermes;  il  defriche  des 
terreins, -il  achete  des  troupeaux  dans  cctte  saison  ponr  les  revendie 
au  commencemtnt  de  Thiycri  quand  ils  auront  engraisse  les  terres, 
et  qu'il  aura  vendu  leiir-s  laines.  Je  suis  intimenient  persuadee  qu'il 
Be  regretto  lien,  et  qu'il  est  parfaitement  heureux  ;  je  suis  ravie  d'en 
avoir  ju|;ie  par  moi-meme,  je  n'aurois  iamais  cru  tout  ce  qu'on  m'eu 
aurcit  dit.  Ne  croyez  point  que  dans*e  recit  il  y  ait  de  I'engouc- 
ir.cnt  ni  de  I'enthousiasme,  c'est  la  pure  verile.  Je  me  suis  fort  pin 
ici,  j'y.ai  menc  une  vie  fort  douce,  mais  cela  n'a  pas  empeche  qu'il 
n'y  ait  eu  bien  des  momens  ou  je  ne  me  sois  trouvee  tres-dcplacce, 
et  que  votre  silence  ne  m'ait  caoss  bien  du  chagrin  ;  mais  tout  prend 
fin.'     II.  S51,  352. 

The  Abbe  liarthelemi,  the  great  friend  of  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Choiseul,  (and  who  has  introduced  them  into  the 
Voysge  d'xvuach.iivsis,  under  the  names  of  Aname  and  Fhtdiine)^ 

was 
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v/as  of  this  party,  and  is  mentioned  here  with  great  respect, 
tiiough  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  a  favourite. 

Mad.  du  Deff^nd  had,  however,  undertaken  the  journey  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr  Walpole,  who  was  averse  to  it,  for 
reasons  that  do  not  appear.  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  sometimes  treated  her.  Slie  hastened  b<)clc" 
from  Chanteloup  to  Paris,  just  that  she  might  receive  ietfers  from 
him.  The  letter  which  siie  did  receive,  is  not  given  ;  but  we 
may  judge  of  it  from  the  beginning  o\  her  reply. 
■  *  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  trempe  dans  le  fid.  Bon  Dieu  !  quelle 
leltre  ?  Jamais  11  n'y  en  eut  de  plus  piquante,  de  plus  seche  et  de 
plus  rude  ;  j'ai  ete  bien  payee  de  I'impatience  que  j'avois  de  la  rece- 
.  voir- 
-  *  J'arrlvai  hier  a  cinq  heures  du  soir,  me  portant  a  merveille,  sans 
etre  fatiguee  du  voyage,  dans  la  plus  grande  joie  de  me  retrouver 
chez  moi,  dans  le  plus  grand  contentement  ce  m.on  sojour  a  Chante- 
loup, dans  I'esperance  de  trouver  de  vos  nouveiles  et  que  votre  lettre 
mettroit  le  comble  a  ma  satisfiction  ;  ah  1  mon  Diei.i,  que  j'ai  ete 
surprise  :  elle  a  produit  un  effet  tout  contraire,  tout  mon  bonheur  a 
tte  detruit,  un  instant  m'a  fait  plus  de  mal  que  les  cinq  semaines  ne 
m'avoient  fait  de  bien.  '     II.  SoO,  36i. 

One  cannot  but  blame  the  conduct  of  Mr  Walpole,  for  thus, 
from  mere  humour,  marring  the  enjoyjnent  of  a  fricrnd  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  leaving  so  few  resources,  except  those  of  her 
own  m.ind. 

Though  the  Dutchess  of  ChoisenI  is  mentioned  above,  and  ia 
many  oti.er  passages,  with  unquahfied  praise,  she  is  sometime* 
represented  as  less  perfect,  as  haviiig  sacrificed  feeling  and  na- 
ture to  dignity  and  correctness.  Mad.  du  Deffand  once  said  ro 
her,  *  You  hio'w  that  you  love  me,  but  you  ^o  wot  fed  it. '  la 
the  same  spirit,  she  remirks — 

'  *  Toutes  ses  vertus  lui  tiennent  lieu  de  sentiment,  elle  n'a  pas  un 
dcftut,  et  a  force  de  s'ctre  corrigee,  de  s'ctre  domptee,  elle.s'est  faite. 
ce  qu*elle'est  en  depit  de  la  nature  dent  elle  ne  suit  plus  aucua  mouve- 
ment.  Sa  sccur  est  tout  le  contraire,  I'une  est  respectee,  I'autre  est 
recherchee.  Je  trouve  que  la  grand'maman  a  beaucoup  plus  d'espric 
et  I'autre  plus  d'agrement;  et  de  tout  ce  qu'on  rencontre,  pn  ne  trouve 
rien-auquei  on  puisse  s'att^cher.  '    (III.  23.)     And  again — 

'  La  grand'maman  est  la  vertu  personifice.  La  vertu  a  ctoufFe 
en  elle  la  naiure  ;  je  re  sais  si  elle  en  est  plus  heureuse,  mais  elle  en 
est  certainement  moins  gaie  et  moins  naturelle. '     IIL  3.5. 

The  opinions  of  Mad.  du  Deifaud  were  often  the  impressions 

of  the  moment ;  and,  wdien  severe,  would   sometimes  give  place 

to  more  favourable  views.  ,We  .have  seen  how   angry  she   was 

with  Mr  Hume  for  being  so  much  in  the  society  at -the  Prince  of 

V.  U  J  Conti'sj. 
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Conti's,  and  for  being  a  worshipper,  as  she  termed  it,  of  the 
Idol  set  up  in  that  temple,  the  Comtesse  de  Bouflers.  She  ne- 
vertheless mentions  the  letter  which  Mr  Hume  wrote  to  that  lady 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  with  great  and  deserved  eulogy. 

*  L'Idole  me  donna  a  lire,  avant-hier,  une  lettre  de  M.  Hume, 
a  I'occasion  de  la  raort  du  Prince  ;  il  lui  disoit  adieu,  comme  n'ayant- 
plus  que  quelques  jours  a  vivre  ;  cette  lettre  m'a  paru  de  la  plus 
grande  beaute,  je  lui  en  ai  demande  une  copie  et  je  I'aurai. '  HI. 
187. 

The  editor  has  very  properly  subjoined  this  letter  in  the  noteSj 
or  rather  a  translation  of  it  into  French,  probably  by  Mad.  do 
Bouflers.  Mr  Hume  always  wrote  in  English  :  By  means  of  a 
person  who  read  the  letter  in  Mr  Hume's  handwriting,  and  also 
received  a  copy  of  it  fronv  Mad.  de  Bouflers,  transcribed  by  her- 
self, we  are  enabled  to  give  it  in  the  original. 

'  Edmburghi  QOth  of  August^  1 776. 

*  Though  I  am  certainly  within  a  few  weeks,  dear  Madam,  and 

*  perhaps  within  a  few  days,  of  my  own  death,  I  could  not  forbear 

*  being  struckwith  the  death  of  thePrince  of  Conti, — so  great  a  loss 

*  in  every  particular.     My  reflections  carried   me  immediately  to 

*  your  situation  in  this  melancholy  incident.     What  a  diA'crence 

*  to  you  in  your  whole  plan  of  life  !     Pray  write  me  sotne  parti- 

*  culars,  but  in  such  terms  that  you  need  not  care,  in  case  of  my 

*  decease,  into  whose  hands  your  letter  may  fall. 

*  My  distemper  is  a  diarrhsea,  or  disorder  in  my  bowels,  whiefit 

*  has  been  gradually  undermining  me  these  tv/o  years,  but,  within 
<  these  six  months,  has  been  visibly  hastening  me  to  my  end. 
^  I  see  death  approach  gradually,  without  anxiety  or  regret.     I 

*  salute  you,  with  great  aiTection  and  regard,  for  the  last  time. 

*  D.  H. ' 
Mr  Hume  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  just  five  days  after  th» 
date  of  this  letter. 

In  other  instances,  Mad.  du  DefFand's  prejudices  seem  never  to 
have  been  removed.  She  hzi  an  avowed  dislike  to  the  Philosophers, 
the  Economists,  Encyclopedists,  &c.  This  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  time  of  her  breach  with  D'Alembert  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse  j  an  attachment,  of  which 
we  may  now  fairly  say,  that  the  object  was  by  no  means  worthy. 
In  these  dislikes,  she  was  probably  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  Mr 
Walpole,  whose  prejudices,  in  this  respect,  coincided  exactly  with 
her  own.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  tha 
philosophers,  that  she  had  so  great  a  dislike  to  Turgot,  and  railed 
with  such  virulence  against  all  the  measures  pursued  by  the  admi- 

uistraiiop 
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nistration  in  which  he  had  a  part.  Speaking  of  that  administra- 
tion, she  says,  it  is  impossible  that  Turgot  should  not  fall  :  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Maurepas  is  weakness  itself. 
"*  On  dit  (she  adds  in  another  place)  de  nos  trois  ministres  ;  le 
Turp-ot  ne  doute  de  rien ;  le  Malesherbes  doute  de  tout  5  et  le 
Maurepas  se  moque  de  tout  -,  et  chacun  p?nse  qu'un  tel  gouverne- 
mcnt  ne  peut  subsister. '  She  afterwards  exults  in  the  fall  of 
this  ministry  :    And  of  Turgot,  in  particular,  she  says — 

*  Enfm,  excepie  les  Economistes  et  les  Encyclcpedistes,  tout  le 
Taonde  convient  que  c'est'  un  fou,  et  aussi  extravagament  et  pi-e- 
somptueux  qu'il  est  possible  de  I'ctre  %  on  est  trop  heuicux  d'en  ctre 
defalt.'     III.  155. 

The  editor,  we  must  remark,  enters  a  protest  a^^alnst  alllhic 
misrepresentation  •,  md,  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  takes 
the  part  of  a  much  injured  man,  who,  neither  frotn  his  cotcm- 
porariec,  nor  those  who  have  yet  succeeded,  has  met  v/ith  all 
the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

*  Those  '  (it  is  said  in  a  note)  *  'vvho  wish  to  have  a  just  idea  of 
this  really  great  patriot  and  enlightened  statesman,  of  whom  Mad^ 
du  DefFand  hs.d  conceived  such  entirely  false  opinions,  vail  do  well 
to  consrdt  his  life,  by  M.  de  Condorcet,  v/hich  contains  not  only  the 
events  of  his  short  and  virtuous  life,  but  a  development  of  his  plan?, 
his'  principles,  and  his  ways  of  thinking,  both  as  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  metaphysician. '     III.  107. 

On  this  head,  Mr  Walpole  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Mad.  du  DefFand :  he  seems  to  have  had  a  just  estimation  of  Tur- 
got ;  and  it  Is  in  combating  his  opinion,  that  she  launches  out 
against  the  former  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  a  long  in- 
vective that  ends  with  the  v/ords,  '  En  voila  asse'zsur  ce  sot  ani- 
mal.' (p.  156.)  This  is  the  strongest  example  of  prejudice,  and 
of  an  entire  mistake  of  character,  tliat  we  have  met  with  in  there 
letters.  The  editor  very  well  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  Mad.  du  Defi^and  should  here  so  entirely 
iorfeit  her  right  to  the  title  v/hich  Voltaire  had  conferred  on  her, 
of  VAveugh  Claiwonanie. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  in  1774, 
she  speaks  of  Turgot  with  much  more  respect,  and  seems  to  have 
hopes  of  his  success  as  a  minister.  Was  this  flattery  to  Voltaire, 
or  fear  of  him  f     She  knew  that  he  approved  of  Turgot. 

In  another  instance,  the  Aveugle  Clairvoyante  has  been  much 
deceived  ;  but  the  error  admits  of  a  better  apology  than  the  pre- 
ceding.    Speaking  of  Mr  Fox,  she  says, 

*  Je  ne  sals  pas  bien  encore  comment  je  trouve  le  Foi.  II.  a  sans 
i5oute  heaucoup  d'esprit,  et  surtout  beaucoup  de  talens ;  je  ne  sais 
A  s?  ^''te  est  bien  rangee  et  si  toutes  ses  idees  sent  bien  jnstes  ;  il  me 

TT  'h  5eirlbls! 
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?ernb!e  qa'U  est  toujonrs  dans  une  sorte  d"ivrcr,se,  ct  jo  crruns  qu'Jl 
re  sf  it  bien  hialheureux  iquand  cette  fagon  d'etre  cessera,  et  qu'il 
5.eutira  qu'il  est  le  seul  auteur  de  tous  ses  malheurs  ;  il  seroit  alors 
bicn  a,  piaindre  s'il  avnit  une  tete  Frangoise  ;  mais  je  ne  ccnnois  point, 
les  teres  Angloises,  elles  sont  si  diilerentes  des  notres,  que  si  j'en 
%"oulois  jup-cr,  ce  seroit  coranie  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs. ' 
III.  p.  207. 

Again,  she  says  of  him, 
*  Je  I'ai  beaucoujp  vu,  mais  nous  nous  sommes  toujours  contra- 
ries ;  nos  facons  de  pcnser  sent  tres-diflerentes.  11  a  beaucoup  d'- 
esprit,  j'en  conviens  ;  mais  c'est  un  genre  d'esprit  dcnue  de  toute 
espece  de  bon  sens.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  assez  dans  ce  moment-ci  pour  le 
dc-iinir.  ' 

This  was  in  1777,  when  Mr  Fox  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
rg?,  and  should  hav?  been  coni^picuous  for  more  than  mere  a- 
bility.  It  is  hoxvever  known,  that  dissipation,  and  the  love  of 
pleasure,  threw  a  veil  over  the  first  period  of  his  life;  through 
which,  though  his  gfeat  talents  were  certainly  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  steadiness  and  recti- 
tude cf  his  principles,  might  not  be  so  clearly  discerned.  It 
wan,  accordingly,  only  of  these  last,  that  Mad.  du  DefPand 
doubted  j  she  acknowledged  the  first,  but  does  .not  appear  to 
h.ive  suspected  them  to  be  of  the  high  order  to  which  they 
actually  belonged.  For  one  part  of  her  remark  she  appears 
to  us  to  deser-ve  credit : — *  il  seroit  alors  bien  a  , piaindre,  s'il 
avoit  un  tete  Francoise  ;  mais  je  ne  connois  point  les  letes  An- 
j^loises  5  ell'es  sent  si  dliTerentes  des  EoJres,  que  si  j'en  voulois 
jug'^r,  ce  si'roit  comme  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs.'  The  truth 
js,  that  in  Fr'ancc,  or  in  any  country  where  there  were  neiiher 
struggles  of  ambition  to  animate,  nor  views  of  patriotism  to  in- 
spire, Mr  Fox,  after  the  fever  of  enjoyment  was  at  an  end,  rriight 
have  sunk  into  a  lethargy  of  indolence  and  apathy  ;  and  the  world 
inijrht  havf  remained  as  ignorant  of  his  energy,  judgment,  and 
exalted  chr.racter,  as  the  lady  v/as  on  whose  writings  wc  are  now 
com  men  ting- 
On  another  occasion,  Mad.  du  DefTand  acknowlerlgos,  thst  she 
kne?v  not-,^h-^t  to  thir^k  of  the  English:  the  passage  is  very  live- 
ly, and  written  in  her  hp^?,t  manner. 

*  M.  Sflwyn  est-il  tout-a-faif  fou,  ou  bien  est-il  cnsorrele  ?  Oh  i 
les  Anglcis.  les  Anglais  scat  bien  ctranges,  qn  ne  doit  jamais  pre'- 
tendre  a  les  connoitrfe  ;  ils  ne  resscmblent  en  rien  a  tout  ce  qu'on  a 
vu  ;  cheque  individu  est  un  original,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  deux  du  mtme 
mi  dele,  n  ■u'-  sommes  positivement  tout  le  contraire  ;  chez  nous  tons 
C'UX  du  meir.e  etat  se  ressemblent,  qui  voit  un  courtisan,  les  voit 
tous,  un  Magistfat,  tous  les  gciis  de  robe,  ainsi  que  tous  les  autres, 
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tOTit  est  faux  air  chez  nous,  pretentions,  jasques  mcmc  aux  maladies : 
tout  le  monde  anjonrd'huL  a  des  maux  de  nerts,  tout  le  monde 
admire  les  lettres  du  Roi  de  Prusse  k  d'Alembert,  on  ne  cessp 
de  vanter  sa  sensibilite ;  je  suis  peut-etre  la  seule  a  n'en  etre  point 
touchee,  a  m'en  moquer  et  a'  trouver  qu'il  n'cst  qu'un  rhcteur,  ct 
mcme  un  fat  dans  ses  pretentions  de  bel  esprit  et  d'iiomme  sensi- 
ble.'     III.  p.  211,  212. 

In  general,  however,  she  was  much  pleased  with. the  English; 
and,  of  some  of  the  young  men  whom  she  had  then  occasion  to 
see,  has  civ;n  characters  that  have  been  fully  verified. 

'  Ce  petit  Elint '  (the  present  Lord  Minto) '  est  tout- a  fait  aimable, 
il  a  beaucoup  d'espiit,  il  sent  encore  un  pen  I'ecole,  mais  c'est  qu'il 
est  niodeste,  et  qu'il  est  la  contre-partie  de  Charles  Fox  ;  la  sorte  de 
timidite  qu'il  a  encore  sied  "bien  a  son  age,  surtout  quand  elle  n'em- 
peche  pas  qu'on  ne  demele  le  bon  sens  et  I'esprit. '     III.  p.  l^J- 

The  fourth  volume,  which  we  must  now  pnss  over  with  groat 
rapidity,  is  mostly  occupied  with  the  letters  to  Voltaire.  The 
first  twenty-5even  pages  contain  the  remainder  of  those  addressed 
to  Mr  Walpole  ;  the  lasr  of  them  is  in  August  1780,  and  v/as  writ- 
ten after  Mad.  du  Deffand  was  t'ken  ill  of  the  disorder  of  which 
she  died.  Her  letters  to  Voltaire  begin  as  early  as  1759,  and  are 
continued  to  l770.  They  run,  many  of  them,  on  matters  of 
taste  ;  others  are  compljnnts  of  her  surfering  from  enaui,  and 
the  tcsdiurn  of  life  ;  inquiries  about  tlie  books  which  she  ought 
to  read  ;  and  arguments  with  Voltaire  against  tlie  zeal  with 
which  he  made  war  on  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  strove 
to  propagate  his  own  opinions.  We  may  believe  that  Voltaire 
entert -.ined  a  very  high  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  jjersow 
from  whom  he  could  admit  contvaiUction  on  these  subjects.  V/e 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  her  best  letters  of  this 
sort. 

'  J'entends  par  le  peuple  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  hommps.  La 
cour  en  est  pleine,  d'ainsl  que  la  ville,  et  les  champs.  Si  vcus  otez  ia, 
ces  sortes  de  gens  leur  prejuges,  que  leur  restera-t-il  ?  C'est  leur  res- 
source  dans  leur  malheur  (et  c'est  en  quoi  je  voudrois  leur  ressem- 
bier)  ;  c'est  leur  bride,  et  leur  frein  dans  leur  conduite,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  doit  faire  desirer  qu'on  ne  les  cclaire  pas  ;  et  puis  pourroit-on  les 
eclairer  ?  Toute  personne  qui  parvenue  a  Page  de  raison  n'est  pas 
choquee  des  absurdites,  et  n'entrevoit  pas  la  verite,  ne  se  laisserii 
jamais  instruire  ni  persuader.  Qu'est  ce  que  la  foi  ?  c'est  de  croire 
fermement  ce  que  I'on  ne  comyirend  pas.  11  faut  laisser  le  don  du 
ciel  a  qui  il  I'a  accorde.  Voila  en  gros  ce  que  je  pense  ;  si  je  cau- 
Gois  avec  vous,  je  me  flatte  que  vous  ne  penseriez  pas  que  je  piefe- 
rasse  les  charlatans,  aux  boas  meJccins.     Je  serai  toujours  ravie  de 
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Tecevoir  de  vous  des  instructions  et  des  recettes ;  donnez-m'en  contre 
i'ennui,  voila  de  quoi  j'ai  besoin.  La  recherche  de  la  verite  est  pour 
reus  la  medecine  universale  ;  elle  Pest  pour  moi  aussi,  nnn  dans  le 
meme  sens  qu'elle  est  pour  vous  ;  vous  croyez  I'avoir  trouvee,  et 
moi,  je  crois  qu'elle  est  introuvable  ;  vous  voulez  faire  entendre  que 
vous  etes  persuade  de  certaines  opinions  que  Ton  avoit  avant  Moise, 
et  que  lui  n'avoit  point,  ou  du  molns  qu'il  n'a  pas  transmises.  De 
ee  que  des  peuples  ont  eu  cette  opinion  la  rend-elle  plus  claire  et 
plus  vraisemblable  ?  Qu'importe  qu'elle  soit  vraie  ?  Si  elie  I'ctoit, 
seroit-ce  une  consolation  ?  J'en  doute  fort.  Ce  n'en  seroit  pas  une 
du  moins,  pour  ceux  qui  croient  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  malheur,  celui 
d'etre  nc.  '     IV.  p.  82,  83. 

After  the  letters  to  Voltaire,  follow  some  characters,  or  por- 
traits ;  a  fashionable  amusement  at  that  time  in  Paris.  The  por- 
trait of  the  Datchess  of  Boufflcrs  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  her 
powers  in  this  species  of  composition. 

'  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Boufflers  est  belle  sans  avoir  Pair  de 
s'en  douter,  sa  physionomie  est  vive  et  piquante,  son  regard  exprim& 
tous  les  mouvemens  de  son  ame  ;  il  n'est  pas  besoin  qu'elle  disc  ce 
qu'elle  pense,  on  le  devine  aisement,  pour  peu  qu'on  I'observe. 

'  Ses  gestes  ont  tant  de  graces,  ils  sont  si  naturels,  et  si  parfaite- 
xnent  d'accord  avec  ce  qu'elle  dit,  qu'il  est  difficile  de  n'etre  pas  en- 
traine  a  penser,  et  k  sentir  comme  elle. 

*  Elle  domine  partout  ou  elle  se  trouve,  et  elle  fait  toujours  la 
sorte  d'impression  qu'elle  veut  faire  ;  elle  use  de  ces  avantages 
presque  a  la  maniere  de  Dieu,  elle  nous  laisse  croire  que  nous  avor.s 
BOtre  libre  arbitre,  tandis  qu'elle  nous  determine,  et  qu'elle  fait  ainsi 
ique  lui  des  clus,  et  des  reprouves  du  haut  de  sa  toute-puissance ; 
aussi,  ceux  qu'elle  punit  de  ne  la  point  aimer  pourroient  lui  dire : 
vous  I'aurier  ete,  si  vous  aviez  voulu  I'etre. 

*  Elle  est  penctrante  a  faire  trembler,  la  plus  petite  pretention,  la 
plus  legere  affectation,  un  ton,  un  geste  qui  ne  seront  pas  exacte- 
ment  naturels,  sont  sentis  et  jugcs  par  elle  k  la  derniere  rigueur  ;  la, 
finesse  de  son  esprit,  la  delicatesse  de  son  gout  ne  lui  laissent  riea 
echapper;  ces  qualites  qui  sont  si  rares,  et  qui  devroient  etre  si  a- 
greables,  sont  cependant  bien  dangereuses  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas 
accompagnces  d'un  peu  d'indulgence,  ou  de  beaucoup  de  prudenccc 

*  Les  hommes  ne  nous  aiment  psint  par  le  merite  qu'ils  trouvent 
en  nous,  mais  par  celui  que  nous  leur  trouvons. 

*  Madame  de  Bouiflers  en  general  est  plus  crainte  qu'aimee  ;  ells 
le  sait,  et  elle  ne  daigne  pas  desarmer  ses  ennemis  par  des  mcnage- 
mens,  qui  seroient  trop  contraires  a  la  verite,  et  a  I'impctuosite  de 
son  caractere. 

*  Elle  se  console  par  la  justice  que  lui  rendent  ceux  qui  la  con- 
nnissent  plus  particulierement  et  par  les  sentimens  qu'elle  leur  in« 
spire. 

*  Ellsr 
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*  Elle  a  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  de  gaiete  ;  elle  est  coKstante  dans  $•< 
engagemens,  fidele  a  ses  amis,  vraie,  discrete,  serviable,  genereuse ; 
-enfin,  si  elle  etoit  moins  clairvoyante,  ou  si  les  hommes  etoient  moins 
ridicules,  ils  la  trouveroient  parfaite. '     IV.  p.  288,  2§9. 

But  we  must  now  taks  leave  of  Mad.  du  DefFand  ;  which, 
however,  we  cannot  do,  without  saying,  that,  in  our  opin  on, 
her  correspondence  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass,  not 
very  considerable  as  yet,  of  printed  letters,  perfectly  natural  and 
unaffected,  and  visibly  never  meant  for  publication.  The  editor 
deserves  well  of  the  public  on  this  account ;  and,  still  more,  on, 
account  of  the  judicious  and  enlightened  observations  with  which 
the  text  is  illustrated. 


Art.  III.  T?ie  Hindu  Tantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.  R.  S. 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  Lite- 
rary Society  of  Bombay,     ^to.     London.     Johnson.      1810. 

'The  work  before  us,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  an  amusing 
'*'  one  ;  and,  if  the  subject  were  popular,  might  possibly  be- 
come a  popular  one.  That,  however,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  the 
case.  Our  reasons  for  thinking  so,  are,  like  Mr  Vellum's,  mani- 
fold. But,  lest  our  readers  should  be  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  the 
gentleman  to  v/hom  he  was  speaking,  we  shall  not  give  them, 
quite  so  many  as  six.  Some,  howerer,  they  shall  have.  First, 
then,  the  few  gentlemen  qualified  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  Hindu  mythology,  have  not  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  to  the  public  \  secondly,  others,  not  so  qua- 
lified, have  been  pleased  to  communicate  theirs  ;  thirdly,  of  the 
chosen  few  first  mentioned,  some  have  been  pleased  to  publish 
extremely  crude  and  hasty  conjectures,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
tract them  as  hastily,  with  circumstances  but  little  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence ;  lastly,  and  perhaps  this  reason  might  have 
sufiiced,  nobody  here  cares  at  all  about  the  matter. 

Although  it  makes  no  figure  in  the  minister's  budget,  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  pursuits  purely  literary,  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  war-tax,  actually  levied  upon  that  portion  of  tha 
community  which  can  best  afford  to  pay  taxes.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, nearly,  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  capital  is  annual- 
ly diverted  from  the  channels  into  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
flowed,  to  supply  the  vacuum  at  the  Exchequer,  (*  namque  est 
in  rebus  inane  *) ;  so,  a  certain  portion  of  floating  inteilect,  usu- 
ally expended  ia  digging  into  antiguitics,  clearing  awr.y  histo-^ 
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rical  conbts,  and  sowinj^  hypotheses,  wliich  self'om  a'tain  ma- 
turity, is  now  transferred  to  the  consideration  of  the  evanescent 
politics  or  the  day.  Without  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
expert  caleulators  might  determine,  in  what  year,  according  to 
the  presf^nt  rate  of  progressive  taxation  the  national  capital  would 
be  completely  absorbed  by  tlie  public  debt;  so,  we  presume, 
iTeight  it  be  predictf?d,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  hew 
long  the  v/ar  must  last,  in  oriier  to  reduce  our  literature  to  poli- 
tical pam.phiets  and  parliamentary  reports. 

Situa?-ed  as  things  are,  indeed,  we  really  consider  a  judicious 
limitation  of  an  impertinent  incjuisitiveness  about  Hindu  antiqui- 
ties, and  similar  topics,  as  extremely  salutary  and  reasonvible. 
For,  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  a  practical  issue,  Would  aa 
^(^curate  translation  of  the  Puranas,  in  the  least  curb  the  ambi- 
f  jon  .of  i^uonapgrte  ?  What  etr>.^ct  could  the  most  profound  com- 
mentary on  the  Veda  have,  in  procurine  ^or  the  nation  a  wise^ 
a  strong,  and  an  energetic  ministry  ?  V/ould  the  price  of  can- 
dles be  sensibly  reduced,  by  the  most  luminous  disquisition  on 
the.  Hindu  Triad  ?  If  the  French  intercept  our  teas  and  musiins 
jsnd  carry  them  into  the  Mauritius,  will  the  ladies  thank  us  for 
imponinc  an  old-fashioned  assortment  of  antediluvian  metaphy- 
sics ?  We  protest,  that  all_this  appears  to  us  perfectly  conclusive." 
Nay,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  what  argum.ent  Brahmia  himself 
coula  use  at  the  Alien-ciTice,  to  prevent  his  being  ordered  to  quit 
the  country,  until  Six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, — or 
at  least  until  the'  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank. 

We  wish,  however,  that  those  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  un- 
derstand Hindu  mythology,  would  also  think  it  unnecessary  to 
xvrite  upon  it  5  for  we  cannot  yet  consider  it  as  entirely  dc-mon- 
Ptratcd,  that  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  subjact,  discovered  bv  the  propounder.  We 
have  sometimes  even  been  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  it  might 
not  be  very  possible  to  v/rite  tolerably  on  a  subject,  and  yet  to 
possess,  »t  bottom,  some  portion  of  information  concerning  it. 
If  these  ideas,  shall  not  appear  too  paradoxical,  we  recommend 
them,  and  the  perusal  of  i\Ir  Pvloor's  book,  to  all  who  may  be 
dispr'sed  to  descant  on  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus,  at  the  ma- 
nifest peril  of  not  being  read. 

Mr  Moor  says,  that  *  during  an  intercourse  of  many  years 
v/ith  natives  of  India  of  almost  every  description,  I  often,  in  con- 
versation on  interesting  topics,  found  myself  at  a  loss  in  compre- 
hending certain  terms  and  allusions,  and  in  seeking  what  I  re- 
ouired  ;  and  frequently  experienced  the  utility  of  pictures  and  vi- 
sible objects,  in  directing  me  in  both.     Hence  T  b?gan  to  collect 
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pkmros  3£id  images,  which,  in  the  progress  of  ye^rs,  without 
bein;T  particularly  valuable  as  a  selection,  have  accumulated  to  a 
consiflerable  extent. 

*  Cenceiving  that  the  possession  of  such  oljects  may  be  of  si- 
milar use  in  guiding  the  inquirer  to  sources  of  information  that 
might  not  otherwise  oiler,  and  be  agreeable,  at  the  same  time,  to 
those  in  search  of  arnuGenient  chiefly,  I  have  caused  many  of 
those  subjects  to  be  accurately  copied,  and  engraved  by  hands 
eminent  in  their  respective  lines. ' 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  our  testimony  to  the  beau- 
ty and  merit  of  these  engravings.  Whether  approaching  to  ele- 
gance, disfigured  by  rhe  rude  hand  of  an  unskilful  artist,  or  mu- 
tilated by  time  and  accident,  the  plates  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  originals.  In  some,  t'ie  enchantin"'  grace,  and  elegant 
contour  of  the  Hindu  female  form,  are  wili  delineated.  But  the 
great  proportion  consists  of  the  household  gods,  the  Dii  Lares 
of  the  lower  classes.  They  exhibit  their  bumble  efFdrts  to  pro- 
pitiate the  God  of  the  univi?rse,  by  sacrifices  suited  to  the  feeble 
me^tns  of  the  votary.  Such  rude  emblems  were  venerated  by  ii\'^ 
progenitors  of  those  v/ho  conquered  the  world ;  wiier-j 
*  Jupiter  angusta  vix  totus  stabat  in  scde  ; 
Inque  Jovis  dextra  fiGtlle  fulmen  erat.  ' 

Ths  use  of  images  by  the  Hindus,  for  the  purpose  cf  heiglit-. 
ening  devotion,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Puraiias  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  notwirh>.tanding  this  circumstance,  go  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  equal  the  remaius  of  Egyptian  ScuJ'V^ 
ture  which  have  reached  us  ;  bsit  are  still  infinitely  inferior,  iu 
those  particulars,  to  most  nations,  afsiongst  whom  fc-ligion  i)vts 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  fine  arts.  We  think  it  probable, 
that  the  progress  of  sculpture  asid  painting  was  checked  ia  Egypt, 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  retajded  it  in  Hindustan.  The 
length,  breadth,  form  and  colour  of  every  limb  or  feature,  of  each 
of  their  mythological  personagts, — their  dress,  air  and  attitude,  are 
imperiously  prescribed  to  the  Hindu  artist,  by  the  works  which  he 
coiisiders  as  sacred.  We  recollect,  in.  particular,  that  \\i^  Matsija 
Piirdna  exhibits  a  v'ery  full  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  cf  the 
-artist.  Mr  Moor  could  easily  liav^  procured' a  translation  of  this 
from  his  learned  friend  Dr  Wilkics  ;  and  if  the  work  shall'  attai.a 
a  second  edition,  we  v/ould  recommend  it  as  a  valuable,  curion* 
and  appropriate  addition  to  his  preseiu  series  of  eagravitigs.  The 
most  copious  treatise,  however,  on  this  subject  that  we  have  met 
with,  is  coiiiprised  in  a  woik  in  the  Imperial  library  at  I?ariSf  en- 
titled Hayasiras :  but  the  manuscript  did  not  specify  from  wha? 
|rariina  it  was  extracted.     V/e  subjoin  au  eiiract  from  it* 

♦•  liwara." 
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'*  Iswara  "  (Osiris,  or  Bacchus). 

*  Let  the  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs  of  j^war,!  be  brawny  and 
muscular ;  his  colour  that  of  the  beams  of  the  crescent  which 
decorates  his  brow ;  his  long  hair  must  be  knotted  in  many  con- 
volutions ;  his  shoulders  covered  by  a  tyger's  skin  5  his  ten  arms 
ornamented  with  bracelets  of  snakes  •,  pendents  hang  from  his 
ears  5  his  face  bright,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  a  sword,  a  club, 
a  trident,  and  other  v/eapons,  are  perceived  in  his  hands.  When 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  the  vanquisher  of  Tripnra,  during 
the  conflagration  of  the  city,  he  has  sixteen  arms,  of  which  one 
wields  the  unerring  Pinaca.  When  the  moon  of  Vaisakha  ushers 
jn  his  feast,  he  is  depicted  as  dancing  amidst  a  crowd  of  sportive 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  to  the  sound  of  instruments  touched  by  ce- 
lestial musicians.  In  the  character  of  Yogheswara,  his  aspect 
must  be  terrific. '  Here  follow  the  different  proportions  of  his 
iirobs  and  features  in  those  four  forms. 

Mr  Moor  v/ouM  certainly  have  produced  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive work,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  subjoining  to 
each  engraving,  a  concise  account  of  the  mythological  adventures^ 
or  of  the  character  represented  ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
plements and  emblems  exhibited.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this  merit 
(which  we  should  have  prized  highly),  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  fill  nearly  4.50  quarto  pages  with  extracts  from  the  Asiatic 
Researches  ;  a  work  of  various  merit,  and  unequal  claims  to  con- 
fidence. Here  we  have  the  accuracy  and  erudition  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  mixed  with  the  often  fanciful,  but  always  ingenious  con- 
jectures of  Major  Wilford  ;  and  the  brilliant,  but  sometimes  un- 
certain speculations  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

One  defect,  v/hich  must  detract  exceedingly  from  the  value  of 
this  work,  results  from  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
keeping  the  subjects  distinct.  In  his  account  of  one  divinity,  the 
incidental  mention  of  anotlier,  leads  our  author  into  a  digres- 
sion j  and  the  reader  may  consider  himself  as  fortunate,  if  he  does 
not  meet  with  several  others  in  his  road,  before  he  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  chapter.  The  confusion  resulting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  precise  ideas,  on  a  sub- 
ject naturally  involved  in  some  perplexity,  frCm  the  multlplieity 
and  novelty  of  the  characters  and  attributes. 

The  unassuming  and  gcod-humoured  tone  of  philanthropy 
which  pervades  Mr  Moor's  bock,  is  calculated  to  disarm  the  seve- 
rity of  criticism.  We  cannot,  howe%'er,  so  far  forget  our  cen- 
sorial functions,  as  to  pass  unnoticed  the  numerous  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  original.  The  time 
of  our  readers  would  be  unprofitably  occupied  in  perusing  a  list 
of  them.     We  select  a  few,  nierely  as  a  caveat  to  such  of  his 
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readers  as  arc  not  orientalists.  In  page  187  we  learn,  that  *  Sa- 
cra is  otherwise  called  Sucra. '  Here  the  god  of  the  firmament, 
is  confounded  v/Ith  the  genius  of  the  planet  Venus  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  argument  is  lost  upon  it.  In  page  191  v/e  are  informed, 
that  *  Parasurdma,  and  Bdma  Chandruy  were  contemporaries.  * 
But  the  wars  of  Parasurama,  or  of  the  Brahmans,  against  the 
Xetri,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mulaca,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Aysahya,  eighi  generalwns  heiore  Rama  Chandra.  Mulaca  was 
preserved  from  the  exterminating  fury  of  the  conquerors,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  ;  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Naricava- 
cha,  or  with  feminine  armour.  Again,  *  the  word  devaly  or 
temple,  is  derived  from  deva,  a  god,  and  haveli,  a  house. '  Buf 
*  haveli '  is  Arabic,  and  consequently  cannot  be  its  origin,  which 
is  *  alaya, '  a  residence,  in  Sanscrit.  Again,  *  The  dubash  (a 
Persian  compound  word,  though  fev/  Dubashis  are  aware  of  it), 
is  derived  from  du,  two-,  and  bashi,  a  language.'  Notwith- 
standing the  chastisement  here  inflicted  on  them,  we  hope  the 
Dubashis  of  Madras  v/ill  continue  to  consider  the  word  as  San- 
scrit •,  since,  most  assuredly,  bashi  has  no  such  signification  in. 
Persian.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  more,  because  it  in- 
volves  an  important  geographical  error.  In  page  341,  our  author 
confounds  Duaraca,  the  capital  of  Crishna,  on  the  coast  of  Gu- 
2arat,  with  Drivira,  a  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  accommodating  nature  of  polytheifni  admits  and  invites 
the  introdu£lion  of  unknown  gods.  We  know,  from  indifputabk 
authority,  tliat  fcur  of  the  divinities  of  Greece  were  introduced 
to  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  in  times  comparatively  recent.  The 
worfiiip  and  tl-e  ftatue  of  Serapis  are  faid  to  have  been  tranfport- 
ed  from  Sinope  to  Egypt.  In  a  fubfequent  age,  the  worfhip  of 
Egyptian  divinities  became  fafiiionable  at  Rome.  The  longer, 
therefore,  the  duration  of  fuch  fuperftitions,  the  greater,  it  mzj 
be  fuppofed,  will  be  the  number  of  their  divinities,  both  foreign 
and  indigenous.  The  religion  of  India  is  probably  the  mofl:  an- 
tient  of  the  idolatrous  fyilems  ;  and  continues,  at  this  day,  the 
popular  belief  of  many  more  than  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  accordingly  find  the  Indian  Olympus  more  plentifully  (locked 
with  inhabitants,  than  any  other  goddery  on  record. 

The  Hindu  mythology  has  animated  all  nature.  It  has  peopled 
the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  waters,  with  innumerable- 
tribes  of  imaginai-y  beings,  arrayed  in  tints  borrowed  from  the 
fervid  im.aginations  of  tropical  climes. 

*  La  pour  nous  enchanter  tout  est  mis  en  usage  ; 
Tout  prend  un  corps,  une  ame,  un  esprit,  un  visage, 
Chaque  verlu  devient  une  divinite  : 
Mia^rve  est  la  prudence,  et  Venus  ia  bea»tc ; 
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Ce  n'cst  plus  la  vapeur  qui  produft  la  tonr.ere, 

Cest  Jupiter  arme  pour  efFrayer  la  terre  ; 

Un  orage  terrible  aux  yeux  des  matelots, 

Cest  Neptune  en  courroux  qui  gourmunde  les  fioLs  ; 

Echo  n'est  plus  un  son  qui  dans  I'air  retentisse, 

Cest  une  nymphe  en  pleurs,  qui  se  plaint  de  Narciise.  * 

Tt  may  perhaps  aflifl:  our  readers,  in  arranging  fuch  fa£ls  as  may 
come  to  their  knowledge  connedled  with  this  fubjet^,  to  inform 
them,  that  the  Hindu?  are  divided  into  tw^  great  fe£ls.  Thi'c 
if  the  firft  be  ccnfidered  as  the  orthodox,  Ghris  or  Bacchus  will 
be  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  fyftem  cor- 
refpond  with  fuch  pnrts  of  the  E5:ypri-'.n  tenets  as  have  been  pre- 
ferved  to  us  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  On  the  other  band,  if 
we  flu!!  adopt  the  opinions  of  i.heir  opponents,  Jupiter  will  af- 
fume  the  fupremacy,  and  the  Indian  doctrines  approximate  to  tlie 
popular  opinions  of  the  Creeks. 

The  mod  antient  worfliip  of  which  any  trare  is  left  in  Hin- 
t^uftan,  is  that  of  Ofiris  or  Bacchus,  wiiofe  Indian  names  are 
Ifwara  and  Baghefa.  In  him,  and  in  the  gods  of  his  fomily  or 
lineage,  we  fcogn'ze  the  divinities  adortd  by  the  antient  Egyp'' 
tians.  That  Ofiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  fame  divinity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  unaninrious  fuffrage  of  all  the  Vv-riters  cf  antiquity; 
But  the  mod  antient  Bacchus  was  not  celtbrated  as  the  god  of 
wine,  a  chara6ter  afcrihed  to  (hat  divinity  in  later  times.  The 
Egyptians  affrrt  that  Ofiris  conquered  India  ;  and  indeed  his  ex- 
pedition to  that  region  is  ihe  fubjcjSl  of  the  celebrated  epic  poem 
of  Nonnus.  We  by  no  means  contend  for  the  reality  of  thde ' 
expeditions  ;  but  it  is  an  indifputable  fc;£t,  that  the  worihip  cf  O- 
firis,  diftingiiilhed  by  the  fame  atrribute^  and  emblems,  has  con* 
Tinued  in  India,  from  the  earlir-fi  ages  to  this  day,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ifwara.  Thip,  we  think,  may  be  completely  prov-* 
cd,  by  a  comparative  furvey  of  both,  before,  as  patron  of  the 
vine,  he  afiumed  in  Europe  a  new  character.  . 

Ofiris  was  adored  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  in  Greece,  under 
the  emblem  of  the  Phallus.  It  is  under  the  fame  emblem  that 
),e  is  flill  venerated  in  Hinduftan  •,  and  Pnalla  is  one  of  the  names 
cf  Ifwara  in  the  Diclionary  of  Amara  Singha.  The  bid!  was 
facred  to  liim  in  Egypt.  Plutarch  aiTures  us,  that  feveri^l  na- 
tions of  Greece  d«'pi6i  Bacchus  with  a  bull's  heail ;  anti  thatj 
>'hen  he  13  invoked  by  the  women  of  Elis,  they  pray,  htm  to 
))a{lfn  to  their  relief  on  tlie  feet  of  a  bull.  In  India,  tUe  buii  is 
the  animal  cri  wh'c.h  he  always  -ippears  mounted  ;  and  he  is  thus 
reprt-fehted  in  feveral  of  Mr  Moor's  plates.  Hence,  one  of  his 
tSarfcrit  namts,  Vriib^dw'ija,  fignlfying — whof?  er'fign  is  a  bull. 
Plut:.rch  inforhis  us,  diat  '  Nilum  putrem  as  fervatorem-  fuse  re- 
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*  gionis,  ac  defluxum  Ofiridls  nominant. '  The  Ganges  in  like  man- 
ner is  fabled,  by  the  Hindus,  to  flow  from  the  trefies  of  Ifwara  ; 
hence  another  of  his  names,  Gangxdhars,  the  fupporter  of  the  Gan- 
ges. We  conceive,  by  the  way,  that  ScaUj^er  and  Selden  are  mif- 
taken  in  fuppoHng  that  Siris,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Nile,  is 
fynonymous  with  Ofiris.  Siris  feems,  to  us,  the  Sanfcrit  word 
Saras,  a  river  in  general,  or  the  river,  from  its  imputed  fuperic^ 
rity.  Ids  is  the  cor.fort  of  Ofiris  ;  La  that  of  Ifwara.  The  at- 
tributes of  the  goddeiles  might  be  fnown  to  correfpond  as  pre- 
cifely  as  thcfe  of  their  lords,  were  we  not  deterred  from  engag- 
ing in  the  difcuffton  from  an  apprehenfion  of  prolixity. 

The  attendants  of  ifwara  refemhie,  in  their  frantic  demeanour, 
the  furious  Bacchants  of  the  god  of  Naxos.  Maryy  tribes  ot' 
imaginary  beings  compofe  his  train.  The  Pramatha,  whofe  name 
denotes  intoxiculon  ;  and  the  Jacchi,  from  whom  he  derives  the 
appelliiion  of  Jacchro,  or  lord  of  the  Jacchi,  corrupted  into  Jac- 
chus,  by  his  Weilern  votaries.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  o£ 
the  appellations  by  which  the  Greeks  diftinguilh  Bacchus,  are 
alfo  ufed  by  the  Hindus  ;  but,  inftead  of  applying  them  to  Bag-*- 
hefa  himfelf,  the  latter  refer  them  to  his  fon,  whilft  both  na- 
tions have  their  le^jends  to  account  for  them.  Thus,  the  Greeks 
named  B.^cchus,  Dimeter,  having  two  mothers ;  the  Hindus  call 
Scanda,  the  fon  of  Baghefa,  Divimacri,  witit  the  fame  fignification. 
Pyrigenes,  born  from  fire  ;  and  its  equivalent,  in  Sanfcrit — Ag- 
r.ija,  are  refpe6tive!y  Greek  and  Indian  appellatives  of  Bacchus, 
and  of  Scanda.  The  title  of  Thriambus,  we  are  told  by  Diodo- 
rus,  was  alTumed  by  the  Greek  Deity  in  his  triumph  after  the  con- 
quell  of  India.  Tryambo,  in  like  manner,  is  one  of  the  moft  com- 
mon appellations  of  :he  Indian  Bacchus  -,  but  we  are  not  aware  o£ 
its  fignification. 

We  believe  we  have  done  more  than  was  requisite  to  prova 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Indian  divinity  ;  for 
our  readers  v/iii  remark,  that  our  proofs  do  not  rest,  in  this  in- 
stance, on  analogy  of  sounds,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  fortui- 
tous, but  on  that  analogy,  combined  with  the  unity  of  the  attri- 
bntes  denoted  by  those  names,  which  it  is  impossible  should  be 
accidental.  We  embrace  this  occasion  to  point  out  a  most  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  royal  lines  of  India  and  of  E- 
gypt,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
iearried,  and  evidently  belongs  to  this  portion  of  our  subject. 

Arrian,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  informs  us,  that 
*  discedens  ex  India,  Dionysius  rebus  ita  constitutis,  regem  In- 
dis  pr.s:fecit  Spartenibatem,  unum  ex  amicis,  rerum  Bacchica- 
rani  peritissimum.  Ouo  mortuo,  ad  Budyam  ejus  filium  reg- 
num  transiit,  hujus  filius  Cradcvas  in  regnum  succcs&it ;  atque 
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exinde  per  muJtam  o^tatem,  regnum  a  patribus  in  fiUos  per  ma- 
nuni  est  traditum.  ' 

Now,  let  us  examine  how  far  this  statement  is  eh'.cidated  by 
the  Puranas.  The  supremacy  of  antient  India  was  enjoyed  by 
two  families,  both  descended  from  Menu,  the  first  king,  as  Me- 
nes  was  of  the  Egyptians.  Ilii,  daughter  of  Menu,  is  fabled  ta 
I\ave  married  Budha,  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury,  the  adopted 
son  of  Vrihaspati,  priest  of  Iswara.  We  have  therefore  Vrihas- 
pati  (evidently  the  Spartembitis  of  Megasfhcnes)  rerum  Bacchi- 
carum  perltissimum,  oucceeded  by  his  adopted  son  Budlia  (the 
Budya  of  Arrian),  whose  son  Pururavas,  called  Cradevas  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  founder  cf  a  long  dynasty  who  reigned  in  the 
city  of  Hastinapur. 

The  sovereigns  of  Egypt  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  have  trac- 
ed their  pedigree  through  Mercury  to  Menes.  After  Osiris,, 
reigned  Menes,  the  Menu  of  the  Indians.  His  successor  is 
called  Athotes,  which,  as  explained  by  Eratosthenes,  signifies 
Mercurio  genitus  ;  he  consequently  corresponds  with  the  Crade- 
v,as  of  Arrian.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  Menes,  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  taught  the  people  to  respect  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sa- 
crifices. The  institutes  ascribed  to  the  Indian  Jvlenu  cliiefly  re- 
late to  the  same  objects,  and  establish  the  unity  of  character  of 
these  legislators  of  primeval  tradition. 

.  V/hether  there  be  any,  and  what  degree  of,  historical  truth 
contained  in  these  passages,  can  now  only  be  the  subject  of 
conjecture.  One  inference,  liowever,  important  to  all  for  whom 
the  study  of  antiquity  has  any  charm.s,  is  the  perfect  coincidence 
of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  traditions  relative  to  the  foundation 
of  their  monarchical  government.  Had  any  particulars  been  pre- 
served of  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  INlenes,  we  might 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Indian  traditions  divtrge,  and  brancli  into  separate  dynasties^ 
But  the  early  connexion  between  those  nations,  of  whatever  na- 
ture it  may  have  been,  follows  as  an  indisputable  deduction  from 
the  facts  already  exhibited.  This,  indeed,  might  appear  sulhci- 
ciently  established  before,  by  that  most  remarkable  of  human  in- 
stitutions, the  division  into  casts,  which  prevailed  in  both  coun- 
tries. Wherever  that  is  found  to  have  existed,  we  are  entitled  to 
suspect,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  Indian 
rites,  v/ere  originally  connected  vvitli  it. 

The  supremacy  of  Visnu,  or  Jupiter,  we  conceive  to  have  been  a 
dogma  introduced  into  India  by  conquest,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  sons  of  Jove,  in  Grecian  mythclogy,  appear,  in  the  Puranas, 
under  the  more  decorous  character  of  Avaiara,  or  incarnations  of 
Visnu,  dcsct  tided  upcii  earth  for  the  acl.ievemer.t  cf  cbjects  im- 
port aju 
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portant  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Such  of  them  as  appeared  in 
human  form,  we  consider  as  undoubtedly  historical  personages. 
The  worship  of  the  Avatara  is  unquestionably  long  posterior  to 
the  great  outlines  of  the  Indian  system,  and  decidedly  referable 
to  the  deification  of  heroes,  who  are  thus  aggregated  with  ima- 
ginary beings.  In  this  light,  v/e  consider,  1st,  Parasuramn,  a 
Brahman  urho,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  his  own 
tribe,  conquered  India.  2d,  Rama  Chandra,  king  of  Ayodhia 
(Oude),  eight  reigns  later,  who  carried  his  arms  into  Ceylon. 
This  fact,  recorded  in  the  Puranas,  is  confirmed  by  the  traditions 
of  that  island.  3d,  Hericrisna,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Hercules^ 
the  chief  of  the  Suraseni,  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, and  born  in  the  city  which  Ptolemy  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  Madura  deorum  ;  he  was  contemporary  with  the  sove- 
reign of  Ayodhia,  sixteenth  in  succession  from  Ramachandra» 
*  Ouintus  (Hercules)  in  India,  qui  Belus  dicitur, '  says  Cicero. 
Bilies  is,  in  fact,  a  name  of  Visnu,  and  signifies  lord  of  the  a- 
byss.  The  legend  explanatory  of  this  title,  connects  the  Assyri- 
an, Grecian,  and  Indian  mythology,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  most  re- 
markable one.  We  may  possibly  revert  to  it.  4th,  Sakya  Singha, 
king  of  Ayodhya,  commonly  called  Buddha,  or  the  philosopher, 
was  founder  of  the  sect  of  Bauddha.  He  reigned  in  Ayodhya, 
the  twentieth  in  succession  from  his  ancestoi",  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Crisna. 

These  four  Aviitara,  or  incarnations  of  Visnu,  we  conceive,  may 
be  safely  regarded  as  deified  heroes.  In  the  spirit  of  Grecian  my- 
thology, they  would  be  sons  of  Jupiter.  The  third  and  fourth  only 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is 
the  first  writer  who  mentions  Buddha.  *  Sunt  autem  ex  Indis  qui 
Buttle  prssceptis  parent,  quern  propter  insignem  virtutem  ut  deum 
honorarunt. '    We  must  begin,  however,  with  the  paternal  deities. 

We  translate  a  passage  from  the  Purana,  entituled,  Brahma, 
vaivartica,  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  character  ascribed  to  Ju- 
piter and  Visnu  ;  only  premising,  that  in  conformity  to  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  its  author,  Visnu  is  here  styled  Crisna  j  and  his 
goddess,  Radha. 

'  Ganga  (the  Ganges),  was  originally  a  nymph  of  wonderful 
beauty,  who  inhabited  Paradise.  She  became  enamoured  of  Crisna, 
and,  concealing  her  face  with  her  robe,  stood  immoveable  in  his  pre- 
sence, her  eyes  fixed  on  his  radiant  countenance.  The  jealousy  of 
Rhadha  (Juno)  was  excited.  Followed  by  her  innmerable  attend- 
ants, she  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  seated  herself  on 
her  throne  of  gems.  The  timid  Ganga  trembled  at  her  aspect,  and 
dissolved  with  terror.  The  goddess  speaks.  "  Who  is  this  nymph. 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  who,  with  half  concealed  visage,  and  eyei 
ppajkling  with  desire,  thus  crazes  on  thy  sacred  person  ?    This  is  not 
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the  first  timgrtlitf  skies  have  witnessed  the  infidelity  of  their  lord. 
When  I  d^^'ted  thee  dallying  in  a  grove  of  sandal  with  Viraja,  the 
figure  of  a  quadruped  concealed  thy  shame,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  river.  Still,  pursued  by  thee,  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
mighty  ocean.  The  same  forest  was  the  scene  of  thy  amours  with 
the  nymph  Sobha  (beauty).  Again,  thou  assumedst  the  form  of  an 
Animal.  Whilst  her  spirit  fled  to  the  moon,  and  thou  dividedst  her 
body  amongst  gems,  flowers,  and  black-eyed  damsels.  The  woods 
of  Vrindavan  afrorded  thee  a  retreat  with  the  shepherdess  Prabha 
(lustre).  On  my  arrival,  her  spirit  transmigrated  to  the  solar  orb  ; 
of  her  body  thou  madest  a  distribution  ;  the  god  of  fire  obtained  a 
part ;  and  some,  as  gold,  gives  brightness  to  the  crowns  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  When  I  found  thee,  unexpectedly,  on  a  bed  of  vernal 
buds  reclined  in  company  with  the  fair  Xama  (patience)  ;  alarmed 
at  my  voice,  thou  gatheredst,  as  they  lay  dispersed,  thy  yellow 
robes,  thy  lyre,  thy  necklace  of  flowers,  and  thy  crest  of  gems. 
Thee  I  forgave ;  when  thou  bestowedst  a  portion  of  her  body  on  the 
pious  anchoret,  a  portion  on  the  sick,  and  a  portion  on  the  studious.  ' 

The  worship  of  Crisna  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  superseded 
that  of  Visnu  himself;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at 
a  remote  period.  Clemens  remarks,  that  *  Strabo  apud  Indos 
philosophorum  faelt  dupliccm  distinctionem,  ut  essent  vel  cam- 
pestres,  vel  montani ;  quorum  alteri  Bacchum  (Baghesa) ;  Hercu- 
lem  (Hericrisna)  imprimis  coltbant  alteri. '  It  was  most  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  Crisna,  th:it  the  Vedas  assumed  their  present 
form,  and  that  the  Puranas  were  composed,  of  which  the  works 
wh.'ch  now  bear  that  name  are  appar(?ntly  but  abstracts.  His 
deification  took  phce  daring  his  own  lifetime  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment on  the  throne  of  the  prince  whose  party  he  espoused  in  the 
war  of  the  Mahabharat,  and  who  was  the  first  of  his  votaries, 
completed  the  change  in  the  system  of  belief,  by  the  admission 
of  Crisna  amonost  the  gods,  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  or  son 
of  Jupiter.  This  event  we  consider  as  the  conquest  of  India  by 
Hercules,  which  Megasthenes  has  treated  as  altogether  fictitious, 
altliough  he  seems  to  attach  credit  to  the  expedition  of  Bacchus. 
"We  will  now  endeavour  to  state,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
perspicuity,  the  principal  features  of  the  theogony  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  as  deduced  by  th^em  from  their  sacfed  works. 

One  great  and  incomprehensible  Being  has  alone  existed  from 
all  eternity.  Every  thing  we  behold,  and  we  ourselves,  are  por- 
tions of  him.  The  soul,  mind,  or  intellect,  of  gods  and  men, 
and  of  all  sentient  creatures,  are  detached  portions  of  tl.e  Univer- 
sal Soul,  to  which  at  stated  periods  they  are  destined  to  return. 
But  the  mind  of  finite  beings  is  impressed  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  illusions,  which  they  consider  as  real,  until  again  united 
to  the  great  fountain  of  truth.     Of  these  illusions,  the  first  and 
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most  essential  is  termed  Ahangcar,  or  individuality.  By  lis  'm~ 
iluence,  when  detached  from  its  source,  the  soul  becomes  igno- 
rant of  its  own  nature,  origin  and  destiny.  It  considers  itself  as 
a  separate  existence,  and  no  longer  a  spark  of  the  Divinity,  a 
link  of  one  immeasureable  chain,  an  infinitely  small  but  itidispen- 
sable  portion  of  one  great  whole.  The  divine  being  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  the  object  of  worship  ;  he  is  named  Brainn,  a 
noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  first  created  beings  v/ere  the  persons  of  the  Hindu  Triad» 
viz.  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Iswara.  The  name  of  tl^e  first  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  expand  :  to  him  was  assigned  the  task  of 
creation.  The  name  of  Visnu  comes  from  the  root  vis,  which 
means  to  penetrate  or  pervade:  the  v/orld,  after  its  creation,  was 
entrusted  to  him  to  preserve.  The  word  Iswara  signifies  powerhd. 
His  is  the  power  of  destruction,  or  rather,  as  the  Hindus  consi- 
der it,  of  renovation,  or  mut?.tion  of  form,  which  implies  tha 
destruction  of  that  which  precedes.  Hence,  the  phallus,  the 
embiem  of  production,  becomes  that  of  the  god  of  destruction. 
The  Roman  poet  has  distinctly  expressed  the  idea,  which  led  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  to  assign  this  apparently  incompatible 
symbol  to  Iswara. 

*  Haud  igitur  penitus  percunt  qu^cunqne  videntur  : 
Quando  alia  ex  alio  reficit  naturse,  nee  ullam 
Rem  gigni  patitur,  nisi  raorte  adjutam  aliena. ' 

And  again— 

*  Nam  quodcunque  suis  rnutatum  finibus  exit, 
Continue  hoc  mors  est  illius,  quod  fuit  ar.te. ' 

From  his  own  substance,  the  Divine  Being  then  formed  the  god- 
dess Prdcriti,  or  nature.  She,  under  diiferent  forms  and  names, 
is  the  consort  of  the  three  gods  who  govern  the  universe,  li^, 
As  Saraswati,  she  is  the  consort  of  i3rahma,  the  patroness  of 
learning,  the  goddess  of  eloquence,  and  the  invcntress  of  the 
lyre,  ^d,  As  Sri,  she  is  the  beloved  of  Visnu,  the  goddess  of 
abundance  and  of  fertility.  3ri,  As  Isa,  she  is  the  companion  of 
Iswara,  and  the  vanquisher  of  the  giants.  These  were  the  gods 
(deva)  produced  by  t.he  volition  of  the  Deity.  All  other  beings 
were  produced  by  Brahma,  after  creating  the  world. 

The  first  rational  beings  created  by  Brahma,  were  the  seven 
Rishi,  or  patriarchs,  and  their  wives,  each  of  whom  had  a  nu- 
jnerous  offspring.  They  are  still  seen  in  the  Pleiades,  and  in  the 
seven  blight  stars  of  Ursa  Major.  'I'hey  are  termed  collective! v 
*  iVIanes, '  because  they  emanated  from  the  mind  (m?''?.)  of 
Brahma.  In  the  person  of  the  eighth  Rishi,  called  Daxa,  Brahma 
himself  became  incarnate.  He  hitd  a  numerous  family  cf  dau^^h- 
ter;;  the  mothers  of  the  dcva»a,  or  benevolent  genii,  to  whom 
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are  enfrlir.ted  tlis  superlntendancc  cf  particular  parts  of  nature  •, 
and  also  cf  the  Daicya,  or  Titans,  malevolent  genii,  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  former,  and  employed  in  counteracting  their  be- 
neficent designs.  The  mother  of  the  devata  was  Aditi,  daughter 
of  Daxa  ;  she  produced  twelve  Aditya,  or  suns.  Their  names 
are  tliose  of  the  sun,  during  the  twelve  months  \  and  both  Visnu 
and  Iswara,  were  incarnated  as  sons  of  Aditi.  The  mother  of  the 
Titans,  was  Dili,  daughter  of  D.ixa.  This  is  manifestly  the 
origin  of  Dispater,  an  appellation  of  Pluto.  When  her  descend- 
ants, become  formidable  to  gods  and  men  by  their  power  and 
Vvickedness,  Visnu,  as  preserver  of  the  world,  descends  upon 
earth  in  a  mortal  form,  to  repress  their  enormities.  But,  coeval 
with  the  devata,  like  them  they  are  fated  to  continue,  until  the 
general  dissolution  of  nature  involve  both  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion. 

The  four  casts  rprung  from  different  parts  of  Brahma's  body. 
By  intermixture,  their  number  is  increased.  By  dispersion  to 
distant  regions,  unaccompanied  byBrahmans,  the  earth  is  now  re- 
plenished with  nations  ignorant  of  the  Veda,  and  of  the  rites 
prescribed  to  Menu  by  Brahma,  for  the  observance  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

But  tiie  vicissitudes  of  the  world  arc  compared  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  wheel  round  its  axis.     Periodical  destructions  and  reno- 
vations succeed  each  other  at  stated  periods.     Some  are  partial, 
and  only  sweep  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  others  are  uni- 
versal, when  the  illusions  which  generate  all  physical  phenomena 
are  discipa'ed,  and   the  detached  portions  of  the  divine  essence, 
which  alone  we  contemplate   under  forms  so   infinitely  varied, 
r.re  again  united  to  their  source,  until  the  time  rolls  round  for  call- 
ing new  vv'orlds  into  existence.     Then,  again,  the  triad  will  be 
feprcduced,  and  the  same  events  recur  in  the  same  order. 
*  Fuiise  antehac  eadem  omnia  credis, 
t:cd  periisse  hominum  torrenti  sxcla  vapore, 
Aut  cecidisse  urbeis  magno  vexamine  mundi, 
Aut  ex  imbribus  assiduis  exisse  rapaceis 
Per  terras  amneis,  atque  oppida  cooperuisse. ' 
We  have  not  touched  on  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^ 
because  that  is  ful!y  explained  in  the  Institutes   cf  Menu.     The 
other  dogmata  may  ">e  epitomised  in  the  iollowing  heads — I.  TJjc 
existence  of  one  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to 
Xfvhom  all  must  return.      2.  A  tripartite  division  of  the  good 
sprinciple,  for  thfe  purposes  of  creation,  preservation  and  renova- 
ition.     3.  The  necessary  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  occupied 
in  couiireractlng  t})e  benevolent  purposes  of  the  fust,  in  their 
.execution  by  the  devata,  or  subordinate  genii,  to  whom  is  en«> 
^rui-ied  the  controul  ever  the  variciis  operaticas  of  nature. 
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We  now  take  leave  of  a  study,  which,  nof'.vithstnuding  the 
wonderful  elucidations  it  affords  of  the  primeval  traditions  of  the 
tinman  race,  we  have  never  considered  in  any  other  I'ght  than 
as  an  innocent  and  rational  amusemeJit.  Those  elucidations  are 
.not  confined  to  one  people,  flindu  mythology  illiistratfs  the 
little  that  is  extant,  and  suggests  some  part  of  what  is  lost,  in 
•that  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  opinions  of  the  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  Greece,  the  founders  of  schools,  have 
reached  us  in  some  detail.  The  system  of  popular  belitjf,  which 
influenced  the  mass  of  the  comm-anity,  has  irrecoveiably  perish- 
ed. Tiie  fragmet.ts  of  Sanconiaiho,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod, 
■the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  some 
passages  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  comprise  all  the  information 
on  the  subject,  derived  from  ancient  writers,  that  is  not  purely 
incidental. 

.  A  very  superficial  view  of  the  sys'em,  such  as  it  has  reached  us, 
is  sufiicierit  to  demonstrateth.it  we  possess  only  detached  fragments, 
and  that  in  order  to  fit  it,  even  for  popular  belief  at  Athens  or  Mem- 
phis, explanations  must  have  been  afforded,  an.d  currently  received, 
that  are  now  wanting.  To  sele<:t  one  instance  only.  Could  the 
most  supcrtitious  and  ignorant  of  mortals  believe,  that  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  rex  coelicolarum,  pater  omnipotent,  opifex  mun- 
<!i,  hominum  mundique  origo,  &c.  be  himself  the  soii  of  Saturn 
king  of  Crete,  and  ot  his  wife  Rhea  ?  The  context uie  seems  so 
ir.aitificial,  ard  the  absurdity  so  manifest,  that  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  conclude,  that  some  mystery  was  revealed  by  the  prictts, 
to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  sense  of  mai-kind.  The  same 
ob.5trvation  is  applicable  to  Gsiris,  at  v/hose  birth,  according  to 
Plutarch,  3  voice  was  heard,  announcing  that  the  lord  of  all 
was  come  to  the  v/orld.  But,  this  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  di- 
■vinities,  was  himscii  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  who  have  not  transmitted  the  Egyptian  names  of  his 
progenitors,  but  only  those  of  their  Grecian  representativef. 
The  Hindu  mythology  suggests  the  explanation  which  this  ob- 
.vious  incorgruity  must  have  received,  before  it  could  become  a 
p.iit  of  the  populir  bel  ef. 

Vv^'e  have  h.^zarded,  perhaps  raslily,  the  assertion,  that  the 
mythology  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  ant'quity  v/as  suscept- 
ibie  of  elucidation,  from  a  collation  with  that  of  the  Hindus. 
We  shall  endeavour,  how< vtr,  to  justify  our  position  ;  premising 
that,  of  a  number  of  examples  which  might  be  furnished,  our 
lin  its  unavoidably  confine  us  to  one  selected  from  each.  To  be- 
gin with  the  countries  adjacent,  let  us  first  consider  the  facts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia. 

Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of  the  Psrsian  religion,  unquestion." 
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ably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  Greek  historians  concerning  the  remarkable  change 
■which  had  so  recently  taken  place.  The  system  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  reform,  was  that  of  Husheng.  But,  previously  to  this 
monarch,  a  race  of  princes,  whose  tenets  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Hindus,  constituted  in  Persia  the  Mahiibadian  dy- 
nasty;  concerning  whom  the  author  of  the  Dablsfan  has  collect- 
ed some  wonderfully  interesting  particulars.  Although  we  con- 
sider these  traditions  to  be  authentic,  yet,  as  they  rest  solely  on 
ihe  authority  of  Mohsan  Fani,  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  them 
in  order  to  prove  the  analogy  between  the  Indi;rfn  institutions 
and  those  of  ancient  Persia,  before  Zeratusht,  or  Zoroaster.  For, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Persian  v/riters,  that  nation  was 
at  one  period  divided  into  four  casts,  similar,  in  number  and 
occupation,  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  The  author  of  the  Dabistan 
attributes  this  institution  to  a  prince  of  the  Rlahabadi-ui  dynasty j 
and  in  this,  we  believe  he  is  correct.  All  the  Persian  liistorians 
adopt  tlie  account  given  by  the  poet  Firdusi,  who  ascribes  it  to 
Gemshid.  Were  this  the  place  for  such  a  discussion,  we  could 
prove  that  this  division  subsisted  as  late  as  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes, — probably  until  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  and  that 
several  tribes  or  nations,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  were  in  fact 
casts.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  Gemshid  is  the  per- 
son whom  the  Greeks  frequently  allude  to,  under  the  name  of 
Achsemenes.  We  translate  tlie  account  of  this  transaction  given 
by  the  poet  Firdusi,  in  his  Shah  Nama. 

*  He  selected  from  the  people  a  tribe,  called  Caturians,  for  the 
priesthood.  He  separated  them  from  the  rest,  and  fixed  places  of 
■worship  for  them  on  the  mountains.  Devotion  became  their  only 
en'.ployment ;  their  station,  in  the  front  of  the  sacred  fire.  He 
jhen  selected  another  cast  \  whom  he  called  Escavians — lion-heart- 
ed ;  strenuous  in  fight ;  the  glory  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  country. 
By  them  was  the  kintjly  throne  supported  j  by  them,  the  habitations 
of  man  protected.  Know,  that  the  Stbaisa  were  the  third  cast  :  Is 
it  possible  to  contemplate  t,hem  without  emotion  ?  They  sow, 
they  labour,  and  they  reap';  contentedly  they  dwell  in  the  humble 
cottage.  In  the  enjoyment  of  isecessaries,  they  live  remote  from 
control;  the  sound  of  reproach  lacerates  not  their  ears.  The  fourth 
cast  was  named  Hnnukhush ;  constantly  active  and  assiduous. 
With  minds  perpetually  ;inxious,  they  ply  mechanical  arts.  ' 

The  account  of  Khonilemir,  the  historian,  is  conformable  to 
that  of  the  poet.  We  add  ir — *  Gemshid  divided  the  people 
into  four  casts.  One  he  commanded  to  employ  themselves 
in  learning ;  another  was  ttiken  into  the  militarv  service ;  a 
i;hird  lie  devoted  to  af^ricuUure  and  cultivation;  to  a  fourth  he 
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assig:ned  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  prohibited  each  from  engaging 
in  the  occupation  allotted  to  another.' 

The  word  div,  in  modern  Persic,  signifies  a  magician.  In 
Sanscrit,  it  signifies,  1st,  a  god  •,  and,  2dly,  a  brabm-in.  From 
the  downfall  of  the  Mahabadian  dynapty,  or  tb.e  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  by  Rusheng,  we  find  the  kings  of  Pi^rsia  con- 
stantly at  war  v/ith  these  magicians.  The  religion  of  Husheng 
was  probably  simple  fire  worsliip,  without  temples  or  iraiages. 
But  the  Divs  never  lost  their  influence,  and  the  people  remained 
attached  to  their  idolatrous  superstitions.  "We  find,  from  the 
Zendavesta,  that  Zoroaster  fcund  the  pure  religion  of  Husheng 
superseded  by  the  magical  rites  of  the  Divs,  who  were  in  great 
credit  at  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  opposed  with 
all  their  influence  the  reform  he  meditated.  That  these  divs 
were  Brahmans,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  •,  when  we  know  that 
the  Persian  writers,  at  this  day,  uniformly  speak  of  the  Brah- 
mans as  magicians,  and  of  Hindustan  as  tlie  land  of  encliar.t- 
ment.  This  obvious  eiucidation  of  Persian  history  never  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  any  who  have  treated  of  it.  ]]ur  the  whole 
of  the  Zendavf  sta  tends  to  confirm,  the  justice  of  our  conclusion. 

*  Les  magiciens  (divs),'  says  M.  Anquetil,  *  ctoient  ceux  qui 
honoroient  ies  mauvais  genies. '  Unquestionably  ; — and  les  vian- 
vais  genies  v/ere  the  Indian  gods.  The  success  of  Zoroaster,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  divs,  was  nearly  complete.  For,  Herodo- 
tus, Vv'ho  {if  we  mistake  not)  was  born  in  the  sam.e  year  that 
Darius  died,  gives  us,  in  fact,  an  enumeration  cf  the  objects  of 
Persian  adoration,  similar  to  these  we  collect  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta, He  only  omits  to  menticn,  that  the  rites  he  describes  had 
been  recently  introduced,  and  supplanted  a  more  complex  sys- 
tem. Let  us  examine  his  account—'  Perfje  ncque  statuas,  neque 
templa,  neque  aras  consecrare  fas  putant. '  These  circumstances 
prove  the  expulsion  of  the  divs.  '  PJoris  habeiit,  editissimis 
conscensis  montibus,  Jovi  faccre  sacra,  omnem  gyrum  cocli  So- 
vem  appellantcs.'     Jove  is  here  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Zendavesta. 

*  Soli,  iunxque  sacrificant,  &  telluri,  igni,  aquas  Scventis.  *— 
All  these  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  Hindustan  ;  it  is  the 
temples,  images  and  altars  only,  which  Zoroaster  banished. 
These,  however,  were  not  long  abn^nt  j  although  it  was  not  from 
the  Indians,  but  their  v/estern  neighbours^  that  the  Persians  re- 
placed them.  For  Strabo  informs  us,  that  *  in  Cappadocia  esS 
maxime  Magorum  muititudo,  qui  Pyrcellii  vccisntur  ;  sacra  faint 
Anailidis  &  Omanis  delubris,  &  Omani  statuam  in  pompa  duci- 
tur. '  Anaitis  V'as  the  Persicin  Venus  ;  and  Nuhid  the  name  of 
that  planet  at  this  day. 

We  £ubjoin  some  extremely  interejting  lllujtratlcnG  of  antienc 
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J'ersic  history  ;  because,  as  the  subject  has  never  been  treated 
before,  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  it,  our  readers  wi!i  be  a- 
mused  with  some  remarkable  coincidences.  Zoroaster  Magus, 
the  last  reformer  of  that  name,  undoubtedly  lived  in  the  rcijjn  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  ;  but  the  Greek  writers,  in  genera),  consider 
him  as  of  much  higher  antiquity.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  has  b?en  erroneously  explained  by  M..  Anquetil  ; 
that  its  original  signification,  like  the  word  *  Buddha,'  signified 
a  philosopher;  and  that  it  has  been  applied  to  several  persons  in 
remote  ages.  Suidas  mentions  two,  of  whom  neither  can  be  the 
last  reformer  of  the  Magian  rites.  Tlie  first,  he  says,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Magi,  and  lived  500  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  He  composed  four  books  on  natural  history  and  astro- 
logy. The  second  Zoroaster  lived  under  Ninus  king  of  E;iby- 
lon,  and  was  an  astronomer.  The  existence  of  the  second  is 
attested  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (whose  authority  for  the  traditions 
of  his  country  Ave  highly  estimate) — *  Scmiramis  Zoroastro  Mago 
l*Iedoram  principi,  AssyrisNinivisque  prscfecturam  dedit. '  The 
las;  reformer  appears,  then,  to  have  been  the  third  of  that 
name. 

The  coincidence  we  are  now  about  to  mention,  ;?ppcars  to  us 
of  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  nature.  The  Puranas  divide 
mankind  into  two  classes  ;  ist.  Aria  ;  and,  2dly,  Mlechch'ha.  The 
latter  term  signifies  barbarian.  The  first  denotes  those  people 
who  conform  to  the  In.lian  rites  and  institutions;  amongst: 
•which,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  division  into  casts.  Now, 
this  division  subsisted  in  Egypt  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  ^ria 
one  of  its  most  anticnt  names.  In  the  following  passages  from 
iStephanus,  all  the  proper  names  arc  Sanscrit  v/ords  ;  it  will  be 
found  in  his  treatioe  *  D:  Urbibus,'  undtr  the  article  vEria. 
*  R.imesses  frater,  Avmais,  ^■Egyotus  dictus,  regnum  obtinuit 
in  ^gypto  annos  68,  regionem  a  ?uo  nomine  j^Lgyptum,  quse 
f  riraum  Mesrrea  (Misrea,  it  should  he),  G'-aecis  vcro  ^ria  nuii- 
cupata  est,  nenok^imiivic. '  Here  we  fi.id  ^ICria,  ma-iite-uly  the 
Aria  of  the  Puranas,  appiifd  to  Egypt,  where,  undoubtedly,  the 
Indian  rites,  at  least  the  division  into  c;ists,  v/aa  prevalent.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  division  into  casts  also  subsisted  in  Per- 
sia ;  and,  in  the  same  manr.er,  it  also  was  CAlied  Ar".;i,  This  is 
t]ie  name  by  which  it  is  mentioned  \u  a  Greek  ins.  r  ption  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Porsepolis,  translated  by  rha-  able  orientalist 
M.  de  Sacy.  *  Arii,'  Siys  Srcphaivus,  *  Persica  regio  est.'  The 
modern  Persians  call  it  A^ran,  and  denve  its  name  from  A'.ia], 
a  son  of  Fericlun.  Yv^e  beiiove  there  can  now  but  little  di  ubt 
remain  of  its  rp:.i  or;?!;!. 

The  name  of  Aria  v/as  properly  bestowed,  in  the  Hindu  sense^ 
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,0n  the  empire  of  Persia,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Divs,  and  the 
esrab'ishmeiit  of  Ignicolism  by  Husheng.  But  let  us  see  whe- 
ther this  Jegislntor  himself  be  totally  unknown  to  the  western 
world.  We  insert  fromSuidas  the  account  given  by  the  Greeks, 
of  the  first  establishment,  in  Persia,  of  the  worship  cf  fire  ;  to 
which  v/e  shall  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  nccoutU  of  that  c- 
"vsnt,  given  by  the  poet  Ferdnsi,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  ^wn  conclusions.  *  Perseus,'  says  Saidas,  '  Medis  quoque 
victis,  nomen  regionis  mutavit,  eamque  Persidein  appellavir. 
Edocuit  eciam  quosdani  Persas  ncfaria  Gorgonia  sacra,  quos  vo- 
icavit  Magos.  Illis  etiam  temporibus,  globus  ignis  de  coido  dc- 
lapsus  est,  unde  Perseus  ignem  ceplt,  &  i!!i  gcnti  sorvaudurn  & 
colendum  tradidit,  ut  de  co?!o  delatum.  Merrhus  fuit  ejus  fi- 
Jius. '  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  account  fur- 
nished in  the  Shah  Namn,  by  the  poet  Ferdusi,  of  the  origin  cf 
ignicolism  in  Persia.  *  One  day  the  king  (Musheng)  retired  to 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  attendants  ;  some- 
thing appeared  at  a  distance  of  enormous  magnitude,  black,  tre- 
mendous and  glossy.  Its  two  eyes  seenic-d  fonn'ains  cf  blood  ; 
the  smoke  which  issued  from  its  rnouih  obscured  the  air.  The 
prudent  Kusheng  contemplated  it  circumspectly  *,  he  seized  a' 
stone,  and  prepared  to  assail  it.  He  threw  it  with  the  force  of 
a  hero,  snd  the  serpent  no  longer  annoyed  the  world.  The 
stone  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  both  fell  to  pieces  by  tlie  percus- 
sion. A  brilliant  flame  sprung  from  the  contact ;  and  thus  fire 
became  the  production  of  stone.  The  king  prostrated  liimself 
before  God,  and  offered  devout  supplicatioriS,  for  having  t'lus 
obtained  the  sacred  lire,  for  wiiich  he  erected  a  sanctuary  on  that 
spot.  He  said,  this  fire  is  a  divinity  ;  let  it  be  worshipped  by 
all.  Night  came,  the  mountain  was  covered  with  fire ;  it  was 
Surrounded  by  the  king  and  his  attendants.  The  event  was  ce- 
lebrated by  a  feast,  the  name  of  which  became  th.it  of  the  au- 
spicious hero. '  The  son  of  Perseus  is  called  Merrhur.  by  Sui- 
das  ;  that  cf  Husheng,  JuJimiu-as,  by  the  Persian^;.  Husheng 
and  Perseus,  then,  both  introduced  a  new  religion  mto  Persia, 
and  that  the  worship  of  fire  ;  they  both  founded  a  dvnastv;  for, 
according  to  Kbondemir,  Husheng  was  the  first  cf  the  Pesh- 
dads,  or  antient  monarchs.  His  wliole  reign  was  spent  in  wars 
^'xih.  the  divs,  as  our  readers  probably  conjecture  already.  The 
singular,  and  hitherto  unremarked,  analogies  v.e  have  pointed 
our,  have  led  us  farther  than  we  originally  intended.  \V'"e  now 
proceed  to  consider  those  suggested  by  the  mytlic-logy  of  otiier 
antient  nations. 

OF  tliat  of  Phrygia,  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of  a  pafitive 
conclufion.  If  is  impolhble,-  however,  to  read  tne  accoun':  of  the 
jj-lics  »!ia^T.ifvd  at  the  fcait  of  the  riirvi'i^m  jroddefs. 
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*  Ubi  symbolam  sonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  reboant, 
Tibicen  nbi  canit  Phryx  curvo  grave  calamo, 
Ubi  capita  Msnades  vi  jaciunt  ederigerae, 
Ubi  sacra  sancta  acutis  alulatibus  agitant, ' 
"without  recognizing  the  perfe*!:!  reprefentation  of  that  of  the  goddefs 
Pracriti,  or  nature,  in  India.     Like  Cybele,  (lie  appears  mounted 
on  a  lion.     The  drum  beaten   at  her  feafhs  is  at  this  day  called 
Pindyma,  and   we  conceive  it  to   be  from  this  circum fiance  flie 
derives  the  appellation  of  Dindymene ;  and  not  from  a  mountain 
in  Phrygia,  probably  named   from   her  myfleries  being  celebrated 
there.     Her  priells  were  named  Curetas  ;  and  Curta  would  be  the 
Sanfcrit   appelb>tion  of  a  perfon,  who  had   undergone  the  opera- 
tion necefTary  to  qualify  him  for  that  oflice.     In  Cappadocia,  we 
iind   the   fame  goddefs   worfhipped  by  one  of  her  moft  common 
names  in  India,  Comala.     Strabo   gives  us  an  intercfling  account 
of  the  magnificence  of  her  temple  ;  her  name  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  lotos. 

The  analogy  between  the  Grecian  and  Hindu  mythology  has 
been  fo  copiouily  indicated  by  Sir  V/illiam  Jones,  and  Major  Wil- 
ford,  that  we  f!,all  altogether  wave  that  difcufTion,  and  proceed  to 
lefs  obvious  branches  of  our  fubje6ls. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Germans  trace  their  name 
and  origin  from  Teut,  or  Tnifco.  The  following  p^fiage  in  Ta- 
cirus  is  their  authority.  *  Celebrant  carminibus  anfiquis  (quod  u- 
num  apud  illos  memorin:  et  annalium  genus  eft,  Tuistonem  deum 
terra  editum  et  filium  M;innum,  originem  gentis,  conditorefque.* 
Ths  Indian  Menu,  foundt  r  of  the  fuft  kingdom,  was  the  offspring 
of  the  fuii,  cr  Savita.  His  name  is  derived  from  tlie  root  man, 
think;  and  fignifies  a  thinking  being.  Man  is  called  manava,  in 
Sanfcrit,  a  patronymic  derived  from  Menu.  The  word  '  man,* 
in  Gothic  and  Enghil;,  has  manifeftly  the  fame  origin.  Indeed, 
the  multitude  of  Gothic  terms  derived  from  Sanfcrit  roots,  is  (o 
great,  as  clearly  to  indicate  its  remote  affiliation  ;  if  we  adopt  the 
axiom  of  Mr  Tooke,  that  '  when  different  languages  employ  the 
fame,  or  a  Hmilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  called  the 
legitimate  parent,  in  whicii  the  true  meaning  of  the  v/ord  can  be 
found  in  familiar  ufe. ' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  mythology  of  antient  Italy,  where  we 
difcover  the  god  Faunus,  whom  we  fliall  have  no  difficulty  in 
prefenting  to  our  readers  in  his  Indian  coftume.  Pavan,  in  Latin 
Favon-ius,  is  the  god  of  the  wind,  the  Indian  ^olus.  The  Hin- 
dus have  affigned  regents  to  each  cardinal  and  intermediate  point 
of  the  ccmpiifs.  Pavan  is  the  regent  of  the  north-weft,  and  cor- 
yefponds  with  Favonius  in  that  p-rticular.  But  Faunus  is  obviouHy 
3  contradion  of  Favoniu'!,  as  may  eafily  be  proved.    And  the  Indian 

regent 
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regent  of  the  wind  and  of  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  globe,  ta 
denote  his  fwiftnefs,  shvays  appears  mounted  on  a  ftag.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  direilions  contained  in  the  Mntfya  Purana,  for  the 
fissure  of  Pavana,  *  Let  Pavanabc  drawn  young,  clothed  in  robes 
of  many  colours,  mounted  on  a  ileet  antelope,  a  ftandard  in  his  hand, 
which  the  wind  waves  behind  him,  as  he  cleaves  the  air. '  But,  in 
fevcral  of  the  drawings  we  have  feen  of  the  regents  of  the  points, 
Pavan  himfelf  did  not  appear;  and  tiie  north- weft  point  was  indi- 
cated by  his  antelope  or  fawn.  The  Romans  believed  that  Faunas 
returned  to  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  left  it  on  the  5th 
December.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind  during  the  interval, 
ufually  blew  from  the  eaft. 

It  was  now  our  intention  to  have  considered  the  remarkable 
analogies  prefented  by  the  mythologies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  the  AiTyrians  ;  but  we  have  already,  we  fear,  ex- 
haufted  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  will  therefore  conclude, 
with  one,  well  calculated  to  excite  attention.  Our  readers  arc 
probably  aware  that  one  awful  and  myfterious  monofyilable  com- 
prifes  the  name  of  the  Plindu  Triad.  Two  vowels  A  and  U 
typify  Brahma  and  Vifnu.  By  the  rules  delivered  by  the  Sanfcrit 
grammarians  to  preclude  cacophony,  thefe  coalefce  in  O  \  and  M 
denoces  Ifwara,  the  third  perfon  of  the  triad.  The  myfterious 
monofyilable,  therefore,  carefully  concealed  from  prophane  ears, 
is  Om.  The  powers  of  creation,  prefervaiion  and  renovation,  ap- 
pear, by  the  eftecfts  produced,  to  rcHde  in  a  fuperior  degree  in 
tlie  fun,  whofe  influence  efientially  determines  the  various  procefles 
of  nature.  One  of  the  moft  facred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India, 
Omcar,  was  dedicated  to  this  myfterious  union. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  pofl^fted  fome  dogmata  of  a  fim:- 
lar  nature.  In  the  hymn  to  the  Sun,  preferved  to  us  by  Martianus 
Capella,  after  enumerating  the  various  names  under  which  this 
divinity  was  adored, 

*  Te  Serapim,  Nilus  ;  Memphis  vencratur  Oslrim, '  &c. 

He  adds —  ^-^'  cui  littera  trina, 

Ccnformat  sacrum  nomen,  cognomen,  et  omen. ' 
If  the  explanation  of  this  pailage,  which  we  have  with  great  dif- 
iidence  ve?\rured   to  fuggeft,    be   not  tb.e   true  one,    wc   cannot 
readily  imagine  to  v/hat  thofe  lines  refer. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  exhibit  a  rapid  flcetch,  cf  what  fuperio?' 
erudition,  and  more  extenfive  combinations  than  v/e  can  pretend  to 
f  urnifh,.  might  ftill  efFv:£l  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  hiftory  oi 
remote  ages.  The  coincidence  of  opinions  prevalent  in  thofe  tim?s, 
:r<uurally  fuggelts  the  idea  of  affinity  or  intercourfe.  Dut  an  ex- 
«sniive  intercourfe  between  diftant  nations,  in  thofe  ertrly  ages, 
would  argue  the  esiftence  of  a  ftate  of  locletp  more  poHlhed 
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th?.n  we  fhould  be  juftified  to  aclmit,  by  the  nature  of  tlie  evU 
dence  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  tranfnniiTion  oi  certain  dog- 
mata by  coionization,  is  equally  confonant  to  hiilory>  reafon,  and 
what  we  aftualiy  know  of  the  fa£ls. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Documents,  including  the  Evidence 
heard  at  the  Bar,  laid  before  Parliament,  on  the  Subject  of'  the 
late  Expedition  to  the  Schddt.     Svo.     pp.  160.     I8i0. 

'e  take  some  blame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having  long  ago  put 
upon  record,  in  this  Journal,  a  short  and  readable  epi- 
tome of  this  most  memorable  expedition.  Our  good  intentions 
have  been  disappointed  oftener  than  once,  by  accidents  in  which 
our  readers  can  take  no  interest ;  but  it  is  better,  at  all  events, 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  now,  than  that  it  should  not  be 
done  at  all.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  subject,  to  be  sure, 
is  gone  by  ;  and  few  rtraders,  perhaps,  will  now  condescend  to 
read  five  pages,  on  a  topic  which  would  have  ensured  their  eager 
attention  through  fifty,  eighteen  months  2go.  In  other  respects, 
})Ov/ever,  the  delay  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  acquits  us 
of  all  factious  and  personal  feelings ;  and  gives  our  statement  a 
j^rcater  chance  of  making  a  perma:ient  impression,  than  if  it  had 
been  capable  of  being  represented  as  a  mere  echo  of  parliament- 
ary inculpations  then  actually  in  dependence,  or  a  device  to  pic- 
jTiote  the  ruin  of  a  ministry  under  trial.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  to 
consider  how  feeble  and  transitory  are  the  moral  impressions  that 
result  from  the  most  momentous  events  that  are  ordy  presented 
to  us  in  combination  with  party  and  personal  feelings  •,  and  if  it 
be  true,  that  we  are  every  day  moved  and  agitated  by  many 
things  of  which  history  v.'ill  disdain  to  take  any  cognizance,  it  is 
jio  less  true,  that  we  every  day  witness,  without  emotion,  many 
things  which  history  will  be  tempted  to  reject  as  incredible ;  and 
forget,  in  a  few  months,  what  will  excite  the  horror  and  disdain 
of  posterity  for  many  future  generations.  It  is  for  our  honour  and 
our  profit,  however,  to  anticipate  those  decisions  of  posterity  ;  and 
to  try,  at  least,  to  pl.-.ce  some  of  tlie  characteristic  events  of  our  own 
times  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  record, — disembarrassed  from 
the  perplexity  of  useless  details,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  vi- 
olence of  political  contention  and  individual  andmosity.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  reap  the  dear-bought  fruits  of  disastrous  experience  ; 
and,  while  the  men  are  yet  alive,  and  moving  in  the  visible  front 
of  public  life,  who  planned  this  lamentable  expedition,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  tlicir  voteS;  it  cannot  be  v.'Ithout  lis  us-j  to  lay  calnu 
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ly  and  dispassionately  before  the  public,  one  great,  finished,  and 
elaborate  specimen  of  the  talents  by  which  they  are  governed, — to 
appeal  to  broad,  certain,  and  most  importanty«?c/i',  for  the  satis-r 
faction  of  those  who  affect  a  distrust  of  argument, — and  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  as  choose  to  look  at  it,  a  plain,  expe- 
rimental test  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  those, 
to  whose  wisdom  and  vigilance  their  interests  have  been  confided. 

In  this  humble  attempt,  we  shall  employ  no  reasoning,  and 
draw  no  conclusions ;  but  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
simple  and  concise  statement  of  facts  that  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and  would  be  unfit  for  our  purpose  if  they  stood  in  need  of  any 
commentary. 

The  war  between  Austria  and  France  began  on  the  8th  of  April 
1809  j  the  battle  of  Aspcrn  was  fought  on  the  i^2d  of  May,  and 
known  here  on  the  fith  of  June  ;  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  armistice,  which  ended  in  a  peace, 
was  agreed  upon,  the  l2th  of  July  :  And  on  the  28th  of  July, 
sixteen  days  after  this,  the  expedition  ia  aid  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy sailed  from  this  country. 

The  opinions  laid  before  government  respecting  the  policy  and 
practicability  of  this  expedition,  were,  those  of  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  General  Brownrigg,  Colonel  Gordon,  General  Hope,  and 
Lieutenant- General  Calvert. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Sir  David  Dundas's  opi- 
nion. 

'  The  service  is  one  of  very  great  risk,  and  in  which  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  army  so  employed  may  be  very  precarious,  from  the  op- 
position made,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed,  in  the  operation  ; 
which  enables  the  enemy  to  assemble,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  force 
from  every  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland,  and  even  from 
Westphalia  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the  frontier 
of  France.'     Observations,  p.  11. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  Sir  David  Dundas  states,  in  his  evidence, 

*  That  from  his  knowledge  of  Antvi-erp  in  the  year  1794-,  he  was 
enabled  to  state,  that  the  citadel  was  a  very  considerable  one  cer- 
tainly, and  Vv'ould  require  a  siege  of  some  duration  to  take  it ;  that 
it  could  not  be  entered  without  a  regular  siege,  unless  it  was  sur- 
rendered. ' — '  It  has  been  surrendered  without  a  siege  ;  but  then  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  country,  which  was  not  now  the 
case,'  He  also  adds,  that '  If  the  enemy  had  10,000  men  in  t!ie 
country,  he  supposes  an  army  of  four  times  that  number' would  be 
necessary  to  besiege  it,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  at  the 
same  time.  He  does  not  think  any  expedition  could  have  been  fit- 
ted out  v.'ith  the  object  of  taking  Antvrerp  by  a  coup  dv  main,  lie 
could  never  have  given,  as  his  opinion,  that  it  could  be  so  taken, 
it  is  not  usual  to  employ  40  or  50;000  m.en,  and  a  ti-aia  of  heavy 
artillerv,  for  a  coun  de  viain.  '     p   2G,  27. 

The 
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The  conclusion  of  Lieutenant- General  Calvert's  opinion  is  as 
follows. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  is 
formidable,  and  the  works  of  the  town  itself,  such  as  would  demand 
a  regular  approach,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  which  could  not  be 
transported  without  mucli  time  and  labour,  unless  we  could  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  could  only  be  assured  by  the 
possession  of  the  forts  on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  From  the  moment  our  fleet  and  army  appear  off  Wal. 
oheren,  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  object  of  the 
enterprize. '  Lieutenant- General  Calvert  concludes  by  statinp-,  that, 
having  no  data  to  go  on  in  respect  to  the  enemy,  no  •  arpument 
can  be  entered  on  that  point ;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  on 
such  an  occasion,  he  v.'ould  not  hesitate  immediately  to  draw  all  his 
Troops  from  the  fortresses  in  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  French 
Flanders,  and  from  more  remote  quarters,  if  he  had  sufficient  time 
for  the  purpose.  * — 

'  The  service  would  be  arduous  ;  and  the  troops  employed  on  it 
must  unavoidably  be  exposed  to  considerable  risk. '     p.  13,  14. 

And  the  General's  evidence  before  the  ConMions,  is  in  these 
terms. 

*  General  Calvert  was  first  informed  of  the  project  about  the 
middle  of  May.  He  had  been  at  Antwerp  in  179't.  '  It  was  ge- 
nerally stated,  that  it  was  inianrined  the  enemy's  country  was  very 
bare  of  troops  at  that  time.  He  considered  Antwerp  a  fortress,  and 
the  citadel  a  regular  work.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  possible,, 
by  any  means,  to  have  conveyed  an  army  adequate  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  ordnance  requisite  from  this  country,  by  Sandvliet 
to  Antwerp,  without  giving  the  enemy  considerable  time  for  prepa- 
ration. He  v/as  never  called  upon  to  exjilain  any  part  of  his  mili- 
tary opuMon,  delivered  in  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  con- 
ceived it  ^  would  be  necessary  to  detach  corps  to  mask  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  the  other  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  before  Ant= 
werp  coidd  be  invested.  He  did  not  think  it  probable  such  a  fort- 
ress as  Antwerp  could  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  he  will  not  say 
it  was  impossible.  He  conceives  a  fortress  cannot  be  taken  without 
treachery,  v/ithout  a  siege. '  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  Ge- 
neral Calvert  possessed  of  the  country,  and  his  conversation  with 
military  men, — his  opinion  was,  that  Walcheren  would  fall ;  but  he 
adds,  ♦  I  had  great  doubts  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  operationsi, 
as  is  expressed  in  my  written  opinion.  '     p.  27,  2S. 

'  Such  an  operation,  (f-ays  General  Hope)  it  is  evident,  would 
be  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  force  employed,  without,  perhaps, 
any  adequate  secuiity  to  the  attainment  of  its  object :  at  Uie  same 
time,  if  executed  v.-iih  decision  immediately  afrer  the  occupation  of 
south  Bevelaud,  (supposing  the  enemy  unprepared),  it  miglit  have 
~s.»me  chance  of  sucsess^ '     p-  17, 

It 
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It  is  observed  by  Colonel  Gordon — *  That  this  attempt  would 

*  be  a  most  desperate  enterprize,  cannot  be   doubted  ;  and   th  if, 

*  in  the  attemps  whether  successful  or  otherwise,    >   v  ;ry   large 

*  proporrion  of  our  naval  and  military  means  would  be  put  t  >  im- 

*  minent  haz<^,rd.'  (p  i9.  )  And,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ho"j>^.', 
he  states,  ihat,  at  the  time  his  opinion  was  asked,  no  plm  ^.t  the 
counry,  of  its  defences  or  its  fortifications,  was  delivered  to  hi  n. 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  an  army  had  bee;i 
sent  to  besiege  Antwerp,  it  would  have  been  necessiry  tJ  make 
great  detachments,  to  cover  the  different  posts  in  th*^  province  of 
Zealand.  No  communication  took  place  between  Colonel  Gor- 
don and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject  of  his  military  opinion  ; 
nor  does  he  recollect  to  have  been  asked  any  que  .rions  u  ■)on  it  by 
his  Lordshipiij>.The  opinions  of  the  Earl  of  R'jsiyn,  Sir  J  .'ha 
Hope,  or  Sir  William  Erskine,  were  never  aske J  ;  though  it  vvas 
universally  known,  that  Sir  William  had  been  at  Antwerp  ia 
1794,  and  had  thoroughly  exammed  the  works  OQ  the  Scheldt, 
and  in  Brabant.  None  of  these  officers  entertained  any  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition.  Sir  R'chard  Str  .c.".in, 
consulted  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  stated,  that  he  could  entertain  little 
prospect  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition,  nnd  th  it  aothinjr 
more  v,/ould  be  done  but  taking  Walcheren.  Even  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  states,  that  the  expedition  ought  to  sail  early  in  June. 

These  opinions,  all  unfavourable,  are  delivered  ;  and,  without 
further  comment  or  communication.  Lord  Castlereagh  orders  Sir 
David  Dundas  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  embarkation,  an  army  of 
3.5, OuO  infantry,  and  1800  cavalry  ;  and  similar  orders  for  prepar- 
ation are  given  to  the  navy. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  Government  were  completely  ig- 
norant whether  ships  of  war  could,  or  could  not,  get  up  above 
Antwerp.  They  knew  that  the  expedition  had  been  long  expected 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  they  had  not  a  single  particle  of  inteliif  ence 
respecting  the  French  force  in  the  Low  Country.  The  English 
fleet  might  be  observed  the  moment  it  quitted  the  Dow.  s  ;  and 
the  French  have  thirteen  fortified  towns  within  one  day's  march 
of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-three  other  fortified  towns  within  two 
days'  march.  The  roads  in  the  Low  Countries  are  uniformly 
good  i  and,  in  many  of  the  routes  to  Antwerp,  are  canals  paral- 
lel with  the  roads,  for  the  more  easy  transport  of  artiliery.  Mi- 
nisters knew  also,  that  a  boom  had  been  flung  across  the  Scheldt ; 
and  that  ships,  in  going  up,  must  pass  five  batteries,  four  forts, 
and  the  temporary  batteries  on  the  banks. 

It  appears  further,  that  this  expedition  had  been  suggested  to  Mr 
Pitt  in  1 798,  to  LordHobart  in  160:5,  and  to  LordGrenvilIe  in  lis06; 
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and  had  been  rejected  by  them  all,  as  desperate  and  impracticable. 
When  first  resolved  upon  by  the  present  administration,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  to  I5,u00  men,  by  their  rash  expedition  under  General 
Moore.  The  greatest  efforts  possible,  however,  were  made  ;  and 
the  expedition  which  actually  left  this  country,  consisted  of  S'ljOOO 
infantry,  2000  cavalry,  16  companies  of  artillery,  300  military  ar- 
tificers, 28  officers  of  engineers,  2  companies  of  the  staff  corps, 
39  sail  of  the  line,  3G  frigates,  besides  mortar- vessels  and  gun- 
boats, amounting  to  between  400  and  500  pendants, — furnished 
by  government  with  one  person  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  with  nu  plans  of  Antwerp,  Lillo,  or  Lief- 
henshock.  *  The  Government  (says  Sir  R.  Strachan,  from  whose 
evidence  these  facts  are  taken)  could  supply  us  with  none  ;  and 
appeared  to  be  utterly  ignorant  whether  or  not  ships  could  get 
up  above  Antwerp. ' 

To  conduct  this  army,  constituting  a  greater  land  force  of 
-English  soldiers  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ever  had  un- 
der his  command,  the  person  selected  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
— a  nobleman  altogether  unknown  as  an  officer,  and  known  only 
as  a  civilian  for  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  Admiralty,- 
from  which,  on  account  of  the  universal  complaints  against  him,  he 
had  been  removed  by  his  own  brother.  This  commander,  indeed, 
has  himself  declared  in  evidence,  that  he  did  not  know,  before  he 
left  England,  whether  the  arsenals  at  Antwerp  were  commanded 
by  the  citadel  -,  nor  had  he  any  distinct  knowledge  where  the  ar- 
senals were  situate.  "No  plan  in  detail  was  ever  concerted  for  the 
attack  of  Antwerp ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen,  or  received  from  Go- 
vernment, any  plan  of  the  present  state  of  that  town.  He  was  also 
ignorant  of  the  number  of  fortified  towns  within  two  days'  march 
of  Antwerp,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  fort- 
resses on  the  Scheldt  before  his  sailing  :  he  never  called  for  any 
explanation  of  their  military  opinions  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  General  Calvert,  General  Brownrigg,  or  Colonel  Gordon, 
though  those  opinions  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
state.  He  was  never  asked  by  the  ministers,  after  his  return,  for 
any  account  of  his  proceedings,  beyond  what  was  stated  in  his 
despatches. — All  this  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Lord  Chatham 
himself. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  surgeon-general  to  the  English  army  employ- 
ed in  Zealand  in  the  campaign  of  1747,  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  army,  in  which,  speaking  of  that  campaign,  he 
has  this  passage. 

<  In  Zealand,  the  sickness  was  great  among  the  four  battalions 

vs'hich 
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which  had  continued  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
These  men,  partly  in  camp  and  partly  in  cantonments,  lay  in  Souik 
Bcvdand  and  in  the  island  of  IValchcren,  txm  districts  of  that  -province  ; 
and,  both  in  the  field  and  quarters,  were  so  very  sickly,  that  at  the 
height  of  the  epidemic,  some  of  these  corps  had  hut  100  men  Jit  for  diityy 
which  was  less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  complete  battalion. ' — . 
'  The  Royals,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  had  but 
four  men  that  never  had  been  ill. ' — '  At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
we  had  in  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  wounded,  4000  British,  w^hich 
was  something  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  our  whole  number.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  four  Zealand  battalions  furnished  near  the 
half;  so  that  when  those  corps  tvent  into  winter  quarters,  their  sick,  hi 
proportion  to  their  men  fit  for  duty,  were  nearly  as  four  to  one.  * 
p.  105,  lOG. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  known  qualities  of  the  air  in  Zealand, 
which  he  describes  as  most  unwholesome.  He  says  also,  thaC 
the  epidemics  of  this  country  generally  appear  the  end  of  July,  or 
beginning  of  August,  under  the  canicular  heats,  and  end  when 
the  frost  begins.  This  book  is  a  very  well-known  book,  and  may 
be  purchased  any  where  for  a  few  shillings.  The  expedition  sail- 
ed on  the  28th  of  July.  No  medical  man  was  consulted  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  climate. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  President  of  the  Aledical  Bom^d,  was  never 
confulted  till  fix  weeks  after  the  faihng  of  the  expedition.  No 
particular  preparations  were  made,  before  the  failing  of  the  expe- 
dition, for  preventing  the  fever.  Sir  Lucas  knew  that  the  difor- 
ders  of  Walcheren  prevailed  in  the  months  of  July,  Aupufl  and. 
September  ;  and  that  the  marOi  fever  is  greater  in  Walcheren 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  Batavia.  The  difeafe  of 
the  troops  is  juft  what  he  fliould  have  expe<£l:ed  ;  and,  had  the 
place  of  their  deftination  been  confided  to  him,  he  fliould  have 
recommended  extraordinary  precautions. 

So  fay  alfo  the  infpe£lor-general,  Mr  Knight, — the  furgeon-ge- 
neral,  Mr  Keate, — and  the  deputy-infpe£lor,  Mr  Webbe  ;  all  pcr- 
fe£tly  acquainted  with  the  period  and  nature  of  the  Walcheren 
fever.     None  of  them  were  fpoken  to  by  minifters  on  the  fubjecSl:. 

In  confequence  of  fetting  off  juft  as  the  feafon  for  fevers  be- 
gan, and  negle<£ling  a  proper  provifion  of  phyficians  and  medi- 
cines, the  return  of  fick  was  as  follows. 

On  the  13th  September,  rank  and  file  only,  7625 

On  the  loth  -  8123 

2^ft        -         -  8684 

22d  -  8799 

23d         -       -  9046 

y  2  On 
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On  the  1 2th  of  July,  when  the  expedition  was  about  to  fail,  Mr 
Keate  wrote  very  earneftly  to  the  war  depirtment,  imploring  that- 
two  more  hofpital  fhips  fhould  be  furnilhed  with  the  necefl'ary  e- 
quipments  to  receive  the  fick  of  the  troops  about  to  fail  from 
Portfmouth.  Lord  Caftlereagh's  fecretary  anfwera,  that  one  hof- 
pital  (hip  has  already  been  provided  ;  and  refufes  the  reqntil.  On 
the  17th,  Mr  Kcate  writes  again,  {tating  the  great  inconvenience 
and  diftrefs  the  fervice  is  likely  to  fufFer  from  this  arrangement. 
The  requed  is  again  refufed  ;  and  the  fleet,  already  provided  with 
one  pilot,  fails  with  one  hofpital  fliip. 

All  thefe  arrangements  fell  under  the  oiTicial  management  of 
Lord  Caftlereagh,  the  Secretary  for  the  war  department.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  while  the  expedition  was  in  preparation,  but  three 
months  before  it  aflually  failed,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
lafFairs  gave  notice,  that  he  would  refign,  if  Lord  Caftkreagh  was 
not  removed  from  his  ofRce.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Prefident 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Camden,  admitted,  that  it  would  be  defire- 
able  that  Lord  Caftlereagh  (flill  conducing  the  expedition)  ihould 
be  turned  out  of  office.  On  the  3(0:  of  May  (Lord  Cafllereagh 
ftill  going  on),  the  Secretary  of  State  again  reprefented  his  inten- 
tion of  refigning,  if  the  faid  Lord  was  not  removed  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  war; — he,  in  conftquence,  obtained  a  promife  that 
he  fhould  be  removed.  But,  vvitii  this  verdict:  of  incapacity  agalnft 
Lord  Caftlereagh, — the  Secretary  his  accufer,  and  the  Cabinet  his 
condemning  jury, — the  whole  Cabinet  permitted  him  to  condudl 
this  moft  important  expedition  ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  had  failed,  re- 
vealed the  intention  they  had  all  along  cherifhed,  of  turning  him 
out  of  office.  The  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies  then  refign- 
ed, — and  ftiot  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  through  the  thigh. 
on  Wimbledon  Comm.on. 

The  expedition  failed  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  army  landed 
on  the  I  ft  of  Auguft  ;  and  Walcheren  capitulated  on  the  15th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French,  who  were  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  thrown  5000  men  into  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  yd  of 
August.  On  the  8th,  3000  men  were  thrown  into  Antwerp  ; 
and  the  armed  workmen  amounted  to  6000.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  25,000  French  infantry  of  the  line  were  at  or  near  Ant- 
werp ;  and  40,000  men  within  a  day's  march.  On  the  H-th, 
water  was  let  into  the  ditch  of  Antwerp  ;  and  all  the  ships  of  the 
French  line  had  long  before  got  up  above  Antwerp.  Lord  Chat- 
ham found  this  to  be  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  fall  of  Flush- 
ing ;  remained  in  the  island  three  weeks  longer  j  and  returned  to 
London  on  the  Hth  of  September. 

As  far  back  as  the  29th  August,  Lord  Chatham  had  written, 

that 
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iliat  all  progress  of  the  army  was  at  an  end.  On  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  writes,  that  the  expense  of  building  the  barracks  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  of  repairing  the  defences  of  the  island, 
would  amount  to  lOOfiiyjL  On  the  same  day,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
writes,  that  the  enemy  can  assemble,  unmolested,  boats  of  eve- 
ry description,  through  the  canals  of  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Bru- 
ges, and  Ghent,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Holland  ;  that  if 
Waicheren  is  to  be  retained,  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  thirty- 
seven  thousand  souls,  must  be  fed  from  England  ;  but  that  the 
defences  of  the  island,  in  their  present  state,  are  defective  and 
untenable  :  And  concludes  with  observing,  that  the  advantages 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  lives  and  trea- 
sure which  the  retention  must  necessarily  occasion.  At  this 
time,  the  English  army  was  receiving  the  infection  at  the  rate  of 
about  800  men  in  four  days. 

On  the  23d  September,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  progress  of 
the  disease  to  be  such,  that  if  it  continues  three  weeks  longer,  (of 
which  there  is  every  probability),  our  possession  of  the  island 
would  be  most  precarious.  If  Waicheren  is  to  be  retained,  he 
presses  for  reinforcements.  On  the  6th  October,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
again  writes,  that  his  force,  from  sickness,  has  become  so  trivial,  as 
to  make  the  defence  of  the  island  extremely  precarious.     '  Your 

*  Lordship  must  excuse  me, '  he  adds,  *  for  adverting  so  fre- 
'  quently  to  this  subject;  for  I  cannot  be  supposed  insensible  to 

*  the  critical  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  '  He  then  enumer- 
ates all  the  difficulties  which  arise  to  the  service.  On  the  '22d 
October,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  effective  force  at  Waicheren 
as  reduced  to  4000  men.  On  the  2yd  October,  he  calls  the  se- 
rious attention  of  Government  to  the  critical  situation  of  the 
island  j  and  on  the  27th,  he  states,  that  the  sick  must  be  aban- 
doned, in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  landing.  After  writing  these 
letters,  without  being  able  to  learn  whether  or  not  Waicheren 
was  to  be  retained,  he  resigns  ; — and  General  Donne  succeeds 
him  in  the  command.  During  all  this  time,  no  operation  of  any 
kind  is  undertaken,  or  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation, 

*  The  island,'  says  General  Donne,  '  is  almost  in  a  defenceless 
state  ;  and  the  army  so  much  reduced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  only  capable  of  holding  Flush- 
ing until  the  enemy  can  open  mortars  and  rocket  batteries.'  He 
calculates  that  23,150  men  will  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Waicheren  •,— while  he  has  but  4000,  and  the  enemy  29,000 
close  to  him.  This  letter  was  written  about  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber. All  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  till  the  1:3th  of  No- 
vember that  the  first  order  is  given  for  evacuation,  and  carried 
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into  execution  by  the  20th  of  December. — Between  the  period 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  and 
the  final  evacuation,  and  pending  the  duels  and  deliberations  of 
the  ministry,  there  died  2000,  and  sickt^ned  12,000  men. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Lord  Castlereagh  receives  the  report 
of  the  deputy  inspector  of  W^slchereti  Hospitals  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

*  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  sending  express  for  medi- 

*  cal  aid,  and  of  applying,  that  a  fast-sailing  vessel   should   be 

*  appointed  to  bring  out  the  assistance  so  urgently  required.  ' 
By  the  25th,  there  was  sent  one  staff  surgeon,  and  five  hospital 
mates ;  but  no  wine  or  bark.  Sick  on  the  2:Jd,  9000.  On  this 
day,  Sir  Eyre  writes — 

'  The  deaths  are  becoming  daily  more  numerous.  There  is 
scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  men  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  no  medical  nssistcntcc  arrived ;  the  number  of  medical  officers 
daily  decreasing  by  sickness  ;  no  comforts  or  xviiie  for  the  sick  ;  and 
ilie  prospect  of  an  immediate  tvaiit  of  bark,  an  article  of  such  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  the  prevailing  disorder.  '     p.  114. 

The  total  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  sent  from  Walcliercn  to 
England,  in  ninety-seven  days,  amounted  to  tXiodve  ihoumnd 
eiil^ht  hundred  and  sixtij-ihrce  men  \  and,  between  the  1st  of  Ja- 
2iuary  1810,  and  the  1st  of  June  1810,  there  were  admitted  in-; 
to  the  hospitals,  from  the  corps  which  had  served  at  Walcheren, 
tJiirlij-six  thousand  Jive  liundrcd  patients.  This  statement  u-as 
laid  before  the  Lords,  in  an  official  return  from  the  military  hos- 
pitals, and,  of  course,  includes  relapses.  During  the  whole  of 
this  expedition,  administration  were  earnestly  pressed  to  make  a 
diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
court  ;  but  this  was  stated,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mons, to  be  impossible,  because  all  the  efforts  of  the  government 
could  procure  no  more  than  125,000/.  in  specie  ;  so  that  an  ar- 
my on  the  Continent  could  not  be  furnished  with  necessaries  for 
want  of  cash  ;  whereas,  in  an  insular  expedition,  they  might  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  from  home,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  precious  metals. 

From  thefe  fa6l3,  all  extra£led  from  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  that,  during  that  adminif- 
tration,  of  whicli  Lord  Caftlereagh  and  Mcffrs  Perceval  and  Can- 
ning were  the  mod  confpicuous  members,  there  fjiled  from  this 
country  one  of  the  largeft,  and  mod  expenfive  expeditions  ever 
fitted  out  ; — that  it  did  not  fail  for  the  purpofe  of  cooperating  with 
our  Auilrian  allies,  then  flruggling,  with  fome  chance  of  fuccofs, 
againft  France,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  certain  harbours 
Slid  bafins  near  our  own  coall,  and  injurious  to  our  maritime  ia- 

tcresta. 
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terefls.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  this  expedition  were  configned  to  Lord  Calllereagh,  whom  his 
colleagues  confidered  to  be  fo  improper  a  perfon  for  the  oilice, 
that  they  agreed  to  turn  him  out  as  foon  as  the  expedition  had 
failed.  It  feems  alfo,  that  the  command  of  this  expedition  devolvtd 
upon  a  nobleman  wholly  unknown  as  a  foldier,  and  who  had  gained 
no  credit  by  his  condu6t  in  the  civil  offices  which  he  had  held.  It  is 
proved,  that  this  expedition  had  been  propofed  to  three  previous  ad- 
miniftrations.  and  rcje£led  by  them  all,  as  rafti  and  impradlicable  ; 
and  that  ail  military  and  naval  authorities  wtre  againd  it.  It  is 
alfo  proved,  that  the  illand  to  which  the  expedition  failed,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  mod  unhealthy  in  the  world  ; — that  the 
fickly  feafon  begins  juft  as  the  expedition  was  despatched,  and 
concludes  juft  as  it  was  recalled.  It  is  fliown,  that  this  duration 
of  the  fickly  feafon  has  been  long  fince  defcribed  in  books,  and 
was  perfectly  known  to  medical  men  ;  but  that  no  medical  men 
were  confulted  -,  and  therefore,  no  precautions  taken,  and  no  pro- 
per fupply  of  medicines  provided  : — that,  in  confequence,  twelve 
thoufand  men  fell  fick  in  the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  and  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  within  fix  months  after.  It  is  moreover  fhown,  by 
tlie  fame  evidence,  that  the  French  fleet  were  removed  out  of  our 
reach  before  the  expedition  failed  \ — that  the  enemy  had  an  army 
much  fuperior  to  our  own  near  Antwerp,  before  the  project  of 
attacking  that  town  was  difcufled  in  our  army  ; — that  the  arma- 
ment effcfled  nothing  more  than  the  capture  of  one  ill-fortified 
town  in  fourteen  days  ; — that  two  thoufand  men  died,  and  ten 
thoufand  caught  the  infection,  during  the  three  months  in  whicli 
the  miniftry  were  debating  whether  or  not  the  ifland  fliould  be  re- 
tained ; — and  that  the  whole  lofs,  in  lives,  from  the  expedition, 
may  be  put  at  about  eight  thoufand  -,  and,  in  money,  berv.^eeu 
two  and  three  millions. 
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Practical  Ohservations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 
uj  L'l.'.r'Oti  Bos  liquet. 


wBcy /v  fo  Mr  Bosunqjiefs  Obcrvations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
(■onimhtee.     By  David  Ricardo. 

^l^KE  two  fi'"st  of  these  pamphlets  deserve  pnrt'cuhr  commend- 
-*•  ation,  for  having  given  a  boginning  to  the  interesting  discus- 
S'on  which  is  still  going  on,  with  regard  to  the  present  extraordi- 
nary depreciation  of  our  paper  currency.  The  attention  v/hich 
was  drawn  to  the  same  important  question  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  subject  given  by  Lord 
King,  and  the  uncommon  combination  of  exten^^ive  knowledge 
of  d  'tad  with  just  principles,  exhibited  in  the  work  of  Mr  H. 
Thornton,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  progress 
of  tiie  evil,  though  not  of  entirely  removing  it.  The  great  sub- 
sequent nrosperiry  of  our  commerce,  owing  to  our  peculiarly  for- 
tu  jate  situihon  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  having-  im- 
proved uur  foreign  exchanges,  the  depreciation  of  our  currency, 
which  still  existed  in  a  certain  degree,  was  no  longer  thought  of; 
and  the  su^j?ct,  as  might  be  expected,  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Withii  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  progress  of  deprecia- 
tion his  been  so  rapid,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  all 
who  were  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  its  symptoms  ;  ar.d 
as  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  public  to  resort  to  advice  called 
forth  on  temporary  occasions  when  similar  occasions  recur.  Mr 
Mushet  and  M.  Ricardo  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  their 
endeavours  to  excite  fresh  attention  to  so  important  a  subject  by 
new  publications. 

Nor  are  their  endeavours  alone  entitled  to  our  commendation  : 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  tasks,  deserves 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  praise.  Mr  Mushet  has  the  great 
merit  of  stating  some  very  important  trurlis  in  so  clear  and  simple 
a  manner,  as  admirably  to  fit  them  for  admission  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  such  investigations  ;  while 
his  errors  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  led  far  from  the  right  course.  His  suggestions  respecting 
a  rccoinage  of  silver,  and  the  mode  of  preserving  it  from  degra- 
dation, -well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  government.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  judicious  selection  of  tables  subjoined 
to  this  publication,  give  it  avtvy  great  additional  interesr,  which 
has  not  been  superseded  even  by  the  valuable  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

Mr  Ricardo's  pamphlet  contains  an  excellent  view  of  the  gene- 
ral principles   of  circulation,  and  of  the  various  results  which 
'  ■     '  '        ■  ar$ 
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are  occasioned  in  different  countries  b)  the  variations  in  their  re- 
spec'iive  currei;cies.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  particularly  entitled 
to  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  Jaid  down  two  most  im- 
portant docrines, — long  known,  indeed,  and  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  maturely  considered  these  subjects,  but  not  un- 
frequently  overlooked  by  others. 

The  first  is  the  grand  doctrine,  which  may  be  said  to  he  the 
main  hinge  on  wfiich  the  principles  of  circulation,  whether  con- 
sisting of  a  paper  currency,  or  of  the  precious  metals,  must  neces- 
sarily turn  ; — the  doctrine,  that  every  kmd  of  circulating  medium, 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  commodity,  is  necessarily  depreciated 
by  excess,  and  raised  in  value  by  deficiency,  conjpared  with  the 
demand,  without  reference  either  to  confidence  or  intrinsic  use. 
This  doc'riiiO  follows  immediately  from  the  general  principles  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  are  unquestionably  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  political  economy  is  built. 
And  if  we  deny  ti-e  application  of  these  principles  to  the  curren- 
cies of  different  countries,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  wants  of  some  countries  do  not  absolutely 
exhaust  them  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  desireable  products 
of  others  overload  them  with  bullion  ; — and  why,  instead  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  the  precious  metals  are,  on  the  whole,  main- 
tained in  such  proportions  in  the  different  countries  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  as,  in  reference  to  the  commodities  which  form 
the  subjects  of  their  mutual  intercourscj  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
value  in  each. 

"The  other  doctrine,  to  v/h!ch  \w<s.  I^ave  al'uded,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  former,  and,  from,  its  being  less  generally  known, 
even  more  important  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  doctrine, 
that  excess  and  deficiency  of  currency  are  only  nlative  terms ; 
that  the  circulation  of  a  country  can  never  be  superabundant, 
except  in  relation  to  other  countries  ;  that,  as,  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  American  mines,  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
absorbed  into  their  circulation  three  or  four  tim.es  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  they  before  possessed,  so,  if  the  paper 
currency  of  one  country  would  pass  in  at-;other,  or  if  proportion- 
al issues  werp  made  in  ail  the  different  countries  of  the  commer- 
cial world  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity 
wh:ch  n;ight  be  absorbed,  without  any  such  redundarcy  as  would 
overfill  tlic  circulation,  and  occasion  the  efflux  of  the  precious 
sr.eials,  though  it  migh.t  be  continually  occasioning  tl;e  meltirg 
of  coin  into  bullion. 

A  clear  understanding  of  this  doctrine  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  excessive  issues  of  paper  ; 

and 
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and  to  enable  us  fully  to  comprehend  the  grand  distinction,  be- 
tween the  wants  of  the  circulation,  in  order  to  maintain  it  on  a 
level  with  bullion  or  the  currencies  of  surrounding  countries, — 
and  the  wants  of  private  merchants,  and  of  the  government  for 
the  purposes  of  business,  and  national  expenditure. 

These  two  important  doctrines  are,  in  the  course  of  Mr  Ricar- 
do's  dispussion,  explained  with  great  clearness  and  precision  ; 
and  both  he  and  Mr  Mushet  appear  to  us  to  have  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  actual  depretiation  of  our  currency,  and  in 
tracing  it  to  its  true  cause.  They  have  both  also  the  satisfaction 
of  having  seen  their  main  views  of  the  subject,  and  the  remedy 
which  they  recommend,  sanctioned  by  a  Report,  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  ability  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  best  informed  men  of  their  time ;  and 
founded  upon  a  body  of  curious  evidence,  and  a  set  of  instructive 
documents,  which  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
private  individuals. 

The  great  fault  of  Mr  Ricardo's  performance,  is  the  partial 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  causes  which  operate  upon  the  course 
of  Exchange. 

Independently  of  the  wearing  or  the  adulteration  of  the  coin, 
tlie  effects  of  which  are  readily  intelligible,  there  are,  we  con- 
ceive, two  causes,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin,  though  near- 
ly sirhilar  in  their  effects,  by  which  the  exchange  is  affected. 
The  first,  and  the  most  ordinary,  is  the  varyi!)g  demand  for  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  produce  arising  from  the  varying  desires  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  nations  connected  with  each  other  by  commerce  : 
The  second  is  a  comparative  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  curren- 
cy, in  whatever  way  it  may  be  occasioned. 

Jf,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  adoption  of 
some  foreign  comm.odity  into  general  use,  or  the  sudden  defici- 
ency of  some  commodity  of  Jiome  growth,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad,  the  imports  of  a  particular  country  should  ex- 
teed  its  exports,  the  exchange  might  be  turned  greatly  against 
it  ;  and  it  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  of  its  payments  in  bul- 
lion, although,  previous  to  the  extraordinary  imports  occasioned 
by  these  new  desires  or  new  wants,  both  its  bullion  and  its  cur- 
rency might  have  been  precisely  of  the  same  value  as  those  of  the 
country  into  which  they  were  now  flowing. 

In  this  case,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion 
was  the  fff'i-Ct  of  a  balance  of  trade^  originating  in  causes  which 
may  exist  without  any  relation  whatever  to  redundancy  or  defici- 
ency of  currency. 

In  other  cases,  a  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  currency  is  tlie 

exciting 
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exciting  cause  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments,  and  of  the 
exportation  or  the  importation  of  bullion. 

An  efflux  or  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  for  instance,  origi- 
nating in  the  first  cause,  could  exist  but  a  very  short  time,  before 
it  would  produce  a  comparative  deficiency  in  one  country,  and 
redundancy  in  the  other  -,  and,  by  the  convertibility  of  bullion 
into  coin,  and  coin  into  bullion,  a  proportional  change  in  the 
bullion  value  of  their  respective  currencies. 

But  the  country,  with  a  diminishing  quantity  of  bullion,  would 
evidently  soon  be  limited  in  its  powers  of  paying  with  the  preci- 
ous metals,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  encouraged  to 
sell  by  the  low  bullion  prices  of  its  goods,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  them,  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  its  bills.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country,  with  an  increasing  quantity  of  bullion,  would 
have  its  power  of  purchasing  with  the  precious  metals  increased, 
and  its  encouragement  to  sell  diminished,  by  the  advanced  bul- 
lion prices  of  its  goods,  and  the  diminished  foreign  demand  for 
them  occasioned  by  the  premium  upon  its  bills.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  fail  to  have  a  speedy  efi^ect  in  changing  the  di- 
rection of  the  balance  of  payments,  and  in  restoring  that  equili- 
brium of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  for  a  time  disturb- 
ed by  the  naturally  unequal  wants  and  necessities  of  the  countries 
which  trade  with  each  other. 

A  similar  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, by  the  discovery  of  a  new  mine,  or  the  increased  issues  of 
paper,  as  long  as  such  issues  continued  to  throw  coin  out  of  cir- 
culation. In  these  cases,  the  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency is  the  cause  of  an  unfavourable  or  favourable  balance  of 
trade,  an  unfavourable  or  favourable  course  of  the  real  exchanges, 
and  the  consequent  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  these  two  distinct 
causes,  which  affect  the  course  of  exchange,  constantly  in  view  ; 
because  they  sometimes  act  in  conjunction,  and  sometimes  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other;  and  the  results  produced  by  their  sum,  or  their 
ditlerence,  cannot  of  course  be  accounted  for  byeither  the  one  or  the 
other  taken  separately.  Mr  Ricardo,  however,  instead  of  directing 
his  attention  to  both  these  causes,  confines  it  to  only  one  of  them. 
He  attributes  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  exchange  i\cclusive(ij 
to  a  redundant  or  deficient  currency,  and  overlooks  the  varying 
desires  and  wants  of  different  societies,  as  an  original  cause  of  a 
temporary  excess  of  imports  above  exports,  or  exports  above 
imports. 

To  point  out  more  explicitly  the  effects  of  these  partial  views 
on  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Ricardo,  we  will  quote  his  criticism  on  a 

passage 
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passage  in  Mr  Thornton's  work  on  Paper  credit^  in  which  the 
error  of  Iiis  principles  appears  in  a  very  striking  light. 

Mr  Tiiornton  had  stated  in  substance,  that  a  very  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  might  be  occasioiied  in  this  country  by  a  bad 
Iiprvest ;  that  there  might  be  at  the  same  time  an  unwillingness 
in  the  country  to  which  we  were  indebted,  to  receive  our  goods 
in  payment ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  balance 
due  must  be  paid  in  part  by  bullion.  On  this  statement  Mr 
Ricardo   observes,  that   '   Mr  Thornton  has  not  explained  to  us, 

*  why  any  unwillingness  should   exist  in    the  foreign  country  to 

*  receive  our  goods  in  exchange  for  their  corn  ;  and  it  would  be 

*  necessary  for  him  to  show,  that  if  such  an  unwillingness  were 

*  to  exist,  we  should  agree  to   indulge  it  so  far,  as  to  part  with 

*  our  coin.     If  we  consent  to  give   coin  in  exchange  for  good?, 

*  it  must  be  from  choice,  not  necessity.     Vv^e  should  not  import 

*  more  gooHs  than  we  export,  unk'ss  we  had  a  redundancy  of 
••  currency  which  it  tlierefore   suits  us  to  make  a  part  of  our  tx- 

*  ports.     The  exportation  of  coin   is  caused  by  its   cheapness ; 

*  and  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of  an  unfavourable  balinc-e. 
•We  should  not  export  it,  if  we  did  not  send  it  to  a  better  mar- 
'  ket ;  or  if  we  had  any  commodity  which  we  could  export  more 
'  profitably.     It  is  a  salutary  remedy  for  a  redundant  currency  ; 

*  and  as  I  have  endeavoured   to   prove  that  redundancy  or  excess 

*  is  only  a  relative  term,  it  folio. vs,  that  the  demand  for  it  abroad 

*  arises  only  from  the  comparative  deTiciency  of  the  currency  of 

*  the  importing  country  which  there  causes  its  superior  value. ' 
Tills  reasoning,  Mr  Ricardo  applies  equally  to  the  stronger  case 
of  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  a  foreign  power. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  what  necessary  connexion  there  is  be- 
tween tl'.e  wants  of  a  nation  for  unu^^ual  importations  of  corn,  oc- 
casioned by  a  bad  harvest,  or  its  desire  to  transmit  a  large  subsi- 
dly  to  a  foreign  power  occasioned  by  a  treaty  to  that  effect, — and 
the  question  of  redundant  or  deficient  currencies  ?  Surely,  such 
wants  or  desires  might  occur  in  one  of  two  countries,  where,  im- 
mediately previous  to  their  existcnc?,  the  precious  metals  circu- 
lated as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level.  And  the  unwillingness  of  . 
the  country  to  which  the  debt  is  owing,  to  receive  in  pnyment  a 
gr?at  quantity  of  goods,  beyond  what  it  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
cfders  for,  and  consuming,  stands  much  less  in  need  of  explana- 
tion, than  that  a  bad  harvest,  or  the  necessity  of  paying  a  subsidy 
in  one  country,  should  be  immediately  and  invariably  accom.pn- 
Died  by  an  unusual  demand  for  muslins,  hardware,  and  colonial 
produce  in  some  other.  We  knov/  indeed,  that  sue!)  a  demand 
will  to  a  certain  degree  exist,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  bills  upon 
the  debtor  country,  and   the  cunsequeul  opportunity  of  purchas- 
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ing  its  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  usual.  Bat  if  the  debt 
for  the  corn  or  the  subsidy  be  considerable,  and  require  prompt 
payment,  the  bills  on  the  debtor  country  will  fall  below  the  price 
of  the  transport  of  the  precious  metals.  A  part  of  the  debt  will 
be  paid  in  these  metals  ;  and  a  part  by  the  increastd  exports  of 
commodities.  But,  as  far  as  it  is  paid  by  the  transmission  of 
bullion,  this  transmission  does  not  merely  originate  in  redundancy 
of  currency.  It  is  not  occasioned  by  its  cheapness.  It  is  not, 
as  Mr  Ricardo  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  the  cause  of  the 
unfavourable  balance,  instead  of  the  effect.  It  is  not  merely 
a  salutary  remedy  for  a  redundant  currency  :  But  it  is  owin?  pre- 
cisely to  the  cause  mentioned  by  Mr  Thornton — the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  creditor  nation  to  receive  a  great  additional  ^quan- 
tity of  goods  not  wanted  for  immediate  consumprion,  with- 
out being  bribed  to  it  by  excessive  cheapness  ;  and  its  wili- 
ingncss  to  receive  bullion — the  currency  of  the  commercial  worl<i 
— wi'.hout  any  such  bribe.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  stated 
by  Mr  Ricardo,  that  no  nation  will  pay  a  debt  in  the  precious 
metals,  if  it  can  do  it  cheaper  by  commodities  ;  but  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  liable  to  great  depressions  from  a  glut  in  the 
market ; — whereas  the  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing been  constituted,  by  the  universal  consent  of  society,  the 
general  medium  of  exchange,  and  instrument  of  commerce,  will 
pay  a  debt  of  the  largest  amount  at  its  nominal  estimation,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  the  respective  cur- 
rencies of  the  countries  in  question.  And,  whatever  variations  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  currency  and  commodities,  may  be  staged 
to  take  place  subsequent  to  the  comm.encement  of  these  transac- 
tions, it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  that  the  cause  of  thein 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wants  and  desires  of  one  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  not  in  any  original  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency in  either  of  them. 

The  same  kind  of  error  which  we  have  here  noticed,  pervades 
other  parts  of  Mr  Ricardo's  pamphlet,  particularly  the  opening  of 
his  subject.  He  seems  to  think,  that  when  once  the  precious  metals 
have  been  divided  among  the  different  countries  of  the  earth, 
according  to  their  relative  wealth  and  commerce,  that  each  iiav- 
ing  an  equal  necessity  for  the  quantity  actually  in  use,  no  temp- 
tation would  be  offered  for  their  importation  or  exportatiori,  till 
either  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  bank  was  opened  •,  or  till  some 
marked  change  had  taken  place  in  their  relative  prosperity. 

That  the  discovery  of  a  new  mine,  or  the  opening  of  a  ncsr 
bank,  on  which  Mr  Ricardo  lays  liis  pi  incipa!  stress,  are  most 
powerful  causes  of  the  efflux  and  influx  of  bullion,  we  are  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  j  out  they  certainly  are  not  the  sole  causes. 
The   wants  of  different  nations  with  dilFerent  climates,  and  dif- 
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ferent  degrees  of  fertility,  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, be  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  exactlij  to  balance  each 
other.  They  are  only  forced  to  this  kind  of  level  by  the  abso- 
lute impossibility,  if  they  have  no  mines,  of  continuing  to  pur- 
chase more  than  they  sell ;  and  the  rapid  effect  which  the  ex- 
portation of  even  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals has  in  raising  the  currency  of  the  exporting,  and  lowering 
that  of  the  importing  country.  But,  while  this  level  is,  on  the 
whole,  maintained,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  varying  wants  of 
these  nations  frequently  subject  them  to  unfavourable  or  favour- 
able balances  of  payment,  beyond  what  can  be  easily  settled  by 
bills  :  and  that  to  settle  these,  and  to  carry  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption,  there  ever  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  destined 
to  perform  the  same  part  wirfi  regard  to  the  different  nations 
connected  with  each  other  by  commerce,  which  the  currency  of 
a  particular  country  performs  with  regard  to  its  distant  pro- 
vinces. 

To  the  pamphlet  of  Mr  Ricardo  succeeded,  we  believe,  the 
able  and  original  observations  of  Mr  Blake,  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  course  of  exchange  ;  and  the  public  is  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  him  for  a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  stock 
of  information  on  the  important  subject  which  now  occupies  so 
iTiuch  of  their  attention.  We  wish  that  we  had  room  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  many  of  the  clear  and  masterly  statements  con- 
tained in  this  publication;  but  when  we  consider  the  quantity 
of  matter  still  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  more  invidious  task  of  pointing  out  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  errors.  I\Ir  Blake  observes,  in  his  introduction,  that 
'  the  computed  exchange  varies  from  two  causes  totally  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  first,  arising  from  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  bills  in  the  market,  is  the  foundation  of  v/hat  may  be 
called  the  real  exchange  ;  which  depends  upon  the  payments 
which  a  country  has  to  make,  compared  with  those  it  has  to  re- 
ceive, and  has  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  The 
second,  arising  from  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
is  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the  nominal  exchange  ; 
which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  debt  and  credit 
of  the  country. '  He  then  proceeds,  in  three  distinct  sections, 
to  comment,  first,  upon  the  real  exchange  ;  secondly,  upon  the 
nominal  exchange  i  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  computed  exchange, 
or  the  combined  results  of  both,  as  they  appear  in  the  printed 
accounts. 

In  discussing  the  first  branch  of  his  subject,  he  has  entirely 
avoided  the  error  of  Mr  Ricardo,  and  has  traced  the  causes  of 
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the  real  exchange  to  the  varying  desires  and  necessities  of  differ- 
ent nations,  which  naturally  make  them  sometimes  debtors,  and 
sometimes  creditors,  to  the  countries  with  which  they  deal,  al- 
though their  respective  currencies  may  be  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  equality  of  value.  The  great  fault  which  appears  in 
this  part  of  Mr  Blake's  work,  is,  that  though  he  has  explained 
certain  causes  of  the  real  exchange,  and  their  various  eixects  oni 
mercantile  transactions,  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  yet,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  one  of  the  principal  causes  ; 
and,  so  far,  has  left  his  section  on  the  real  exchange  incom- 
plete. 

In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  nominal  exchange,  he 
assumes  as  a  postulatum,  for  (hp  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  real 
exchange  remains  unaltered  :  he,  at  the  same  time,  considers  an 
alteration  in  the  total  amount  of  the  currency  of  a  country, 
without  a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  commodities  to  be  cir- 
culated by  it,  as  the  main  cause  which,  in  the  present  times,  af- 
fects the  nominal  exchange  ;  and  the  cause,  therefore,  to  yt^-hich 
he  intends  to  direct  his  chief  attention.  He  is  thus  at  once  led 
into  the  grave  error  of  implying,  what  indeed  he  distinctly  main- 
tains afterwards,  that  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country,  v.'ithout  a  corresponding  alteration  in  its 
commodities,  has  no  tendency  to  affect  the  real  exchange,  and  to 
cause  an  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Mr  Blake,  that  the  nominal 
exchange,  as  far  as  it  is  vicrelij  nominal^  has  no  tendency  of  -this 
kind  ;  but,  v/e  are  firmly  persuaded,  with  Mr  Ricardo,  that,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  quantity  of  coin  to  he  displaced,  and  con- 
verted into  bullion  by  increased  issues  of  paper,  so  long  will 
such  increased  issues  continue  to  raise  the  bullion,  as  well  as 
the  nominal  prices  of  commodities  ;  that  if  the  bullion  prices  of 
commodities  be  raised,  what  Mr  Blake  calls  the  real  prices  cur- 
rent will  be  raised;  and  tlie  raising  of  the  real  prices  current  can- 
not fail  to  discourage  the  sale  of  home  produce,  and  encourage 
the  purchase  of  foreign  produce,  occasion  a  discount  upon  home 
bills,  and  a  premium  on  foreign  bills,  affect  unfavourably  the 
real  exchange,  and  terminate  in  the  export?it^n  of  bullion. 

Connected  with  this  important  error,  of  supposing  that  the 
real  exchange  is  not  affected  by  a  redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
currency,  is  another,  which  supposes  that  the  bullion  trade  may 
be  carried  on  between  two  countries  while  their  real  exchanges 
are  at  par.  Now,  we  v/ould  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  Is 
readily  conceivable  that  such  a  difference  should  exist  between 
the  real  prices  of  bullion  in  tv/o  countries  connected  with  each 
other,  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transport,   and  offer  a  fair 
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profit  to  the  bullion  merchant,  without  affecting  the  real  prices 
cf  coiTimotr.rles  in  such  countries.  By  the  real  prices  of  corn- 
iTiodities,  in  the  present  discussion,  Mr  Blake  explains  himself 
to  mean  (p.  4h)  '  the  prices  at  which  those  commodities  would 
be  bought  and  sold,  if  no  depreciation  of  currency  existed, 
■which,  from  the  convertibility  of  coin  into  bullion,  and  bullion 
into  coin,  can  be  no  other  than  what  we  should  call  the  bullion 
prices.  But  if  the  bullion  prices,  or  real  prices  current,  were 
lowered  in  one  of  two  countries,  so  as  more  than  to  cover  the 
expense  of  transport,  the  exports  would  undoubtedly  exceed  the 
imports,  and  the  exchange  could  no  longer  remain  at  par. 

Secoudhjy  We  would  ask,  in  what  manner  the  bullion  merchant 
pays  for  the  bullion  which  he  Imports  ?  It  can  only  be  by  the 
purchase  and  remittance  of  a  foreign  bill,  or  by  ordering  a  bill 
to  be  drawn  upon  him.  In  either  case,  funds  In  goods  must  have 
•ffone  out,  or  must  go  out,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  these 
bills  ;  and  if  a  balance  of  goods  had  not  gone  out  before,  that  is, 
if  the  exchange  had  not  before  been  favourable,  the  additional 
quantity  which  must  go  out  to  pay  for  the  bullion  would  at  once 
make  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  and  prevent  the  exchange 
from  being  at  par.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition,  that  bullion  cannot  be  purchased  for  importation 
without  an  excess  of  exports,  and  a  consequent  favourable  ex- 
change. We  are  aware.  Indeed,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  produce  of  two  countries  being  ex- 
actly balanced,  and  the  exchange  at  par,  the  fresh  competition  of 
a  bullion  merchant  for  a  bill  to  pay  for  the  bullion  which  he  wish- 
ed to  import,  would  rather  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  foreign  bills, 
and  render  the  exchange  unfavourable  j  but  this  only  shows  that 
such  a  competition  at  such  a  time  could  never  occur.  It  is  In- 
deed Impossible  to  suppose,  with  Mr  Blake,  that  the  bullion  deal- 
er would  be  the  most  engaged  at  the  time  that  the  real  exchange 
was  at  Its  least  deviation  from  par,  (p.  35.),  when,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  commodity  for  which  there  Is  rarely  any  very  urgent 
and  sudden  demand,  by  waiting  till  the  exchange  v/as  decidedly 
favourable,  he  could  import  any  quantity  that  he  might  want,  with 
so  much  greater  profit.  Mr  Blake  seems  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  the  grand  dilL'rence  between  bullion  and  other  commodities. 
The  bullion  prices  of  particular  commodities  may  easily  vary  In 
such  a  manner,  from  plenty  or  scarcity,  as  to  make  It  answer  to 
import  them  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  or  even  decidedly  un- 
favourable. But  how  can  the  bullion  prices  of  bullion  experience 
such  variations  ?  The  prices  of  that  commodity,  which  is  the 
general  medium  of  exchange,  can  properly  be  said  to  vary  only 
in  reference  to  the  sum  of  all  other  commodities  j  but  a  variatloa 
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in  the  sum  of  all  other  commodities  compared  with  bullion,  can- 
not take  place  in  any  country  which  has  a  ready  cornmi'.nicatioa 
v/ith  others,  without  afFecting  the  exchange.  To  us,  therefore, 
it  appears  quite  clear,  that  there  are  really  no  other  variations  lu 
the  prices  at  which  bullion  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  import  or 
export,  than  those  which  appear  in  the  exchange. 

In  our  commerce  with  all  those  countries  which  are  nearly  cor" 
nected  with  the  miues,  and  where,  in  consequence,  bullion  \% 
comparatively  cheap,  the  real  exchange  has  been  alincst  invariably 
in  our  favour  ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  dov»n  as  a  rule  that 
admits  of  no  exception,  that,  whenever  the  real  exchange  vi'ith 
any  country  is  either  at  par,  or  unfavourable,  it  is  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase bullion  in  the  home  markets  than  to  import  it  from  such 
country. 

To  the  same  error  of  Mr  Blake  is  to  be  ascribed  his  crittcisra 
upon  Lord  King  (p.  35.),  who  has  stated,  if  we  recollect,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  bullion  sent  to  India  has  a  tendency  to  render  our 
exchanges  with  Europe  favourable.  Now,  if,  from  what  we  have 
just  said,  it  appears  that  bullion  cannot  flow  into  a  country  e::- 
cept  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  real  exchange  ;  and  if  any 
unusual  demand  for  bullion  in  a  particular  country  must  tencL 
to  render  bullion  scarcer  and  dearer,  and,  by  lowering  the  real 
prices  of  commodities,  to  encourage  an  excess  cf  exports  above 
imports,  and  to  render  the  real  exchange  favourable,  we, conceive 
that  Lord  King  must  be  right,  and  Mr  Blake's  correction  un- 
founded. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  subject  of  exchanges  will  not  admit  of 
that  distinctness  and  simplicity  cf  division  with  v,'hich  Ivir  Blake 
has  treated  it ;  because  it  is  uiiquestionable,  that  one  of  the  m.ost 
powerful  causes  cf  the  nominal  exchange — -a  redundancy  or  defi- 
ciency of  currency — invariably  influences  the  real  exchange,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  coin  that  can  be  converted  with  advantage  in- 
to bullion,  or  any  bullion  to  be  converted  into  coin.  All  that  can 
be  done,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is,  to  rank  among  the  causes  of  tise 
real  exchange,  not  only  the  varying  desires  and  necessities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  but  every  such  alteration  in  their  currencies  as 
tends  to  affect  the  bullion  prices  of  commodities.  The  causes  of 
the  nominal  exchange  will  then  be  all  that  part  of  every  altera- 
tion in  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  which  ,does  net  af- 
fect the  bullion  prices  of  commodities;  and  the  computed  ex- 
change will  of  course  be  the  result  of  both.  Notwithstanding- 
the  errors  in  Mr  Blake's  pamphlet  which  we  have  here  ventured  to 
point  out,  and  which,  if  our  criticisms  be  just,  are  not  unim- 
portant, we  still  think  it  a  very  valuable  publication,  and  earnest- 
ly recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  the 
first  and  last  sections. 

¥0L.  SVII.   NO,  3-k  Z  Mr' 
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Mr  Husklsson's  pamphlet  has  been  puhlished  since  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  was  written,  ab  he  intimates,  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  to  support  the  conclusions 
•which  he  had  formed  upon  so  interesting  a  question,  against  the 
clarnours  of  those  who  were  inimical  to  the  Report.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  much  that  remained  to  be  done  after  the  publication 
of  the  Report  itself,  and  the  body  of  evidence  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  But  what  Mr  Huskisson  has  done,  he  has  done, 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  weii ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
his  authority,  as  a  practical  statesman  bred  in  the  school  of  Mr 
Pitt,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  both  by  giving  a  wider  circulation  to  the  discus- 
sion, and  by  calming,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  of  those  wha 
strangely  imagine,  that  the  present  deranged  system  of  our  cur- 
rency is  necessary  to  the  collection  of  our  revenue.  We  are  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  give  Mr  Huskisson  very  great  credit,  both 
for  the  liberal  and  manly  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  wiiich  pervades  the  whole  performance,  and  for  the 
general  ability  with  which  it  is  executed ;  though  we  think 
it  necessary  to  begin  with  some  corrections,  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  material,  of  his  elementary  doctrine. 

As  a  very  proper  and  fufficienc  reafon  for  fome  explanations 
relating  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  money,  with  which  Mr 
IIufic-ITon  opens  bis  pamphlet,  he  intimates,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  ground  lliould  be  properly  cleared  for  a  difcufTiou 
of  this  kind  •,  and  that  thofe  who  engage  in  it,  (liould  be  agreed 
in  their  firll  principles.  The  fame  reafon  makes  it  necefl'ary  for 
us  to  ofKir  a  fev/  remarks  on  thefe  explanations. 

Mr  Hufkiflbn,  in  ftating  that  it  is  of  the  very  eflence  of  money 
ro  poiTefs  intrinfic  value,  on  account  of  its  being  the  common  and 
universal  equivalent y  obferves,  that '  the  quality,  of  being  a  common 
meas?i7-e,  does  not  necefiarily  imply  fuch  value,  any  more  than  the 
pOiTeffion  of  a  fooc-rule  implies  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever 
it  enables  us  to  meafure. '  In  this  obfervation,  we  neither  fee 
how  the  illudration  applies,  nor  are  we  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  poliaon  whicli  it  is  intended  to  eftabliih.  To  us 
it  appears  abiblutely  necefiary,  that  the  commodity  which  meafures 
exchangeable  vaiue,  mui^  itf;lf  poff:is  value  in  exchange  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  foot-rule,  which  meafuves  length,  muil  itfelf 
polfefs  length.  A  pound  of  gold  might  be  faid  to  meafure  the 
nominal  value,  or  value  in  gold,  of  ail  the  commodities  in  the 
country,  by  ilating  how  many  pounds  they  would  exchange  for  at 
iheir  market  piices  : — but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  polfeiTor  of  a 
pound  of  gold,  akhough  it  lias  intrinfic  value,  fnould  be  able  to 
acfjuire  all  the  article 3  of  value  wi:h  which  it  miglit  be  iucccfrive- 
ly  compared. 

One 
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One  of  the  moft  importint  funcflions  of  the  precious  metr.ls,  is 
that  of  ailing  as  a  meafure  of  value  in  exchanges  ;  and  if  paper, 
or  any  och(;r  article  poff^ffing  little  or  no  intrinfiC' value,  appc;ars 
fom-times  to  ufurp  t'.is  important:  function,  it  is  foleiy  and  ex- 
clufively  on  account  of  its  oniiant  reference  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
paper  currency  could  be  elLabhihed,  and  perform  the  part  of  mca- 
furing  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  without  imminent 
rifle  of  the  molf  trenmtndous  convuh'ions  of  property,  if  there  were 
nor  fome  article  of  intrinfic  value  in  exchange,  with  which  it  was 
conitantly  compared  ;  and  which,  therefore,  and  not  the  paper, 
would  be  the  real  meafure  of  value. 

We  have  no  gr'ar  objedion  to  the  term,  zmiversal  equivalent, 
which  Mr  HuitifT^n  conliders  as  the  quality  wh:ch  moll  pre- 
eminently diftinguilhes  the  precious  merals  from  all  other  com- 
modities ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  advantageoufly  fupplies  the 
place  y-)i  the  term  medium  of  ex  change  ^  or  instrument  of  commerce  ,• 
becaufe  it  is  prtcifely  on  account  of  their  being  adopted  by  the 
common  confer.t  of  fociety  as  the  general  medium  ot  exchange, 
that  they  are  received  as  a  univerfal  equivalent.  Were  it  not  for 
this  conf&nt,  it  is  quite  cltar,  that  they  v/ould  only  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  for  other  commodities,  of  equal  exchangeable  value, 
by  thofe  who  wiflied  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  plate, 

Mr  HullcilTon  further  dates,  that  paper  currency  *  is  fo  much 
circulating  credit,'  that  '  whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  fells» 
receives — fuch  a  quantity  of  pure  gold,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  ar- 
ticle bought  or  fold  :— or,  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  inilead  of 
money,  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  iti- 

pulates  the  payment  of  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  (liver that 

money  alone  is  the  univerfal  equivalent ;  paper  currency  the  re- 
prefentative  of  that  money. '  This  account  appears  to  us  exadliy 
to  fuit  the  ftate  of  circulation  which  is  reprefcnted  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Holland  before  the  revolution,  ariiing  from  a  Bank  of 
Depcfit  i  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  fyftem  of  banking,  and  of 
paper  currency,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  and  moil  other 
countries.  In  Holland,  it  was  really  true,,  that  every  Bank  credit 
reprefented  a  certain  weight  of  coins,  or  of  bullion  of  a  knowa 
finenefs  j  that  no  part  ot  thcfe  coins  or  bullion  was  exported  iu 
confequence  of  the  fubftitution  of  Bink  money  for  bullion  ;  and 
that,  if  all  the  cieditors  of  the  Bank  required  at  once  what  thofe 
credits  reprefented,  the  whole  of  the  bullion  and  coins  that  had 
been  depofited  would  be  forthcoming  at  a  moment's  notice.  But 
every  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  of  banking  in  this 
country,  knows  perfectly  v/ell,  that  fuch  a  realization  couid  never 
have  taken  place  here  ;  he  kilows  perfedly  v/ell,  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  this  fvl^emj  depend  chiefly  upon 
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the  fubftltutlon  of  a  vry  cheap  inftrument  for  a  very  dear  one  ; 
and  that,  confequently»  when  this  fubftitution  has  once  taken  place, 
there  feldoni  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
coin  in  the  country  to  realize  in  the  precioug  metals  the  whole  of 
its  paper  currency.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  healthy  (late  of  our 
circulation,  B.^.nk  notes  are,  and  always  fnould  be,  exchangeable 
for  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder  ;  but  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, that,  in  all  ordinary  times,  the  option  of  the  holder  is  fa- 
tisfied  wlih  a  very  moderate  portion  of  coin,  compared  with  ths 
whole  currency.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  a  bank-note  is 
not  confidered  as  valuable,  only  becaufe  it  enables  him  to  obtain  a 
given  quantity  of  the  precious  metsls.  The  holder  is  in  general 
fatisfied,  if  he  fetls  quite  fure  of  alv/ayi  obtaining  for  his  note 
a  quantity  of  commodities  ecpial  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  fpecified  in  it.  Tijis  is,  in  fa6l,  what,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  he  really  wants ;  and  what  alone, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  body  of  notes  in  circulation,  the  country 
pofiefles  the  means  of  efFetling. 

The  reason  why  his  wants  are,  for  the  most  part,  directed 
to  the  value,  rather  th.:n  the  substance,  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, deperds  upon  a  quality  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
that  commotlity,  whatever  it  is,  which  has  once  been  consti- 
tuted by  the  cotnmon  consent  of  society  the  genera!  medium 
of  exchange.  This  is,  that  every  person  is  a  dealer  in  it ;  and 
that  men  want  it  most  frequently,  not  for  Its  intrinsic  uses,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  other  commodities  for  it  j  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  dealer  in  corn,  as  far  as  he  is  only  a  dealer,  wants  it,  not 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  use  in  supporting  human  creatures, 
bat  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and,  com- 
forts of  life  in  exchange  for  it.  And  if  such  a  person  dealt 
in  pieces  of  paper  marked  with  bushels  and  quarters  of  corn,  pro- 
vided tliat,  by  any  process,  they  could  be  kept  always  on  a  level 
■with  the  varying  market  prices  of  real  corn,  he  would  carry  on 
his  trade  with  exactly  the  same  advantage  to  himself  as  he  does 
at  present.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  with  regard  to  corn,  no 
possible  process  could  preserve  the  level  of  value  here  supposed  ; 
and  precisely,  because  very  few,  com.paratively,  are  dealers  in 
corn,  and  the  great  majority  of  mankind  want  it  to  eat,  not  to 
sell;  whereas  the  very /simple  process  of  making'  every  bank 
which  issues  notes,  perform  its  promise  of  paying  them  in  specie, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  under  tlie  penalty  of  complete  loss  of 
credit  in  case  of  failure,  is  known  to  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  level 
of  value  between  bank-notes  and  the  precious  metalsj  and  pre- 
cisely because,  with  regard  to  the  precious  metals,  in  their  cha- 
racter of  a  circulating  medium,  every  man  is  a  dealer,  and  wants 
ihcm  to  sell — not  to  use. 

This 
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This  Is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  ?.fFord  the  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  great  quantity  of  paper  vhich  may  be 
substituted  for  the  precious  metals,  in  the  common  systems  of 
banking.  In  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
chiefly  dealers  in  the  medium  of  exchange,  not  consumers  cf  it, 
is  the  very  foundatiovi  of  all  those  systems  of  paper  currency,  the 
great  sdvajitage  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  cheap 
for  a  dear  instrument  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  in  any  degree, 
tend  to  impeach  the  necessity  of  the  obligation  upon  all  bankers  to 
pay  their  notes  in  specie,  w^henever  they  are  called  upon  ;  as  in 
ro  other  way  would  it  be  possible  so  to  regulate  tlie  quantity  of 
bank  notes,  as  uniformly  and  certainly  to  main  rain  them  of  the 
same  value  as  coin.  It  is  merely  a  somewhat  different,  and,  ia 
our  opinion,  a  more  correct  view  of  what  actually  takes  place  in 
those  countries  where  banking  establishments  prevail,  than  that 
which  considers  the  usu;il  kinds  of  paper-currency  in  the  light 
of  the  bank  money  of  Amsterdam,  as  representing  so  much  ccia 
or  bullion  at  all  times  forthcoming,  and  whicli  aiTirm»s,  that  who- 
ever buys,  gives,  whoever  sells,  receives,  such  a  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought  or  sold  j  when 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  tlie  fact  is  not,  and  cannot  be  so, 
according  to  the  principle  of  substitution.  The  precious  metals, 
therefore,  in  our  opinicn,  perform  a  more  Important  part  in  so- 
ciety, and  are  more  frequently  called  into  action,  as  a  measure  cf 
exchangeable  value,  tlian  as  a  universal  equivalent. 

But,  notv/ithstanding  the  little  elementary  inaccuracy  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  observations,  we  must  again  repeat,  that 
Mr  Huskisson's  doctrines  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  quite 
sound  and  satisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  convinc- 
ing, than  the  statements  In  proof  of  the  actual  depreciation  of 
our  currency,  from  p.  12.  to  p.  IT,  to  which  we  particularly  re- 
fer cur  readers.  If  a  pound  of  gold,  which  being  coined,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country,  into  forty-four  guineas  and  % 
half,  must,  in  an  undegraded  state  of  the  currency,  be  equal  in 
value  to  467.  l-ts.  6d.,  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  less  than 
5tl  of  our  actual  currency  : — if  a  light  guinea,  wh.ich,  by  being 
legally  convertible  into  bullion,  represents  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  surrounding  countries,  be  wor^h  above  21s.  in  our  cur- 
rency, while  the  few  heavy  guineas  which  are  current,  beiog 
forced  to  partake  of  the  degradation  of  the  general  currency,  are 
worth  only  2 1  s. : — if  the  only  reason  why  a  solitary  guinea  here  and 
there  remains  in  our  circulation,  and  purchases  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  as  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  is,  that  the  law 
%'ill  puaich,  bv  fine  and  iniprisonment,  every  man  who  d^.ies  to  sell 
'     .^  3  '  his 
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his  commodity  for  what  it  is  really  worth  : — if,  by  the  act  of 
1774,  gold,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the  practical  measure 
of  vakie  in  this  country,  was  made  the  only  legal  tender  for  p;5y- 
menrs  above  '<k  certain  sum  ;  and  if  no  repeal  or  .ilteration  in  tl'is 
act  took  piacc  in  coiiScquence  of  the  restriction  bill  in  1797  : — if 
our  foreia;n  exchanges  have  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  per- 
nnanenily  against  us,  to  the  amount  of  bervveen  1 5  and  20  per  cent., 
■which,  when  the  highest  expense  of  transmitting  gold  was  about 
7  per  cent.,  could  not  possibly  have  happened  if  gold  could  h.-^ve 
been  had  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the  Bank  and  cur  currency 
had  been  of  the  same  Vrilue  as  the  currencies  of  surrounding 
countries  :— if  what  alone  can  be  meant  by  the  term,  '  depreciated 
currencv, '  is  a  depreciation  below  the  value  of  tiiat  metal  which 
has  long  formed  the  effective  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  or  below 
the  currencies  of  the  nltferent  n;itions  of  the  commercial  world, 
which,  being  always  estimated  in  one  or  other  of  xh^  precious 
metals,  can  admit  only  of  the  slight  variations  that  afflct   the 

relative  values  of  gold  and   silver: If,  we   say,  these  things 

are  so,  whatever  mr.y  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  redundant  currency,  or  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
turning to  payments  in  sprcie,  the  fact  of  such  redundancy,  and 
the  propriety  of  applying  rhe  term  '•  depreciated '  to  the  present 
state  of  our  currency,  appears  to  us  to  be  placed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt 

In  answer  to  the  decisive  argument  suggested  by  the  high  price 
of  gold  when  com.pared  with  our  currency,  it  has  been  confidently 
risserted,  thcit  this  high  price  Is  not  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of 
that  currency,  but  by  the  unusual  demand  iot  gold  abroad.  These 
assertions,  Mr  Huskisson  considers  in  a  subseqi^ent  p^vt  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  denies  their  having  arty  foundation  either  in  fact 
or  probability.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  sufiiciently  aware, 
that,  even  if  they  were  admitted,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
th;;  existence  of  the  depreciatio!i,  tliough  they  have  with  'Wicauie. 
And  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  ought  to  be  by  no  means  o- 
mittcd  in  our  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  orecious  metals  are  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world  ; 
and  whatever  variations  noay  take  place  in  their  value,  either  from 
a  greater  or  less  supply  of  them  from  the  mines,  or  a  greater  or 
less  use  of  them  in  commerce,  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  nations  which 
have  a  mutual  intercourse  with  each  other,  must  partake  of  them. 
If  any  have  currencies,  consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of 
paper,  convertible,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  coin,  it  is  e- 
qually  clear,  that  this  paper  must  partake  in  all  the  changes  that 
sfFect  the  coin.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  the  case  of  a  more  ab- 
undant supply  from  the  mines. — An  infiux  of  the  precious  me- 
dals 
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ta's  would  evidently  take  place,  which,  for  a  short  time,  would 
sink  the  market  price  of  bullion  below  the  mint  price  j  but  more 
bullion  would  be  immedintely  converted  into  coin,  and  each  b?.tik 
would  find  that  it  might  ilTue  more  of  its  notes  without  rilk.  The 
confequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  currency,  retaining 
probably  the  fame  prcportions  of  paper  and  coin,  v/ould  be  en- 
larged ;  the  market  price  of  bullion  would  quickly  be  raifed  to  the 
mint  price  ;  the  exchanges  which  had  been  very  favourable,  would 
return  to  their  ufual  ^dtc  ;  and  no  other  efFtCt  w.vuld  be  expei^i- 
enced,  than  a  general  rife  of  prices  throughout  the  commtrci.;l 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cnfe  of  a  diminiihed  fupply  from  the 
mines,  or  a  greater  confumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  fome  of  the 
principal  dates  of  Europe,  an  immediate  demard  would  be  felt  in  the 
re  It  for  bullion  to  be  exported  ;  the  market  price  of  bullion  would 
be  raifed  for  a  time  above  the  mint  price  j  the  notes  of  the  ditrer-. 
ent  banks  would  return  upon  them,  to  be  exchanged  for  coin, 
which  would  be  fent  abroad.  The  conf.quence  would  be,  that 
the  whole  currency,  confiding  (till  of  the  fume  proportion  of  pa- 
per to  coin,  v.'0uld  be  diminiflied  in  quantity,  and  raifed  in  value ; 
tlie  market  price  of  bullion  would  foon  fink  to  the  mint  price  ; 
ihe  exchanges,  wh.ich  had  been  unufually  unfavourabie,  would  be 
redored  to  their  accuflomed  Jlate  5  and  no  other  efFe£l:  would  be 
felt,  than  a  general  fall  of  prices  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Now,  if,  in  th.e  cafe  laft  fuppofcd,  the  paper  of  one  of  thefe 
countries  were  not  convertible  into  coin,  and  very  little  fpecie  re- 
mained in  circulation,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  currency  would 
not  have  the  means  of  aflirniiating  itfelf  to  the  currer.cies  of  the 
nations  with  which  it  was  connc£led.  The  market  price  of  bul- 
lion would  rife  very  greatly  above  its  mint  price;  all  the  gold 
which  could  be  readily  collt^t^ed  would  be  exported.  But  as  this 
would  be  inconfiderable,  and  as  the  great  mafs  of  paper  would  re- 
main undiminiflaed,  or  perhaps  be  fligluly  increafed,  to  fupply 
the  vacancies  occafioned  by  the  gold  exported,  the  great  excels  of 
the  market  price  of  bullion  above  the  ndnt  price,  a:ul  the  very 
unfavourable  exchanges,  would  become  permanent,  (fuhjecft  how- 
ever, ftill,  to  variations  occafioned  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
payments) ;  and  the  currency  of  fuch  a  country  would  be  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  depreciateil,  when  compared  wieh  j^old  and 
filver  and  the  currencies  of  other  countries,  juft  as  it  would  be 
from  an  original  txcefs  of  paper  Sffues  ;  although,  on  the  whole, 
taking  paper  and  guineas  together,  the  amount  of  the  currency 
might  not  be  increafed  by  a  hngie  pound. 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that,  under  all  possible  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  whether  they  are  increast;d  in 
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quantity  tenfold,  or  diminished  to  one  tenth,  the  defect  or  ex- 
cess of  the  market  price  of  the  precious  metals,  compared  with 
the  mint  price,  always  ceases  as  soon  as  the  level  is  effected  ;  and 
v.otliing  bvst  a  depretiated  currency  can  render  gold  in  bullion  per- 
manently of  greater  value  than  gold  in  coin. 

Whether  any  rise  has  really  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  fev  years,  and 
has  contributed,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  present  state  of  our 
currency,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  quite  so  improbable  as  Mr  Huskisson  does  ; 
as  we  cor.ceive,  that  the  great  shock  which  mercantile  credit  has 
suffered,  by  the  difliculties  thrown  in  the  M'ay  of  commercial  in- 
.tercourse,  may  have  operated  something  like  "a  return  to  a  less 
advanced  period  of  civilization,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  exchanges  to  be  transacted.  We  think, 
also,  that  in  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  there  are 
some  symptons  of  a  rise  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  Report.  As,  however,  the  effect  derived  from 
tliis  cause,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared v/ith  the  degree  of  actual  depreciation,  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain its  proportion  to  the  whole  would  certainly  be  very  difH- 
cult,  and  could  not  be  very  important.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
extremely  important  to  know,  that  the  Bank  directors  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  urge  the  argument  of  a  great  de- 
mand for  gold  on  the  Continent,  to  justify  the  comparative  de- 
preciation of  their  notes.  Whatever  may  be  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  their  business  is  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  their  notes,  so  as  always  to  maintain  them  of  the  same 
value.  To  this  course  tliey  would  be  forced,  by  considerations 
of  personal  interest,  if  the  restriction  bill  had  npt  passed  ;  and, 
after  its  enactment,  to  this  course  they  ought  to  be  impelled,  by  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  a  proper  Cbtirnate  of  the 
high  responsibility  that  must  attach  to  a  set  of  men,  to  whose 
discretion,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act^  the  entire  regu- 
lation of  the  national  currency  is  entrusted. 

V/e  had  intended  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  many  parts  of  Mr 
Huflciffon's  pamphlet  in  which  we  think  he  has  been  very  fuccefsfu.'i 
and  a  few,  in  which  v/e  do  not  agree  with  hiaijbefides  his  doctrine 
of  equivalents  in  trade.  *     But  our  limits  oblige  us  to  haden  to  Mr 

Bosanquet, 

*  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  because  we  disapprove 
of  tl}e  doctrine  of  equivalents,  of  adopting  the  old  mercantile  no- 
tion, that  the  profits  of  foreign  trade  are  derived  frcm  a  balance 

p;ud 
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Bofanquet,  whofe  various  alleged  fa£ls  and  defultory  obfervatlons, 
we  confefs,  excited  in  us,  at  firft,  a  confiderjble  degree  of  alarm  ; 
—not,  however,  on  account  of  their  formidable  nature — for, 
though  he  very  corre£lIy  defcribes  hinifelf  as  *  a  partizan,'  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  a  little  incorre6l  in  adding  that  ha 
is  '  a  fuccefsful'  one  j  but  on  account  of  their  mere  number,  and 
the  confcquent  time  and  fpace  which  the  fhortefl  remarks  upon 
them  would  take  up.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fecond  edition 
of  his  pamphlet  fell  into  our  hands  ;  and,  in  reading  his  fupple- 
mdtitary  obfervations,  we  found  ourfelves  relieved  from  the  tafic 
we  had  undertaken,  by  the  concessio?is  of  Mr  Bofanquet  himfelf. 

We  had  conceived,  that  the  great  object  of  tlic  various  fadls  and 
obfervations  which  he  had  brought  forward,  was  to  fhow,  that 
the  prefent  phenomena  relating  to  the  market  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion, and  the  courfe  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  Vv^ere  of  the  fame 
temporary  nature  as  thofe  of  a  fjmiiar  kind  v^hich  had  often  oc- 
curred before, — though,  from  an  unufual  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances,  they  had  been  aggravated,  both  in  degree  and  duration  ; 
and  that  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  not  juftifisd 
in  reprefenting  them  as  indications  of  a  permanent  depreciation  of 
our  currency  bclov/  the  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  and  the  curren- 
cies of  furrounding  countries.  What  then  was  our  furprife  to  find 
him,  on  fecond  thoughts,  givhg  up  completelij  the  question  of  dc' 
preciatioiiy  in  reference  to  our  legal  X.QndQry—-'acknovolei{ging fair- 
ly that  the  gold  contained  in  a  guinea  is  now  of  rnor?  value  than 
-?  §-th  parts  of  a  two  pound  note,  and,  without  any  allunon  to  it 
as  a  temporary  occurrence,  propofing  an  entirely  nev/  flandard  of 
value,  from  a  comparifon  with  which  it  appears  that  our  cur- 
rency is  not  depreciated  ! 

Whnt  tliis  flandard  is,  we  are  quite  fure  that  our  readers 
would  never  guefs  ;  and  we  cannot  but  confider  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  curious  inflances  of  felf-deception  that  we  have  ever 
met  v*'ith,  and  a  mofl;  unlucky  fpecifnen  of  the  reafoning  of 
prafiical  men,  that  the  interest  of  33/.  6s.  Sd.  in  the  3  'per 
cent.  slockS)  fliould  be  gravely  prcpofed  as  the  flandard  meafure 
of  the  value  of  our  currency  ;    that  is,  that  a   one  pound  note 

of 

paid  in  the  precious  metals ;  which  Mr  Huskisson  very  oddly  seems 
to  think  is  the  alternutive.  Our  opinion  is,  that,  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  both  parties  gain  what,  in  tile  estimation  of  each,  is 
decidedly  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  it  has  given  ;  and  that 
it  is  out  of  this  excess,  that  the  gains  of  the  merchants  concerned 
are  taken,  who,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  very  badly  off,  and 
would  be  little  disposed  to  continue  their  business,  if  what  they  im- 
ported v/ere  not  worth  more  to  the  purchasers  of  it,  and  would  coii- 
•'scouently  sell  fcr  mcr?;  than  what  had  been  exported^ 
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^f  fk-e  Ba'.'l  of  Engla7}dy  which  is  the  intereft  of  this  fum,  and 
the  kind  of  currency  in  which  it  is  paid,  fnouid  be  the  criferion 
by  which  we  are  to  jndge  of  the  depreciation  of— a  one  pound  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ! 

It  may  be  true,  as  fuggefled  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  that, 
ever  fince  1797.  Bank  of  England  notes  h:iye  been  the  practical 
medium  of  exchangej  and  the  meafure  of  relative  value  in  all  our 
f.-!es  and  purchafes  at  home.  But  the  public  has  always  flattered 
itfeif,  that  during  the  temporary  fufpenGon  of  payments  in  fpecie, 
the  quantity  and  value  of  thefe  notes  would  be  regulated  by  a  con- 
llant  comparifon  with  the  icgrtl  tender  of  the  realm.  Let  the 
reader  for  a  moment  confider,  in  what  a  dreadfully  critical  ftate 
mufi:  the  property  and  contracils  of  a  country  be  placed,  which 
Fas  a  paper  currency  not  rcferrible  to  aiii/  connnodiii/  of  intrinsic 
^'ortk  for  the  correcllon  of  its  quantity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  value,  and  which  might  co-'.ftquently  fink,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  months,  co  or  ioo  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cio'uS  metals,  and  deprive  individuals  of  half  their  fortunes,  and 
yet  appear  to  be  unchangeable.  The  moment  we  quit  the  precious 
Kietrds  as  the  conflant  ftandard  of  reference,  there  is  no  fancy  fo 
wild,  refpecllng  a  piper  circulation,  which  may  not  be  indulged, 
and  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  depreciation  which  may  not  in  time 
be  expe6led.  Yet,  of  ihis  standardt  to  our  utter  furprife  and 
grief,  the  Bank  Directors,  and  their  friends,  have  openlv  avowed 
their  negledk  before  a  Commiittec  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
What  thev  m.can  to  fubftitute,  we  are  not  informed  -,  nor  do  we 
l;now  '/whether  or  not  Mr  Bofanquet  is  fim6lioned  by  their  autho- 
fitv  in  the  new  ftandard  which  Jw  has  brought  forward.  But  it 
is  unqueitionable,  that,  except  in  regard  fo  the  integrity  of  a  few 
individuals,  on  which  the  great  m.afs  of  the  property  of  a  country 
ought  never  to  be  made  to  depend,  even  the  affjgnats  of  France 
refted  upon  a  better  foundation  than  tliat  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
cofed  to  place  the  p^^per  circulation  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
What  fecurity  have  we,  except  in  this  integrity,  that  the  Bank  Di- 
retlor'S  may  not  ^gree  to  create  and  divide  24  millions  in  notes  among 
them  for  their  private  fortunes  .''  Or,  to  put  a  lefs  llrong,  and  not 
lb  improbable  a  cafe  ;  What  fecurity  have  we  that  the  Bank,  when 
jreleafed  from  all  obligation  to  keep  their  notes  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  may  not  alter  their  mode  of  conducting  bufinefs, 
and  lend  money  for  longer  terms  than  they  do  at  prefent,  and  on 
cny  fair  perfonal  fecurity  ?  Mr  Bofanquet,  in  tlie  courfe  of  his 
vork,  has  given  us  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  demand  for  difcounts  at  the  Bank  naturally  limits  itfeif  j 
for  which  we  are  really  m.uch  obliged  to  him,  though  v/e  do  not 
diiak  that  it  proves  fufficiently  what  he  intends  j  and,  in  one  re- 


peft, 
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fpctl,  it  Is  rather  unfortunate  for  his  general  argument,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  led  by  it,  unintentionally,  to  let  out  feme  of 
the  fecrets  of  his  '  prifon  houfe, '  by  talking  of  a  recurrence  of 
demand  for  notes  by  thejfr*/  class  of  difcounters  ;  which  he  ex- 
plains to  be  '  tbofe  whioh  the  Directors  diftinguiih  as  folid  paper 
fcr  real  tranfatlions  ; '  froiTi  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
th';re  are  other  clafics  well  known,  and  not  always  reie6led  at  the 
Bank,  which  are  probably  diftinguifhed  as  accommodation  paper. 
Bat  whatever  faith  Mr  Bofanquet  may  attach  to  his  natural  limit, 
we  are  quite  fure,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  man  of  bafinefs,  will 
venture  to  deny,  that  there  are  thoufanris  and  ihoufands  of  traders 
in  the  kingdom,  who  would  eagerly  feize  the  opportunity  of  bor- 
rowing capital  on  their  perfonsl  fecurity  at  5  per  cent.  ;  and  that 
the  immcnfe  profits  of  the  Bank,  in  lending  fuch  fnms,  would  be- 
yond ail  comparifon  counterbalance  the  rific  :  Yet,  while  the 
country  was  thus  abfolurely  inundated  with  paper,  a  one  pound 
note  would  be  Hill  worth  the  intereft  of  33!.  6s.  8d.  3  per  cents. 

Wp  cannot  believe  that  Mr  Bofanquet  would  have  refcrted  to 
fo  very  (Irange  a  foUuion  of  his  ilifficuuief,  if  tie  had  felt  any  real 
confidence  in  his  practical  obfervations  againfl  the  cloftrincs  of  tlie 
Report.  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  neceHary  to  combat  argu- 
ments which  .the  author  himfelf  gives  up.  But,  to  thofe  who  have 
only  read  thefirft  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  or  have  a  greater  faith 
in  the  corre^lrefs  and  cfacacy  of  his  fatls  than  he  has  himfelf, 
we  would  recommend  the  careful  pr-ruful  of  tiie  able  reply  of  Mr 
Ricardo,  accompanied  by  the  remarks  of  Mr  Biake,  on  the  real, 
nominal,  and  computed  exchange,  and  corrected  by  the  few  ob- 
fervations  which  we  have  ventured  to  fugged  in  a  former  part  of 
this  article.  With  thefe  helps,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  an  impar- 
tial and  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  fee,  that  the  facts  of  Mr 
Bofanquet,  as  far  as  they  are  ftated  correctly,  may  be  eafily  ex- 
plained, in  perfect  accordance  v/ith  the  main  dottrines  of  the 
Report. 

We  do  not,  however,  think,  that  thefe  facts  are  at  all  fatisfac- 
torily  explicable  upon  the  principles  of  Mr  Ricardo  alone,  who, 
in  his  Reply,  ftill  perfeveres  in  the  confined  view  which  he  had 
before  taken  of  the  caufes  that  operate  upon  exchange,  and  in 
confidering  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  currency  as  the  main- 
fpring  of  all  commercial  m.ovements.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  fubjedt,  it  is  certainly  not  eafy  to  explain  an  improving  ex- 
change under  an  obvioufly  increafing  iiTue  of  notes  ;  an  event  that 
not  unfrequently  happens,  and  was  much  infified  upon  by  the  De- 
puty-governor of  the  Bank,  as  a  proof  that  our  foreign  exchanges? 
had  no  connexion  with  the  ftate  of  our  currency.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  is  more  eafy  of  explanation,  if  we  take  into  cur  confidern- 

tion 
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Hon  the  cffeifls  produced  upon  the  real  exchange  by  the  payments 
neccflary  to  be  made,  for  the  fupply  of  pad  or  prefent  wants  ;  which 
cfFedt-j  in  fucli  inftances,  will  always  be  found  operating  in  a  di- 
ie<51ion  exadlly  oppofite  to  the  eiFc£l&  of  redundancy  of  currency. 
If  the  Bank  were  paying  in  fpecie,  the  precife  period  when  it 
could  keep  the  greattit  quantity  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  would 
be  that  in  wliich  the  liate  of  mercantile  tranfa^lions  was  occafioning 
a  current  of  payments  in  bullion  into  the  country.  The  incresf.d 
iiTue  of  notes,  under  fuch  circumflances,  would  for  a  time  be  im- 
perceptible ;  though  its  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be  to  raife 
prices  at  home,  and  tl;us  to  (horten  the  durarionof  the  favourable 
exchange  ;  and,  when  it  turned,  to  increafe  the  itrength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  oppofite  direction.  The  real  Rate  of  the  c^fe  fcems 
to  be,  that  though  the  efFecha  of  a  redundancy  of  currency  uyon 
the  exchange  are  fure,  they  are  flowj  compn-ed  with  the  effi'£ls  of 
thofe  mercantile  tranfaclions  not  connected  with  the  queftion  of 
currency  ;  snd,  while  the  former  of  thefe  caufes  is  proceeding  in 
its  operations  with  a  fteady  and  generally  uniform  pace,  the  more 
rapid  movements  of  the  latter  are  oppofing,  aggravating  or  modi- 
fying thefe  operations  in  various  ways,  and  producing  all  thofe  com- 
plex, and  feemingly  incorifident  appearances,  which  are  to  be  found 
la  the  computed  excharige. 

"We  a!zr<.e,  therefore,  entirely  in  opiri^n  with  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  that  the  great  and  sudden  depression  of 
the  exchange  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1809,  is  to  be  traced 
principally  to  mercantile  causes.  A  depreciation  of  the  currency 
to  a  certain  degree,  had  existed  for  many  years  before  ;  because, 
of  all  the  symptoms  of  such  dcpreclaiion,  there  is  none  so  com- 
pletely unequivocal  as  an  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the 
mint  price  of  that  n-i;t:il  which  is  the  standard  measure  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  a  favourable  state  of  foreign  exchanges, 
which,  we  believe,  took  place  for  six  years,  from  1  h()2  to  1  bOS. 
But  this  depreciation,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  probably 
concealed  from  view  by  the  favourable  exchange,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  excite  alarm,  till  it  operated  in  conjuncion  with  an  un- 
favourable one,  occasioned  by  mercantile  difhculties  and  great 
purchases;  and  till  the  restoration  of  the  exchange  in  the  usual 
way  was  prevented,  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  specie  at  the 
Bank,  and  the  freth  issues  of  notes  for  mercantile  speculations. 
Since  this  time,  hov/ever,  the  exchanges  have  occasionally  im- 
proved, from  the  debts  for  our  great  exports  being  in  the  course 
of  payment,  and  our  bills  consequently  in  request.  And  now, 
again,  we  understand  they  have  rapidly  fallen,  owing  perliaps  to 
the  diminished  competition  for  our  bills,  from  the  loss  of  funds 
occailoaed  by  the  late  severe  decrees  of  Bonapr-rte,  and  his  occu- 

pation 
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pation  of  Hamburgh  and  Holstein  ;  w;.ile,  iluring  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  miy  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  a  steady  and  uniform  pace,  or,  if  ir  has  occasionally 
been  stationary  or  retrograde,  has  certainly  not  been  subject  to 
those  sreat  fluctuations  which  have  been  observed  in  our  ex- 
changes. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  which  we  have  rpmavked  in  almost 
all  the  writers  that  are  unfavourable  to  the  Bank  restriction,  is, 
that  they  have  not  made  sufhcient  concessions  to  the  mercantile 
classes  in  some  points  where  they  appear  to  have  truth  on  their 
side.  We  have  already  adver^nl  to  the  error  (confined,  however, 
principally  to  Mr  Ricardo,  and  frotr.  which  the  Report  is  entire- 
ly free)  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  ba'itnce  of  trade  or  of  pay^- 
ments,  not  connected  with  some  original  redundancy  or  defici- 
ency of  currency.  A  practical  merchant  must,  to  be  sure,  be  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  such  a  denial,  and  feel  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  his  preference  of  practice  to  theory.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  in  which  also  almost  all  the  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
question  concur,  whsre,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  agree  with 
them,  and  feel  more  inclined  to  the  mercantile  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Though  they  acknowledge  that  bullion  occasionally  passes 
from  one  country  to  another,  from  causes  connected  with  the 
exchange,  y»t  they  represent  these  transactions  as  quite  inconsi- 
derable in  degree.     Mr  Huskisson  observes,  that  *  the  operations 

*  in  the  trade  of  bullion   originate  almost  entirely  in   the  fresh 

*  supplies  which  are  yearly  poured  in  from  tlie  mines  of  the  New 

*  World,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  distribution  of  tliose  sup- 

*  plies  through  the   different  parts  of  Europe.     If  this  supply 

*  were  to  cease  altogether,  the  dealings  i  i  gold  and  silver,  as  ob- 

*  jects  of  foreign  trade,  would  be  very  few,  and  those  of  short 
'  duration.  ' 

Mr  Ricardo,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Bosanquet.  refers  to  this  pas- 
sage with  particular  approbation.  Mr  BLke  bCi^ais  inclined  to 
separate  the  dealer  in  bills  of  exchange,  from  the  dealers  in  bul- 
lion ;  and  the  latter  he  considers  as  exclusively  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  manufacturers,  thou;^li  he  says  that  the  purchases 
made  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  seized  upoa  by  the  bill- 
merchants  to  pay  an  unfavourable  balance. 

Now,  though  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  an 
unfavourable  exchange  has  a  tendency  to  right  itielf,  witiiout  the 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  tranimijsion  of 
a  moderate  quantity  has  a  considerable  effect ;  yet  v/e  caiiuot  be- 
lieve that  these  transactions  are  altogether,  eitlier  few  in  num- 
ber, or  small  in  am.ount.  If  the  precious  metals  did  not  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the  stat^  of  the 
exchange,  the  varying  necessities  of  these  countries  would  fre- 
quently 
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quently  raise  the  rate  of  the  exchange  very  far  above  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  j  and  it  v/ould  be  impossible  for  the  deb::- 
or  country  to  make  its  payments  at  the  time  promised.  Bat  if 
the  precious  metals  do  pass  readily  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, from  this  cause,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  same 
varying  desires  and  necessities  must  render  chess  transactions 
r.ot  very  unfrequent.  Every  peculiar  failure,  or  peculiar  a- 
bundance  of  produce,  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  great  mer- 
cantile republic  j  every  subsidy  to  be  paid  or  received  ;  and  e- 
very  movement  of  a  considerable  army  from  one  country  to 
another,  mubt  almost  inevitably  give  some  employment  to  the 
bullion  trade  :  and  when  the  level  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  in  seme  degree  destroyed  by  these  necessary  operations, 
the  bullion  dealer  ie  again  called  into  action  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance. But,  not  only  on  such  occasions  as  these,  does  bullion 
pass  from  one  country  to  another,  but  it  is  well  known  that  most 
btates,  iri  their  usual  relations  of  commercial  intercourse,  have 
an  almost  consiiinriy  favourable  exchange  with  some  countries, 
and  an  almost  constantly  unfavourable  one  with  others.  And 
Dr  A.  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  bullion  forms,  in  general, 
the  most  convenient  medium  for  carrying  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption  which  a  country  finds  it 
necessary  to  engage  in  ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  greatly  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  most  permanent  and 
ordiiiary  relations  of  countries  with  each  other,  the  bullion  trader 
will  always  have  £0ir;ething  to  do. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  supplying 
and  maintaining  the  coins  of  different  nations,  and  making  pay- 
ments in  tlie  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  far  exceeds, 
v/e  conceive,  the  quantity  used  in  mp.nufictures.  Though  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  metals  was  first  founded,  and  is  stiil 
supported,  by  their  use  for  plate  and  ornaments  •,  yet,  their  much 
more  general  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  has  rendered  the 
supply  of  the  manufacturer  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  bullion 
trade.  But,  for  v/hateter  purpose  the  precious  metals  may  be 
wanted,  as  tlie  only  variations  in  the  prices  at,  which  they  can  be 
purchased  are  those  which  show  themselves  in  the  exchange,  it 
is  to  this  quarter  that  the  bullion  dealer  always  directs  his  atten- 
tion. He  imports  or  exports,  according  as  the  exchange  is  suffi- 
ciently favourable,  or  ^iulFiciently  unfavourable,  to  uirord  him 
an  adequate  profit  in  the  transaction.  And,  in  so  doing,  his 
main  operations,  we  believe,  v/ill  be  found  to  consist  in  facili- 
tating the  purchaser  of  those  nations  which  have  not,  at  the 
moment,  any  other  commodities  that  they  can  give,  or  that  will 
be  readily  accepted  in  .return  j  and  in  rcitorinjj,  tiiat  ie\'el  of  the 
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precious  metals  which  has  been  temporarily  destroyed  by  the 
unequal  desires  and  necessities,  and  the  unequal  advantages  arsd 
disadvantages  of  the  different  nations  between  which  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  carried  on.  In  this  view  of  the  effect  of  rhe 
exchange  upon  the  bullion  trade,  we  think  we  shall  be  support- 
ed by  tile  practical  merchants  5  and  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  where 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  sold  for  heme 
consumption  in  manufactures,  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  quantity  imported  and  exported  by  the  bullion  merch- 
ants. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  still  more  important,  where  the 
experience  of  the  merchant  will  be  apt  to  lead  him  to  a  conclusion 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  generally  maintained  by  the 
writers  in  question.  A  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  obtains  a  loan 
in  paper  from  a  bank  ;  and,  with  this  loan,  he  is  able  to  command 
materials  t!>  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  wherewithai 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labour;  and  yet,  he  is  told  that  this  trans- 
action does  not  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  increase  the  ca-. 
pital  of  the  country. 

The  question,  of  hov^r  far,  and  in  what  manner,  an  increase 
of  currency  tends  to  increase  capital,  appears  to  us  so  very  im- 
portant, as  fully  to  warrant  our  attempt  to  explain  it.  No  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  has  ever  seenxed  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  influence  which  a  dillerent  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country  must  have  on  those  accumulations  uhicli 
are  destined  to  faclhcate  future  productions  ;  although  it  followSj 
as  a  direct  consequence,  from  ihe  most  correct  and  legitimate 
view  of  capital  that  can  be  taken. 

Dr  A.  Smith  justly  observes,  that  *  though  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  destined  for  supplyiiig  the  consumption  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them  ;  yet,  when  it  first 
comes,  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itself  info  two  parts.  One 
of  them  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  for  replacing  a  capital, 
and  for  renewing  tlie  inattrrials,  provisions  and  finished  work, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  capital  ;  the  other  for  con- 
£tltutlng  a  revenue  J '  v/hich,  of  course,  is  destined  to  be  spent 
without  any  view  to  reproduction. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  any  tliinf^  like  an  equal  dififibu- 
tion  of  the  circulating  medium  among  all  the  members  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  would  almoft  deflroy  the  power  of  collecting  any  confidcr- 
able  quantity  of  materials  ;, — of  conftrucSting  proper  machinery, 
warehoufes,  fliipping,  o:c.  \ — and  of  maintaining  a  fuilicienr  quan- 
tity cf  hands,  to  introduce  an  ttlcdive  divifio;i  cf  labour.  The 
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proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  evidcntl)r,  by  this 
diftributlon,  be  altered  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  capital ;  and 
in  a  few  years,  the  produce  of  the  country  would  experience  a 
rapid  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  a  diftribution  of 
the  circulating  medium  were  to  take  place,  as  to  throw  the  com- 
mand of  the  produce  of  the  country  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
produiSlive  chfles, — that  is,  if  confiderable  portions  of  the  currency 
were  taken  from  the  idle,  and  thofe  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes, 
and  transferred  to  farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, — the 
proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  be  greatly  altered 
to  the  advantage  of  capital ;  and  in  a  ftiort  time,  the  produce  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  augmented. 

Vv''henever,  in  the  a£tual  (late  of  things,  a  frefh  ifTue  of  notes 
comes  into  the  bands  of  thofe  who  mean  to  employ  them  in  the 
profccution  and  extenfion  of  a  profitable  bufinefs,  a  difference  in 
the  diRribution  of  the  circulating  medium  takes  place,  fimilar  ia 
kind  to  that  which  has  been  laft,  fuppofed  ;  and  produces  fimilar, 
though  of  courfe  comparatively  inconliderable  effe6ts,  in  altering 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  rerenue  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  new  notes  go  into  the  market,  as  fo  m.uch  additional  capital, 
to  purchafe  what  is  necefTiry  for  the  conduct  of  the  concern.  But 
before  the  produce  of  the  country  has  been  increafed,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  one  perfon  to  have  more  of  ir,  without  ditninifiiing  the 
fliares  of  feme  others.  This  diminution  is  effe£led  by  the  rife  of 
prices,  occafioned  by  the  com.petition  of  the  new  notes,  which 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  thofe  who  are  only  buyers,  and  not 
fellers,  to  purc])afe  as  much  of  the  annual  produce  as  before  : 
While  rJl  the  indufirious  clafies, — all  thofe  tliat  fell  as  well  as  buy, 
are,  during  the  progreiTivc  rife  of  prices,  making  unufual  profits  ; 
and,  even  when  this  progrefiion  ftops,  are  left  with  the  command 
of  a  greater  portion  of  the  annual  produce  than  they  poffcffed  pre- 
vious to  the  new  iffues. 

It  mud  always  be  recclleCled,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  cf  the 
circulating  medium  which  produces  the  effe£l  here  defcribed,  but 
the  different  distribution  of  it.  If  a  thoufand  millions  of  notes 
were  added  to  the  circulation,  and  dillributed  to  the  various  claffes 
of  fociety  exaclly  in  the  fame  proportions  as  before,  neither  the 
capital  of  the  country,  nor  the  facility  of  borrowii;g,  would  be 
in  the  flighted  degree  increafed.  But,  on  every  frefir  iflue  of 
notes,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  increaf- 
ed, but  the  diftribution  of  the  whole  mafs  is  altered.  A  larger 
proportion  falls  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  confume  and  produce, 
r.nd  a  fmaller  proportion  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  only  con- 
fume.  And  as  we  have  always  confidered  capital  as  that  portion 
of  the  nationr.1  accu:r.uiations  and  annual  produce,  which  is  at  the 
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command  of  those  who  mean  to  employ  it  with  a  vicw  to  repro- 
duction, we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  an  increased  issue 
of  notes  tends  to  increase  the  national  capital,  and  by  an  almost, 
though  not  strictly  necessary  consequence,  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest. 

It  may  perhaps  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  the  late  unusual 
facility  of  obtaining  discounts,  though  it  has  undoubredlv  tended 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  country,  may  not  have  given  ir  so 
unsafe  a  direction,  as  to  subject  it  to  losses  which  may  more  ihan 
counterbalance  its  first  gains  j—wliether,  in  short,  it  has  not  ob- 
liged some  of  the  most  respectable  mercantile  capitalists,  who,  in 
the  Vv-ay  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their 
i:rade,  scarcely  ever  failed  of  increasing  the  natio:iai  accumula- 
tion, to  yield  the  competition  to  a  new  and  very  different  set  of 
merchants,  who  may  be  said  to  gamble  in  trade, — who,  in  the 
Iiope  of  great  profits,  will  risk  any  quantity  of  capital  that  they 
can  command, — md  in  vvhose  hands,  therefore,  the  national  ac- 
cumulation is  quite  uncertain.  Much,  we  think,  might  be  said 
on  this  view  of  the  subiect. 

But  the  grand  and  paramount  objection  to  the  stimulus  which 
is  applied  to  tiie  productive  powers  of  a  country,  by  an  excessive 
increase  of  currency,  is,  that  it  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
a  manifest  injustice.  The  observations  we  have  made  may  afford 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  facts,  that  countries  are  often  in- 
creasing in  riciies  amidst  an  increasing  quantity  of  individual  m.i- 
sery  J  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  generally  found  conjoined  with  pub- 
lic prosperity  5  and  a  fall  of  prices  with  national  decline.  But: 
whatever  phenomena  they  may  assist  to  explain,  they  cannot  alter 
the  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  or  give  the  slightest  sanctiori 
to  unjust  transfers  of  property. 

Vv^hcn  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  is  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  it  of  the  same  value  as  the  precious  merals, 
the  evil  which  the  possessor  of  a  fixed  income  may  still  suffer 
fro.m  depreciation  occasioned  by  banking,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
and  so  strictly  lim.ited,  as  probably  to  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced, even  to  him,  by  the  advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  upon  the  issue  of  evefy  fresh 
quantity  of  notes,  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  send  a  quantity  of 
coin  out  of  the  circulation,  though  not,  certainly,  a  quantity  e- 
qual  in  amount  to  the  notes  ;  and  the  currency  is  at  first  left  great- 
er in  quantity,  and  consequently  lower  in  value,  compared  Anth 
the  commodities  which  it  has  to  circulate,  than  before.  But  it 
frequently  happens,  we  conceive,  that  th.e  beneficial  ei-;ip!oyment 
of  the  coin  set  free,  and  the  increased  command  of  the  produce 
transferred  to  the  industrious  classes  by   the  increase  cf  prices, 
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gives  such  a  stimulus  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country^ 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  balance  between  commodities  and  cur- 
rency is  restored,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  the  former, — and 
prices  return  to  their  former  level. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  Scotland  in  the  interval  of  two  periods  alluded  to  by  Hume  and 
Smith.  In  175 1  and  1752,  when  Hume  published  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money 
in  Scotland,  there  vras  a  very  sensible  rise  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  this  was  naturally,  and  probably  justly,  attributed  by 
him,  in  part,  to  the  abundance  of  paper.  In  1759,  when  the 
paper  currency  had  probably  not  been  diminished,  Dr  Smith  no- 
tices a  different  state  of  prices  ;  and  observes  that,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, provisions  had  never  been  cheaper.  The  dearness  at  the 
time  that  Hume  wrote,  he  attributes  c^irelessly,  and  without  any 
inquiry  about  the  fact,  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons  ;  and  inti- 
mates, that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
high  prices  of  1751  and  1752  were  influenced  by  the  paper, — as 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  coin  to  take  place,  without  an  increase  of  prices;  but  that 
the  new  stim.ulus  given  to  industry  by  tliis  increase  of  capital, 
had  so  increased  the  quantity  of  commodities  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1752  and  1759,  as  to  restore  them  to  a  level  with  the  in- 
creased currency. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  chance  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities being  restored  by  the  influence  of  increased  capital,  the 
possessor  of  a  fixed  income  cannot  consider  himself  as  unjustly 
treated,  while  the  currency  in  v/hlch  his  revenue  is  paid  is  main- 
tained on  a  level  with  the  precious  metals.  These  metals  are  in- 
deed liable  to  change  in  their  power  of  comnianding  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  ;  but  the  principal  changes  to  which 
t'ley  are  subject,  depend  upon  causes  so  entirely  beyond  control, 
that  the  evils  which  he  may  suffer  from  these  changes  must  be 
considered  as  necess.irlly  bt:}o".ging  to  the  kind  of  property  which 
he  possesses.  And  if  his  rev  Miue  continues  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  quantity  of  coin,  or  in  paper  of  equal  value,  however  ha 
may  occasionally  complain  of  increased  prices,  he  will  not  feel 
himseif  warranted  in  complaining  of  injustice.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  currency  of  a  country  is  maintained  on  a  level  with 
the  precious  metals,  the  increase  of  national  capital,  and  of  na- 
tional industry,  derived  from  b.^nking  establishments,  is  unac- 
coTir.anied  by  a  ly  essential  drawbacks  •,  but  as  soon  as  a  positive 
depreciation  takes  place,  the  ii-justice  committed  towards  one  por- 
tion of  the  society  is  so  unquestionable,  that,  though  it  may  be 
eon?e?JeJ  for  a  time,  it  cariiiot,  when  known,  admit  of  excuse. 

If, 
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If,  for  all  the  commodities  in  this  country,  two  prices  were 
established,  one  in  bullion  and  one  in  paper,  and  if  the  paper 
price  were  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  bulliori 
price,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  our  Legislature,  so  famed  as 
it  is  for  its  justice,  would  think  it  consistent  with  its  good  faith, 
to  pay  the  numerous  servants  of  the  government,  and  the  public 
creditors,  with  the  same  nominal  amount  of  a  currency,  so  ob- 
viously below  the  value  of  that  in  which  it  had  contracted  to  pay 
them.  And  yet  this  is  really  and  truly  what  it  is  now  doing  5 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  fact  is  in  some  degree  concealed,  is, 
that  a  bullion  price  of  commodities  not  being  as  yet  regularly  e- 
stablished,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  cur  legal  tender 
and  of  our  actual  currency,  is  not  daily  forced  on  the  attention  °, 
And,  in  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  existence  and  extent,  the 
evidence  of  the  merchants  examined  before  the  Bullion  CoTiimit- 
tee  must  be  consulted  ;  where,  it  must  be  allov/ed,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  as  clearly  established,  as  if  it  appeared  in  sales  and  pur-- 
chases  from  morning  to  night.  The  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  current  bullion  price  of  commodities,  does  not,  in  the  sl'ght- 
est  degree,  tend  to  affect  the  prices  in  our  actual  currency.  These 
prices  would  not  be  rendered  higher  by  the  establishment  of  an- 
other price  which  was  lower;  and,  consequently,  the  real  injury 
at  present  sustained  by  the  classes  of  society  before  alluded  tOp 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  rendered  more  obvious  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bullion  price  and  a  paper  price  for  every  arti- 
cle sold. 

The  fact,  however,  of  there  being  only  one  price,  has  beeii 
much  insisted  upon  as  a  decisive  proof  that  there  is  no  deprecia- 
tion. But  the  reasons  why  no  distinction  has  as  yet  been  openly 
made,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  They  are,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
law  of  the  land,  which,  applied  to  the  present  unlooked-for  state 
of  things,  has  the  most  singular  and  unjust  operation  ;  which 
forces  a  heavy  guinea  to  pass  for  less  than  a  light  one,  and  would 
oblige  any  person  who  could  obtain  coin  for  his  commodities,  to> 
forego  all  advantage  from  it,  and  part  with  it  again  for  fifteen  per 
Cent,  less  than  it  was  fairly  worth  :  And,  secondly,  the  natural 
unwillingness  of  all  people  in  trade,  if  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency arises  merely  from  excess,  and  not  from  want  of  confidence, 
te  alter,  in  any  degree,  a  state  of  things,  and  a  progression  of 
prices,  from  which,  as  being  sellers  as  well  as  bityers,  they  are 
known  to  receive  considerable  advantages.  And  this  feeling  will 
of  course  be  powerfully  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  consci- 
ousness, that  the  first  person  who  was  to  ask  two  prices  for  his 
goods,  would,  as  the  law  now  stands,  be  considered  as  intending 
\o  m.ake  an  illegal  use  of  the  coin  which  he  might  obtain,  and 
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v/ouldj  in  consequence,  incur  such  odium,  and  deter  so  many 
customers,  that  the  attempt  would  probably  end  In  his  ruhi. 

Yet,  notwithilanding  thefe  reafons,  if  the  Bank  Directors  con- 
tinus  to  condufl  their  eltabliihment  upon  the  principles  which  they 
have  openly  avowed  bcrore  the  Conimittcej  we  do  not  entertain  the 
flightefl  doubt,  that,  in  a  (liort  time,  tvjo  prices  ?;;;/j-^becftablilheds, 
or  the  country  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  its 
imaller  paynrients.  In  every  ftate  in  Europe  where  a  depreciated 
currency  has  circulated,  it  has  been  found  abfolutely  neceil^iry  to 
allow  of  an  open  difFcrence  of  price  between  bullion  and  paper, 
as  the  only  mean  of  retaining  any  coin  in  tljC  country.  The  ex- 
pulficn  of  the  legitimate  coin  of  the  realm,  has,  we  really  believe,, 
proceeded  further  in  this  country  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other,  be- 
fore rjiis  only  remedy  for  the  evil  was  applied.  Gold  may  be  faid 
to  be  already  quite  banlfhed  from  our  circulation  ,  ;*nd  nothing  but 
the  very  extraordinary  degraded  ftate  of  our  fdver  coin,  and  the  high 
premium  which  is  dally  given  even  for  this,  in  fpite  of  the  law, 
by  bankers  and  merchants  who  want  fmall  change,  could  retain 
an  ounce  of  it  in  circulation.  We  touch  upon  the  period,  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  pofiible  to  avoid  an  open  difcount  upon  paper, 
Avithout  fuch  a  degree  of  embarraiTment  to  commerce,  as  will 
jTiuch  more  than  counterbalance  the  late  advantages  which  it  has 
derived  from  a  redundant  currency.  If  cur  filver  coin  had  ap- 
proximated, in  any  tolerable  degree,  to  its  mint  value,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  long  frnce  have  disappeared  ;  and  all  ranks  of 
fociety  would  have  joined  in  petitioning  the  Lcgifiature,  if  it 
ilill  thought  the  Bank  unable  to  pay  in  fpecie,  either  to  repeal  tiie 
Jaw  which  prohibits  an  open  discount  upon  paper,  or  to  enjoin 
the  ifl'uing  of  fhiliing  notes.  And  the  queftlon  now  is,  Whether 
the  Bank  Dire<Slors,  by  continuing  to  a<Sl  upon  their  prefent  prin- 
ciples, will  fubmit  to  one  of  tJiefe  two  difgraceful  alternatives, 
under  the  merited  reproach  of  having  created  the  nectiLty  for  them 
by  their  own  mifmanagement ;  or  confent  to  tread  back  their  fteps, 
and  return  to  payments  in  fpecie  ;  v/hlch  may  unquelUonably  be 
<lone,  without  any  other  tvil,  cither  to  themfelves  or  their  mer- 
cantile conncxionsj  than  that  of  foregoing  an  unfair  advantage  ; 
which,  as  it  ought  never  to  h.ave  been  pofTefled,  ought,  in  honour 
and  juilice,  as  loon  as  pofiible  to  be  relinquiilied. 

The  principles  of  banking  avowed  before  the  Bulhon  Commit- 
tee, belong  to  fo  bold  a  clafs  of  proje£lors,  and  to  times  of  fuch 
<queflionable  authority  with  regard  to  the  proper  foundation  of  pa- 
per credit,  that  we  were  never  more  furprifed  than  to  find  them 
brought  forwnrd  by  the  Dlreclors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  celebrated  Mr  Law  propoL-d  to  fupniy  Scot- 
land with  money,  by  means  of  jiotes  to  be  coined  by  certain  corn- 
mi  iEonei'S 
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nvuTioners  appointed  by  Parliament ;  Vi'hich  notes  were  to  be  glveu 
out  to  all  who  demanded  them  upon  the  fecurity  of  land.  In  an- 
fwer  to  the  fuppofition,  that  they  might  be  clepreci<'!ted  by  excefs 
of  quantity,  Mr  l,z\v  obferves,  that  '  the  commifrioners  givinjj  cut 
what  fums  are  demanded,  and  taking  back  v/hat  Turns  are  cfFered 
to  be  returned,  this  paper  money  will  keep  its  valr.e,  and  there  will 
always  be  as  much  money  as  there  is  occafion  or  employment  for, 
and  no  more. '  "*  This,  v/e  conceive,  is  precifely  the  language  of 
the  prefent  Bank  Dire^ors  \  aiid  they  in  no  refpeci  fall,  iiiort 
of  Mr  Law  in  the  grand  m.ifiake,  of  confounding  the  quantity  of 
good  fecurity  in  the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  money  wh.icli 
people  may  want  to  borrow  at  the  legal  interefl,  particularly  dur- 
ing a  time  of  mercantile  fpeculation  or  diftrefs,  v/ith  the  quantity 
necelTary  for  the  circulation,  fo  as  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  currencies  of  furrounding  countries. 

The  fchool  of  Mr  Law  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  we  fhould 
either  have  wiilied  or  expelled  theDirecSlors  to  learn  their  principles 
Xii  banlcing.  But  the  real  truth,  we  believe,  is,  that  principles  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  concerns  j  that 
every  thing  is  done  by  a  kind  of  practical  routine  ;  and  that,  moft 
fortunately  for  the  country,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Dircdlors 
i;:emfelves,  this  practice  is  ftill  very  much  influenced  by  the  ha- 
bits of  thofe  vt'holefome  times,  when  the  Bank  paid  in  specie,  and 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  the  fafcty  of  its  ettabliihment.  In  no  o- 
t\vTt  way  can  we  account  for  our  not  having  a  ftill  greater  cxcefio 
of  paper,  under  the  fanclion  of  principles  which  lead  to  almolt 
unlimited  iilues.  But,  greatly  as  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice,  that 
the  praftice  of  the  Bank  does  not  accord  v/ith  its  principle?,  it  is 
of  tiie  utmcft  importance  to  recolle6i,  that  the  falutary  inlluence 
of  a  pra<rtice  formed  and  eflabliihed  while  the  Bank  was  at  all 
times  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  fpecie,  will,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gradually  ceafe  to  a6l,  under  other,  and  very  dlfrerent  cir- 
cumilances.  In  fa£l,  the  weakening  of  this  influence  is  already 
but  too  manlfeft,  and  mull  be  expc6led  to  be  daily  and  hourly 
progreflive  j  and  if  the  liegiflature,  by  declining  to  enforce  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  fhould  relieve  the  Bank  fronn 
all  immediate  profpetl  of  a  return  to  cafli  payments,  the  diforder 
in  our  currency  which  \vt  have  at  prefent  experienced,  vidll  be  ab- 
folutely  nothing,  compared  with  that  which  we  mult  then  look 
forv/ard  to.  Of  courfe,  the  longer  the  te'fm.  is  proira£led,  and 
the  greater  is  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difHculty  to  the  Bank,  and  the  greater  the  hardlhip  to 
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the  perfons  who  benefit  by  the  prefent  fyftem,  of  a  return  to  the 
old  one. 

We  were,  at  first,  inclined  to  approve  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  to  leave  to  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of 
the  Bi:nk  Directors  the  mode  of  preparing  themselves  to  re- 
sume their  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  proposed.  But  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  language  and  conduct  of  their  friends 
have  not  sufficiently  repelled  the  suspicion,  that,  under  cover  of 
this  liberty,  they  might  purposely  k^ep  the  same,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  notes  in  circulation,  with  a  view  of  compelling  the 
legislature  to  continue  the  Restriction  Act,  as  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a  great  unwillingness  in  all  quarters  to  enforce  a  law 
which  at  the  rime  could  not  be  obeyed,  and  the  attempt  to  obey 
%vhich,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  produce  very  serious 
inconveniences  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  Bank.  We  real- 
ly think,  that  if  any  disposition  of  this  kind  should  be  discover- 
able in  the  Bank  direction,  it  would  be  the  bounden  duiy  of  the 
legisL'ture  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  one 
cr  more  other  hanks ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the 
business  of  the  goveriiment  and  of  the  public  might  be  carried 
on,  as  in  Am>erica,  with  equal  convenience,  and  less  chance  of 
restriction  acts,  without  the  assistance,  and  very  improper  in- 
fluence, of  so  overgrown  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  is,  indeed,  a  m.onstrous  deformity  in  the  state,  that  an 
incorporated  body  of  individuals  should  have  the  power  of  hold- 
ing out  a  threat  to  the  legishiture,  that  if  it  does  not  persevere 
an  sanctioning  the  nonfulfihiient  of  their  engageinents,  they 
•would  find  the  means  of  embarrassing  and  punishing  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  We  cannot,  however,  conceive  it  possible 
that  such  an  icjea  should  be  seriously  entertained.  At  the  sam.e 
time,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Bank  Directors  have  openly  sJiowu 
an  unconquerable  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and  an  excessive 
paper  circulation  •,  and  it  nay  be  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
direct  their  attention  opecifically  to  this  main  point.  There  is 
certainly  some  objection  to  a  positive  limitation  of  the  number 
of  notes;  because  tho.  only  proper  criterion  of  excess,  is  depre- 
ciation below  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and. not  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  notes.  But  Jis,  from  the  fact  of  depreciation, 
\s.'e  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  at  present  excess,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  precise  amount ;  perhaps,  it  might  be 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  present  state  of  the  know- 
ledge and  temper  of  the  Bank  Directors,  to  oblige  them,  every 
successive  half  year,  to  diminish  the  average  quantity  of  their 
notes  i>n  circulation  by  half  a  million,  and  to  continue  this  dimi- 
-    '        :  ■  nuiidra 
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nution  till  the  market  price  of  bullion  was  restored  to  its  mint 
price  i  and  then  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  might  take 
place  with  perfect  safety  and  convenience,  both  to  the  Bank  and 
the  public  ;  and  the  evil  of  any  great  and  sudden  diminution  of 
the  currency  be  complettly  avoided.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  this  mode  to  another,  w.'nch  we  have  heard  suggested, 
that  of  beginning  by  obliging  the  Bank  to  pay  a  small  per  cent- 
age  in  cash  upon  its  notes,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  in- 
creasing this  per  centage  gradually  \  as  we  believe  that  great 
difficulties  and  losses  would  attend  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  change  in  the  present  state  of  our  sil- 
ver coinage,  and  the  Certainty  of  the  rapid  disappearance  from 
the  circulation,  of  all  the  gold  issued,  till  the  number  of  notes 
\y«re  sufficiently  reduced  to  bring  the  market  and  mint  prices  of 
gold  nearly  to  a  level. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  adverting,  for  a  moment,   to 
what  has  been  often  urged,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  that 
the  Bullion  Committee  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  able  and  experienced  merchants  r.nd   men  of  bu- 
siness whom  they  examined.     We  decidedly  think,  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  did  precisely  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do.     It  was 
their  duty  to  get  at  as  large  and  correct  a  body  of  facts  as   pos- 
sible, from  the  evidence  of  the  best  authorities  which  could  be 
ronsulted.     It   was  also  their   duty  to  hear  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  were  examined,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  sub- 
ject in   the   different   lights  in  which  it  would  naturally  present 
itself  to  different  understandings,   and   under   different  circum- 
stances.    But,  having  so  done,  it  was  most  unquestionably  their 
duty  to  form   their  own  conclusions,  without  further  deference 
to  mercantile  authorities.     And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed   the  Committee,  both  from 
their  general  characters,  and  the  advantageous  situation  in  which 
they  stood,  after  having  heard  the  evidence  and  opinions  before 
mentioned,  were  very  much  better  c^ualified  to   come  to  a  just 
conclusion,  than  any  body  of  }:;.ractical  merchants  that  could  be 
chosen.     The  habits  of  practical  detail  have   a  natural  and  al- 
most  necessary  tendency   to  direct  the  view  to  particular,  rather 
than  to  general  consequences,  and  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
few,  with  the  interests  of  the  many.     If,  in  addition  to  tills  al- 
most unavoidable  e&ct  of  constant  habits  of  business,  we  take 
into  our  consideration,  that  the  mercantile  classes  are  greatly  in- 
terested; both   in  the  faciUty  of  obtaining   paper  loans,  and  in 
the  progressive  rise   of  prices  which  this  facility  occasions,  it  is 
{•uite  impossible  to  affirm,  with  truth,  that   they   are  either  the 
xricst  Cv'pable,  0:  the  most  impartial  judges  in  the  present  ques-» 
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tion.  And  if,  when  It  comes  to  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  authority  of  merchants  shall  have  more  weight  in  the 
decision,  than  that  of  those  who,  from  a  more  elevated  seat  of 
judgment,  and  free  from  the  possible  influence  of  interested  mo- 
tives, have  taken  a  more  commanding  and  impartial  view  of  the 
subject,  the  consequences  will  not  fail  to  show  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  nation,  to  dispense  impar- 
tial justice,  and  attend  equally  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  classes 
of  the  community,  has  been,  in  one  instance  at  least,  maful- 
iiUed. 


Art.  VI.  Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies^  including  s: 
particular  Report  of  Hii-'panioia^  ur  the  Spanish  Part  of  .Si 
JJomingG.  By  William  Walton  junior,  Secretary  to  the  Ex- 
pedition which  captured  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  froni  the 
French,  and  resident  British  Agent  there.  2  Vol.  Svo.  Long- 
man &  Co.     London,  IS  10. 

TJefore  we  opened  these  volumes,  -we  had  a  sort  of  presenti- 
-^  ment  that  the  author  would  begin  with  Columbus  : — And 
accordingly,  his  book  sets  off  with  the  following   sentence — *  Is 

*  was  in  rhe  year  1492  that  Columbus   first  undertook  his  pro- 

*  jected  discovery  of  a  Western  Hemisphere,  and   in  his  passage 

*  observed  the  variation  of  the  compass  :  ' — and  then  Mr  Wal- 
ton proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  this  discovery  v/as  founded  on  '  cos- 
mography, astronomy,  and  the  theory  of  the  Antipodes!  ' 

All  the  great  booksellers  keep  hcginni)igs  ready  for  all  subjects, 
with  which  auiliors  like  the  preseiat,  little  habituated  to  compo- 
sition, are  pleasingly  accommodated.  These  beginnings  are  fur- 
nished from  Westmoreland  and  the  Scotish  universities  by  the 
gross  ; — and  used  up,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  introduction 
of  plain  narrative,  and  the  embellishment  of  homely  sense. 

Having  fairly  landed  Columbus,  Mr  Walton  enters  upoti  his. 
subject  j  dedicating  his  first  volume  to  the  description  of  St  Do- 
mingo, and  his  second  to  that  of  the  Spanish  settlements  en  the 
Main.  We  will  not  pay  Mr  Walton  the  compliment  of  saying, 
that  we  should  have  bestowed  any  extraordinary  portion  of  time 
or  attention  on  his  book,  Vv^ere  the  subject  less  important  than  it 
really  is ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  becomes  more 
sjloomy  in  the  Old  World,  our  attention  is  naturally  excited  by 
those  i;trle  known  and  immense  regions,  which  are  slowly  rising; 
into  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  must  Icol; 
iO  them  for  ccmniercial  resources  ;  and  v/e  may  be  compelled  to 
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look  to  them  for  refuge  from  that  tyranny,  which  is  sedulously 
preparing  the  destruction  of  its  last  and  most  obstinate  victiJD. 
rhus  situated,  we  arc  happy  to  hear  what  Mr  Walton  hao  to  saf 
unon  these  subjects.  It  is  not  very  much,  nor  very  excellent; — 
hut  we  are  not  in  a  stnte  of  knowledge  to  reject  any  contribvuioit 
of  lliis  nature.  We  are  glad  to  get  any  books  now  which  relate' 
to  New  tSpain.  We  shall  get  better  by  and  by.  An  oak  tree 
must  be  first  entered  by  a  wedge,  before  it  is  fashioned  by  a  chi- 
sel, or  smootlied  by  a  plane. 

The  French  division  of  HIspaniola  contained,  in  the  year  1790, 
497,000  souls  ;  which  are  reduced,  by  the  wars  of  Rigaud,  Tous- 
^alnt,  and  the  devastation  of  the  French,  to  about  100,000.  Ge- 
neral Pet. on,  like  a  king  at  chess,  holds  possession  cf  the  south 
)ide  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  the  Brown  Colour, — a  man  c- 
ducated  in  Europe,  of  prepossessing  manners,  and  mild  disposi- 
tion. His  revenues  arise  prit^cipaily  from  the  rents  of  confiscat- 
ed estates,  though  these  are  not  inconsiderably  aided  by  the  ex- 
port and  import  duties.  By  means  of  a  general  requisition  of  all 
males  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  m.usters  about  9000  nien  ; 
and  has  lately  increased  his  populr.tion,  by  collecting  the  people 
of  colour  who  left  Spanish  St  Dorrungo.  After  such  a  diaught 
of  the  male  population,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  hn" 
vest  is  left  to  be  gathered  by  females — the  prude,  the  coquette, 
the  beldame,  the  beauty — all  set  to  work  ;  and  the  whole  of  one 
3ex  reaping,  binding,  and  palling, — while  the  other  is  cutting, 
gashing,  and  charging. 

Christophe,  the  other  king  in  this  long-contested  game,  is  in 
possession  of  the  north  side,  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Colour  ^ 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  10,000  men.  His  iloct  is  also 
the  most  numerous,  and  consists  of  two  corvettes,  nine  brigs,, 
and  a  few  schooners,  commanded  by  a  white  admiral.  He  i.s 
now  attempting  to  iticrease  this  formidable  armament,  by  pur- 
chases in  North  America.  Though  Christoplie  is  a  rufFiair  in 
character,  and  fond  cf  governing  by  the  scymitar,  the  Spani- 
ards seem  to  consider  him  as  the  least  formidable  neighbour  ; 
and  a  defensive  treaty  is  said  to  be  in  agitation  between  them. 

Kingship  being  in  these  times  a  fashionable  profession,  and 
larger  fortunes  having  been  made  in  that  line  than  in  most  others, 
there  has  recently  sprung  up  a  third  monarch  in  St  Domingo — 
a  certain  Philippe  Dos,  the  eleve  of  Toussaint^  late  in  the  cm-, 
ployment  of  Chrk.tophe,  but  now  at  v^ar  both  with  Feiicoi  and 
him.  Seated  among  tlie  populous  and  fertile  mountains  of  j(\f/;  - 
balaisy  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  bordering  upon  the  Spa~. 
jiish  domii:ions,  he  has  increased  his  numberj^  to  more  tlian  6000 
persons  5  and  hope.;  ■':■  ircre£se  them  sE;!!  moi'^?,  by  rhe  nature  of 
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his  defensive  system, — pledging  himself  never  to  invade  his  ene- 
my, but  only  to  call  his  subjects  out  when  his  lines  are  actually 
attacked.  "While  the  French  division  of  St  Domingo  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Vv'ars  of  their  barbarous  and  semibarbarous  chiefs, 
the  Spanish  part  remains  in  the  most  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

*  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  ihis  country, '  says  Mr  Wal- 
ton, *  would  rather  require  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or  of  the  painter, 
than  the  narrative  of  the  traveller  ;  for,  to  mix  the  beautiful  with 
the  sublime, — to  depict  shores  lined  with  the  mangrove,  often  bend- 
ing under  adhering  oysters  ; — scattered  fields  of  luxuriant  coffee, 
bearing  flowers  to  rival  the  white  jessamin,  and  berries  the  coral 
cherry  ; — the  cocoa  grove  ; — the  light-coloured  cane  and  guinea 
grass  patch,  intermixed  with  the  useful  plantain,  waving  bamboo, 
and  cocoa  nut ; — the  orange  walk,  bounded  by  tufts  of  palmettoes  ; 
— wild  shrubbery,  in  perpetual  green,  confined  by  the  aloes  hedge, 
or  shut  in  by  native  forci/ts,  covered  with  flowering  woodbines  of  va- 
ried tints  and  continual  odour,  and  Vv-atered  with  the  gijsliing  rills, 
that  fall  in  natural  cascades  from  the  mountains,  crowned  with  deep 
overhanging  woods,  interspersed  witli  plains  and  natural  meadows  ; 
— grouoes  and  abrupt  precipices  :  these  diversified  yet  harmoniz- 
ing features  of  nature  might  all  equally  swell  the  scene  ;  but  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  numbers  of  the  one,  or  the  canvass  of  the  other.  ' 
I.  82,  83. 

Rains  in  St  Domingo  are  periodical,  as  in  the  other  islands. 
Hurricanes  are  seldom  experienced.  The  thermometer  rises  in 
the  plains  to  96° ;  standing  at  the  same  time  in  the  mountains 
at  72%  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  St  Domingo  are,  the  mahogany,  a  tall,  straight,  beau- 
tiful tree,  with  red  ilowers,  and  ova!,  lemon-sized  fruit.  When 
this  tree  grows  in  a  barren  soil,  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  beau- 
tifully variegated;  upon  rich  ground,  it  is  pale,  open,  and  of  lit- 
tle v,due.  The  manchineel  tree  affords,  for  furniture,  slabs  in- 
terspersed with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  veins  like  marble; 
but  rhe  dust  of  this  wood  is  of  so  acrid  and  poisonous  a  nature, 
that  the  sawyers  and  carpenters  are  forced  to  vs^ork  with  gauze 
masks  to  protect  them  from  its  injurious  effects.  St  Domin- 
go produces  fustic,  iignumvitae,  the  bark  of  which  the  na- 
tives use  for  soap  ;  the  capa,  impervious  to  worms  ;  the  dwarf- 
pine,  used  for  candles;  braziletto  wood  ;  the  cotton  tree,  of  which 
beds  and  hats  are  made  ;  the  cedar  ;  the  sandbox-tree,  tlie  fruit 
of  which  explodes  with  the  noise  of  a  pistol ;  the  palm-tree, 
which  fattens  hogs,  and  supplies  timber  houses,  hats,  and  baskets  ; 
the  palmetto-tree,  growing  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  cabbage  at 
the  top  ;  the  dwarf  palmetto,  the  berries  of  which  are  used  for 
lov/  spirits; — suga.*  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa  ;;— the  calabash,  which 
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supplies  the  place  of  Wedgewood's  ware  ;  the  plantain,  the  staff 
of  life  in  the  West  Indies  ; — the  varlUa,  quassia,  simarouba, 
sarsaparilla,  indigo  •, — tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice  plants. 
'  The  European,  on  landing,  is  struck  with  the  novel  and  varie- 
gated foliage  of  a  tropical  hemisphere.  The  orange,  or  golden  ap- 
ple of  the  Hesperides, —  the  shaddock  grove,  and  alcoves  covered 
with  the  creeping  granadillo,  in  flower  and  bearing  fruit, —  form,  at 
noon,  a  delightful  shade  to  enhance  the  conviviality  of  a  dinner  par- 
t}-.  The  pomegranate,  the  sweet  swelling  acacia,  the  red  and  v.'hite 
franchipane,  equally  ornament  the  prospect,  and  perfume  the  air. 

*  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  cannot  but  mention,  that,  in  travel- 
ling along  the  road,  the  horse  sometimes  steps  on  a  spreading  bed  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  that  instantly  droops,  as  does  the  loaded  corn  to 
a  gust  of  wind,  with  the  suddenness  of  magical  influence.  The  tea- 
plant  runs  wild,  but  is  only  used  as  an  excellent  pectoral.  The  al- 
mond-shrub has  the  peculiarity  of  perfectly  affording  the  taste  of 
that  kernel,  on  mastication  ;  and  is  used  in  distilling,  to  give  to  cor- 
dials its  rival  flavour. — The  aloes  serve  only  lor  fences. '     I.  lOt,  5. 

Eight  leagues  from  the  capital  are  the  gold  mines,  known  by 
the  name  of  Buona  Ventura.'  It  was  here  that  Garay  and  Diaz 
found  that  wonderful  grain  of  gold,  which  weighed  3600  pesos, 
equal  to  200  ounces.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian  woman,  and 
purchased  by  Governor  Bobadilla  for  the  King  :  but  it  went  dov/n, 
with  the  ship  which  contained  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To 
the  south  are  the  mines  of  Giraba,  \^here  several  persons  have 
enriched  themselves  without  touching  a  tool.  The  Maroons,  who 
occupy  the  hills  of  the  latter  place,  procure,  with  the  gold  they 
collect,  part  of  their  clothing,  for  they  have  no  other  trade.  Mr 
Walton  once  purchased  a  square  bottle  of  grains  from  them,  con- 
taining 45  ounces.  All  these  mines  have  been  closed  by  a  royal 
decree,  and  men  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the  mines ;  and  all 
enterprizing  chrysophilists  threatened  with  the  most  exemplary 
punishment.  St  Domingo  produces  also  silver,  quicksilver,  the 
loadstone,  jasper,  porphyry,  agates,  antimony,  red  ochre,  and 
•amethysts.  In  old  times,  says  Mr  Walton  from  Herrera^  the 
mines  of  La  Vega  and  Buena  Ventura  produced  annually  460,000 
merks  of  gold,  besides  what  was  sent  away  in  ornaments. 

*  Even  now,  after  the  great  successive  ravages  and  pillages  the 
country  has  undergone,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  grazier  or  wood- 
cutter come  down  from  the  mountains,  with  massive  buckles  a  pound 
each,  two  gold  watch-chains,  and  perhaps  a  poor  silver  watch  to 
one,  a  rosary,  large  double  buttons,  hat-buckle,  &c.  which  he  pa- 
rades as  ornament,  and  thinks  the  most  respectable  finery.  Their 
church  ornaments  were  also  very  heavy  ;  but  though  they  had  with- 
stood the  temptations  of  Toussaint,  and  his  sooty  cohorts,  when 
possession  was  given  lixm  of  the  country,  they  -soon  diiappcared  after 
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the  entrance  of  the  white  French  government.     Siich,  even  at  those 
times,  was  their  boasted  fraternity  to  the  Spaniards. '     I.    116,  117. 

Is  not  this  picture  a  little  overcharged  ?  Upon  referring  to 
the  Reports  and  Tables  of  the  ]jid!ion  Committee,  v/e  find  that 
this  grazier,  v/ho  comes  skipping  down  from  the  mountains  v.'ith 
a  pound  weight  on  each  foot,  carries  upon  his  whole  body  golden 
oiiiaments  to  tlie  value  of  !'5()/.  or  14  Oj.  Sterling.  ,And  yet  we 
must  say,  in  justice  to  Mr  Walton,  that  there  are  graziers  in  St 
Domingo  who  own  l'J,000  head  of  cattle,  which  they  often  sell  in 
herds  at  six  ami  eight  dollars  a  piece.  The  graziers  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  whose  flocks  (and  therefore,  probably,  whose  buckles) 
arc  still  larger,  take  great  pride  in  paving  their  hails  with  the  knee- 
pans  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered  from  their  own  estates. 

In  speaking  of  the  marine  productions  of  St  Domingo,  Mr 
Walton  has  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  land-crab. 

*  The  land-crabs  found  here  are  of  an  immense  size,  burrow  in 
the  sands,  and  at  niglit  issue  in  great  numbers.  It  is  on  record  a- 
jnongst  the  natives,  that  on  the  above  occasion,  in  tlie  still  of  the 
night,  the  Enghsii  landed  an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  Spanish 
camp,  which,  being  unprepared,  and  consisting  of  irregulars,  had 
:t  been  pushed,  must  have  certainly  fallen.  The  advanced  linefron^ 
the  first  boats  had  already  formed,  and  were  proceeding  to  take  post 
behind  a  copse,  wlien  they  heard  the  loud  and  quick  clatter  of  horses' 
feet,  and,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  Spanish  lancemen,  wlio  are  dex.. 
terous,  and  whose  galling  onset  they  had  experienced  the  day  before. 
Thus  believing  themselves  discovered,  and  dreading  an  attack  before 
their  comrades  had  joined,  they  embarked  precipitately,  and  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  But  the  alarm  proved  to  be  these  large  land- 
crabs,  which,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  receded  to  their  holes  ;  and 
the  noise  was  occasioned  by  thdr  clattering  ever  the  dry  leaves, 
which  the  English  soldiers  mistook  for  the  sound  of  cavalry.  In 
commemorating  this  defeat,  considered  highly  miraculous,  the  inha- 
bitants solemnly  celebrated  la  Fies.tn  dc  los  Cangrcjos,  or  the  Feast 
of  the  Crabs,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  when  an  immense 
solid  gold  land-crab  was  carried  about  in  procession,  equal  in  size 
to  the  head  ot  a  drum.  This  valuable  and  curious  piece  of  plate, 
collected  principally  from  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  this  feast, 
and  in  celebration  of  their  supernatural  release,  long  held  an  undis- 
turbed place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral ;  but  its  massive  weight 
was  too  tempting  to  the  French,  when  they  arrived,  who  soon  took 
€fF  its  hallowed  character  by  passing  it  through  the  crucible. '     t. 

Thei-e  animals,  wc  h?.ve  heard,  have  also  been  met  with  on  tlie 
coast  of  Ferrol,  and  at  tlie  Helder  Point, — and  are  fatal  to  com- 
n-!anders  unacquainted  with  this  piece  of  natural  history. 

Spamsh  St  Dcpningo  contaisis  at  present  103,000  peysxjns,  of 
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which  30,000  are  slave3,—the  rest,  all  colours  under  heaven. 
£ut  the  European  Spaniards  are  few,  and  principilly  dtrJans, 
who  come  out  in  search  of  fortunes.  Their  largest  city,  St  Do- 
mHi>ro,  contains  ahout  20,000  persons.  In  the  cathedral  church 
of  this  city  v/erc  buried  the  remains  of  Columbus,  removed  from 
the  Carthiidian  convent  of  Seville,  together  with  the  chains  wiiich 
v/cre  put  upon  him,  and  which  he  wore  in  his  passage  l;oir.e„ 
When  ihe  island  was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants  direct- 
ed the  brass  cofRn,  in  v/hich  the  whole  was  contained,  to  be  re- 
moved to  tiie  Havannah, — which  ceremony  v/as  peyformedon  the 
19th  of  January,  1796.  The  ashes  of  this  great  man  were  caf- 
s-ied  down  to  the  harbour  in  procession,  and,  under  tlie  fire  of  the 
forc^,  put  on  board  a  brig,  which  conveyed  them  to  tlse  capital 
of  Cuba,  where  they  now  lye,  but  witliout  a  monument. 

«  I  cannot  forbear, '  says  the  author,  jn  speaking  of  this  cathe- 
dral, '  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  Don  Pedro  de  Prado,  long  a  ven- 
erable dignitary  of  this  cath"edi-al,  the  more  striking,  as,  iu  the  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  I  enjoyed  with  him,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking it.  Unlike  the  other  clergy  at  the  cession  of  the  island, 
this  ap-ed  pastor  would  not  leave  the  flock  which  God  had  com- 
mitted to  his  early  care  ;  though  on  the  Main,  whore  he  was  bom, 
and  had  all  his  relations,  much  greater  dignities  and  preferments 
were  offered  him.  Willi  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  foresigiit,  even  in 
presence  of  the  French  commanders,  he  would  continually  say,  thai: 
though  then  old,  he  was  confident  lie  should  live  to  see  tliat  sacred 
spot  devolve  to  its  ancient  and  rightful  owners;  and  on  the  trl- 
r.mphant  entry  of  the  combined  armies,  thougli  too  infirm  person- 
nlly  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  in  congratulating  the  British  general  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  he  cried  cut  in  ecstacy,  that  he  that  day- 
saw  realized,  the  prayer  he  had  unceasingly  made  for  twelve  years  :, 
and  in  the  words  of  Simeon  in  the  temple,  on  receiving  the  Messiah 
into  his  a:rmG,  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Nunc  dimittis  servum 
tuurn  secundum  verbum  tuum  in  pace, "  &c.  ;  that  he  could  then 
depart  in  peace,  he  had  not  a  wish  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  died  a  fortnight  afterwards,  aged  78  years  ; 
and  to  redress  in  some  measure  the  cruelties  of  the  French,  in  which 
he  had  been  at  once  a  sufferer  and  an  eyewitness,  he  left  what  he 
possessed  to  his  fellow-victims  in  the  siege,  particularly  thirteen 
houses,  the  annualrents  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  poor  in 
daily  sums. '     I.  14G,  14-7. 

in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  tins  town,  the  amiable  Las  Cafas 
took  refuj^e  from  the  perfecution  of  iiis  enemies,  and  died. 

The  French  poireficd,  under  tlie  old  mor.archy,  about  one 
fourth  part  of  the  ifiand  of  St  Domingo  ;  inferior,  in  nntural 
fertility,  to  the  Spanifh  pofTeflions  in  the  fame  ifiand.  Whatr 
the  value  of  the  whole  fettlement  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
that  a-tLive.,  gbk,  and  unprincipled  people,  we  may  judge  fram 
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the  immenfc  refources  which  this  fmall  portion  of  it  afforded  to 
old  France. 

Merchandize  landed  in  the  various  Ports  of  France,  from  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Year  17b9. 
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Commodities  and  Products. 


Coffee. 

Sugars,  white  and  brown. 

Molasses. 

Indigo. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Spanish  Cochineal. 

Logwood,    Fustic,    Nicaragua   Wood, 

Lignum  Vitas. 
Mahogany. 
Blaclc  Pepper. 
Ginger. 

Gums,  Clerfta,  Guaiacum,  &c. 
Aloes,  Cassia,  China  Root. 
Tanned. 

In  the  hair,  from  the  Spaniards. 
Tortoise-shell. 
Syrop. 
Sweetmeats. 

Jesuits  Bark,  Quinquina. 
Spanish  coined,  hard  Dollars. 
Gold  in  Grains,  &c.  from  the  Spaniards^ 


The  value  of  thefe  prOuU(fl:s  landed  in  France,  and  before  the 
French  duties  were  paid,  was  more  than  fix  millions  Sterling. 
The  number  of  vefTels  employed  in  the  year  17B9,  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  France  direct  to  St  Domingo,  were  710;  navi- 
gated by  1^,460  feamen,  and  meafuring  2133460  tons.  The  va- 
lue exported  from  France  to  St  Domingo  in  rhe  year  1789,  was 
4,125,610!.  Engliih  money.  In  the  fame  year,  an  extenfivc 
fmuggling  trade  was  carried  on  betw^een  French  St  Domingo  and 
the  Spanifn  !RiaIn,  to  the  value  of  2,450,1 15I.  Englifli  money. 
In  the  fame  year,  there  failed,  from  France  for  the  Covill  of  A- 
frica,  I  19  large  ihipSj  importing  35,260  Haves  into  St  Domingo, 
tit  a  proht  ot  more  than  a  million  Sterling.  In  fpite  of  the  irre- 
fonciieable  hatred  of  the  two  people,  a  fmuggling  trade  v/as  alfo 
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carried  on  between  the  French  an3  Spanifh  divifions  of  the  ifland, 
to  an  nmount  of  1,445,000  dolLus.  In  the  year  1789,  6S4  vef- 
fels,  of  the  United  States  of  A:rerica,  entered  the  Fr.'nch  ports 
of  St  Domingo  with  provifions,  lumber,  and  Eift  India  p;oodsj 
carrying  bick  the  produce  of  the  iiland.  The  amount  of  this 
trade  was  about  poOjOOoL  Sterling. — From  this  fpecimen,  may  be 
inferred  what  the  value  of  this  ifland  would  be,  if  it  were  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  the  advocates  for  peace 
with  France  mull  be  prepared  to  fliow,  that  a  good  would  refuit 
from  it  to  this  country,  equivalent  to  all  the  enormous  increafe 
of  power,  which  it  would  neceff^rily  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
rivjil,  or,  as  the  Morning  Poft  calls  him,  the  direful  foe. 

Long  before  the  ceflion  of  Hifpaniola  to  the  French,  the  Spa- 
•.iih  government  had  begun  to  relax  from  its  narrov/  policy.  As 
fjr  bick  iS  the  ye,3r  1700,  frefti  colonies  were  fent  out  from  the 
Canaries  ;  a  frugal,  laborious  people,  well  fuited  to  the  climate- 
IMore  politic  and  economical  meafurcs  foon  bettered  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  dem.ands  of  the  neighbouring  French  increafed 
the  indullry  of  the  Spaniards.  The  herds  multiplied  rapidly — 
the  old  towns  were  rebuilt — new  ones  formed  ;  and  chapels  and 
hermitai^es  (the  fare  figns  of  profperity  in  Spain,  as  alehoufes 
are  in  Enciland)  began  to  rear  their  heads.  The  late  Queen  of 
Spain,  whofe  paHions  were  the  mainfpring  of  the  Spaniih  mo- 
narchy, fell  in  love  (as  every  one  knows)  with  Godoy,  a  robufl 
ofhcer  of  the  guards  : — and  a  reign  of  vigour  commenced,  as  lately 
with  us.  Godoy  became  prime  minifter;  and,  in  1795;,  convey- 
ed away  Hifpaniola,  the  oldeft  American  colony  of  the  Spaniih 
crown — to  the  French  republic.  None  of  the  Spanifh  colonies 
are  more  loyal ;  and  the  mofl  earned  remonftrances  were  made, 
fo  much  in  vain,  that  they  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Spaniih 
Court — Don  Emanuel  Godoy  conceiving  (like  our  miniflry  at 
homf)  that  true"  vigour,  and  real  force  of  mind,  confifls  in  ne- 
gle<?ting  and  defpifing  tb.e  wiflits  of  the  people.  As  they  could 
not  live  under  their  old  Sovereign  and  laws  in  St  Dom.ingo,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanifli  Main,  with  the  dry  bones  and  embalmed  heart  o!:' 
Cortes,  and  the  living  carcafes  of  the  ufelefs-  Ships  were  freighti- 
ed  with  monks,  friars,  eremites,  and  nuns ;  and  loaded  higher  that\ 
the  poop  with  miraculous  legs  and  arms,  and  all  the  holy  fopper^ 
ies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  1801, 
that  Isgsl  delivery  was  made  to  Touffiint,  the  reprefentative  of 
the  French  people.  Don  Gartia  counter,i£led  every  thing  that 
could  militare  againft  thofe  orders  for  a  pe^iceful  cefTion  of  the 
jiiand,  which  }^$-.  had  received  from  home.     Touir<iint  marched 
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JO  J  artl  lire  brother- Paul  w^s  quietly  inveded  with   the   gcvern- 
ment  of  what  had  hlthtTto  been  the  Spanilh  part  of  the  ifiand. 

Thir  ceiTion  of  the  ifiand  was  foliowed  by  the  ufual  French 
crimes,  of  facrileg?,  murder,  robbery,  cruehy,  and  fAifehood, — 
by  the  \o\?y  of  50,003  Frenchmen, — by  their  final  expulfioii 
by  die  Engilfn, — ?.nd  by  a  treaty  between  the  Engliih  and  S-pa- 
iiiards,  it:  which  the  iliips  of  the  former  are,  upon  their  entry 
into  the  ports  oF  the  iHand,  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  Spanifl, 
il'/jps.  \}pcr\  the  importance  of  this  treaty  to  our  commerce  in 
geuer.i!,  Ivlr  Walton  has  fome  fenfible  remark;,  and  brings  for- 
ward fome  valuable  information.  The  quantity  of  mdiogany  thij; 
ifund  is  capable  of  furnilriing,  is  about  io,oco  logs,  each  contain- 
ing, on  an  average,  300  feet,  or  in  ?ill  three  millions  ;  but  thib 
ve^r  it  will  exceed  that  quantity.  In  the  year  1808,  the  duty 
paid  on  mahogany  to  our  government  was  26,080!.  ;  but,  in 
1809,  it  had  got  up  to  46,9271.  ;  yet  x\iq  greateft  refults  or 
commerchil  fpeculation  have  not  yet  reached  England.  One- 
fhird  of  the  mahogany  fmnifhed  by  St  Domingo  goes  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  remainder  comes  over  to  England  5  but, 
i'ornievly,  there  was  a  confiderabie  demand  for  this  article  in 
Hamburgh,  Holland  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns ;  a  br«nch  of 
trade  that  may  revive  again,  if  Bonaparte,  or  the  pregnant  em- 
prefs,  become  fond  of  mahogany  tables,  and  include  them  in 
the  iiil  of  importable  articles.  The  following  fcale  will  afrord  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  and  prices  of  tliofe  articles  which  the  coun- 
try afTords. 

Local  rate  cf  Amount  of  Oidy, 

Value,  J'Var  and Fern-.ancr.i- 

5,000,000  feet  I\Irdiogany,  (two- 
thirds  to  England)               -  Gd.  per  foot  L.  50,'M6  0  0 
500  tons  Lignum  Viicc        -        -  60s.  per  ton  17,700  0  0 
500  tons  Fustic              -              -  (lOs.               -  500  0  0 
400  tons  Logv;'ood               -  120s.         -  -          M'O  0  0 


Annual  amount  of  duties  which  St  Domingo  pro- 
ductions pay  in  England  in  war  time  -         L.  48,756     0     0 

BefideG  the  above  articles,  there  are  fhipped  annually  1,000,000 
lib.  of  coffee  j  10,000  hides  ;  and  large  quantities  of  fatin  wood, 
ebony,  cattle,  mill,  {hip  and  building  timber.  The  material  ad- 
vantage, Lowevr,  to  be  derived  from  tliis  commerce  is,  that 
whilst,  en  the  Blain,  ;ind  in  the  other  SpaniHi  iilands,  the  import 
duties  an^punt  to  more  than  34  per  cent.,  they  Jiere  do  not  exceed 
5  per  cent,  and  the  expert  6  per  cent. ;,  by  which  means,  this  port 
iright  be  made  a  depot  for  all  the  well  coafl  of  Puerto  Rico. 
'   5uch  is  the  information  afforded  by  Mr  Walton,  refpeding  the 

prefen*. 
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prefent  fl.ite  of  S(  Dorningo.  His  fecond  volume  cnhtai;is  Ms  ob- 
iVrvations  on  the  iVitiement  of  the  Spaniih  continent.  But  in  this 
p<irt  of  his  work  there  feems  to  be  lo  much  of  book- making  ; — ■ 
the  Travels  of  Humboldt,  and  the  Mercurio  Peruano,  are  fo  out- 
rageouliy  pillaged,  and  the  obligation  fo  little  acknowledged,  that 
we  have  no  kind  of  temptation  to  purfue  our  criticifni  any  fur- 
tlicr.  The  whole  v^-crk  is  the  production  of  a  very  ordinary  mat;, 
who  has  had  his  notes  upon  St  Domingo  furbilhed  up  in  the  Row, 
- — and  deemed  it  necefTiry,  that  the  little  he  had  to  fay  fliould  ba 
f.id  with  as  much  parade  and  embellKhment  as  poffible.  That  the 
ifland  of  Santo  Domingo  will  ever  be  regarded  v.ith  a  wifliul  eye 
by  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  we  fcarcely  fee  a)i.y  pro- 
babilliv  of  lier  reoraining  it,  unlefs,  indeed,  (lie  is  deftined  to  ab- 
forb  every  thing  in  her  Empire*  Sc  Dumlngo  cannot  be  given  up 
at  a  peace  •,  for  what  have  the  French  to  offer,  but  the  nomitial 
manumifTion  of  fome  of  tlieir  European  flaves  ?  If.wc  were  to 
fpeculate  upon  the  future  dtfuny  of  St  Domingo,  we  (hould  con- 
jedure,  that  the  Spanifli  fiaves  would  rife  upon  their  mafter?,  and. 
fupply  frcfh  fpirit  and  aliment  for  a  long  and  bloody  contelt  be- 
tWv^ea  the  favages  of  every  colour,  race  and  denomination. 
Sci'vit  tola  Mars  imjrius  orbe. 


Art.  VII.  Hephccslionis  Alexandiini  Enchiridion  ad  MSS.^fi'- 
dem  rccemitunii  cum  Noiis  varionim,  pra'cipue  Leonardi  Holch- 
/cis  A.  M.,  curante  Thoma  Gaisford  A.  M.  JEdis  Chri^ti  alum- 
no.  Accedit  Prodi  Uirestomathia  Grammatica.  8vo.  pp.  52 "3, 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clareudouiano.     lb  10. 

THE  scholars  of  the  present  day  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  last  century,  by  the  superior  attention  which 
they  pay  to  subjects  relating  to  metres,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  metres  of  the  Greek  poets.  The  boundaries  of  philologi- 
cal knowledge  were  indeed  prodigiously  extended  by  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Dutch  and  German  schools  ;  and  little  reniains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  verbal  illustration,  compared  with  what 
their  labours  have  already  accomplished.  But  the  science  of  me- 
tres had  been  cultivated  but  by  few, — and  these  chiefly  of  our 
own  country.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  that  the  Continental  scholars 
did  not  study  the  subject  more  assiduously,  considering  the  great 
advantages  which  a  knowledge  of  it  aflxirds  to  tliose  who  are  en- 
gaged in  critical  pursuits.  The  example  of  Bentley  vv'as  suHicient 
to  prove,  how  mucli  might  ba  done  by  accuracy  of  ear,  and  a. 
nice  perception  of  rythmical  harmony  ;  which  quilitics  gave  him 
VOL.  XVII.  NO.  si.  B  b  .  a 
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a  decided  advr.ntage  over  scholars  whose  reading  was  much  more 
extensive,  and  who  possessed  no  ordinary  share  of  critical  saga- 
city. To  the  same  gift,  or  acquirement,  Richard  Dawes  was 
indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  reputation  which  he  gain- 
ed ;  and  Person,  a  name  greater  than  them  all,  added  to  the 
varied  erudition  and  universal  research  of  Valcknaer  and  Rhun- 
ken,  a  nicety  of  ear  and  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  metre, 
which,  the  former  possessed  but  imperfectly,  and  the  latter  not  at 
all.  Of  living  examples  we  forbear  to  speak,  or  we  might  add^ 
to  the  list,  names,  inferior  only  to  those  v/hich  can  scarcely  have 
their  equals. 

Shortly  after  Hemsterhuis,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  pub« 
Ihhed  his  edition  cf  Julius  Pollux,  he  received  tv/o  letters  from 
Bentley,  containing  his  corrections  of  several  of  the  Gomic  Frag- 
ments quoted  by  that  grammarian  ;  in  which  the  advantages  which 
the  British  Aristarchus  derived  from  his  metrical  knowledge',  were 
so  very  conspicuous,  that  Hemsterhuis  made  a  resolution,  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  vexation,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Greek ;  and  this  resolution  he  kept  for  a  month  or  two  ;  till 
cooler  reflection  succeeded,  and  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
favourite  studies  ; — and  v^ry  wisely,  we  think  5  for  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  much  greater  service  to  learning,  by  il- 
lustrating the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  and  unfolding  its 
origin  and  analogies,  than  he  would  have  done  by  any  number  of 
volumes  on  an^iis  and  iheaisy  or  lbga:tdics  or  asijuatictcs.  Andj. 
after  all,  Is  metrical  science  of  such  primary  importance  as  we 
seem  now  inclined  to  attach  to  it  ?  The  study  of  it  is  becoming 
so  fashionable  in  this  country,  that  we  are  under  some  degree 
of  alarm  lest  it  should  become  almost  exclusive:  and  we  sus- 
pect that,  even  now,  more  credit  would  be  given,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  arranging,  than  for  construing  a  chorus  ;  and  m.any 
modern  scholars,  we  believe,  ft  el  less  delight  in  the  perception 
cf  a  beautiful  image,  or  a  noble  sentimentj  than  in  the  antistro- 
phizing  a  set  of  monostrophics,  or  the  detection  of  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  dochmiac.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  speak  dis* 
respectfully  of  any  branch  of  learnings  much  less  of  one,  which 
is  so  powerful  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  critic,  and  which 
has  contributed,  in  so  many  cases,  to  restore  the  text  of  the 
Greek  poets.     *  Certe  qui  syllabarum  omnium   quantitatem  et 

*  omnigenorum  versuum  mensurara  in  numerato  habet,  ei  Tri^ifuy 

*  erunt  muita  et  facilia,  quce  aliis  hac  scientia  destitutis  prorsus 

*  sunt  c«5re^«.  '  *     All  we  contend  for  is,  that  a  proper  degree 
cf  iaiportance  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  no  more  ;  that  stu- 
dents 

""^         —  —  ^ 

*  R.  Bentleii  Epist.  ad  T.  Hemsterhuslum,  p.  90. 
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dents  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  construe  an  author,  be- 
fore they  set  about  scanning  him  :  and  that  they  should  at  ail 
times  pay  more  attention  to  sense  than  to  sound,  to  meaning  than 
to  metre  ;  and  not  be  of  the  number  of  those, 

*  Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds. ' 

Though  we  have  taken  up  the  cudgels,  therefore,  in  belialf  of 
Syntax  against  Prosody,  our  attitude  is  purely  defensive  ;  nor 
would  we,  on  any  account,  commence  any  active  operations  a-* 
gainst  the  latter  very  respectable  member  of  the  Body  Gram- 
matical :  But  we  think  it  necessary,  in  our  characters  of  inspec- 
tors of  literature,  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  undue  preemi- 
nence which  said  Prosody,  or  his  friends  for  him,  may  usurp  ; 
and  the  present  has  appeared  to  us  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
so  doing,  when  we  are  about  to  consider  a  publication  which 
presents  us  with  more  information  on  metrical  subjects,  and  in 
a  more  amusing  shape,  than  any  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  except  Professor  Person's  incomparable  Supplement  of  his 
Preface  to  the  Hecuba  :  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  cur  classi- 
cal readers,  that,  notwithstanding  any  thing  which  they  may  have 
understood  us  to  have  said  to  the  disparagement  of  such  subjects, 
we  would  have  them  enter  upon  the  study  of  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  properly  qualified  to  do  so  ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  can 
have  no  better  manual  than  that  of  Hephiestion,  as  edited  by- 
Mr  Gaisford. 

Hephcestion,  who  was  one  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  of  uncertain  antiquity,  composed  various  trea- 
tises on  metrical  subjects,  two  only  of  which  (or  rather  an  epi- 
tome of  them)  have  come  down  to  us.  These  are  usually  cou- 
pled together,  and  entitled  'Hf«<crr/«ve;  ^'By-j^^a^i^ici  m^i  m^t^wv  kocI 
tlmfitirav :  but  incorrectly,  as  we  think.  They  appear  to  us  to 
be  distinct  and  separate  treatises,  and  should  be  termed  'Eyi^:*?/- 
liov  ■sTf^i  vAr^i)?,   and  '-Eyx-  Tn^i  Udtr,{.iit7o.'v. 

Of  the  three  former  editions  of  Hephctation,  vi-/.  those  pub- 
lished successively  by  the  heirs  of  junta,  Turnebus,  and  Pauu', 
copies  are  become  exceedingly  scarce;  and  any  new  edition  of 
him  whatsoever,  even  a  mere  reprint  of  the  text,  would  hr.ve 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  learned  world.  But  Mr  Gaisford  has 
done  a  great  deal  more  :  he  has  published  a  corrected  text  in  a 
very  beautiful  form,  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  various 
readings,  and  the  critical  notes  varwrum,  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  j  and  at  the  end  he  has  given  his  own  most  copious  and 
valuable  commentary  ;  and  has  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendix, 
the  Chre^tomaihia  of  Proclus,  with  the  notes  cf  Schcttus,  Nun- 
ncslus,  <Sv!burgiu3,  and  Ileyne. 

B  b  2  We 
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"We  shall  en.'!e:^rour  tn  ^Ive  a  short  account  of  die  manner  ini 
wl'iich  each  department  of  the  work  is  executed  ;  and  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  venture  to  ofF^r  but  one  or  two  hints  to  the  learned 
editor,  and  none  on  any  point  of  importance:  for  his  extreme  ac- 
curacy has  left  us  little  to  doy  in  our  province  of  critics,  but  to 
give  as  good  a  description  as  we  can  of  what  he  h^is  done.  The 
iielps  which  Mr  Gaisfoui  lias  had,  besides  the  three  preceding  e- 
ditions,  and  rcm.irks  already  published,  will  be  beat  described  in 
his  own  words,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  note.  *     Of  Mr  Hotchkis, 

whose 

*  B.  Libri  MSS.  tres  BihJhthecce  Bodleiancc-  Barocc.  72.  115. 
165.      MS.  num.  74%     Epitonicji  tantmn  continet. 

C.  Codex  CoJlevii  Caio-GonvUendx  apud  Coutahr'ip-Jenses.,  ciijiis 
7{sum  wUii  concesdt  vir  hmnanissimus  Marlinus  Dnvj/y  M.  D.  colLgn 
islius  ma^j^hler. 

H.      Codex  Hnrlejanns,  in  Mi/seo  Br'UannicQ  servfitim. 

N.  Codex  Norfokiensist  BiUiotJcccfC  Rrtr.  Soc.  Londim.  Horum 
duoriim  codicum  collationem  vuhi  .vij)pedita'oit  ingenunrinn  artiunt  duum 
apu'J  nos  erat  fantor  optimus,  Cijrillus  Jackson,  S.  'I'.  P.  intra  paucos 
menses  jEdis  Chri</i  Dccanus. 

M.  Codex  Puhllcie  BibliotheCfB  apud  Cantabrigienses,  oUm  xiri  ad- 
viodmn  Reverendi,  Joannis  Mori,  Episc.  Eliensis.  Hiijus  Ubri  lecliones 
udjidcm  coUationis  Beidlciance  citnntur. 

D.  Edilio  Turnebiana  cum  MS.  collida,  giirrm  in  Vcnino  Critica 
laudat  lyOrviUius.  Hiijus  usum  vuhi  ubtulit  vir  docLisdnins  Carolia 
Bi'rneius  LL.D.   Grenovicensis. 

Bentl.  Notulce  q\i:pdani  nd  margincyn  exrmplarls  TurneUani  ad' 
scriptce  manu  Ricardi  Bentleii,  in  Biblintlieca  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant,  ad- 
servaice.  Harum  descrijdionem  industrice  debco  P.  P.  Dobrwi  A.  M. 
ejusdem  Collegii  Soc. 

L.  Hotchkis.  Hephieslixmis  Enchiridion  ex  MSS.  emendatum,  et 
commcidario  illmtratum,  nondum  tamen  ti/pis  cxscriplunn  studio  Leo- 
nardi  Hotchkis  A.  M.  Collegii  S.  Joajinis  Bapt.  apud  Cantab,  olim  So- 
cii,  necnon  Scjiolcc  Regice  Salopensis  hand  it  a  pridem  tnagistri.  Vir 
eruditus  cujus  industrice  hoc  emendatum  Hcphiestionis  cxewplar  debema-^f 
MSS.  omncs  AngUcanos  adhibuerat^  totumque  opus,  specimiiiibus  ver^ 
suuni  ex  Poetarum  veterum  religuiis  undecunque  allalis,  dlustrarat. 
Quaidum  ex  illius  laboribus  projeceiim,  omnium  oplime  potest  statucre 
umicissimus  Bnnieius,  qui,  pro  sua  in  Uterus  Grcvcns  voluntate,  his  co- 
piis  nostrum  editionem  augere  et  locupldari  dignatus  est.  Hind  interint 
iectorem  monituiu  velini,  me  Hotchhisii  nomen,  quotie  sain  que  verba  ip- 
sius  integra  proferenda,  aut  emendationes  in  veterem  aliquem  auctorcm 
propositcB  memoranda:  erant,  Jideliter  adscripsisse  :  multa  tamen  alia  it- 
line  mutuo  sumpsisse,  qu/e  singillatim  recensere  miki  non  uhique  licuit. 
Eaudem  itaque  laborum  ad  Grammaticum  nostrum  explicandum  Jelicitcr 
susc-plorum  per  me  iutr^ram  h'4.beu.t  secum  seivetque  scpulcro, 

7'^nvhiil. 
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whose  labours  on  HepfisestJon  he  professes  fo  have  consu!te<!  with 
advantage,  we  know  nothing  but  what  Mr  GaJsford  tells  us  in 
«he  note  :  it  seems  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cirn- 
brwjre,  and  afterwards  master  of  Shrewsbury  school.  T',:;t  he 
^/as  unquestionably  a  man  of  Jearnipg,  is  proved  by  his  remarks 
O])  Ilephicsrion,  pubhsheo  in  the  work  before  uh  ;  which  dirpln;  cx- 
fensive  reading,  great  judgment,  and  considerable  critical  acumen, 
'i'hey  occur,  however,  less  frequently  than  we  had  bet  n  led  to 
expect  from  the  words  of  Mr  Gaisford.  The  notes  at  the  foot 
of  oach  pHge,  beskies  those  of  Mr  HotcMci?,  are  principally  se- 
lected from  the  rema'-ks  of  D'Arnaud,  D'Oiviiie  and  de  Pauw, 
with  the  addition  of  the  editor's  own.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  text. 

P.  3,    13.      Alcman,  K«f  ksw?  h  a-dXlc-iv  'J.t/Avog  ^idxa.^^  «yf5g.       Apol- 

\ov\.  Dvsc.  inserts  ■sroy.'^on;  tor  o-dMa-fv.  D'Orville  conjectures  TctTns'ri, 
¥;mWf' trciXMs-piv.  Mr  Gaisford  disapproves  of  both  these  emen- 
datians,  very  justly,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  tetrameter  Iambic 
acat?.Iecric.     V/e  have  little  df-ubt  but  that  the  true  re^.dirg  is 

Ko-XXio-iv,  carpets.  ^Schyh  Agam.  92.-1.  'Zv  T^oiyAxoy,  "^l  $r^rov  o-nn 
KAAAESI  Boimtv,  l/ndi  f/.h  oii^oi/xa?  civsa  (pd/3ov.  Elipolis  ap.  Etytnoi. 
Ivi.  p.  4^ii6,  77.    BccTrTitv  Tu.  KAAAH  ret,  ■ssi^ia-VJ.vos,  Tj?^3a.     For  jcsmj  shculd 

be  read  x?ve?.  D'Orvilie  is  certainly  wrong  in  reading  «M«xotg?, 
for  the  passage  is  not  given  as  an  instance  of  the  pleonasm  of  a 
syllable  at  the  begiirrdng  of  a  word,  but  of  a  paragogic  ktter  at 
the  end.  In  the  notes,  p.  IG,  is  given  an  epigram  of  Nossis  the 
J.ocriaii  poetess,  as  corrected  by  Professor  Forscn,  after  the  un- 
successful attempts  of  Bentley ;  and  a  beautiful  specim.en  it  is  of 
the  curious  felicity  of  en)endation  which  distinguished  that  great 
scholar.  V/e  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  note,  whici'i 
contnins  this  admirable  correction,  and  will  seive  as  a  specirnea 
of  Mr  Gaisford's  style. 

'  De  Rhinthone,  (pXv4x.uv,  sive  f  ibnlarum  iibi  res  tragicae  ludicro 
serreone  tractabantur,  consulas  Fabrlcium  in  notitia  Tragicorum  de- 
peiditorum  B.  G.  II.  xix.  et  auctores  ibi  allegatos.  Exstat  in  Rhiu- 
thonem  Epigramma  Nossidls  satis  venustuin  in  Antholog.  H.  Stepii, 

B  b  3  p.  20S. 

Tunvhi't.  Notvk^  qucedam  manu  Thoviie  TyrivJiitti  ad  marginem 
exeriiplnris  ed.  Pauw  fenesd.  Burneium  ndi-xripics. 

H.  R.  /id  Proclum  anevdandum  adJiihiii  svnt  duo  codd.  Masco 
Britannico  serv«H,  Harl  5592  p.  6i»l.  Reg.  l(j.  C.  xiii.  F nor  em 
hand  didne  umrparat  Sijlhurgius. 

The  MSS.  marked  C  M.  had  been  collated  by  Bentley,  who  had 
noted  their  variations  in  the  copy  of  Hephsstion,  which  is  after- 
wards mentioned  as  being  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  .Ci^l- 
lege,  Cambridge. 
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p.  20S.  Analect.  Brunck.  T.  1.  p.  19G.  K<xi  y.ci7:v(<iV  ysAajViJj;  ■sirot^aiy.ii^io, 
t;:;&'ov.'s'  o:X\a.  tp^^vxauv    Ex  TpaytKav   'idiov   KKrtrov    idpi'^/c./^.tScc,       SlC  enim  lo- 

cum  exhibet  MS.  Vaticanus.  Edd.  ante  Brunckianam,  v.  3.  male 
i,islnnt  K.x\v%.i!'/,  quae  lectio  vlros  longe  doctissimos,  in  quibusToupium, 
q'ji  de  hoc  scriptore  prreclare  meritus  est  Emend.  II.  p.  136.  mirum 
in  raodum  exercuit.  Sed  quum  Nossidis  incident  mentio,  a  me  im- 
petrare  neqneo,  quin  aliud  ejusdem  Poetris  Epigramma  in  collec- 
tione  Brunckiana  proxime  antecedens,  et  a  magno  Bentleio  in  Dis- 
sert. Phalarid.  p.  355.  minus  feliclter  tentatum,  ex  Cod.  Vaticani 
vcstigiis  a  viro  eruditissimo  R.  Porsono  duobus  in  locis  restitutum 
cum  Lectnribus  meis  communicem,     'fl  |=<V  u  tv  ys  7r>.i7g  zrort  «.aiX>.t- 

y^ooc-'/  M.iTvXa,vx'/,  Tuv  ILc.TrCpa:  Xaplrcov  uvOo-;  ivo'^cuive^,  EIttsTv,  an;  Mova-xia-i 
*I>IAA©1:IN,  A  TE  Acy.pi';  yd  TiKT'tv,  ISAIS  ©    oTt  f/,ot  Touvcf/^a  NoiT(rif,  t^i,' 

The  second  verse  of  the  fragment  of  Epicharmus,  p.  15,  sounds 
to  our  ears  very  harsh  :  we  would  read,  iuv/^vo?  TE —  Kxt  fAcvB-mem 
'iyjid-u,  zras-xv  "a  (p(A(;>iu|»?  'Hpc^ci;.  P.  22,  I.  quoted  by  Demetf.  de 
Eioc.  §  ISO,  without  the  conjunction  x«;.  P.  30.  Anacreon,  » 
fioi.  y..  T.  X.  ap.  Etymol.  M.  p.  2G,  5Ij.  P.  31'.  Archilochus,  yoi^wow 
f:^,'  cv^  e5«5-«pjv.  Mr  Gaisford  gives  locna-ufAYi')  from  four  MSS.  ;  but 
we  should  prefer  the  more  antient  form  i^cc!!-crci.f,t.yiv,  used  by  Ho- 
mer :  Alcman  ap.  Schol.  Viiioiscn  ad  I!.  A.  22":^.  ^^<^6««:;  t  a^«c<- 
<rxT!>.  P  35.  1.  1.  The  true  reading  seems  very  doubtful ;  but 
th.us  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  fA.li  •x^oTtf/.a  cannot  signify  ne  jprct- 
jiidica^  nor  ante  nc  nanmale,  as  Mr  llotchkis  understood  it,  but 
ne  praifer.  We  think  M.riT^drru'Jj — t^J  cKcrl^fi  to  be  probable.  la 
p.  41.  is  an  excelles  t  note  of  Mr  Hotchkis,  who  restores  'iTrro^^. 
f/vin  to  a  fragment  of  Sappho,  as  it  is  also  corrected  by  a  learned 
critic.   [Monthly  Uci\  vol.  xxviii,  p.  430.) 

In  p.  45.  the  text  is  twice  restored  by  the  sngacity  of  Porson. 
P.  h'5.  ult.  in  the  choriambic  pentameter  of  Philicus,  read  x.c<.iy<^ 
f/^c'.i^o'j  <rv)^\a-M',,  for  -^xivey^ciif);]^,  the  reading  of  Turnebus,  and  x^<- 
yoyrxQuvc,  that  of  Mr  Giisford,  are  equally  solecisms  ;  Vie  are 
not  aware  of  any  compound  of  y^ci(piu  which  terminates  in  «,-, 
P.  56,  I.  4.  read  ^^oo^a-^iTi.  P.  Gi.  not.  «.  To  the  names  enu- 
merated in  this  note,  add  Grctius  in  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  iv.  p.  29. 
p.  64.  ult.  Sappho,  'Ac-^^«T3^£;r,  cvdaxA  sru  ^^xwct  ndm  rvx,<iiruy  which 
Mr  Gaisford  interprets  thus— fast  id  losce  magis^  ?icgnc  adhuc  iui, 
o  amooiliS)  cov^pos facta  sum.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
US.  C.  has  preserved  the  true  readi'^'g,  rvy^ota-av,  if  we  but  change 
the  accent,  and  read  in  two  words  rvyjut^  h — in  fit.siidiosavi  Jj^agrr, 
icipsa,  idinam  mmeptam,  OMnahilis^  incu/as.    P.  65,  10.  We  would 

read,    /stovr.i  fih  U  c-iXdvx,  ««;  7rA);jV-S(j5j  .uicrsii  Tyi  Nvr-TO?'  x.  t.  A.       P.   72, 

]0.  Yv"e  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Mr  Gaisford's  placing  5  at 
the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  not  at  the  end  of  that  which 
rrcccdes  it,     p.  Sl^  IS,  Read  aU  ^vi:hout  the  accent.     Mr  Gai?- 


ford  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  probsbility,  that  the 
three  first  chapters  of  the  treatise  tti^i  7^ct;]i^ciT&>v  are  interpolated 
by  a  foreign  hand.  P.  129.  We  know  not  whether  IMr  Gaisford 
intentionally  omitted  to  remark,  that  a  fourth  verse  of  the  Mir-V.- 
Key  of  Sappho  is  preserved  by  Demetrius  de  Elocut.  §  148.  uvo^ci 
fisydxtv  -aroX^^Z  ^-.ii^uv.  At  p.  137.  is  given  Longinus's  preface  to  the 
Enchiridion,  which  is  folloxred  by  the  Scholia,  and  an  extract 
from  the  treatise  of  Aristides  Ouintilianus  on  Music.  In  the 
5th  section  of  the  fragment  of  Longinus,  p.  139.  1.  4-.Ti  for  ya^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  Baroccian  MS.  No.  72,  from  which  apart  of 
this  section  is  qaoted  by  Eurgess  in  his  Appendix  to  Dawes, 
p.  ^'2,  with  some  remarkable  ^variations. 

Of  Mr  Gaisford's  notes,  v/hich  occupy  IGS  cf  the  foilowir.c- 
pages,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  They  form  not  only  a 
commentary  of  his  own  on  Hephsestion,  but  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  what  other  authors  have  said  on  the  subjects  which  he 
discus-ses,  together  with  great  store  of  examples  illustrative  of 
<the  various  metrical  rules  and  canons  wiiich  they  have  laid  down, 
selected  from  the  remains  of  the  tragic,  conjic,  and  lyric  poets. 
We  transcribe  what  Mr  Gainsford  himself  says  of  this  division 
-of  the  vv^ork, 

*  In  uberioribus,  qux  ad  calcem  apponuntur,  annofitionibns,  duo 
-prrecipue  spectavi  :  primum,  ut  Grammaticorum  Latinorum,  ex 
'Grsccis  fontlbus,  ut  probabile  est,  sua  omnia  hauricntium,  auctorl- 
tate  Hephsstionis  nostri  prcccepta  coniirmarentur,  et  locorum  simi- 
lium  inter  se  facta  collatione  dilucidiora  evadereht. '     Prasf.  p.  i. 

*  Secundo,  opersc  pretium  facturus  mihi  videbar,  si  ex  Poetis  an- 
tiquis  metrorum,  cpue  maxime  frequentata  essent,  specimina  nonnulla 
■excerperein.  Itaque  Tragicorvim,  Comicorum  et  Lyricorum  loca 
■nonnunqnam  tntegra  in  notas  transtuh,  ncnnunquam,  versuum  tan- 
tummodo  numeris  designatis,  ad  auccores  ippos  ablegare  malui.  Pin- 
■•darum  et  jEschylum  cteteris  eapropter  paicius  laudavi,  quod  viro- 
rum  in  omni  lltcrarum  genere,  turn  prcccipue  in  re  metrica,  peritis- 
simorum  Kcrmanni  Burneiique  opera  maximo  cum  fructu  tironibus 
^diri  posse  censebam.  '     Prjsf.  p.  ii. 

Mr  Gaisford's  notes  are  in  themselves  highly  valuable  ;  and  it 
will  be  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say,  that  their  value  -is  in- 
creased by  the  remarks  aud  emendations  of  Porson,  which  his 
acquaintance  v/lth  that  admirable  scholar  enabled  him  to  collect, 
,and  iTiany  of  v/hich  he  has  published  in  the  volume  before. uf.. 
And  we  cannot  rerrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  that  those  friends 
•of  the  late  Professor,  v.'ho  are  in  possession  of  similar  relics, 
would  communicate  them  to  the  world  through  some  medium  or 
other  :  they  could  not  make  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
$"iches  of  the  literary  commomveaith, 

Putschius's  edition  of  tb.e  Latin  GramnTsrians  is  become  cx- 
«^rmclj  rare,  and  (|'.iite  innccessiblo  to  schohrs  wl.o  live  in  the 

B  b  i  ccuntry. 


country,  ml  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  puch  books  at  the 
enormous  prices  which  the  booksellers  have  been  taught  to  set 
upon  their?. 

Mr  Gaisford  has  therefore  rendered  us  a  most  valuable  service, 
by  enriching  his  notes  with  copious  extracts  frona  their  various 
treatises.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  he  has  done 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  good,  as  if  he  had  published  a  new 
edition  of  them  ;  for,  by  a  judicious  selection,  he  has  spared 
young  studeni-s  the  trouble  oF  wading  through  about  aOOO  pap;es 
of  matter,  for  the  mott  part  very  stupid,  in  the  hope  here  and 
there  of  meeting  with  something  to  reward  their  pains  ;  some  in- 
teresting piece  of  information, 

*  which  shines 

'Mid  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines.  ' 

From  this  general  imputation  of  uninviting  diilness,  we  ex- 
cepf,  of  course,  tlie  most  elegant  of  grammarians,  Terentianus 
Maurus.  A  new  edition  of  his  poetical  treatise  is,  indeed,  very 
much  wanted  ;  and  if  Mr  Gaisford  has  any  leisure,  he  would 
confer  a  favour  on  rhe  literary  world,  by  undertaking  what  would 
perhaps  be  less  trouble  to  him  tlian  to  any  other  person.  But  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  what  is  contained  in  the  notes. 

Ch.  I.  is,  De.  Qjuintitate  Svllaharum  ;  in  which,  amongst  other 
points,  is  considered  the  much  disputed  rule  of  Terenyanus,  re- 
specting the  inceptive  power  of  8  with  another  consonant,  en- 
forced by  Dawes,  and  insisted  upon  too  universally  by  a  learned 
critic,  (Monthly  Rev.  Vol.  xxv.  Art.  Butler's  M.  Musurus) ;  and 
a  long  extract  is  given  from  a  diatribe  of  Justus  Zinzerlingius,  in 
•which  the  question  is  discussed  it;  a  very  full  and  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  most  of  the  passages  which  militate  against  this 
law  are  corrected,  and  others  by  Mr  Gaisford,  *  who  afterwards 
considers  the  instances  of  common  diphthongs  before  vowels, 
and  vowels  before  two  consonants.  To  the  instances  v-'hich  he 
adduces,  may  be  added  Cratinus  in  'Ar/j^'-'-y^o^i  in  St<  phani  Bvzant. 
Fragm.  ap.  Montfaucon.  Bibl.  Coitlin.  p.  2b5.  hu^avxi»  kdvi  (^oXa^ 
xcz^cf  T k^A  '•/le^ciici  TT^oTioiKUi :  for  so  we  wouid  read,  instead  of  t/t^sj 
r/ipd-jcf.     Ch.  ll.  de  Sjjrnztd.     Mr  Gaisford  mentions  a  very  proba- 

ble 

*  Some  exceptioris  to  the  rule,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  cor- 
rected, are,  the  six  passages  of  Propertius  referred  to  by  Mr  Gais- 
ford. Ovid.  Pont.  II.  iv.  6.  yhite  meos  oculos  tua  sfat,  tun  semper 
imago  est ;  where  probably  should  be  read  tu  stas.  Amor.  II.  vi. 
US,  Tu  pnteras  virides  pennis  hebetare  smnrqgdns.  Metam.  II.  24. 
Jn  solio  Phci-bus  claria  IiicerUe  snuiragdis  ;  where  perhaps  a  bolder  cri- 
tic tlian  ourselves  would  read  maragdos  and  maragdis.  See  Menan- 
der  in  Athen.  III.  p.  91'.  Asclcpiades  Anal.  I.  p.  212.  But,  in  tl^e 
latter  passage  of  Ovid,  for  smarugdisy  we  would  rcd.6.  pijrovis^ 
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Me  corrorfion  of  Mr  Elmsley,  in  Sonhocl.  CEd.  T.  r40.     \Z^if.t 

t';:'.xio7  ri>h7  iiTTcy.^ivct';  y^ay.orj.  vu'ig.  ovoiv  c.  k.  Ch.  IV.  T!ie  rule  Ot 
Terenrianus  and  otner  grarnmavinns,  Finalem  yijllabatn  in  omnibus 
luctris  indifferenter  accipi,  is  confirmed  ;  systems  of  dimeters 
beinor  consuiered  as  single  verses.  Ch.  V.  oV  Jamhicn.  Tise  ob- 
servations of  Dawes,  on  the  ictual  or  accentual  rules  of  iambic 
verses,  are  given  at  length  •,  and  his  prohibition  of  hratus  in  tro» 
chaics  and  iurabics.  Mr  Gaisford  corrects  a  fragment  of  Menan^ 
fier,  in  which  an  hiatus  occurs.  -4'^%^?  "A?,  ^vrag  (a,vj6-.  hj-i  ©EAKTH- 
riA,  vuip.  lAMATA.  But  we  prefer  KOY<r»iZMATA,  which  read- 
ing is  preserved  by  Vilioison's  Scholiast  on  the  iiind,  O.  :39'-5 ; 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  following  fragtnent  of  A'^schybis,  in  the 
Scholiast  of  Sophocles  on  the  Eiecsra,  v.  '26'':.  Oi  voi  crviay^oi  rZv 
-sihm  EJ'EISMATA,  wh'ch  !S  undoubtedly  tlie  true  reading.  Buc 
the  above-mentioned  Scholiast  on  II.  S'.  12.  has  it  -rSy  ^aw;  lAMA- 
TA  ;  and  adds,  Ov  ^;T^t«  tvy/jcio-jin  :  with  which  begiiining  of  a 
senarius  Mr  Burler  wiii  probaoiy  enrich  iiis  collection  of  the  ^^i- 
chylean  fragments. 

We  regret  that  Mr  Gaisford  hns  said  so  little  on  the  subject  of 
csesura.  Dr  Bentley,  in  h'S  Scludiasma  de  metris  TerentiaviSf 
remarks,  '  Ilia  fere  cxsura  Romanis  placuit  o'ase  in  prima  tertii 
pedis  syilaba  fic. '  Atid  this  caesura  is  the  most  harmonious,  and 
therefore  most  prevalent  in  trimeter  iambics.  In  the  Greek  Tra- 
e^edians,  we  believe  the  number  of  pent.hemimeral  cpesiirai  to  be 
X.O  that  of  the  hepihemimeral  in  the  ratio  of  about  4-  to  I.  la 
Euripides,  perhaps,  the  ratio  is  greater,  arid  in  iEschylus  less. 
We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  most  classical  of 
theologians,  and  the  most  theological  of  classicrd  scholars,  Eras- 
mus, has  made  the  same  remark  as  B-r-ntlev,  spe?iking  of  the  La- 
tin poets,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hymn  of  Prudent ius,  '  de 
nataii  lesu,'  addressed  to  Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  p.  i.  ed.  Froben.  i523.  *  Ouanquam  in  genere  oni- 
ne  carmen  mollius  est,  quoties  penthemimeris  finit  dictionem.  ' 
The  passage  of  Marius  Victorinus,  in  the  note  p.  2t<l,  respecting 
^  word  for  each  dipodia,  should  be  compared  v/ith  an  extract 
from  a  MS.  of  Tryphon,  published  in  tbe  appendix  to  Dawes, 
p.  4-ll.  Mr  Gaisford  remarks,  that  the  antient  iambic  poets  ab»- 
stained  as  much  as  possible  from  trisyllabic  feet  •,  bur  cites  a  frag- 
ment of  Archiiochus,  where  a  dactyl  occupies  the  iirst  foot  of  a 
trimeter  iambic.  A  tribrach  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  same 
poet  in  Plutarch  de  Tranquill.  Anim.  p.  H'55.  ed.  H.  Stepli.  ; 
Rufinns  de  Merr.  Comic.  ;  P.  Leopardus  Emend,  xi.  5.  ;  iirunclf 
Anal.  I.  p.  45.  ©:»»  -§v*;  |W£'/J>i/,?  3'  t-jx.  leZ  rv^uwi^oi  ;  an  Jinapjest 
)in  the  verses  of  Sunonij.ies  on  V/omen,  v.  22.  iouKccv  uv"^^}  zs-ot^l^f 
where  Bothe  re:ids  ^i^f-'^i  aiid  an  anapccst  and   daciyl  in  anodier 

fragmtufi 
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fraement ;  vvhicK  however  is,  perhaps,  not  an  iambic  verse,  o  V 
mv  UyAreg  ii^vix.i  km  rh  (p-jyitictx.o'T.  P.  24S.  Mr  Gaisfotd  remarks, 
*  Veteres  Lyrici  et  Comcedice  auctores  hanc  speciem  (iambos  di- 
metros)  perpetuo  ductu  videntur  cecinisse. '  An  instance,  how- 
ever, of  a  catalectic  interposed,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
verses  of  Archilochus,  extant  in  Ammonius,  v..  Am?,  and  the  au- 
cliors  there  cited  by  V'lrkenaer. 

Afv»f  Tii;  tii^-fu-xav  oo,    Jj 

^VVUVl'viV  E^SJT*.     (or  tftl%(Xit.) 

The  editions  have  it  «A®7ni|. 

P.  254-,  30.     The  article  »,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  be  omit- 
ted, as  Hipponax  n-jakes  the  penultima  of  (pd^fixx*^  'ong, 

P.  25.'>.    In  the  third  verse  of  Phoenix  the  Colophonian,  Ruhn- 
Iccn  conjectured,  «  ct^rti,  vyi  -i^xisTof :  not  very  happily,  we  think. 

C.  Vlil.  Mr  Gaisford  dilates  upon  the  subject  of  dimeter  ana- 
ptEStics,  which  he  laments  that  Professor  Person  should  have 
touched  upon  so  siightly.  His  principal  rules  are  these.  Legiti- 
mate systems,  besides  anapaests,  admit  indi/ferently  dactyls  and 
f  pnndees  ;  very  rarely  a  proceleusmatlc  ;  and  very  rarely  a  dactyl 
before  an  anapxst.  The  hiatus  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
is  admissible,  provided  such  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  made 
short ;  and  the  verses  are  most  harmonious,  when  each  metre,  or 
dipodia,  terminates  with  the  tennination  of  a  word.  Of  the  ne- 
<::1ect  of  which  arrangement,  however,  several  instances  are  given. 
The  versus  par?cmiacus  is  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  when  it  coi'- 
iresponds  with  the  second  part  of  an  heroic  hexameter,  (-a  bucolic 
liexameter  will  be  equally  harmonious) ;  but  a  dactyl  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  first  foot;  and,  but  more  rarely,  a  spondee  before 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  still  more  uncommon  is  a  dactyl  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  catalectic  anapaest.  We  confess  ourselves  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  the  introduction  of  proceleusmatic  feet  into 
anapccstic  verses,  notwithstanding  the  few  instances  v/hich  Mr 
Gaisford  has  collected  in  p.  27G.  not.  and  Dr  Burney  Tentamen, 
p.  46. 

With  respect  to  the  Aristophanaic  tetrameter,  we  believe  that 
jiot  only  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  used  this  species  of  verse  before 
Aristophanes,  but  also  Epicharmus.  A  fragment  of  this  poet  in 
Athfn?e"R  Ilf.  p.  ^6.  C,  wliich  Casaubon  reads,  y-xi  riXXncoi  n  xi- 
jtagiWy  &^<^cci  6'>i  Ko-i  Mr^cid  o<rirx.,  Porson,  we  believe,  corrected  thus ; 

I'we  Sp-ak  froni  memory)  x.cci  ri>M'vMv  Ku-ycc^irai  ko.)  o«  SZo-xi  Xizrai;  'oarc-ct, 

which  constitutes  a  legitimate  tetrameter  anapsesric  catalectic.  In 
ihe  passage;  of  Victorinus  given  at  p.  277,  for  JEschtjlu:^  ct  Cra.' 
ib'iUSy  Mr  Gaisford  reads,  with  great  truth,  Eupolis  et  Crolinus. 
In  the  last  verse  (quoted  from  the  Bacchje  of  Euripides,  at  p.  292, 

we 
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we  co?ijecfure,  «  'v  Ixdron  KXat^om  :  and  in  the  verse  of  Sappho, 
p.  296,  iTx^icii  for  irM^cii<;  Sappho  ap.  Etymol.  M-  p.  2.00,  JO. 
Axvoig  uTTxXoii  Irx^xi  Iv  c-Tnkcriv.  Perhaps  ru^'i  is  ?.n  in'erpolat;on  ; 
and  the  ver:ie  might  be  thus  constituted,  Nvv  Irci^xtg  TuTa-tv  IftxTs 
T'.e,7rvai  y.dxZ?  eUio-u.  In  the  same  page,  sotne  elegant  choriambics 
of  Eupolis  are  given,  as  corrected  by  Porson.  In  p.  298,  the 
learned  editor's  correction  of  Mirius  Plotius,  Philiciian  for  Plii- 
Iicu?n,  is  preoccupied  by  F.  G.  Vossius  de  Poetis  Grcec  p.  b5  ; 
who  also  corrects  Atilius  Fortuiiatianus  in  the  same  manner  as 
Salmasius  does  ;  and  refers,  moreover,  to  the  passage  of  Suidas, 
quoted  by  Mr  Gaisford  in  support  of  his  very  probable  correction 
of  Tercntianus  Maurus.  To  the  iistances  given  in  Ch.  x.  p.  310. 
of  the  antispastic  verse  of  sixteen  syllables,  so  much  used  by 
Sappho,  may  be  added  a  fragment  of  that  poetess  in  Stobccus, 
Serm.  LXIX.  Grot.  LXXI.  p.  30 J.     'a>i^'  l^iv  (p/xcg  clu7«  Mx-"^  a^wc-a 

iicDri^cv       Qv   y«g    iXxtrof^    lyo)    ^vfOiKUv    cvc-x    yi^cart^Xy    (>,      w!;»ch    tWO 

things  are  to  be  noted,  Ist,  th.it  the  pemhriv.j  of  a^wtro  seems  to 
be  made  long  ;  perhaps  we  should  read  cl^wc-a-o,  .:s  the  -Colics  of- 
ten doubled  consonants  ;  and,  2d,  that  i'jvt)iK<7vf  or  rather  <rvvoiKUf^ 
violates  the  n-ietr'')  :  and  another  tr^^grrr'  t    in  Her/riOO".  T^'-e,'  'i^- 

II.  p.  326.  'Ays  67x  y^iXxjvn^  Aiys,  (pavoLasoi,  ^s  yme,  vulg.  «y-  X^^^  ^'a* 
fio*  'Kiyi.  (ponxiTira,  Xi  yivio.       MS.  Caio- Goavii.  r-mitS  y-oi,    and  h<i,,  «y» 

»i!  %•  ^.  :  but  ^>)  -jciXv  is  a  corruption  o^  xihii'j%,  which  was  the  ^olic 
form  for  ySy^'Ji ;  s^^e  Etymol.  M.  p.  808,  2  •  tpmxe-s-a,  as  (puvxvrix^ 
in  Pindar:  see  Elmsley  ad  Acharn,  9i3.  Tije  s:!»oe  MS.  has 
Itci.xi'iuv  and  aiha-(7ou.v>m  \n  p.  323,  as  Sraliger  had  corrected.  But 
the  remark  of  Mr  Gaistord,  in  p.  fii,  is  very  just,  and  should 
perhaps  repress  our  artempts  to  correct  such  deiached  fragments 
as  these.  *  Quam  periculosum  sit  laceris  deperditorum  aucto- 
rum  fragmentis  conjectandi  medelam  adhibere  nemo  fere  r^escit  5 
et  Poetarum  prjesertim  ^olicoruir,  quorum  ne  unus  quidem  in- 
teger ad  postram  usque  ;starem  perduravit.  Quocirca  si  quid  in 
hisce  edendis  aut  ccrrigendis  peccaverim,  veniam,  uti  spero,  heud. 
dencgavif  rcquus  et  erudltior  lector.  '  Tl.e  K'ope  expressed  in  the 
concluding  sentence,  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  For  oui* 
own  parts,  we  beg  Mr  Gaisford  to  believe,  that  any  thing  which 
we  may  have  suggested  in  the  way  of  correction,  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  but  only  as  submitted 
to  the  further  consider;iiion  of  so  able  a  scholar. 

In  th'P  chapter  art:  difcufied  th^'  metres  vvhich  are  vulgarly  call- 
ed x«r'  iZ,tyj.v,  Sapphic  isnd  Alcidc  ;  and,  amongil  feveral  indan- 
ces  crf  ;he  latter,  is  given  the  fragment  of  Alca^iJS,  preferved  by 
Heraclicies  Ponticu?,  of  which  Vv'e  gave  fome  account  in  this  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  XV.  p.  157.  We  obferve  that  Mr  Gaisford  does  not 
agree  v;ith  the  learned  Critic  there  mentioned,  who  fays,  that  the 
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fifth  fyllable  of  the  dimeter  iambic,  which  conftifutes  the  third 
vcrfe  of  the  Alcaic  flanza,  is  always  midc  (hort  by  Alcseus ;  and 
accordingly  corre^ls  the  Fragments  which  m:litat3  agsinll  his  ca- 
non :  but  Mr  Gaiford  writes,  in  the  fifft  mentioned  Fragment, 
xo  y  'ivkv  ciuuii  a'  ctv  T8  fAis-a-ov,  and  rightly,  as  we  think  ;  for  lo  al- 
io it  is  quoted  by  Apolionius  Dyfcolus,  Reizii  Exc.  p.  42B.  ;  and 
confidering  th.it  we  have  ohIv  eight  of  thefe  Fragmenf;  ext:;nr, 
and  that  two  of  them  have  this  fyllable  Ion<T,  no  canon  can  be 
certain  which  is  eflablifhed  on  the  remaininjr  fijc.  In  the  fifth  in- 
Uancf  "deduced  by  Mr  Garsford,  v.  2.  iT^«Ko-<pof/.i?  y*e  d^h  ac-^^c'^, 
read  ei.c-ufiivof,  which  is  the  JEoWc  form  ;  and  fo  it  is  in  the  Athe- 
ji?eus  ;  Mor  was  there  any  good  reafon  why  Ben'h y  (liould  change 
it  to  u.T'j!fAV)oi.  T\\h  remnrk  has  been  made  by  Mr  Eiraficy  ir<.  his 
Auctarium  Annotaiionum  ad  Acharuenses^  p.  128.  and  before  hi-n 
by  Koen  on  Gregor.  r).  86.  \n  the  Fragm.  p-  3^7.  1-  i.  we  would 
read  asJojy?  kev  tv-^l  o-'  oy^fcxr  ii%iy.  P.  ^^54.  penult,  we  fuppofe  that 
-sKT^sirxiyftiy  is  an  error  of  the  piefs  for  ^^orxyp^y. 

In  the  notes  on  Froclus,  p.  409,  Mr  Gai-fovd  has  inferted  a 
verv  curious  extracl  from  a  B.troccia-)  MS.  of  Diomedes  the  G'^^rr- 
marian,  about  Comedy,  which  is  referred  to  by  B.ntloy,  Didlrt. 
on  Pliaiarrs,  p.  202.  To  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  tioc.s, 
p.  436.  as  relating  the  tftc^ls  which  tlie  war-fong  (o'p5;«j  ja/ics?)  of 
TitTiofheus  produced  on  Alexander,  may  be  added  Suioas.  v.  v. 
'^A>vE4av^^*;.  ^O^hac-^acvm.  T<jko^soj,  Himerius  ap.  Photii  BihiiOth. 
Cod.  1230,  whofe  defcripticn  it  is  worth  our  readct's  wldle  to 
corppare  with  Drydeii's  i.eif  brated  ode. 

The  volume  clcfes  with  four  indexes.  I.  Scriptoriim  ah  Hc- 
fhrstione  et  Scholia<tis  laudahilium.  II.  yorabulonim  qtue  tn 
iocis  ab  Hephastione  laudatia  reperiwitur.  III.  Renim  et  Vtr- 
i>uum.  IV.  Rerum  in  Propli  Chredomalhia  memorabilium.  We 
regret  that  Mr  Gaisford  h;.s  not  given  us  an  index  of  what  is 
jnoll  worthy  of  lemark  in  his  notes ;  for  his  book  feems  intended 
to  be,  v;hat  indeed  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  become,  a  com.- 
plete  manual  of  metres;  and  a  manual  is  what  we  very  Irequentiy 
wifh  to  refer  to,  but  not  to  rtad  through  -,  as  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  print  renders  it  diflicult  for  the  eye  to  run  over  the  pages,  and 
fix  at  once  upon  what  it  is  feeking. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  v  hatever  v/e  have  pointed  out 
as  being,  in  our  opinion,  fufceptible  of  any  improvemer.t,  relates, 
without  exception,  to  points  of  a  very  trivial  and  unimportant 
nature.  We  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  preff?nt  edition  of  He- 
phsellion  which  deferves  the  name  of  a  blemilh.  All  is  learned 
and  fatisfafloiy  -,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  cor- 
•i'eiS:  :  and,  what  perhaps  one  would  not  have  expodted  in  a  work 
•on  diis  fubjed,  it  is  very  amunng.     Its  value  is  greatly  augments 
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ed  by  the  circa nillance,  that  we  had,  before,  no  book  of  the  kiivrl 
to  refer  to,  except  the  very  imperfeti  treatife  of  Moreil,  and  tha 
elaborate  work  of  Hermann  ;  which  lail  really  is  inaccefhble  to 
liutknts  who  are  not  j.'^ifted  with  a  confiderabk  fhare  of  acutc?- 
r.efa  and  metaphyhc-il  knowledge ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
much  Icfs  lucid  and  ptrfpicuous  than  the  commentary  of  Mr 
G.iisford.  In  addition  to  thefe  more  fub'tantial  merits,  we  rouit 
add,  that  the  volume,  which  we  now  difinifs,  is,  we  think,  th«i 
moll  beautiful  fpecimen  of  typography  which  has  hitherto  ifluid 
from  the  Clarendon  prefs. 


Art.  VIII.     Hints  on  Toleration,  in.  Five  Essai/s,  Sfc.  sifogested 
for  the  Consideration  of  iMrd  Viscount  ^id mouth,  and  t/ie  Dis- 
senters.   By  Philagatiurches.     bvo.    pp.  367.    London,  18iC«. 

Tf  a  prudent  man  sees  a  child  playing  with  a  porcelain  cup  of 
■*•  great  value,  he  takes  the  vessel  out  of  his  hand,  pats  him  ori 
the  head,  tells  him  his  mamma  will  be  sorry  if  it  isbroken,  and  genl- 
Jy  cheats  him  into  the  use  of  some  less  precious  substitute.  Why- 
will  Lord  Sid  mouth  meddle  with  the  Toleration  act,  when  there 
are  so  many  other  subjects  in  which  his  abilities  might  be  so  e- 
minently  useful — when  enclosure  bills  are  drawn  up  with  such 
scandalous  negligence, — turnpike  roads  so  shamefully  neglected, 
— and  public  conveyances  illegitimately  loaded  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wisest  legislative  provisions  ?  We  confess 
our  trepidation  at  seeing  the  Toleration  act  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  ;  and  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  fairly  back  in  the 
statute  book,  and  the  sedulity  of  this  well-meaning  ncblcinan  di- 
verted into  another  channel. 

The  alarm  and  suspicion  of  the  Dissenters  upon  these  measures 
is  wise  and  rational.  They  are  right  to  consider  the  Toleiatioa 
act  as  their  palladium  ;  and  they  may  be  certain  that,  in  tliis 
country,  there  is  always  a  strong  psrty  re^dy,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  tolerant  principles,  but  to 
abridge  (if  they  dared)  their  present  operation  within  tlie 
narrowest  limits.  Whoever  makes  this  attempt,  will  be  sure 
to  make  it  under  professions  of  the  most  earnest  regard  for 
mildness  and  toleration,  and  with  the  strongest  declarations  of 
respect  for  King  William,  the  Revolution,  and  the  principles 
which  seated  the  riouse  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms  ; — ai'd  then  will  follow  the  clauses  for  whipping  dissent- 
ers, imprisoning  preachers,  and  subjecting  them  lo  rigid  qualiii- 
cations,  (Sec.  c^vc.  o;c.     The  infringement  on  the  militia  acts  is  a 
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mere  pretence.  The  real  object  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  by  abridging  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  they  now  possess.  This  is  the  project  which 
we  shall  examine  ;  for  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  the  project  in 
agitation.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  the  Dis- 
senters, is,  first,  by  exacting  greater  qualifications  in  their  teach- 
ers ;  next  by  preventing  the  interchange  or  itinerancy  of  preach- 
ers, and  fixing  them  to  one  spot. 

It  can  never,  we  presume,  be  intended  to  subject  dissenting 
ministers  to  any  kind  of  theological  examination.  A  teacher 
examined  in  doctrinal  opinions,  by  another  teacher  who  differs 
from  him,  is  so  very  absurd  a  project,  that  we  entirely  acquit 
Lord  Sidmcuth  of  any  intention  of  this  sort.  We  rather  pre- 
sume his  Lordship  to  mean,  that  a  man  who  professes  to  teach 
his  fellow-creatures,  should  at  least  have  made  some  progress  in 
hunian  learning  ;- — that  he  should  not  be  wholly  without  educa- 
tion -, — that  he  should  be  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  If  the 
test  is  of  this  very  ordinary  nature,  it  can  scarcely  exclude  many 
teachers  of  religion  ;  and  it  was  hardly  vrorth  while,  for  the  very 
insignificant  diminution  of  numbers  which  this  must  occasion  to 
the  Dissenting  clergy,  to  have  raised  all  the  alarm  which  this  at- 
tack upon  the  Toleration  act  has  occasioned. 

But,  M^ithout  any  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects,  is 
the  principle  right  ?  or,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ?  That  a  man  should  hold,  without  pain  or  penalty,  any  re- 
ligious opinions, — and  choose  for  his  instruction,  in  tlie  business 
of  salvation,  any  guide  whom  he  pleases  ; — care  being  taken,  thaE 
the  teacher,  and  the  doctrine,  injure  neither  the  policy  nor  the 
morals  of  the  country.  We  maintain,  that  perfect  religious  tole- 
ration applies  as  much  to  the  teacher,  as  the  thing  taught  ;  and 
that  it  is  quite  as  intolerant  to  make  a  man  hear  Thomas,  who 
■wants  to  hear  John,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man  profess  Armi- 
Jiian,  who  v/ishcd  to  profess  Calvinistical  principles.  What  right 
has  any  government  to  dictate  to  any  man,  who  shall  guide  him  to 
heaven,  any  more  than  it  has  to  persecute  the  religious  tenets  by 
which  he  hopes  to  arrive  there  ?  You  believe,  that  the  heretic  pro- 
fesses doctrines  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  J — first  you  burnt  him  for  this, — then  you  whipt  him, — • 
then  you  fined  him, — then  you  put  him  in  prison.  All  this  did 
no  good  'y — and,  for  these  hundred  years  last  past,  you  have  let: 
him  alone.  The  heresy  is  now  firmly  protected  by  law  ; — and  you 
know  it  must  be  preached  : — What  matters  it,  then,  who  preaches 
it  ?  If  the  evil  must  be  communicated,  the  organ  and  instrument 
through  which  it  is  communicated,  cannot  be  of  much  conse- 
quence,    h  is  true,  this  kind  of  persecution,  against  persons,  has 

not 
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not  been  quite  so  much  tried,  as  the  other  against  doctrines  ;  but 
the  folly  and  inexpediency  of  it,  rests  precisely  upon  the  same 
grounds. 

Would  it  not  be  a  singular  thing,  if  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  render 
their  enemies  eloquent  and  learned  ? — and  to  found  places  of  edu- 
cation for  Dissenters  ?  But,  if  their  learning  would  not  be  z 
good,  why  is  their  ignorance  an  evil  ?  unless  it  be  necessarily 
supposed,  that  all  increase  of  learning,  must  bring  men  over  to 
the  Church  of  England  j  in  which  supposition,  the  Scottish  and 
Catholic  Universities,  and  the  College  at  Hackney,  would  hardly 
acquiesce.  Ignorance  surely  matures  and  quickens  the  progress 
of  absurdity.  Rational  and  learned  Dissenters  remain  : — religious- 
mobs,  under  some  ignorant  fanatic  of  the  day,  become  foolisii 
over  much, — dissolve,  and  return  to  the  Church,  The  Unitarian, 
■who  reads  and  writes,  gets  some  sort  of  discipline,  and  returns 
no  more. 

What  connexion  is  there  between  the  zeal  and  piety  required 
for  religious  instruction,  and  the  common  attainments  of  litera- 
ture ?  But,  if  knowledge  and  education  are  required  for  religi- 
ous instruction,  why  be  content  with  the  common  elements  of 
learning  ?  why  not  require  higher  attainments  in  dissenti'^g  can- 
didates for  orders  -,  and  examine  them  in  the  languages  in  which 
ihe  books  of  their  religion  are  conveyed  ? 

A  dissenting  minister,  of  vulgar  aspect,  and  homely  appearance^ 
declares  that  he  entered  into  that  holy  ofiiee  becaus?  he  felt  a 
call; — and  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  siniies  at  him  for 
the  declaration.  But  it  should  be  remembered-,  that  no  mi- 
nister of  the  Establishment  is  admitted  into  orders,  before  he  has 
been  expressly  interrogated  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  feels  him- 
self called  to  that  sacred  office  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  calling,  or  inward  feeling,,  is  quite  orthodox  in  th& 
English  church  J — and  in  arguing  t'uis  subject  in  Parliametr,  it 
will  hardly  be  contended,  tliat  the  Episcopalian  o;ily  is  the  judge 
when  that  call  is  genuine,  and  when  it  is  ouly  imaginary. 

The  attempt  at  making  the  Dissenting  clergy  stationary,  and 
persecuting  their  circulation,  appears  to  us  quite  as  urjust  and 
inexpedient,  as  the  other  measure  of  qaaliHcatioiis.  It  appears 
a  gross  inconsistency  to  say — '  I  ^dmit  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  legal, — but  you  must  not  do  i^"  thoroughly  and  effectually.  I 
allow  you  to  propagate  your  heresy, — bui  I  object  to  all  means  of 
propagating  it  which  appear  to  be  useful  and  etTective. '  If  there 
are  any  other  grounds  upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  Dissent- 
ing clergy  is  objected  to,  let  these  grounds  be  stated  and  examin- 
ed :  but  to  object  to  their  circulation,  merely  because  it  is  the 
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best  method  of  effecting  the  object  v/liich  you  allow  them  to  et'^ 
feet,  does  appear  to  be  rather  unnatural  and  inconsistent. 

It  is  presumed  in  this  argument,  that  the  only  reason  urged  for 
the  prevention  of  itinerant  preachers,  is  the  increase  of  heresy  i 
for  if  herpsv  is  not  increased  by  if,  it  must  be  immaterial  to  the 
feelingfs  of  Lord  Sid  mouth,  and  of  the  Imperial  Pariiimeiit,  whe- 
ther Mr  Shuffl '-bottom  preaches  at  Bungay,  and  Mr  Rinijlttub  at 
Ipswich  ;  or  whether  an  artful  ■vicissitude  is  adopted,  and  the  or- 
der of  insane  predication  reversed. 

But,  suoposing  all  this  new  interference  to  be  just,  what  good 
Tvlll  it  do  ?  You  find  a  dissenting  preacher,  whom  you  have  pro- 
hibited, still  continuing  to  preach, — or  preaching  at  Eling,  v/hca 
he  ought  to  preach  at  Acton  ; — his  number  is  taken,  and  the  next 
morning  he  is  suma-.oned.  I?  it  believed,  that  this  tlescviption  of 
persons  can  be  put  down  by  fine  and  imprisonment.''  His  fine  ii 
paid  for  him  ;  and  he  returns  from  iinprisonment,  ten  times  as 
much  sought  after,  and  as  popular  as  he  was  before.  This  is  a 
receipt  for  making  a  stupid  preacher  popular, and  a  popular  preach- 
er more  popular  ;  but  can  have  no  pobtible  tendency  to  prevent 
the  mischief  against  which  it  is  levelled.  It  is  precisely  the  old 
history  of  persecution  against  opinions,  turned  into  a  persecution 
•against  persons.  The  prisons  will  be  filled, — the  enemies  of  the 
Church  made  enemies  of  the  State  also, — and  the  Methodists  ren- 
dered ten  times  more  actively  mad  than  they  are  at  present.  This 
is  the  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  plan. 

Nothing  dies  so  hard,  and  ralnes  so  often,  as  Intolerance.  The 
fires  are  put  out,  and  no  living  nostril  has  scented  tiie  nidor  of  a 
human  creature  roasted  for  faith  ; — then,  after  this,  the  pri;ion- 
doors  were  got  open,  and  the  chains  knocked  off: — And,  now. 
Lord  Sidmouth  only  begs  that  men,  who  disagree  with  him  iu 
religious  opinions,  may  be  deprived  of  all  civil  offices^  and  not 
he  allowed  to  hear  the  preachers  they  like  best.  Chains  and  wliips 
he  would  not  hear  of;  but  these  mild  gratifications  every  orthodox 
mind  Is  surely  entitled  to.  The  hardship  would  indeed  be  great, 
if  a  churchman  were  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  putting  a 
dissenting  parson  in  prison.  We  are  convinced  Lord  Sidmouth  is  a 
very  amiable  and  well-intentioned  man  :  his  error  is  not  the  error 
of  his  heart,  but  of  his  time,  above  which  few  men  ever  rise. 
It  is  the  error  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  English 
gentlemen,  of  decent  education  and  worthy  characters,  who  con- 
scientiously believe,  that  they  are  punishing,  and  continuing  in- 
capacities, for  the  good  of  the  state  ;  while  they  are,  in  fact, 
(thougii  without  knowing  it),  only  gratifying  that  insolence,  hat- 
red and  revenge,  which  all  human  beings  are  unfortunately  so 
ready  to  feel  against  those  who  will  not  cunform  to  their  own  sen- 
timents, i 
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But,  Instead  of  making  the  Dissenting  Churches  lers  popular^ 
■why  not  make  the  English  Church  more  popular,  and  raise  the 
English  clergy  to  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters  ?  In  any  parish 
of  JEngland,  any  layman,  or  clergyman,  by  paying  sixpence,  can 
open  a  place  of  worship, — provided  it  be  not  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  he  wishes  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the 
bishop  or  the  incumbent,  he  is  not  compelled  to  ask  the  consent 
of  any  person  :  But  if,  by  any  evil  chance,  he  should  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  build  a  chapel,  or  mount 
a  pulpit  to  support  them,  he  is  instantly  put  in  the  Spiritual 
Court :  For  the  regular  incumbent,  who  has  a  legal  monopoly 
cf  this  doctrine,  does  not  chuse  to  suffer  any  interloper;  and> 
without  his  consent,  it  is  illegal  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  within  his  precincts.  *  Now,  this  appears  to  us  a  great 
and  manifest  absurdity,  and  a  disadvantage  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church  which  very  few  establishments  could  bear.  The  per- 
sons who  preach,  and  who  build  chapels,  or  for  whom  chapels 
are  built  among  the  Dissenters,  are  active,  clever  persons,  with 

considerable 


*  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  general  Interests  of  the  Church 
would  outweigh  the  particular  interests  of  the  rector  ;  and  that  any 
clergyman  would  be  glad  to  see  places  of  worship  opened  within  his 
parish  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  The  fact,  how- 
t-ver,  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  established  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  open  a  chapel  there;, 
ynd,  when  it  is  granted,  it  is  granted  upon  very  hard  and  interested 
conditions.  The  parishes  of  St  George — of  St  James — of  Mary-le- 
bone — and  of  St  Anne's,  in  London, — may,  in  the  parish  churches, 
chapels  of  ease,  and  mercenary  chapels,  contain,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  Episcopalian  inhabitants.  Let  the  rectors,  lay 
and  clerical,  meet  together ;  and  give  notice,  that  any  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  approved  by  the  Bishop,  may  preach 
there  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  places  of  worship,  capable 
of  containing  20,000  persons,  would  be  built  within  ten  years  ; — bu  v 
in  these  cases,  the  interest  of  the  Rector,  and  of  the  Establishment, 
are  not  the  same.  A  chapel  belonging  to  the  Swedenborglans,  or 
Methodists  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was  offered  two  or  three  yeara 
isince  in  London  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  The  pro- 
prietor was  tired  of  his  irrational  tenants,  and  wished  for  better  doc- 
trine. The  rector  (since  a  dignitary)  with  every  possible  compli- 
ment to  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  question,  positively  refused 
the  application  ;  and  the  church  remains  in  the  hands  of  Method- 
ists. No  particular  blame  Is  Intended,  by  this  anecdote,  against  the 
individual  rector.  He  acted  as  many  have  done  before  and  since  ; 
but  the  Incumbent  clergyman  ought  to  possess  no  such  povrer.  It  is 
his  interest,  but  not  the  interest  of  the  Establishment, 
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considerable  talents  for  that  kind  of  employment.  These  talents 
have,  with  them,  their  free  and  unbounded  scope  ;  while  in  the 
English  Church,  they  sre  wholly  extinguished  and  destroyed. 
Till  this  evil  is  corrected,  the  Church  contends  with  fearful  odds 
against  its  opponents.  On  the  one  side,  any  man  who  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  congregation — to  whom  Nature  has  gi- 
ven the  animal  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  preacher  : — such 
a  man  is  the  member  of  every  corporation  : — all  impediments  are 
removed  :— there  is  not  a  single  position  in  Great  Britain  which 
he  may  not  take, — provided  he  is  hostile  to  the  Established  Church. 
In  the  other  case,  if  the  English  Church  were  to  breed  up  a  Mas- 
sillon  or  a  Bourdaloue,  he  finds  every  plice  occupied  ;  and  every 
where  a  regular  and  respectable  clergyman  ready  to  put  him  in 
the  Spiritual  Court,  if  he  attracts,  within  his  precincts,  any  at- 
tention to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  bishop's  consent,  would  prevent 
any  improper  person  from  preaching.  That  consent  should  be 
withheld,  not  capriciously,  but  for  good  and  lawful  cause  to  be 
assigned. 

The  profits  of  an  incumbent  proceed  from  fixed  or  voluntary 
contributions.  The  fixed  could  not  be  affected  ;  and  the  volun- 
tary ought  to  vary  according  to  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  parishioners  ;  but  if  this  is  wrong,  pe- 
cuniary compensation  might  be  made  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary)  from  the  supernumerary  to  the  reguhr  clergyman. 

Such  a  plan,  it  is  true,  would  make  the  Church  of  England 
more  popular  in  its  nature  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  mad«  more  popu- 
lar, or  it  wiJl  not  endure  for  another  half  century.  There  are 
two  methods  j  the.  Church  must  be  made  more  popular,,  or  the 
Dissenters  less  so.  To  effect  the  latter  object  by  force  and  re- 
strictions, is  unjust  and  impossible.  The  only  remedy  seems  to 
be,  to  grant  to  the  Church  the  same  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Dissenter?,  and  to  excite,  in  one  party,  that  competition 
of  talent  which  is  of  such  palpable  advantage  to  the  other. 

A  remedy  suggested  by  some  well  wishers  to  the  Church,  is 
the  appointment  of  men  to  benefices,  v/ho  have  talents  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  religion  :  but:,  till  each  particular  patron 
can  be  persuailed  to  care  more  for  toe  general  goo(|  of  the  Church:s 
than  for  the  particular  good  of  the  person  whom  he  patron- 
izes, little  expectation  of  improvement  can  be  derived  from  this 
quarter. 

The  competition  betv/een  the  Established  Clergy,  to  which  this 
method  would  give  birth,  would  throvv-  the  incumbent  in  the  back 
ground,  only  when  he  was  unfit  to  st?nd  forward—immoral,  negli- 
g.ent,  or  stupid.     His  income  would  still  remain  j  and,  if  his  intiu- 
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ence  were  superseded  by  a  man  of  better  qualities  and  attainments^ 
the  general  good  of  the  Esrablishment  would  be  consuhed  by  the 
change.  The  beneficed  clergyman  would  always  come  to  the 
contest  with  great  ad\'antages  5  and  his  deficiencies  must  be  very 
great  indeed,  if  he  lost  the  esteem  of  his  parishioners.  But  the 
contest  wou-ld  rarely  or  ever  take  place,  where  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment  were  not  numerous  enough  for  all.  ht  present, 
the  selfish  incnmbent,  v/ho  cannot  accommodate  the  fiftieth  part 
of  his  parishioners,  is  determined  that  no  one  else  shall  do  it  for 
him.  It  is  in  such  situations  that  the  benefit:  to  the  Establishment 
xvould  be  greatest,  and  the  injury  to  the  appointed  minister  none 
at  all. 

We  beg  of  men  of  sense  to  reflect,  that  the  question  is  notj' 
whether  they  wish  the  English  Church  to  stand  as  it  now  is  ;  but;> 
whether  the  English  Church  can  stand  as  it  now  is  ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  moderate  activity  here  recommended,  is  not  the  mini- 
mum of  exertion  necessary  for  its  preservation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hope  nobody  v/ill  rate  our  sagacity  so  very  low,  as  to 
imagine  we  have  much  hope  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  will 
fcvcr  be  adopted.  All  establishments  die  of  dignity.  They  are 
too  proud  to  think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  little  physic. 

To  shov/  that  we  have  not  mistated  the  obstinacy  or  the  con- 
science of  sectaries,  and  the  spirit  with  v^-hich  they  will  meet  the 
regulations  of  Lord  Sidmcuth,  v/e  will  lay  before  our  readers  the 
sentiments  of  Philagatharches — a  stern,  subacid  Dissenter. 

*  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  call  to  the  ministerial  office  ;  but  deduce  my  proposition 
from  a  sentiment,  admitted  equally  by  conformists  and  nonconform- 
ists. It  is  essential  to  tlie  nature  of  a  call  to  preach,  "  that  a  man 
be  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  mini" 
stry  : "  and,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  operate  powerfully  upon  his 
lieart,  to  constrain  him  to  appear  as  a  public  teacher  of  religion,, 
who  shall  command  him  to  desist  ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate  can  give  no  authority  to  preach  the  gospel : 
and.  if  he  were  to  forbid  our  exertions,  Vv-e  must  persist  in  the  work : 
Tve  dare  not  relinquish  a  task  that  God  has  required  us  to  perform  ? 
we  cannot  keep  our  consciences  in  peace,  if  our  lips  are  closed  in  si'^ 
lence,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  our  hearts,  to  proclaim  the 
hidings  of  salvation  :  "  Yea,  v-^o  is  unto  me, "  saith  St  Paul,  "  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.  "  Thus,  when  the  Jewish  priests  had  taken 
Peter  and  John  into  custody,  and,  after  examining  them  concerning 
their  doctrine,  "  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  to  teach 
in  the  navue  of  Jesus, "  these  apostolical  champions  of  die  press  un^ 
daantedly  replied  :  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  :  for,  we  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  "     Thus,  also..>' 
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in  our  day,  vrhtxi.  the  H0I7  Ghost  excites  s  man  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  his  fellow  sinners,  his  message  is  sanctioned  by  an  authority, 
■which  is  "  far  above  all  principality  and  power  ;  "  and,  consequently, 
neither  needs  the  approbation  of  subordinate  rulers,  nor  admits  of 
revocation  by  their  countermanding  edicts. 

*  3dly,  He,  who  receives  a  license,  should  not  expect  to  derive 
from  it  a  testimony  of  qualification  to  preach. 

'  It  would  be  grossly  absurd,  to  seek  a  testimony  of  this  description 
from  any  single  individual,  even,  though  he  were  an  experienced  ve- 
teran in  the  service  of  Christ ;  for,  all  are  fallible,  and,  under  some 
nnfiivourable  prepossession,  even  the  wisest,  or  the  best  of  men, 
might  give  an  erroneous  decision  upon  the  case.  But  this  observa- 
tion will  gain  additional  force,  when  we  suppose  the  power  of  judg- 
ing transferred  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate.  We  cannet  pre- 
sume, that  a  civil  ruler  understands  as  much  of  theology,  as  a  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel.  His  necessary  duties  prevent  him  from  criti- 
cally investigating  questions  upon  divinity  ;  and  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  that  particular  department,  which  society  has  deputed  him  to 
occupy  :  and,  hence,  to  expect  at  hi^  hands  a  testimony  of  qualifica- 
tion to  preach,  Avould  be  almost  as  ludicrous,  as  to  require  an  ob- 
scure country  curate  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

*  But  again  :  admitting  that  a  magistrate,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
sovereign  to  issue  forth  licenses  to  dissenting  ministers,  is  competent 
to  the  task  of  judging  of  their  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  it  must 
still  remain  a  doubtful  question,  whether  they  are  moved  to  preach 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone,  to  *'  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins  '*  of  the  children  of 
men.  Consequently,  after  every  effort  of  the  ruling  powers,  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  whether  a  man  be,  or  be  not, 
qualified  to  preach,  the  most  essential  property  of  the  call  must  re- 
main to  be  determined  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

*  It  is,  further,  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  talents  of  a  preacher 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  persons,  if  not  to  him  who  issues  the  li- 
cense. The  taste  of  a  person,  thus  high  in  office,  may  be  too  refin- 
ed to  derive  gratification  from  any  but  the  most  learned.  Intelligent, 
and  accomplished  preachers.  Yet  as  the  gospel  is  sent  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich,  perhaps  hundreds  of  preachers  m.ay  be  highly 
acceptable,  much  esteemed,  and  eminently  useful  in  their  respective 
circles,  who  would  be  despised,  as  men  of  mean  attainments,  by  one, 
whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  literature,  and  cultivated  by  science. 
From  these  remarks  I  infer,  that  a  man's  own  judgement  must 
he  the  criterion,  in  determining  what  line  of  conduct  to'pursue  be- 
fore he  begins  to  preach  :  and  the  opinion  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  ministers,  must  determine,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
continue  to  fill  their  pulpit.     1G8 — 173. 

The  sentiments  qf  Philagatharches  are  expressed  still  more 
strongly  in  a  subsequent  passage. 
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*  Here  a  question  may  arise  :  What  line  of  conduct  conscientious 
ministers  ought  to  pursue,  if  laws  Vv^ere  to  be  enacted,  forbidding;, 
either  all  dissenting  ministers  to  preach,  or  only  lay  preachers ;  or, 
forbidding  to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
refusing  to  license  persons  and  places,  except  under  such  security  as 
the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  meet,  or  under  limitations  to 
which  their  consciences  could  not  accede.  What  has  been  advanced 
ought  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  temporal  interest ;  and,  if 
the  evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear  again,  I  pray  God, 
that  we  might  all  be  faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  preach, 
the  gospel.  Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  continue  to  preach  : 
if  fined,  let  us  pay  the  penalty,  and  persevere  in  preaching  :  and, 
when  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let  us 
submit  to  go  quietly  to  prison,  but  with  the  resolution  still  to  preach 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  a  church,  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol.  He,  who,  by  these  zealous  exer- 
tions, becomes  the  honoured  instrument  of  converting  one  sinner  un- 
to God,  will  find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours,  an  ample 
compensation  for  all  his  sufferings.  In  this  manner,  the  venerable 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me  ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  ray  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  " 

*  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  martyrdom  was  considered  an 
eminent  honour  ;  and  many  of  die  primitive  christians  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  their  heathen  persecutors,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer  whom  they  ar- 
dently loved.  In  the  present  day,  christians  in  general  incline  to 
estimate  such  rash  ardour  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  and  feel  no 
disposition  to  court  the  horrors  of  persecution  ;  yet,  if  such  dark  and 
tremendous  days  were  to  return  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ministers 
should  retain  their  stations  ;  they  should  be  true  to  their  charge  ; 
they  should  continue  their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his  sphere, 
shining  with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  gedliness,  to  dispel  the  gloom 
in  which  the  nation  would  then  be  enveloped.  It  this  line  of  con- 
duct, were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with  decision,  the  cause 
of  piety,  of  nonconformity,  and  of  itinerant  preaching,  must  even- 
tually triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  the  country  would  speedily  be  fill- 
ed :  those  houses  of  correction,  which  were  erected  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  vicious  in  the  community,  would  be  replenished  with 
thousands  of  the  most  pious,  active,  and  useful  men  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  characters  are  held  in  general  esteem.  But  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  such  despotic  proceedings  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  pre- 
s-pience  : — probubly,  appeals  to  the  public  and  the  legislature  would 
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teem  from  the  press,  and,  under  siich  circumstances,  might  dilFuse 
a  revolutionary  spirit  throughout  the  country. '     239 — S-tS. 

We  quote  these  opinions  at  length,  not  because  they  are  the  o- 
pinions  of  Philagatharches,  but  because  we  are  coiifident  that  they 
are  the  opinions  of  ten  thousand  hot-headed  fanatics,  and  that  they 
would  firmly  and  conscientiously  be  acted  upon. 

Philagatharches  is  an  instance  (not  uncommon,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  even  among  the  most  rational  of  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers) of  a  love  of  toleration  combined  with  a  love  cf  persecution. 
He  is  a  Dissenter,  and  earnestly  demands  religious  liberty  for 
that  body  of  men  ;  but,  as  for  the  Ciitholics,  he  would  -not 
only  continue  their  present  disabilities,  but  load  them  with  e- 
very  new  one  that  could  be  conceived.  He  expressly  says,  that 
an  Atheist  or  a  Deist  m.ay  be  allowed  to  propagate  their  doc- 
trines,— but  not  a  Catholic-,  and  then  proceeds,  with  all  the 
customary  trash  against  that  sect,  which  nine  schoolboys  out  of 
ten  now  know  hov/  to  refute.  So  it  is  with  Philagatharches ; — 
so  it  is  with  weak  men  in  every  sect.  It  has  ever  been  our  ob- 
ject, and  (in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse)  ever  shall  be 
our  object,  to  put  down  this  spirit — to  protecr  the  true  interests, 
and  to  diffuse  the  true  spiric  of  toleration.  To  a  weli-supportcd 
national  Estab'ishment,  effectually  discharging  its  duties,  we  are 
very  sincere  friends.  If  any  man,  after  he  he  has  paid  his  con- 
tribution to  this  great  secuj-ity  for  the  existence  cf  religion  in  any 
shape,  chuses  to  adopt  a  religion  of  his  own,  that  man  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  without  let,  molestation  or  discjualification  for 
any  of  the  ofuceS  of  life.  We  apologize  to  men  of  sense  for  sen- 
timents so  trite  ;  and  patiently  endure  the  anger  which  they  will 
excite  among  those  with  whom  they  will  pass  for  original. 


Art.  IX.  HesearcJici  on  the  Oxipniriaiic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations^  anil  on  the  Element'^  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  ;  with 
Some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  i'hosphoriis,  made  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  lloyal  butUution.  By  H.  Davy  Efq.  Sec. 
R.  S.  Piof.  Chem.  R.  J.  &c.  (From  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions  for  1810,  Part  II.) 

'r  Davy,  in  this  paper,  details  a  number  of  facl-s  which  throw 
confiderable  light  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
—hitherto  one  of  the  grand  desiderata,  of  chemiltry  \  and  lead  us  very 
Jxrongly  to  fufpecf,  that  the  received  theory  of  the  oxymuriatic  a- 
cid  has  been  adopted  on  infufficient  grounds.  He  prefents  us  al- 
fo  with  fome  experim.ents  on  fulpliur  and  phofphorus,  which  are 
eminently  deferving  of  attention,  akhouch  we  are  foniev/hat  at  a 

lofs 
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lofs  to  underftand  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  intlmntlng,  that 
thofe  experiments  are  *  con-imunicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the 
requefl  of  the  managers  of  the  Roya!  Inliitution.  '  We  had  al- 
ways conceived,  that  the  many  invaluable  difcoveries  made  by  Mi' 
Davy,  in  thofe  experimental  refearches  condutlcd  in  tiie  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Inftitution,  were  his  own  private  property  ;  and  that 
howevtr  great  the  luftre  which  the  owners  of  the  retorts  and  receiv- 
ers might  derive  from  the  noble  ufes  to  which  he  had  happily  applied 
them,  thofe  worthy  perfonages  had  about  as  little  fhare  in  the  experi- 
ments, and  as  little  property  in  the  refults  of  the  inquiries,  as  they 
had  in  the  thoughts  v/hich  palk'd  through  Mr  Davy's  mind  while 
repofing  upon  the  benches  in  Albernarle-Street ;  on  which  benches, 
neverthelefs,  we  freely  admit  they  have  an  undoubted  property. 
ft  is,  however,  very  polfible,  that  the  note  alluded  to  may  pro- 
ceed from  cur  author's  delicacy  and  kind  feelings  towards  the  In- 
stitution. We  fhall,  at  lead  have  much  more  fatisfaclion  in  a- 
IcrlbinL,'  it  to  this  caufe,  th?.n  if  we  found  that  it  originated  in  any 
fuggeilion  from  the  managers  themfeives. 

in  the  papers  of  Mr  Davy,  formerly  publiflied  by  the  Royal 
Society,  and  analyzed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  various 
important  remarks  occurred  upon  the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
It  was  obferved,  in  particular,  that  muriatic  acid  could  never  be 
obtained  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unlefs  wa- 
ter or  its  conftiiuent  parts  were  prefent.  It  v/as  alfo  ftated,  that 
<eharcoal,  when  heated  to  whitenefs  by  the  galvanic  battery  in 
oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gafes,  produced  no  change  whatever 
in  thofe  gafes,  if  it  had  been  prcviouOy  deprived  by  ignition  of 
moiliure  and  hydrogens.  Thtfe  fafts  are  no  doubt  fingularly  iv- 
reconcileable  with  the  common  doiflrine,  which,  iince  the  cele- 
brated refearches  of  Berthollet,  has  reprefentcd  oxymuriatic  acid  as 
a  compound  of  muri.-.tic  acid  and  oxygene  ;  or  prefuming,  from 
an:!logy,  that  muriatic  acid  is  already  compofed  of  oxygene  and  an 
a_idiliab!e  bafe,  has  iuicrrtd,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  confilts  of 
that  radical  in  a  higher  Hate  of  oxygenation.  For  if  this  were  a 
iad  account  of  the  matter,  v/e  might  fairly  expetl  to  find  muria- 
tic acid  rcluk  from  deoxygenating  the  oxymuiiatic  acid,  whether 
water  were  prefent  or  not  •,  and  unlefs  water  (or  its  elments)  ba 
in  fome  fiiape  eflential  to  muriatic  acid,  it  feems  diiiicult  to  per- 
ceive, why  the  pioduilion  of  that  acid,  whether  from  oxymuriatic 
acid  or  from  muriates,  lliould  be  impofiible,  without  the  prefence 
of  moiilure  or  hydrogene.  At  any  rate,  this  doubt  is  a  fufficient 
ground  for  carefully  reconfidering  the  grounds  of  the  received  o- 
piriion  ;  and  Mr  Davy's  refearches  carry  us  no  fmall  length  in  this 
examination,  altiicugh  they  certainly  cannot  be  faid  to  deteraiine 
the  point  fiualiy. 

C  c  4  Tin 
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Tin  being  expofed,  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  oxymu- 
riatic  acid,  both  the  metal  and  gas  difappeared,  leaving  a  liquor 
exaQly  fimilar  to  that  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  LibaviuSj 
which  is  a  muriate  of  tin.     To  this  fluid  ammoniacal  gas  was  ex- 
hibited, and  it  was  greedily  abforbed,  forming  a  white  folid  body, 
ihe  whole  of  which  volatilized  on  the  spplication  of  heat.     In  ano- 
ther experiment,  it  was  found  equally  impoflible  to  decompound 
tliia  liquor  by  ammonia.     Inftead  of  yielding  oxyde  of  tin,  as  might 
have  been  expe£led,  it  formed  a  nev/  compound.     In  like  manner, 
ammonia  wos  exhibited  to  the  folid  compound  of  oxymuriatic  a- 
cid  and  phofphorus,  obtained  by  combuftion-,  and  a  white  opaque 
powder  was  obtained,  which,  though  expofed  to  a  high  degree 
pf  he^t,  remained  quite  fixed  and  undccompofed.     This,  as  Mr 
Davy  remaiks,  offers  a  fmgular  phenomena  •, — a  mixture  of  three 
bodies,  all  txtrem.ely  volatile,  and  two  of  them  never  known  to 
rxift  in  a  fixed  ftate,  except  in  compofition  with  other  bodies,  is 
found  to  produce  a  compound  highly  fixed  and  refra6lcry.     He  ac- 
cordingly v/as  at  fome  pains  to  afcertain  its  qualities  ;  but  thefe  do 
jiot  ft-em  to  merit  any  particular  defcription.     Sufiice  it  to  fay,  that 
this  fubftance  can  only  be  decompofcd  by  combuftion,  and  by  the 
5\6tion  of  ignited  hydrate  of  potafli.     Our  author  made   fimilar 
attempts  to  obtain  oxygene,  or  a  body  containing  oxygcne,  from  the 
phofphuretted  liquor  of  the  French  chemids,  and  the  fulphuretted 
jTiuriatic  liquor  of  Dr  Thomfon.     He  operated  by  means  of  dry 
ammonia  ;   and  always  obtained  folid  compounds,  m.orc  or  kfs 
refradlory,  but  never  yielding  oxygen  or  oxydes. 

The  common  belief,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  a<fl- 
ing  on  each  other,  produce  water,  has  been,  according  to  Mr 
Davy,  taken  up  on  infullicient  grounds  -,  for  he  found,  that  when 
thofe  bodies  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of  acid 
to  three  of  r.Ikali,  both  in  a  dry,  and,  of  courfe,  gafeous  ftate,  no 
tvr.ter  was  formed  ;  but  the  produ£l:  was  dry  and  folid  muriate  of 
arrmonia,  with  about  a  tenth  part  of  nitrogcne  gas. 

This  hfl  experiment,  if  repeatedly  found  to  fucceed,  would  in- 
deed furniOi  flrong  grounds  for  denying  the  exiftcnce  of  oxygene 
in  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  and  for  inferring,  that  the  union  of  that  acid 
and  hydrogene  produces  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Davy,  however,  fpeaks 
with  (bnie  doubt  upon  the  fubjedl;.  He  fay?,  *  I  have  feveral  times 
made  the  expcii.r.ent,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  net  the  cafe  \ ' 
(i.  e.  tl.at  w»ter  is  not  produced  in  the  experiment).  But  an  ex- 
periment of  Mr  Cruikfhanks,  completed  by  the  French  chemifts, 
led  our  author  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  fubje<Sl,  and  to  evidence 
more  purely  fynthetical.  It  had  been  found,  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
and  h.ydrogene,  when  mixed  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  produced 
a^^gas  condenfabb  by  water,  and  confining  of  dr^  muri.uic  acid. 
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This  important,  and  almoft  decifive  experiment  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  able  chemifts  above-mentioned),  was  carefully  re- 
peated by  Mr  Davy.  He  fired  the  two  gafes,  in  an  exhauiied  re- 
ceiver, by  the  eledlric  fpark,  and  always  obtained  muri,:itic  acid 
gas,  and  a  flight  condenfed  vapour,  with  a  diminution  of  -rVth  cr 
-i^yth  of  the  volume.  When  the  gafes  were  carefully  dried,  by 
expofure  to  muriate  of  lime,  the  condenfation  was  dimlniOied  j 
and  it  did  not  exceed  ^'^th  of  the  volume.  Vfhen  highly  dried, 
fulphuretted  hydrogane  was  ufed,  with  oxymuriatlc  acid.  In  this 
cafe,  fulphur,  fiightly  tinged  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  depofsted 
on  the  fides  of  the  veflel :  no  vapour  was  depofited  ;  and  the  gas 
which  remained,  confifled  of  muriatic  acid,  and  about  ^V^  of 
an  inflammable  gas. 

If  to  thefe  fatls  we  add  the  experiments  by  which  the  French 
chemifts  have  proved,  that,  in  the  cafes  whtre  oxygene  is  pro- 
cured from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is  always  prefent,  and  muri- 
atic acid  gas  is  formed  ;  and  a  variety  of  experiments  by  Mr  Davy 
and  his  brother,  in  which  hydrogene  and  oxydes  were  procured, 
by  exhibidng  metals  to  muriatic  acid  gas,  exztXly  fimilar  to  the 
oxydes  obtained  by  burning  the  fame  metals  in  oxyrr^uriatic  gas  ; 
we  fhall  be  prepared  to  go  further  than  merely  to  doubt  the  exift- 
ence  of  oxygene  in  oxymuriatic,  and  cf  water  in  muriatic  acid 
gafes  ',  and  may  probably  be  difpofcd  to  adopt  our  author's  ccn- 
clufion,  that  Scheele's  view,  however  obfcured  by  the  language  of 
an  unfounded  theory,  comes  much  more  near  to  the  fa6ls  than 
the  more  fpecious  and  plaufible  do£lrine  of  the  antiphlogiflic 
fchool.  Inltead  of  confidering  oxymuriatic  acid  as  the  muriatic 
acid  in  an  oxygenated  Itate,  wc  fhall  then  confider  it  as  a  more 
fimple  fubllance,  which,  wlien  united  with  hydrogene,  forms  com- 
mon muriatic  acid.  Should  future  inquiry  juiti'y  this  conclufion, 
and  explain  away  the  whole  of  the  antiphlogiftic  dod\rine  upon 
tliis  point,  wc  fiiall  be  obliged,  no  deubt,  to  rejoice  at  the  pro- 
grefs  cf  fcience  j  but  our  joy  will  be  mixed  with  trtmbiing,  when 
we  rcfledl  on  the  precarious  tenure  by  wliich  che;nical  truth  is 
holden  j  for  it  may,  after  this,  be  moll  reafonabiy  doubted,  whe- 
ther future  difcoveries  fhall  not  utterly  deftroy  the  merits  of  the 
later  improvements  in  pneumatic  chemillry,  and  bring  us  baclc  to 
the  docflrine  of  pLlogifton,  with  the  fmgle  exception  of  tlie  pofi- 
tive  levity  of  that  body  ; — perhaps  the  only  part  of  Stahl's  theory 
(or  rather  of  the  changes  made  upon  it  by  his  followers)  to  wiiich 
no  enlargement  of  knowledge  can  reconcile  us. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  why  wc  hefirate  in  believing  that  our  au- 
thor's refutation  of  the  common  opinion  is  complete  ?  An  expe- 
riment is  given,  which  appears  at  fiift  fight  conclufive. — Hydro- 
gene and  oxymuriatic  acid  being  united,  muriatic  acid  is  produced. 

Whv, 
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Why,  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  fliouJd  we  doubt  that  the  fup= 
pofed  oxygenated  acid  is  in  {i€i  a  radical,  which,  when  combined 
with  hydrogen,  becomes  ordinary  muriatic  acid  ;  or,  that  the  fup~ 
pofed  oxygenated  acid  is  a  body  fimilar  to  oxygene,  which,  uniting 
with  hydrogen  as  a  radical,  produces  one  of  the  known  acids  ?— 
We  anfwer,  firlt,  tliat  the  experiments  are  not  detailed  with  fuch 
ininutenefs  as  is  eiTentially  neceflary,  when  any  nev/  point  of  doc- 
trine is  to  be  edabhOied  ;  and  ftill  more,  when  the  change  in  our 
theories  is,  from  a  leading  pofition,  thought  to  be  eilablilhed  irre- 
fragably,  upon  full  and  minute  detaiU  of  fact,  to  one  utterly  in- 
conhllent  with  it,  and  in  tl.it  higheft  degree  hoftile  to  the  v,?hoie 
of  the  received  fyllem.  It  is  in  this  cafe  quite  neceffary,  that  wc 
iliould  have  fuch.  p.irticuiarE,  as  the  following,  anxioufly  detailed  : — 
The  exa£t  quatitiries  of  the  hydrogene  and  oxymuriatic  acid  exhi- 
bited to  each  otlier, — the  method  taken  to  make  them  act  on  each 
other, — the  appearances  of  their  action, — the  exadl  quantity  of  the 
body  refulting  irom  their  union, — and  the  particular  tefts  by  which 
that  body  is  proved  to  be  muriatic  acid.  If  an  experiment  of  this 
nature  is  made,  and  the  refult  is,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydro- 
gene,  when  united  in  a  known  manner,  uniformly  leave  a  refidue 
of  muriatic  acid  equvd  in  v/eight  to  the  fum  of  the  weights  of  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogene, — we  fhall  at  leall  have  made  one 
itep,  and  a  ftep  neit!:er  unimportant  nor  infecure.  There  will 
then  remain  another,  before  we  can  fafely  adopt  the  conclufion  in 
queition  :— And  this  brings  us  to  the  fecond  diihculty,  in  the  way 
of  our  entire  agreement  with  Mr  Davy's  tlieory.  After  the  above 
experiment  fliali  liave  been  cautioully  and  repeatedly  made,  and 
ininutsiij  detailed,  it  will  tlill  be.  poilible  to  infer  from  it  more  than 
on^;  propofition  ; — in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  appearances 
in  diilerent  ways :  for  it  will  prove,  either  that  muriatic  acid  ccn- 
{i(b.  of  oxymuriatic  acid  atid  hydrogene, — or  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
confills  of  oxygene  and  muriatic  acid  deprived  of  water  j  and  that 
muriatic  acid  coiififts  of  an  acid  combined  with  water.  Which 
of  thefe  is  the  true  theory,  muft  be  proved  by  other  experiments, 
made  with  a  fimilar  attention  to  minute  particulars.  Let  it  not 
be  fuppofed,  that  we  accufe  Mr  Davy  of  raihnefs  in  his  method 
of  philofophizing.  Wc  know  him  to  be  eminent  for  his  caution, 
and  for  the  modeity  which  diilinguifhes  all  really  great  men.  In 
his  prefent  paper,  he  does  not  require  our  implicit  alFcnt ;  becaufe 
he  lias  not,  as  he  is  well  aware,  completed  his  experimental  in- 
veftigation.  Eut  we  think  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the  reafons  for 
hefitation,  to  fuch  readers  as  may  be  difpofed  to  hafcen  too  preci- 
pitately towards  a  conclufion,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  await  thofe 
further  and  final  evidences  which  Mr  Davy  has  pcilibly  already  in 
his  pofliflion. 

%  If 
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If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  enforce  the  degree  of  caution 
which  we  have  been  recornnieiiding  to  Mr  Davy's  readers,  and 
which  we  so  well  know  it  would  be  superHuous  to  bring  within 
his  ovi^n  recolleiction,  such  additional  considerations,  we  appre- 
hend, v/ill  be  admitted  to  arise  very  naturally  out  of  passages  like 
the  following.     *  The  vivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxvmuriatic 

*  acid  gas,  at  first  view,  appears  a  reason  why  oxVgene  should  be 

*  admitted  in  it;  but  heat  and  light  are  merely  results  of  the  in- 

*  tense  agency   of   combination.      Sulphur  and   metals,  alkaline 

*  earths  and  acids,  become  Ignited  during  their  mutual  agency; 

*  and  such  an  efiect  might  be  expected,  in  an  operation  so  rapid 
'  as  that  of  oxy muriatic  acid  upon  metals  and  inllammabie  bodies.' 
This  remark  is  highly  apposite  ;  for  it  is  offered  in  answer  to  a 
supposed  objection,  which  it  sufficiently  repels.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  merely  sceptical,  and  produces  no  conviction  one  way  or 
the  other.     '  It  may  be  said  (he  adds),  that  a  strong  argument  in 

*  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  cxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an 

*  acid  basis  unifed  to  oxygene,  exists  in   the  general  analogy  of 

*  the  compounds  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals  to  the  common 

*  neutral  salts.     But  this  analogy,  when  strictly  investigated,  will 

*  be  found  to  be  very  indistinct;  and,  even  allowing  it,  it  maybe 

*  applied  with  as  much  force  to  support  an  opposite  doctrine,— 

*  namely,  that  the  neutral  salts  arc  compounds  of  bases  wiih  wa- 

*  ter, — and  the  metals,  of  bases  wi'h  hydrogene  ;  and  that,  in  the 

*  case  of  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and   metals,  the  metals 

*  furnish  hydrogene  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a  basis  to  produce 

*  the  neutral  combination. '  This  lass  appears  rather  a  strained 
hypothesis ;  but  if  dry  metals  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  acting  on 
each  other,  produce  compounds  in  which  oxygene.  shall  he  proved 
?iot  to  ex!sty  we  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  change  our  opi- 
nion. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  oxymuri- 
ates,  as  they  were  originally  called, — or,  as  late  experiments  seem- 
ed to  prove  themi,  hyperoxymuriates  :  and  here,  again,  we  have 
rather  the  beginning  of  an  investigation,  than  a  complete  induc- 
tion of  facts,  upon  v/hich  a  conclusion  m.ay  safely  be  built.  He 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  hyperoxymuriates,  the  acid  suppos- 
ed to  be  hyperoxygenized,  but  without  success.  Ke  distilled  those 
salts  with  dry  bovacic  acid,  and  found  oxygene  to  be  the  chief 
gaseous  product,  and  muriate  of  potash  the  fixed  residue.  He 
distilled  the  orange- coloured  fluid  produced  by  dissolving  hyper- 
oxymuriates in  fulphuric  acid,  but  obtained  only  oxygene  and  oxy- 
muriatic acid.  He  placed  muriates  (in  a  state  of  solution)  in  the 
galvanic  circuit,  and  obtained  oxymuriatic  acid  at  the  positive, 
and  hydrogene  at  the  negative  ssrface  ;    and,  upon  repeating  the 

sarntj 
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same  experiment  with  oxymuriatic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  he  ob- 
tained cxy muriatic  iicid  and  oxy^ene  at  the  positive,  and  hydro- 
gene  at  the  negative  surface  ;  which  products,  however,  he  ad- 
inits,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  wa- 
ter than  th.e  acid. 

Our  author  then  states  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
sition of  hyperoxymurlates  ;  and  it  is,  like  many  of  the  opinions 
contained  in  this  piper,  only  a  probable  conclusion  drawn  from 
an  induction  of  facts  admitted  \o  be  imperfect,  but  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  hereafter  be  completed.  For  the  present,  the  c- 
pinion  may  be  taken  as  a  query,  or  hint,  for  further  inquiry  ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  Mr  Davy  will,  ere  long,  convert  it  into  a  certainty. 

*  If  the  facts  (says  he)   respecting  hypcroxymuriate  of  potash  be 

*  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must  be  rej'jarded  as  nothing  more 
<•  than  as  a  triple  compound  rf  oxymuriatic  acid,  potassium  and 

*  oxygene.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  pe- 
'  cizliar  acid  in  it,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  combined  wa- 
^  ter ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
'  chemistry,  to  suppose  the  largo  quantity  of  oxygene  combined 

*  with  the  potastium,  which  we  know  has  an  intense  affinity  for 

*  oxygene,  and  which,  from  some  experiments,  I  am  inclined  to 

*  believe,  is  cspable  of  combining  directly  with  more  oxygene 
'  than  exists  in  potash,  than  with  the  oxymuriatic   acid,  which, 

*  as  far  as  is  known,  hac  no  affinity  for  that  substance.  ' 

Mr  Davy  subjoins  a  variety  of  very  ingenious  observations  up- 
on the  probable  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid, — referring  partly  to 
the  received  facts  upon  the  subject,  and  partly  to  his  own  expe- 
riments, as  authorioing,  or  rather  as  giving  colour  to  his  remarks. 
From  the  failure  of  the  experiments  to  decompose  it,  as  well  as 
from  its  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  particular  with  acids,  he  can 
scarcely  consider  it  as  belonghig  to  that  class  of  bodies ;  and  he 
suggests  the  probability  of  its  being  v^  peculiar  acidifying  and  dis- 
£3lving  principle,  like  oxygene.  Although  his  observations  are 
marked  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  chemical  learning,  we  shall 
not  at  present  dwell  longer  upon  them, —  reserving  the  further 
•consideration  of  the  theory  for  the  period  so  often  mentioned, 
iind  indeed  so  contidently  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
when  the  same  admirable  inquirer  shall  have  finished  his  experi- 
mental researches,  and  presented  us  with  discoveries  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  v/orthy  {we  can  praise  no  higher)  of  being  ranked 
iiear  his  own  former  impiovements  in  natural  knowledge. 

This  paper  concludes  with  some  valuable  experiments  upon  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  potassium 
iiud  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  they  do  not  admit  of  an  Sibridgemeutj 
3nd  though  highly  useful,  as  assisting  future  inquiries,  they  lead 

to 
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to  no  very  definite  general  conclusions.  We  therefore  can  only 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  chemical  readers  ;  and,  ex- 
pressing our  hopes  that  no  interruption  of  any  kind  may  stop  Mr 
Davy  in  his  brilliant  course  of  discovery,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject  for  the  present,  with  again  predicting,  that  the  next  time 
we  turn  towards  it,  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  new  triumphs  of 
his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry. 


Art.  X.  Sur  la  Souveramete.  Par  M.  J.  Chas,  Ancien  Juris- 
consulte.  Seconde  Edition,  revue  et  augmentee.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, 1810. 

THE  very  singular  pamphlet,  of  which  we  have  just  copied 
over  the  title,  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  circulated 
in  France,  we  understand  by  the  very  hand,  but  certainly  by  the 
authority,  of  government.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  intercourse,  we  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  obtain  ;  and  it  is  (as  we  believe)  the  only  one  which  has 
yet  made  its  way  t©  this  country.  It  is  a  curious  document , 
and  which,  we  think,  will  repay  a  pretty  accurate  analysis.  It 
contains  a  panegyric,  a  professed  panegyric  on  Despotism ; — a 
comparison  of  this  simple  form  of  government  with  all  other 
forms,  whether  simple  or  mixed — and,  in  particular,  with  that 
mixed  form  which  is  exemplified  in  Great  Britain, — and  a  distinct^ 
deliberate,  raisonne  preference  over  them  all.  If  Bonaparte  has 
hitherto  played  the  hypocrite,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  agents 
now  speak  plain.  He  probably  thinks  the  time  is  at  last  come, 
when  boldness  is  better  than  imposture  ;  and  it  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
be  insinuated,  that  he  is  afraid  to  avow  his  purposes-  If  impu- 
dence were  a  term  which  could  apply  to  persons  in  situations  so 
exalted,  we  should  say  that  this,  taken  with  all  its  circumstance-, 
is  the  most  impudent  address  which  any  government  ever  ven- 
tured upon  offering  to  its  subjects.  How  low  must  a  nation, 
which  had  once  dared  to  lift  its  eyes  to  liberty,  be  degraded,  be- 
fore its  government  could  venture  to  present  it  with  a  creed  like 
this  !  How  prodigiously  did  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  to 
acquire  for  themselves  a  good  government  lead  the  world  in  ge- 
neral to  overrate  the  true  character  of  that  nation  ! — With  the 
single  exception  of  courage  and  military  skill,  am.ong  the  com- 
monest and  cheapest  quilities  of  human  nature,  they  have  ex'd- 
bited  nothing  but  what  is  vulgar  in  point  of  conception,  and  ser- 
vile in  point  of  spirit,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  revo- 
lution. Hardly  had  it  b?gun,  wlien  some  hired  ruffians  in  tlie 
metropolis  were  allowed  to  give  law  to  the  whole  aation.     How 

tamely, 
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tamely,  after  this,  did  they  bend  their  necks  to  the  stroke  of  an 
rxterminating  tyrant,  supported  by  a  party  already  miserable, 
both  in  numbers  and  reputation — Robespierre,  and  the  Jacobins  ! 
With  what  base  submissiveness  did  they  again  deliver  themselves 
up  to  the  misgovernment  of  a  factious  and  arbitrary  Directory  ! — 
How  lighfly  did  they  permit  themselves  to  be  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  consulate;  and  with  what  quiet  obedience  have 
they  submitted  to  every  successive  encroachment  of  Bonaparte, — 
till  despotic  power  is  at  last  not  only  consummated,  but  openly 
proclaimed,  and  held  up  to  the  nation  as  an  object  upon  which 
to  plume  themselves,  and  to  despise  their  neighbours  !  * 

We  shall  begin  with  what  the  author  presents  to  us  as  the 
ilieorv  of  the  French  government.  In  all  circumstances,  a  people 
are  obli^pd  to  their  government,  when  it  tells  them  the  truth. 

*  En  France,  les  deputes  au  corps  legislatif  sont  designes  dans 
une  liste  au  Gouvernement  par  les  Colleges  electoraux,  dont  le  pre- 
sident est  nomme  par  I'Empercur.  Ces  candtdats  sont  presentt-s  au 
Senat,  et  choisis  par  le  pouvoir  conservateur. ' 

What  is  done  by  the  people  towards  the  formation  of  the  corps 
legidatify  is  thus,  we  see,  to  name  a  certain  number  of  candi- 
dates, among  whom  the  choice  is  made  by  the  Conservative  Se- 
nate. Let  us  next  attend  to  the  conclusions  which  our  author 
draws  from  those  circumstances. 

'  Cette  designation,  cctte  presentation,  ce  choix,  ne  transmettent 
aucun  droit  de  souverainete,  puisquc  ce  n'est  qu'en  vertu  d'un 
Senatusconsulte  que  les  deputes  ei\trent  au  corps  legislatif. ' 

But  if  the  legislative  body  in  no  degree  shares  in  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  what  is  its  use  ?  Its  deputies,  our  author  tells  us, 
*  ne  peuvent  ni  proposer,  ni  discuter  les  loi?. '  What  then  is 
left  for  them  to  perform  in  the  business  of  legislation  ? — •  lis  peu- 
vent, '  says  TDur  author,  '  seulement  adopter  ou  rejetcr  les  Jois 
qui  ieur  sont  proposees  par  le  Gouvernement . .'. .  lis  jouissent 
d'un  grand  privilege,  puisque  Ieur  sanction  est  essentielle  pour 
perfectionner  la"  Ipi. ' 

From  this  we  should  naturally  infer,  that  the  Icgislatite  body  en- 
joys a  negative  on  the  enactment  of  laws,  a  similar  power  to  that 
which  was  exercised  by  the  parliaments  under  the  antient  monarchy. 
]3ut  though  this  is  v/hat  the  wort-Is  we  have  just  quoted  seem  dis- 
tinctly to  express,  it  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  meaning  of 
the  author. 

*  Mais 

*  It  is  remarkable,  though  it  has  been  little  noticed,  that  no  soon- 
er were  tl:e  tumults  of  the  metropolis  rendered  impotent,  by  dis- 
arming the  sections,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  than  the  nation, 
which  had  passively  submitted  to  the  Parisian  mob,  submitted,  with 
equal  facility,  to  all  the  unworthy  factions  which  happened  succci- 
lively  to  become  the  depositaries  of  powen 
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'  M3.1S  il  nefaut  pas  croire  que  ce  corps  Icgislatlf,  amovible  et 
temperaire,  rejete  des  projets  de  lois  sagement  proposes,  murement 
discutes,  au  conseil-d'etat ;  leur  refus  de  sanctionner  serait  reprouve 
par  I'opinion  publique,  par  le  vc2U  national,  et  par  la  volonte  gene- 
rale,  dont  I' Empercur  est  le  reprherdant. ' 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  the  legidative  body  must  neither  pro- 
pose lav/s,  nor  make  the  smallest  observation  upon  such  as  are 
proposed.  It  has  a  pov/er  of  adopting  simply,  or  rejecting  sim- 
ply ;  but  the  last  is  a  power  wl\ich  titey  must  be  very  careful  of 
never  exercising.  It  has  happened  before,  that  a  legislative,  or 
pretended  legislative  body,  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nullity,  by 
the  influence  of  fear  or  ccrruption.  But  even  the  Emperors  of 
Rome  abstained  from  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  they  had 
brought  the  Senate  to  this  degraded  situation.  Is  it  true,  that, 
even  under  the  Emperors,  the  Roman  people  retained  a  greater 
share  of  spirit,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  of  France  ? 
— Or  is  Bonaparte  only  a  more  daring  usurper  ? 

Af:er  this  display  of  the  functions  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
picture  of  the  French  Constitution  is  quickly  drawn.  The  author 
proceeds — 

'  Telle  est  I'institution  et  la  nature  du  gouvernemcnt  Francai;, 
L'Empereur  exerce  seul  la  plenitude  de  la  souverainete,  comme  le 
representant  bereditaire  de  la  nation,  comme  pouvoir  constituants 
comme  pouvoir  administratif ;  11  est  legislateur  et  executeur  supreme' 
des  lols  ;  il  est  I'ame  du  gouvernement ;  il  met  en  activite  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  constitution  ;  c'est  lui  qui  propose  les  lois  constitutives, 
ks  lois  civiles  et  administratives  :  il  fait  de  reglemens  j  cree  des  in- 
stitution'? sociales  ;  commande  les  armees  ;  declare  la  guerro;  fait  la 
paix  ;  conclut  les  traites  de  commerce  et  d'alllance  ;  nomme  a  tons 
les  emplois  civils,  militaires  et  religieux  :  c'est  en  son  nom  que  les 
lois  sont  proclamecs,  et  que  la  justice  est  rendue  dans  tons  les  tribu- 
naux.  Sa  personne  est  sacree  et  inviolable  ;  son  efFigie  est  gravee 
sur  les  monnoies  ;  il  a  le  droit  de  faire  grace  et  de  commuer  les 
peines.  Les  raembres  du  corps  Icgislatif  sont  ses  sujets  :  tous  les 
citoyens  lui  doivent  respect  et  obeissance.  II  n'a  au-dessus  de  lui 
que  Dieu  et  la  loi.  Tous  ces  droits,  toutes  ccs  prerogatives  consti- 
tuent la  veritable  souverainete  ;  il  I'exerce  dans  toute  sa  plenitude  et 
dans  toute  son  integrite,  sans  partagc  et  sans  division.  ' 

Without  itopping  to  confider  the  abllracft  and  fpeculative  rea- 
fons  on  which  this  fcheme  of  government  is  defended,  let  us  only 
obferve  the  reafons  which  he  brings  in  favour  of  its  pradticnl  uti- 
lity. *  Ql-^il  noiiS  soit  pcrmis,  '  as  he  himfelf  very  niodelliy  fays, 
*  dc  demontrer  la  sagesse  de  cettc  belle  histituiion.  ' 

Firft  prefents  itfelf  the  grand  confideration  of  fuperior  know- 
ledge. The  he;id  of  a  fovcreign  is  always  a  (lorehoufc  cf  know- 
ledge. A  popular  aflembly  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a  depofi- 
i!:aiy  of  ignorauce. 
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*  Le  chef  supreme  de  la  nation,  celui  qui  a  en  main  Ics  renes  da 
gouvernement,  qui  les  dirige  a  son  gre,  qui,  dans  un  centre  commune 
attire  toutes  les  parties  de  radministration,  est  instruit  des  besoins  du 
peuple  :  place  sur  nn  hauteur  emincnte,  ses  regards  attentifs  par- 
courent  avec  facilite  toutes  les  parties  de  I'empire  ;  il  examine,  il  In- 
terroge  ;  son  gonie  s'etend  sur  tout  son  peuple,  et  veille  a  son  bon- 
heur.  II  ssit  quelles  sont  les  lois  et  les  institutions  qui  conviennent 
a  son  caractere,  a  ses  mceurs,  a  ses  habitudes.  Des  deputes  qui 
n'apportent  dans  les  deliberations  publiques  que  des  connaissances 
bornees  et  des  instructions  vagues,  qui  exercent  des  fonctions  tem- 
poraires,  igncrent  la  diversite  des  intertts  naissant  de  la  difference 
du  climat,  des  localites,  des  coutumes,  des  differens  habitans  des 
provinces  ;  il  leur  est  impossible  de  reunir  toutes  ces  diverses  parties, 
et  de  regler,  par  des  lois  luiiformes,  les  institutions  qui  conviennent 
a  tous  les  membres  du  corps  social.  Parmi  les  codes  politiques  qui 
ont  illustre  tant  de  nations,  il  n'en  est  point  qui  n'ait  etc  le  fruit  des 

pensees  et  des  conceptions  d'un  seul  homme Uiie   assemblce 

d'hommes  difierent  par  leur  caractere,  leurs  opinions,  leurs  principes, 
ne  pent  point,  de  son  propre  mouvement,  donner  des  lois  a  I'univer- 
salitc  d'un  peuple  dont  elle  ne  connait  ni  ses  besoins,  ni  ses  divers 
intercts :  une  assemblee  agit  plus  par  inrluencp  que  par  reflexion  ; 
elle  discute  sans  ordre,  et  delibere  au  hasard  :  il  faut  des  tctes 
froides  et  des  coeurs  purs.  Toutes  les  passions  se  rcunlsscnt  dans 
une  assemblce  nombreuse  :  on  y  voit  tour  a-tour  les  crreurs  de  I'a- 
niour  propre,  et  les  presomptions  de  I'orgueil ;  les  discussions  se 
prolongcnt,  les  debats  deviennent  tumultueux  ;  chacnn  veut  corriger^ 
retrancher,  augmenter  :  dans  ccttc  confusion,  la  loi  devient  obscure, 
contradictoire  ;  une  preambule  inutile,  ou  dangercux,  en  altera  le 
sens,  et  une  fausse  explication  en  detruit  la  force.  ' 

Such  i-  the  firft  grand  advantage  of  govern ment-by-cne,  over 
government-bj-many.  TLe  fecond  is  not  inferior  to  it.  Deliver- 
ance from  the  dangers  of  anarchy  can  be  effedlually  attained  only 
by  the  exercife  of  absolute  power.  A  balance  of  powers  has  in- 
deed been  propofcd  as  a  fecurity  againll  tliis  fpeciss  of  evil ;  but 
this,  it  feems,  is  a  pitiable  and  dangerous  error. 

*  C'est.une  m;aivaise  constitution  qui  ciile  ou  la  souvcrainete  est 
partagce  :  ^lors  les  pouvoirs  se  heurtent,  se  coiifondent  et  se  com- 
battent.  Le  systcme  de  I'equilibrc  des  pouvoirs,  adopte  par  les  anciens 
gouvernemens,  et  defendu  par  plubip.urs  publicistes  avec  autant  de 
legerete  que  d'imprudence,  a  produit  des  troubles  et.  des  factions,  et 
a  prepare  de  tristes  et  sanglantes  revolutions.  Les  constitutions  des 
anciens  peuples  ont  eprouvc  de  pcrpctuelles  variatic^ns,  parce  qu'elles 
avaient  etabli  cette  balance  de  pouvoirs  si  funeste  aux  nations.  ' 

All  the  mifchiefs  which  naiions  over  the  face  of  the  earth  liave 
ever  endured,  have  arifen  iimply  from  their  not  having  enjoyed 
defpoiical  governments. 

'  Si  I'Europe  a  ete  si  $ouvent  bouleveriee  ;  si  la  guerre  a  detruit 
i'espece  humalne  j  si  dc'  graades  revolutions  ont  rcnveric  des  trones 
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et  detruit  des  gcuvernemens,  tous  ces  dcchiremens  poliuques,  toiites  ce? 
calamitcs  sont  I'ouvracre  des  erieurs  et  de  I'ignorance  des  tems.  Si 
les  peoples  eussent  ete  regis  par  des  lois  conslitutives  sagement  com- 
binees,  les  guerres  eussent  tte  moins  frequentes,  et  les  revolutions 
moins  sanglantcs.  Si  nous  avons  vu,  en  France,  trols  different?? 
constitutions  parakre  et  s'ecrouler,  c'est  qu'on  avait  ctabli  ce  sys- 
teme  de  balance  et  d'cquillbre  des  ponvoirs,  dont  le  resultat  a  pro- 
duit  les  exces  et  les  crimes  de  !a  revobation.  ' 

In  fine,  abfolute  governments  unite,  in  their  e/Tence,  every 
principle  of  excellence. 

'  Un  centre  unique  est  necessaire  pour  donner  a  tous  les  ressorts  de 
la  machine  politique  cc  mouvement  regnlier  et  uniforme,  qui  est  la 
vie  du  corps  social,  et  pour  imprimer  aux  lois  un  caractere  de  force 
et  de  majeste JJnnite  da  jmiivoir  souvernin  arrctera  ces  revo- 
lutions qui  annoncent  les  vices  des  lois,  la  folblesse  du  gouvernemen*-,- 
et  la  corruption  des  moeurs.  Elle  afTcrmira  la  constitution,  et  la  de- 
fendra  contre  les  provocateurs  de  I'aiiarchie  et  contra  les  sectateurs 
cle  la  tyrannie.  Le  monarque,  comma  souverain,  comma  legista- 
teur,  comme  executeuf  des  lois,  s'armera  de  la  force  militaire,  pour 
enchainer  les  factions  et  maintenir  I'ordte  publique.  U/i  centra  tr- 
juqiic  de  pouvoir  soUverain  previent  les  desordres  et  les  insurrections  : 
■vers  lui  se  reportent  tous  ces  rayons  qui  forment  un  faisceau  de  force 
et  de  lumiere  ;  c'est  I'etincelle  elcctrique  qui  se  fait  seniir  en  nicme 
temps  aux  deux  extremilcs  de  la  chaine. ' 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature,  and  fuch  are  the  advantages  of  the 
French  government.  To  render  b.is  countrymen,  however,  ftill 
more  contented  with  their  lot,  and  thankful  for  its  bleffings,  the 
autiior  inftitutes  a  comparifon  of  the  benefits  of  abfolute  govcrr- 
ment  with  thofe  of  the  different  other  form.s  of  polity.  A  few 
fentences  will  afford  the  reader  a  fufficient  tafte  of  this  ingredient 
of  the  intelle6lual  and  moral  banquet  here  prefented  to  us. 

*  Ou  chercherons-nous  Ic  plus  parfait  et  le  meilleur  de  tous  les. 
gouvernemens  ?  Sera-ce  dans  la  dcmocratie,  ou  le  peuple,  ou  ses 
representans  exercent  la  souverainete  ?  Mais  le  gouvernement  de- 
mocratique  est  une  source  perpetuclle  de  malheurs  et  de  crimes  ;  il 
porte  avec  lui  le  principe  de  sa  destruction Le  chercherons- 
nous  dans  le  gouvernement  aristocratique  ?  Mais  ce  gouvernement 
a  tous  les  vices  et  tous  les  dangers  de  la  democratic  ;  il  ne  pent  j 
avoir  qu'oppression  et  tyrannie,  parcequ'il  ne  peut  y  exister  des  ver- 
tus  poliliques.  ' 

So  much  for  ariftocracy  and  democracy, — in  the  vituperation  of 
which  we  do  not  find  a  great  deal  to  controvert.  There  is  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  government,  however,  in  which  we  take  a  deeper 
intereft,  for  the  fuperiority  of  which,  id  pro  aris  et  focisj  we  are 
ready  to  fight.  This  is  the  fair  form  of  mixed  government,  which 
the  adm.irer  of  the  j-'rinrip."  dc  l'ii;ii/e  ue^ts,  however,  as  roughly 
as  the  reft. 
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*  Ou  cherchercns-nous,  '  repeats  he,  '  le  mellleur  de  toils  les  gou- 
vernemens  ?  Le  chercherons-nous  dans  le  gouvernement  mixte  ? 
Mais  dans  ce  gouvernement  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  ni  union,  ni  concorde, 
r.i  paix  ;  les  orages  poliaques  eclateront,  la  foudre  giondera  au  jXii* 
lieu  d'une  iiuit  obscure.  La  souverainete,  dans  ce  gouvernement,^ 
est  partagce  entre  le  monarque  et  le  corps  legislatif.  l\,a  souveraine- 
te divisee  doit  necessairerrjent  produire  des  diiiscntions  intestines  sans 
eesse  rcnaissantes.  ' 

The  EngliHi  ;jovernnnent  itfelf  underfjoes  a  minute  invefi;!gationj 
and  fo  far  is  PJr  Chas  from  agreeing  witli,  Engliflimen,  who  can 
perceive  nothinji;  in  their  conflitution  fhort  of  abfolute  perft£lion, 
that  he  Tees  nothing  in  it  but  dfformity  and  vice. 

*•  11  existe  en  Europe  un  gouvernement  mixte,  ou  le  monarque  et 
le  parlcnient  sent  legislateurs,  et  partagent  I'excrcice  de  la  souve- 
rainete.    C'est  un  melange  de  monarchie,  d'aristocralic  et  de  dcmo- 

cratie,  qui  prodult  le  despotisme  et  la  corruption L'Anglais, 

par  une  heureuse  magle,  se  cioit  libre,  mais  il  est  dans  les  fers.  11 
vend  sa  liberte  et  ses  suffrages  au  poids  de  I'or.  On  enchaine  sa  \'0- 
lontc  ;  il  choisitj  malgre  lui,  non  les  deputes  les  plus  propres  a  dc- 
fendre  ses  droits,  mais  les  plus  agreables  au  gouvernement ;  c'est 
lui  qui  dirige  son  cholx.     Lk  ou  la  corruption  commence,  Ta  expire 

la  liberie Si  on  ne  voit  point  dans  le  gouvernement  mixte  de 

I'Angletcrre  le  desporisme  legal,  on  y  aperccit  la  corruption  mini- 
sterielle,  agent  plus  dangereux  et  plus  redoubtable  que  I'autoritc  ab- 
solue  du  mcr.arque,  puisque  le  peuple  Anglais  rcspecte  dans  son  roi 
le  droit  qu'il  a  de  le  corrompre.  ' 

Now,  even  if  v/e  were  to  admit  that  the  Britlfh  conflitution 
had  all  tiie  vices  and  deftQs  v/hich  are  here  imputed  to  it,  it  real- 
ly appears  very  furprifing  that  the  An-cicn  Jurisconr:ul(e  fliould  not 
perceive,  that  thcfe  are  only  formid;ible  to  Engliflimen,  and  are 
only  confidered  as  vices,  beeaufe  they  lead  to  defpotifm.  Were  it 
pofiible  v,'e  could  acquire  the  talle  of  Mr  Chas  and  liis  compatriots, 
ib  as  to  become  enamoured  of  defpotlfm,  we  Hiouid  only  regret 
that  the  vices  of  our  conditution  are  not  ftiil  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  leading  more  rapidly  to  that  confummation  of  abfo- 
lute power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magiUrate,  which,  it  feems^ 
is  the  summum  honum  oi  the  political  flate. 

Jv/s  fixTiM'J?,  M  idax-i  Kpova  w««V  te.yKvMuYir'iit 

Tims  fpoke  the  wife  Ulyfics  :  fo  that  Mr  Chas  has  both  high  and' 
antient  authority  for  his  opinions.  Here  is  tlie  principle  of  unity 
as  clearly  cxprefled,  and  as  llrongly  eulogized,  as  it  can  now  be 
by  any  fervile  lawyer  in  France,  after  the  lapfe  of  fome  thoufand 

years r 
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yrars.  The  fcierce  of  government,  tlisrefore,  very  unlike  other 
fciences,  acq'.iireH,  it  feems,  its  perfection  ?.t  a  very  early  period  of 
foclety.  Thofe  fovereigns  who  literally  killed  and  roafted  their 
own  mutton,  and  were  their  own  butrhcrs  and  cooks^  were  as  pro- 
foundly verfed  in  it  as  Napoleon  le  Grand  himfelf,  or  any  of  tlie 
wife  and  refined  gentlemen  who  write  Tor  him. 

It  is  much  lefs,  however,  what  has  been  the^  pad  fortune  of 
fjiis  doclrine,  than  what  is  to  be  its  fate  licreafter,  that  claims 
rep,ard  from  us  on  the  prefent  cccanoij.  In  what  manner  do  the 
rnoral  probnbihdes  of  the  c^fe  lead  ns  to  forecaft,  that  it  Vv-ill  be 
entertained  by  t])e  people  of  France,  or  by  the  people  of  Europe 
iri  genera!  ?  Will  it  meet  with  a  p.iiFive  acq\iief;ence,  and  v/dl 
Jiabit  mould  us  to  the  endurance  of  iis  praftic.'i  effe£ls  f  Or  do 
the  fpavks  of  liberty  liill  remain  alive  in  the  breails  of  men,  and 
want  only  a  little  time,  or  a  little  {lirrinfr,  to  kindle  into  a  fleadv 
rnd  uncxtinguifnable  fire  ?  We  are  not  of  tliofe  who  are  the  leafli 
fanpuine  in  anticipriting  the  irnprcvement  of  human  aifjirs.  Bur* 
we  muf];  own,  the  circumftancefi  that  now  pcrfuade  us  to  dejec- 
tion, are  neither  few  nor  of  light  amount; 

We  are  afraid,  that  the  num.ber  of  thofe  who  really  love  liber- 
ty, is  not  very  great;  and,  in  rhe  very  progrefs  of  civilizjtion^ 
there  are  many  circumitances  wl.ich  tend  to  dimhtifh  that  num- 
l'?r,  as  vjell  as  fome  that  tend  to  enl:irp;e  it.  The  influence  of 
the  prefs  in  extending  and  dilft-ifing  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  has  in- 
deed'been  much  fpoken  ofj  and  yet,  what  indications  have  we  of 
its  force,  fince  the  period  of  that  invention,  thnt  will  bear  a  com- 
parifon  with  thofe  that  may  be  found  in  earlier  O.ory  ?  Or,  in- 
deed, can  it  be  doubted  there  are  many  circumftahces  neceffarily 
conne6ied  with  the  diftufion  of  knoudedge,  that  have  operated 
powerfully  to  v\'caken  and  extingulHi  the  love  of  liberty  ? 

To  Vv/hat  a  degree  are  the  accommodations  of  life  multiplied  ia 
t!)e  prefont  age  beyond  thofe  which  have  preceded  it !  In  the  times 
of  the  feudal  barons,  fo  few  were  the  enjoyments  attainable  withiri 
door?,  that  alrnoil  all  their  pleafures  were  fought  for  in  the  field?* 
Houfes  uncomfortable, — the  pvoviOon  of  the  tabic  coarfeand-  inde-i 
licate,^— alllhe  arts  which  addrcfs  the  imagination  and  t(;.e  fehf?s> 
either  unknown,  or  extremely  imperfect.-— the  rich  had  I'.ttle  buc 
the  pleafures  of  power  and  command,  by  which  their  condition 
could  be  advantageoufly  dlilinguifned  from  that  of  tlie  poor.  The 
pleafures  of  power  and  command,  too,  they  were,  even  in  tutivalt 
t.nd  civil  v/ar,  almoU  fure  of  retaining;  hecaufe  they  w^er'e,  in 
thofe  days,  almod  uniformdy  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  tlieir  coun- 
trymen in  all  the  qudities  wiiich  drew  the  refpe6l  arid  cbedien<"<? 
of  the  times.  The  profpecf  of  revolution  and  change  bore  in  it, 
therefore,  but  Iltcle  to  llartle  tiieir  imagination  j  aud,.u'hea  eltiicr 
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fthiubled  by  private  refenfments,  or  elevated  with  the  conception 
of  public  advantage,  they  were  ever  prepared  to  rear,  and  to 
tally  round,  the  ftcUid^rd  of  independence. 

AU  this,  ho-^eveVf  has  vanlflied.     The  pleafures  of  life  are  re- 
fined at'd  multiplied  fo,  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  rich  with  a 
perpetual  fuccelHon  of  enjoyments.     Whatever  threatens    to   in- 
terrupt (o  agreeable  a  courfe  of  exifhence,  much  more,   whatever 
threatens  to  cut  off  the  fource  of  thofe  enjoyments,  is  regarded 
with  terror  and  abhorrence.     Now,  nothing   is  fo  uniformly  and 
naturally  dreaded  by  the  common  run  of  men  in  poflefllon  of  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  as  any  increafe  in  the  power  or  pretenfions 
of  the  people.     The  habits  of  eafe,  which  fo  quickly  grow  into  an 
incapacity  of  exertion,  make  them  tremble  at  the  thought  of  en- 
tering into  an  a61:ive  competition  for  refped   and   dignhy.     They 
are  confclous  of  not  being  now,  what  they  formerly  were,  the  real 
fuperiors  of  their  countrymen  in  the  perfonal  qualities  which  are 
the  objeds  of  admiration.     To  men   in   this  moral  and  phyfical 
flate,  it  appears  far  more  eligible  to  pay  court  to  a  monarch,  and, 
by  holding  his  favour,  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  honour  and  pow- 
er, than  to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  ac- 
quifition  and  difplay  of  thofe  higher  qualities,  which  were  the  firll 
ioundatlons  of  confequence,  and  the  earlieft   titles   to   diflindion. 
All  thofe  doctrines  which  tend  to  uphold,  or  even  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  fovereign,  find,  therefore,  in  fuch  men,  their  natu- 
ral fupporters  ;  and  every  thing  v/hich  tends  to  increafe  the  pow- 
er of  the  people,  its  natural  foe.     Nobody,  we  think,  will  deny, 
that  this  turn  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  naturally  prevalent  in  the 
great  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks  in  a  civiliiied  and   refined 
ftage  of  fociety.     Circumdances  may  give  it  rno.'-e  or  Icfs  efFcft  ; 
but  fo  fleady  and  powerful  a  principle  guiding  the  condu(fl  of  all 
the  mod  powerful  clalFes  of  the  community,  mult    have  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  incline  the  government  to  the   fide  of  arbi- 
trary power^  and  to  uphold  a  moderate  tyranny  where  it  is  already 
eftabliflied.       To  men  of  inch  habits,  there   is  nothing  in   def- 
potifm,  at  leaft  in  the  defpotifm  of  the  European  monarchies  of 
modern  times,  which  will  appear  very  odious  or  formidable.     To 
the  fecure  poflcflion  of  property,  and  of  the  indulgences  which  it 
brings,  it  in  reality  oilers  little  danger  j  and  where  there  is  an  ex- 
ifting  dread  of  popular  ufurpation,  it   is  apt  to  appear  their  mod 
efTedual  fafeguard.     Paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  and,  by  the: 
arts  of  obfequioufnefs,  winning  iheir  way  to  favour  and   power, 
foon  come  to  appear  highly  proper  and  meritorious  :  and,    fo  far 
from  fuggefting  any  notion  of  degradation,  are  generally  r^-garded 
as  the  fair  paths  to  liouour  and  diiliatlion. 

1  Bat 
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But  if  tf.e  habits  and  feelirj;s  of  the  upper  ranlcs,  stm  of  the 
owners  of  wealth  in  general,  have,  in  modern  times,  an  undeni- 
able bias  to  the  fide  of  arbitrary  government,  we  can  only  look 
for  a  counterbalancing  power  in  the  chara<fter  of  the  othc-r  clafles 
of  fociety.  In  many  of  them,  however,  we  greatly  fear  that  we  (hall 
now  look  for  it  in  v-iin.  We  are  fure  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
nmong  the  lowed  orders.  The  progrefs  of  /ocicty  is  no  lefs  ef- 
fe«5lual  in  reducing  their  ?.ptitude  to  become  the  inftruvrjents  of 
refiftance  to  arbitmry  power,  than  it  is  in  extinguiiliing  among 
the  higher  orders  tiie  difpofirion  to  re  Git  it.  In  an  early  tlage  af 
fociety,  the  lower  orders  pafs  one  part  of  their  time  -in  idlenefs, 
tfie  other  in  flrenuous,  enterpriling,  often  in  daring  and  hazardous 
occupations  and  fports.  They  are  in  a  ftate  of  mind,  therefore, 
which  is  always  prepared  for  that  fpecies  of  action,  to  which  the 
leaders  in  a  fcheme  of  open  refiitance  to  opprefllon  mult  always 
wifn  to  incite  them.  In  a  refined  fociety,  the  lower  orders  are 
enuretl  to  liabits  of  incefiant  induftry.  Ths  greater  part  of 
tlieir  occupations  are  fcdentary,  requiring  .little  bodily  ilrengih, 
and  no  energy  of  fpirit  or  contempt  of  danger.  We  do  cot  mean 
to  fay  that  a  populace,  even  in  fnch  a  (late,  may  not  be  incited  to 
dangeious  attempts  ;  and  that,  if  favoured  by  circumftances,  they 
may  not  acquire,  for  a  little  time,  a  fornndable  power:  but  we 
do  fiy,  that  it  is  then  much  more  diiHcuIt  to  incite,  and  much 
more  eafy  to  fubdue  them. 

As  far,  then,  as  th«  habits  and  feelings  of  thofe  two  great 
clafics  of  fociety  are  concerned,  the  higheil;  and  the  lowed:,  we 
think  the  moft  ianguine  muil  admit,  that  the  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion tends  rather  to  recommend  than  to  oppole  fuch  principles  as 
Bonaparte  patronizes,  and  M.  Chas  extols ;  and  therefore,  if  ic 
have  generated  any  countervailing  force,  this  is  only  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  increarmg  nutnbers  and  improving  characler  of  the  mid- 
dling ciafs  of  the  people.  A  middluig  cLfs  is  itfelf,  in  fac>,  a 
creature  of  civilisation.  It  had  no  exitterce  in  the  rude  ftate  of 
fociety  •,  and  it  increafes  ss  the  benefits  of  civilization  Increafe. 
it  has  always  been  our  faith  and  truil,  that  in  this  clafs,  and  the 
circumltances  connected  with  i',  a  power  ia  really  provided  fuffi- 
clent  to  prevent  the  pafTive  or  active  principle  of  defpotifm  in  the 
other  claiTes  from  finally  confummating  their  deplorable  ccnfequen- 
ces,  and  rendering  civilization  its  own  deftroyer.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  impofhale  not  to  fee  that  this  is  a  power  which 
develops  itfelf  but  llowly  i  and  is  liable  to  be  frequently  overborne 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  oppofing  forces,  and  even  to  remain  long 
overwhelmed  by  their  weight.  When  we  look  to  the  prefent  itate 
cf  the  civilized  world,  it  is  diificult  to  avoid  fearing  that  fuch  a 
period  of  dre.idful  probation  is  impendir.g. 
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It  13  by  nieans  of  the  prefs,  cKiedy,  tint  ths  mlddllnct  claTs  can 
ever  be  raife'1  into  fucli  importance  as  at  ^li  to  coanterb.\!;ince  the 
('♦^fpotiG  tendencies  engendered  in  the  other  cl.\lT;;s  by  the  progrefa 
of  ii-nprovement.  But  the  power  of  the  prefs,  as  we'  hive  al- 
ready hinted,  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  overrated  :  and  this 
intemperate  admiratioTi  has,  as  iifiial,  rendered  its  obj^ft  ieis  wor- 
thy of  th'e  din:incl:ioii.  Thefe  lofty  panegyrics  have'  hatl  the  mis^ 
fortune  to  r^ain  credit  chielly  with  thofe  to  v/hnm  they  were  natur- 
ally oiFen  five  ;  and  the  confequence  has  been,  thit  the  prefs  his 
become  an  object  of  hatred  and  jodloufy  with  all  wlio  are  hoilib 
to  iVe  progrefs  of  liberty. 

Whoever  relletfts  upon  the  mode  In  which  alone  the  prefs  can 
produce  any  permanent  elFe'fls,  will  clearly  fee  how  very  ([^radu- 
rd  itr.  oppration  miiil  be  on  the  character  or  temper  of  fociety. 
It  afls  otily  by  the  diircifion  of  knowledge,  and  ot  juit  opinions. 
As  thcfe  become  nior^  and  more  common,  mankind  wiil  become 
more  anJ  more  acquainted  with  the  true  fprlnj^s  of  good  govern- 
jnent  J  and  by  the  perpetual  preHare  of  the  mitidling  rank  of  fr- 
ci;:ty  advancing  in  ftrength  from  age  to  age,  thcfe  fprings  will 
at  hul  be  placed  in  avT:io!i,  Bur,  in  the  prefeni:  ilage  of  advance-* 
incnf,  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  this  beneficent  tendency  may  be- 
countcracledj  or  even  entirely  overpowered,  and  for  what  a  Icngtii 
of  time  the  dcfpoiic  principles  may  preferve  their  afcendancy. 

Ipj  this  country,  for  example,  we  make  little  doubt,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  slavish  principles  promulgated  in  the  pamphlet  he- 
fore  us,  will  excite  la  our  countrymen  pretty  lofty  conceptions 
oi  the  distinction  between  thcniseives  and  tlieir  enemies,  to  whom 
doctrines  of  so  d.  grading  a  character  can  with  impunity  be  ad- 
dressed, Ye^-,  n-om  what  wo  have  lately  seen  and  heard,  wemay 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  if  despotism  should  be  forced 
upon  u:i,  either  by  foreign  pdwcr  or  domestic  usurpation,  we 
should  not  find  aniong  ourselves  men,  neither  few  in  number  nut 
feebie  in  power,  ready  to  prcpigato  as  slavish  doctrines  as  thosi 
cf  Bonaparte's  advocates  j  and  readers  in  abundance,  with  minds 
fashioned  to  receive  them.  Tiiose  wiio  are  accustomed  to  rea^l 
ninisterial  prinlD  cf  ail  descriptionr,  (and  there  are  thousands 
who  read  notliing  else),  mast  hcj  well  aware  how  closely  tliey 
tread  on  the  heels  of  Bonapartf\j  most  obscOjUious  adm'rcrs.  But 
though  we  look  upon  this  as  evidence  cf  no  contemptible  force, 
v/e  are  wilii?ig  to  go  for  instances  to  much  more  elevated  authori- 
ty, yome  of  the  most  distinguished  wiiters  of  whom  we  can  boatt, 
have  presented  us  with  dcctvines  wiiich  m.ake  singular  approaches 
to  those  of  die  Antient  Jurisconsuk  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended, 
th'tt  these  have  been  the  most  unpron^erous  or  uiifashionable  of 
tiicit  4p.ctviue!ji 
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Bonaparte's  scribe  commences  his  discourse  in  the  folbwing 
manner. 

*  Avant  PInstitution  du  corps  politique,  le  droit  de  souverainete 
appnrtenait  a  tous  los  membres  de  la  societe  :  par  le  nouveau  parte 
social,  elle  a  ete  transmise  a  des  rcpresentans.  Le  people  doitrecon- 
naitre  cette  convcnlion  solenneliiif  ou  il  a  ahdiqvJ  volov.tairemeut  sa  sou- 
verainete, et  il  ne  peut  la  reprendrc  sans  ouvrir  les  sources  des  dis- 
sentioHo  intestines. ' 

Mr  Burke,  near  the  beginning  of  his  Refieciions  on  th.e  French 
Revolution,  says — *  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acqnir- 

*  ed  a  right,  by  the  Revolution,  to  elect  our  kings,  that,  if  we 

*  had  possessed  it  before,  the  English  nation  did  at  that  time  7noif. 
'  solcmn/i/  renounce  and  abdicate  z/,  for  themselves  and  for  all  iheir 

^  posterity, /or  ever 'Xho  engagement  in^  pact  of  SGcietij  forbid, 

''  &c. . . . .  Authority,  emanating  from  the  common  avrcemoit  and 

^  original  compact  of  the  state If  civil  society  be  the  oifspring 

'^  of  cunv-imtiGny  that  convcn!io7i  nmi^t  he  its  lav: :   that  convention 

*  must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descriptions  of  coi;stiluiion  viliich 
'^  are  formed  under  it. '  The  practical  inference  from  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  if  a  nation  has  once  bound  irseif,  by  this  compact, 
to  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  of  all  forms  of  government,  it 
Glands  pledged  to  remain  for  ever  the  passive  subject  of  mifgo- 
vernment.  The  following  passage  in  the  same  celebrated  produc- 
tion, expressly  denies  the  possibility  of  improvement,  not  only  oti 
the  governments  of  the  present,  but  on  those  of  antecedent  times. 

*  We  know  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we  think  M^r^ 
^  no  discoveries  arc  to  be  madCi  in  morality  ;  nor  mzny  in  the  great 
^  pri)tciples  of  govern  men  ty  nor  in  the  ideas  oj  liherty,  which  were 

*  andcrstood,  long  before  Tve  'X'Cre  born,  altogether  as  well  as  they 
^  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presump- 
^  tion,  aiul  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  Imposed  its  law  on  our  pert 

*  loquacity.'  No  one  who  is  versed  in  the  later  writings  of  Mr 
Burke,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  multiply  instances ;  or  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  general  spirit  of  them,  which  Is  stronger  than  any 
particular  instance. 

Mr  Hume,  in  like  manner,  who  admits,  in  express  terms,  that 
the  pretensions  of  Chavles  tiie  First  went  the  whole  length  of  a 
claim  to  absolute  power,  declares,  that  the  admission  of  these 
pretensions  would  have  been  a  very  Inconsidcr,  ble  evil.     *  The 

*  Commons,'  says  he,  *  renewed  their  eternal  complamts  against 
^  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  ever  the  chief  of  their  griev- 
■**'  ances,  and  nolo  ihs  cnljj  one. '  The  growth  cf  popery  was  the 
mill)  grievance!  Yet  this  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  King 
Cliarksj  when  all  his  pretensions  were  at  the  highest,  and  vtheri 

i)  d  i-  ziot 
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not  one  mea<!ure  had  yet  been  adopted  to  oppose  them  ;  when  the 
patriots,  as  Hume  himself,  but  two  pages   before,  acknowledges, 

*  saw  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by  the  Crown  ;  and  even 
'  the  aniient  laws  and  constitution  considered  by  the  King   more 

*  as  litics  to  direct  his  conduct,  than  barriers  to  iviihstand  his 

*  power. '     He  adds,  in  another  passage — *  The  King  had,  in 

*  some  instances,  stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  just   bounds; 

*  and,  aided  by  tlie  Church,  had 'is^di  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 

*  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.'     In  another  he   says — 

*  The  nevo  cnuui^eh,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to   the   Parlia- 

*  ment,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  supply  his  ntcessitiefc 

*  Had  he  possessexl  any  military  force,  on  which  he  could   rely, 

*  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  once   taken  otT  the  mask, 

*  and  governed  without  any  regard  to  Parliamefitary  privileges, — 

*  so  high  an  idea  had  he  received  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  so 

*  contemptible  a  notion  of  the  rights  of  those  popular  assemblies, 
^  from  which,  he  very  naturally  thought,  he  had  met  wiih   such 

*  xVt  usage.  *  Yet,  of  this  Sovereign,  who  wanted  only  the  sup- 
port of  a  military  force  to  have  declared  himself  absolute,  Hume, 
♦.vhile  questioning  the  purity  of  Hambden's  virtue,  does  not  scru- 
ple to  say — *  If  his  conduct  was  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 

*  necessity,  and  from  a  natural  desire  of  defending  that  preroga- 

*  tive  which  was  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  which 

*  liis  Parliaments  were  visibly  encroaching  on  ;  there  is  no  reason 
^  why  he  may  not  be  esteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  en- 

*  tirclt)  moorthij  of  trust  from  his  people.'  Notvi^ithstanding  his 
arbitrary  levying  of  ship- money, — notwhhstanding  his  forced 
Iwns, — all  the  severities  of  his  Star-Chambcr, — his  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments without  trial,  and  even  of  members  of  Parliament 
for  freedom  of  spcecli  in  the  House, — the  illustrious  writer  goe^ 
on  to  declare,  tluit  *  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  la- 
■'  boured,  wlien  considered  in  themselves,  without  regard  to  the 

*  constitution,  scarcely  deserve  tiie  name. ' — *  Peace,'  he  adds,  in 
a  labouied  panygoric,  *  industry,  commerce,  opulence  ;  nay,  even 

*  justice  and  lenity  of  administration,  notwithstanding  some  very 

*  few  exceptions;  all  theie  -v^ere  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  eve- 
(■  xy  other  blessing  of  government — except  liberty.' 

A  still  more  recent  historian  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  still 
more  decided  preference  of  arbitrary  government,  and  more  vio- 
lent prejudices  against  liberty.  In  tut  last  volume  which  has  been 
published  of  Mr  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  the  *  sovereign 
many '  is  a  standing  expression  at  once  of  ridicule  and  execration. 
If  any  man  has  been  celebrated  as  a  destroyer  of  liberty,  he  fails  not 
^  zneet  v/ith  an  apologist  and  admirer  in  Mr  Mitford.    Dionysijis 
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lie  represents  aG  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuou'}  of  mor- 
tals, and  proves  it  by  a  sort  of  disquisition, — by  the  judicious  use 
of  whicli,  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  may  hereafter  be  enrolled  a- 
niong  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind.  Piiilip  of  Macedon  was 
not  only  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  but  the  most  peaceable  and 
generous  of  all  neighbours  ;  while  Demostlienes  was  a  factious, 
turbulent  demagogue, — polluted  by  every  vice  that  renders  human 
nature  odious, — and  without  one  cjualify  either  amiable  or  respect- 
able, except  his  talents.  But,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all  is, 
that  the  constitution  of  Macedon,  in  which  Philip  was  certainly 
nothing  less  than  absolute,  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  very  much  resembling  the  Briiish — '  A  limited  mo- 

*  narchy, '  he  calls  if,  '  bearing   a  striking  resemblance   to   the 

*  anticnt  constitution  of  England. ' — '  According  to  the  concur- 

*  ring  tetitimony, '  he  says,  *  of  antieat  writers,  who  have  treat- 
■*  ed  of  r\'Iacedou:a,  the  King  was  sJipremey  but  ?ioi  despotic. '  It 
1%  very  remarkable,  that  this  is  expressly  ii  distinction  made  by^Mr 
Chas,  in  favour  oi  Bonaparte.  He  too,  it  seems,  is  supreme, 
but  not  despotic ;  and,  were  it  not  that  he  is  cur  enemy,  and  one 
of  whom  we  are  extremely  afraid,  he  would  be  preeminently  en- 
titled to  the  panegyrics   of  JMr  ISliiford.     *  l^a   monarchic  inde- 

*  pendante, '  says  Mr  Chas,  *  n'est  point  le  despotisme.     Le  mo- 

*  narque  legislateur  et  cxecuteur  des  lois  n'est  point   ua  despote, 

*  puisque  it  gouverne  par  des  lois  fixes  et  etablis.  ' 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  for  ever  on  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect ; 
but  we  cannot  yet  ascend  to  a  brighter  region.  It  is  not  merely 
ill  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men,  but  in  those  also  of  go- 
vernment, that  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  limits  of  liberty  may  be 
plainly  distinguished.  We  hope  for  a  Httle  patience  from  tlie 
friends  of  arbitrary  sway, — for  it  Is  from  them  that  the  loudest 
accusations  of  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  progress  towards  it  will 
arise.  Vv'e  shall  not  rest  this  point  on  our  own  authority,  nor  on 
our  own  arguments :  we  know  how  easy  it  is,  when  men  ar*; 
not  willing  to  be  persuaded,  to  turn  aside  from  arguments.  The 
authority  vvhich  v/e  shall  present  to  them,  is  one  which  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  the  highest,  and  which, 
all  men  agree,  is  of  very  high  rank.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr 
Hume  entered  Into  a  formal  investigation  of  the  question,  '  whe- 
ther the  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy, 
or  to  a  republic. '  TJiis,  in  reality,  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  Es- 
says. It  is  equally  well  known  what  was  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation : — it  was,  that  the  British  government  inclines  towards  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  most  probably  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 
■yerLed  ini.o  th^t  forai  of  polity.     It  is  remarkable,  ar.si  a  strohij 

procf 
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proof  of  the  doctrine  wliich  v/e  Iiave  been  just  laying  down,  that 
Mr  Hume  regards  this  as  a  more  huppy  change  than  any  other 
which  is  hkely  to  occur. 

The  tendency  towards  dpspotisrn,  v/liich  1  e  observed  in  the 
frame  of  the  British  constitution,  he  represents,  by   remarking, 

*  tliat  much  less  property  in  a  single  hand  will   be  able  to  coun- 

*  terbalance  a  greater  property  in  severni  hands  ;   while  the  de- 

*  pendence  which  is  created  by  expectation, is  much  more  extensive 

*  than  that  v/hich  is  created  by  obligation?. '  lie  appeals  to  expe- 
jience  for  the  extraordinary  efiects  of  this  species  of  influence, 
lie  remarks,  that  the  wealth  of  Crassus,  without  either  talents 
or  reputation,  enabled  him  *  to  counterh  dance,  during  his   life- 

*  time,  th.e  power  of  Poirjpey,  as  well  as  of  Csesar,  who  after- 
<  wards  became  master  of  tliQ  world.' — '  The  wealth  of  the  Me- 

*  dicis", '  he  adds,  *  made  them  masters  of  Florence;  though,  it 

*  is  probable,  it  was  very  inconsiderable,  compared  to  the  united 

*  property  of  that  opulent  republic. ' 

Afier  these  observations  on  the  tendency  of  influence  to  en- 
gender absolute  pov/er,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  so  great  htis 
been,  at  ail  times,  the  mass  of  iiifiuence  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish monarch;  that  It  is  wonderful  the  nation  has  been  able  to 
retain  even  a  residue  of  its  liberties.  *  These  considerations,'  he 
savs,  *  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a  very  magniiicent  idea  of 

*  the  Ihili&h  spirit  and  love  cf  liberty ;  since  we  could  maintain 

*  our  free  government,  during  so  mnny  centuries,  against  our  sc- 

*  vereigns,  who,  besides  tlie  power  and  dignity  and  m.aje6ty  of 

*  the  crown,  have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  property 

*  than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  ajiy  commonwealth.     But 

*  it  may  be  said,'  he  continues,  <  that  tins  spirit,  however  great, 

*  will  never  be  able  to  support  itself  against  that  immense  pro- 

*  perty,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  in- 
«  creating.     Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three 

*  niillions  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  li.'-t  amounts  to 
'  near  a  million;  the  collection  cf  all  taxes  to  anotlier  million  ; 
"^  and  the  employments  In  the  arm.y  and  navy,  along  with  eccle- 

*  siasllcal  prefern-iCnts,  to  above  a  third  million  :    An  enormous 

*  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  thai!  a  tldr- 
*■  ticth  of  the  whole  income  and  labour  cf  the  kingdom.     "When 

*  we  add  to  this  immense  property,  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 

*  nation, -our  proneness  to  corruption,  along  with  the  great  power 

*  and  pveregatlves  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  such  military 

*  forces,  there  is  no  one  but  must  despair  ef  being  able,  without 
■'  extraordinary  etTorts,  to  support  our  free  government  much  long- 
^  er  iircirr  all  rhcse  disadYantages, ' 

Thus 
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Thub  far  Ml'  H.im?.  It  h  true_,  thp.t  when  he  ui5PS  this  very 
strong  hviigiVcige,  he  is  stating  the  conskk-rations  en  the  aiiiirn.i- 
tive  side  of  the  queidon :  Bat,  after  he  has  stated  lilc?wi;;e 
t]\e  cjaslderations  on  the  othtr  side,  and  weighed  them  one  ?.- 
g-.;a;^)t  another,  he  comes  to  present  his  conclusion,  and  says,  '  I 

*  would  assert,  that  unless  there  happen  some  extraordinary  con-- 

*  vuision,  the  po^ver.of  the  cvov'/n,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue, 

*  is  rathicr  upon  the  incrense.^'  What  an  impressive  conclusion,  if 
well  foiinded,  is  this  !  Was  the  power  of  the  cTov/n  upon  the 
increase,  when  its  hiilaence  in  the  anny  and  navy,  and  the  civil 
establishment,  in  all  its  departments,  could  be  estimated  at  only 
three  millions  ?  What  then  must  it  he  now,  when  it  h  so  much 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount  ?  It  is  evident,  too,  that  Hume 
vas  unv/illinGj  to  present  his  conviction  in  all  its  strength,  and 
strove  to  hide  it  (perhaps  even  from  him^eh^)  under  imperfect  ex- 
pression; for  the  langirige  is  not  only  ambiijucus,  but,  v/hat  is 
exiremcly  unusual,  vi'ith  liim,  incorrect.  The  povv-er  of  the 
cro  vn,  he  says,  ?5  upon  the  increase,  unless  there  happen  some 
e.'itraordinary  convulsion.  Bat  what  then  xvas,  could  not  depend 
upon  a  convulsion  which  was  yet  to  come.  To  rendar  the  ex- 
pression complete,  or  even  consistent,  he  ought  to  have  said, 
the  po.ver  of  the  crov/n  is  upon  tiie  increase,  and  ivill  continue 
to  iacvease,  unless  there  happens  some  extraordinary  convulsion. 
lie  conclu:le3  the  Essay,  accordingly,  by  declaring,  that  though 
he  should  regard  the  convulsions  of  popul.ir  government  as  the 
iviore  formidable  evil,  '  v/e  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of 

*  moiiarchy,  because  the  danger  Is  more  imnihieat  from  that  quar-' 

Njr  is  this  the  only  view  of  the  sur.'jcct  by  which  Mr  Hume 
js  led  to  similar  conclusions.  In  the  Essay,  where  he  compares 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  liberty  and  despotism,  he 
remarks^  *  that  in  monarchical   governmen's,  there  is  a  source 

*  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governments  a  source  of  dege- 

*  neracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  these  species  of  government 

*  still  nearer  an  equality. '  The  improvements,  in  absolute  mo- 
narchy, to  which  he  alludes,  are  the  improved  modes  v/hich 
kaow||dRe  discovers  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  influence  of 
lu^owledge  in  softening  its  spirit.  *  The  source  of  degeneracy, ' 
he  adds,  '  Which  may  be  remarked  in  free  governments,  consists 

*  in  the  practice  of  coniracting  debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public 

*  revenues,  by  v,'hich  taxes  m^iy,  in  time,  become  altogether  in- 
^  tolerable,  and  eH  tb.e  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the 

^  hands  of  the  public. ' *  This,'  he  concludes,  *  sce'ms  to 

^  be  an  i;:CDnyenicacejw!ii;h  iieradv  threatens  all  free  governments ; 

*  gspecialiy 
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*  especially  our  o'tjv.,  at  the  present  juncture  of  aitair«;.    And  xrhat 

*  a  strong  motive  is  this,  to  increase  oiir  frugality  of  tl)e  public 

*  money;    lest,  for  want  of  it,    we  be  reduced,  by  the  multipli- 

*  city  of  taxes,  to  curse  our  free  government y  and  wish  ourselves 

*  in  the  same  state  of  servitude  with  all  the  nations  that  surround 

*  us  ? '  Mr  Hume  was  not  of  a  temper  to  present  these  alarming 
observations  rashly-  The  inferences  which  they  suj^ggst  are  im- 
portant. It  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech  io  call  a  government,  in 
which  taxation  rises  to  an  exorbitant  height,  Tl  free  govcrnmcvf . 
Mr  Hume  himself  has  proved,  in  the  passages  just  quoted,  that 
the  progress  of  taxation  and  influence,  by  necessary  consequence, 
produces  the  extinction  of  liberty.  What  then,  under  a  little 
adumbration,  he  asserts,  is,  that  a  despotism  reared  on  the 
foundation  of  taxes  and  influence,  while  the  principal  forms  of 
liberty  may  still  remain  entire,  is  a  far  more  oppressive  and  odi- 
ous despotism,  than  that  which  is  openly  founded  on  a  military 
force. 

It  is  Instructive  to  contemplate  the  pleas,  of  which  despotism 
makes  use,  to  recommend  and  support  itself.  It  has  its  specu- 
lative theory  ;  and  its  appeal  to  practical  consequences.  Tiic 
social  contract  is  the  one,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy  tbe  other. 
'J'he  theory  is  a  mere  fiction  ;  it  is  the  supposition  of  a  thing 
which  never  had  any  existence.  As  far,  therefore,  as  despotism 
is  justified  by  theory,  it  is  altogether  without  justification. 

iiut  it  appeals  to  practical  consequences.  It  paints,  with  all 
the  powers  of  language  and  imagination,  the  horrors  of  anarchy  ; 
vind  then  it  declares,  or  insinuates,  if  circumstances  are  not  ripe 
for  an  open  declaration,  that  it  alone  afi^:;)rd3  adequate  security 
against  the  abominations  of  such  a  state.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, how  exactly  the  reasoning  of  those  who  would  maintain 
iin  established  despotism,  corresponds  with  that  of  those  who, 
under  a  free  government,  look  only  at  the  dangers  of  freedom. 
Every  attempt  to  relax  the  bonds  of  the  despotism,  is  opposed  or 
anticipated  by  the  one,  with  the  cry  of  anarchy  ready  to  break 
in.  Every  etFort  to  add  something  to  the  undue  powers  of  go- 
vernment, is  supported  and  applauded  by  the  other,  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  keep  anarchy  out.     Thus  M.  Chas  declares — 

*  Que  les  peuples  une  fois  accoutumes  a  des  maitres,  ne  sont  plus 
en  etat  de  s'en  passer  ;  s'ils  tentent  de  secouer  le  joug,  lis  s'eloignent 
tl'autant  plus  de  la  liberte,  que,  prenant  pour  elle  une  liceiice  effrc- 
jice  qvii  lilt  est  opposce,  leurs  revolutions  les  livrent  presque  toujours 
:i.  des  seducteurs,  qui  ne  peuvent  qu'appesantir  leur  chaiues.  ' 

'^  Jrom  long,  deliberate,  and  n^.ature  confideration, '  faid  Lord 

Liverpool 
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Liverpool  in  the  Houre  of  Lords  (Jun«   i5ta,   1809),  *  *  I  am 

*  convinced,  ihat  the  disfranchifement    of    the  fnriallefl   borough 

*  would  lead  to  confequences  of  a  mod  pernicious  nature,  and 

*  woeld  eventually  deflroy  the  conflttution.  ' 

<  Pour  remplir  de  si  grands  devoirs, '  says  M.  Chns  again,  *  il  esft 
juste  etnecessaire  que  le  chef  de  la  nation  jouisse  d'une  grande  puis- 
sance, et  pour  que  cette  puissance  ait  toute  la  libertc  de  son  exer- 
cice,  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  inviolable,  Ce  n'est  point  pour  Icurs  cliefs 
que  les  nations  ont  instituc  cette  inviolabilite  [viz.  I'inviolabilite 
d'une  grande  puissance]  :  c'cst  pour  leiirs  interets  polltlques,  et  pour 
leur  propre  tranquilhtc  ;  c'est  pour  afterinir  le  regne  des  lois,  pouF 
enchainer  les  passions,  et  pour  prevenir  ces  revolutions  terribles  qui 
conduisent  les  peuples  a  I'anarchie  et  2  I'esclavar'e.  ' 

Mr  Windham  said  in  the  Hcuse  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of 
June  1809 — *  For  his  part,  he  was  no  enemy  of  the  influence 

*  which  the  Crown  at  present  possesses.     In  considering  the  prc- 

*  per  degree  of  influence  for  the  Crown  to  possess,  it  was  neces- 

*  sary  to  consider  the  antagonist  influence  which  it  had  to  contend 

*  with.     All  manner  of  persons  ivcre  u.snuiljj  camphing  against 

*  the  government ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  government  should 

*  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  them.  *  Again,  on  the  4tliof  May 
— '  It  had  for  many  years  been  his  opinion,  that  the  House  ought 

*  strenuously  to  oppose,  as  dangerous  and  mad,  any  proposal  for 

*  Parliamentary  Reform;  every  system,  and  every  feature  of  which, 

*  that  had  hitherto  been  produced,  was,  in  his  mind,  extrava- 

*  gantly  and  even  ludicrously  wrong There  ivas  no  proof  of 

*  corriiption  in  the  government ;  and  as  to  any  hope  of  pacifying 

*  the  people  by  this  bill,  it  was  extravagance  itself  to  suppose  it, 

*  If  there  were  corruptions  in  that  House,  they  could  not  be  cured 

*  by  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  but  he  would  not  countenance  such 

*  an  idea.     If  once  we  beg^ui,  we  could  never  stop  ;  and  if  we 

*  once  made  a  change  to  please  the  people,  thei/  "would go  on  j 

*  they  isooidd  never  hioxo  idien  they  had  enough, '  f 

We  trust  that  despotism  and  anarchy,  are  not,  as  writers  and 
orators  of  this  description  would  have  us  believe,  an  inevitable  al- 
ternative. We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  in 
order  to  make  our  election  between  them.  We  fondly  hope,  that 
there  is  some  intermediate  stage  between  absolute  government, 
and  no  govern3T)ent ;  some  arrangement  v/hereby  nations  may  en- 
joy some  tolerable  security  for  the  good  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, without  forfeiting  the  benetiis  of  mana^^ement  altogether. 

We 

*  Cobbett's  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  f 033. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1009  and  369, 
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We  conceive  that  nothing  is  of  more  baneful  Innucnce  on  fo- 
ciety,  than  (Txajifjcrated  concepfions  of  the  tendcncj'  in  the  people 
to  tlrrow  CjT  the  joke  of  gGvernn:ent.  It  would  be  cr.sy,-  we 
think,  to  ]'rove,  that,  unless  on  come  very  extraorciiuary  occasiojTS, 
a  contrary  tendency,  and  that  a  very  pveponderatinjT  cne,  alvAvs 
txists.  To  exhibit  this  proof  ss  it  ought  to  he  exhibited,  ;ind  as 
we  shart  probably  ofie  duv  eiideavour  lo  exhibit  ir,  would  vecjuire 
more  space  than  it  would  bo  fit  to  allot  to  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Ail  that  we  shall  now  adventure  to  do,  will  be,  to  present 
an  authority  in  favour  of  our  own  opinicUj — ?.n  aulhoritv  wliich, 
oven  our  adversaries  must  allow  to  be  an  imporrajit  oiie.  Mr 
Hume,  in  the  opening  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Jns  liisiory^ 
:ifter  the  contests  of  three  Parliaments  botwean  Charles  the 
First  and  Jiis  people, — after  the  tri;^l  of  Hambden,  wr.ich  had 
so  wonderfully  tended  to  inflame  the  ration, -r-and  afvCr  all  the 
precedents  of  arbitrary  {government,  vliich  had  been  not  only 
v.-itncsstd  but  resisted, — th.us  declares  liiniself;  *  Though  it  was 

*  justly  apprehended  that  cuch  precedents,  if  patiently  subniii- 

*  ted  to,  would   end  in  a  total  disuse  of  parliaments,  and  in  the 

*  establishment  of  arbitrary  authority  ;  Charles  dreaded  710  r.ppcr- 

*  silion  from  the  people,  v:ho  are  not  amuiunily  viuch  o^tctcd  'txith 

*  conscqnenccsy  and  require  wive  Uriking  moiivc  to  engage  ihcm.  v.i 

*  a  rerisiayicc  of  esf(ihh>:hcd govcnnncnt It  seemed  probable, 

*  therefore,  that  ai^airs  m:g!)t  long  have  continued  on  the  same 

*  footing  in   England,  ).)ad  it  not  been  for  the  neighbomjiood  of 

*  Scotland. '  In  liis  Essay,  too,  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  lie 
said  ;  *  It  has  also  been  found,  as  the  experience  of  mankind  in- 

*  creases,  that  the  people  are  no  such  dangerous  monster  as  they 
■  have  been  represented  ;  and   that  it  is  in  every  respect  better  to 

*  guide  them,  like  rational  creatures,  than  to  lead  or  drive  them, 

*  like  brute  beasts. '  Plow  exactly  conformable  is  this  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Barkej  who  says,  *  Men  of  great  presumption  and  little 
'  knowledge  will  hold  a  language  which  is  contradicted  by  tlie 

*  whole  course  of  historv.     General  rebellions  and  revolts  of  an 

*  whole  people  never  were  cncoiaaged,  now,  or  at  any  time. 
'   TheycncahjcaijsjjrovoJced.'' 

There  is  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  same  experience, 
which,  from  the  high  respectability  of  the  quarter,  and  fi om  its 
being  known  to  very  few,  we  think  it  still  impovtant  to  present. 
The  celebrated  Mr  Addison,  in  his  discourse  '  On  the  State  of  the 
War,  '  adverting  to  some  arguments  of  his  adversaries  fcnnded 
en  the  hopes  of  insurrection  in  France,  says,  '  Those,  I  thirdc,  do 
'  not  enough  consider   tlie   natural  love  which  the  gross  of  rnar- 

*  kind  have  for  the  institutions  of  their  fathers.     A  man,  that  is 

*  nci; 
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*  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  r.3  fond  of  arbi- 

*  trary  power,  to  which  he  Iiath  been  u^ed  from  his  infancy,  as 

*  of  cold  climates,  or  barren  countries,  in  which  he  h:Uh  been 

*  born  and  bred.     Besides,  there  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation, 

*  as  well  as  a  poorness  and   degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of 

*  slavery,  that   we   meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the 

*  pains  or  danger  of  recovering  themselves  out  of  it ;  as  we  find> 

*  in  liistory,  iristances  of  persons  v/ho,  after  their  prisons  have 

*  been  flang  open,  and  their  fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather 

*  to  languish  in  their  dungeons,  than   stake  their  miserable  lives 

*  and  fortunes  upon  the  success  of  a  revolution. ' 

The  question  turns  upon  the  diiTerence  between  despotism  and 
anarchy.  But  there  are  persons,  and  those  not  obnoxious  to  the 
favourite  charges  of  inclination  to  revolutionary  principles,  who 
are  not  so  immeasureably  afraid  of  what  the  patrons  of  despotism 
call  anarchy.  As  a  specimen,  we  may  surely  rest:  satisfied  with 
such  a  man  as  Dean  8v/ift.  *  Arbitrary  power, '  says  that  cele- 
brated Tory  and  Highchurchman,  *  I  look  upon  aS;  a  greater  evil 

*  than  anarchy  itself  j  as  much  as  a  savage  is  a  happier  state  of  life 

*  than  a  slave  at  the  oar. '  *     Again,  in  the  very  same  discourse, 

*  Whoever, '  says  he,  *  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a 

*  single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  plausible    plea  that  it  is 

*  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help  unless  he  be  convinced,  ought 

*  in  all  free  states  to  be  treated  as  the  common  enemy  of  man- 

*  kind,  'f  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  Dean  Svv-ift, — nor  prose- 
cute the  publication  even  of  the  most  slavish  sentiments ;  though 
we  regard  the  tendency  of  them  as  more  pernicious  than  any 
other.  We  would  leave  them  to  the  refult  of  fair  conflt£l  in  the 
field  of  argument.  But  we  think  his  opinion  fliould  have  fome 
weight  in  the  balance,  when  the  queftion   is   about  profecuting 

free  opinions :  Nor  is  it  eafy,  indeed,  to  affign  any  plaufible  reafon, 
v/hy  thofe  who  pafs  the  term  of  moderation  on  the  fide  of  liberty, 
fhould  be  fo  generally  puniflied,  while  thofe  who  pafs  it  on  the  fids 
of  defpotifm,  fnould  fometimes  be  rev/arded,  and  almoft  always 
forgiven. 

The  indrum.ent  with  which  a  great  part  of  the  delufion  is 
wrought  is — the  grand  inltrumsnt  o?  delufion — ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage. Despotism  is  a  pretty  definite  term  ;  it  is,  where  the  fo- 
vereign  is  fubjeifl  to  little  or  no  reguUr  controul  of  his  power,  and 
hiS  fcarcely  any  thing  to  dread  but  from  the  chance  of  rcfiflance 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  Anarchy  is  one  of  the  mod  vagUe  and 
ambiguous  words  in  language.     It  means,  in  the  way  in  which  it 

2  is 
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is  ufed  by  the  friends  of  defpotifm,  the  utter  diiTolutlon  of  all  go- 
vernment,— and  alfo  every  intermediate  liage  of  government  be- 
tween that  and  abfolvite  power.  They  paint  as  (Irongly  as  poih- 
ble — and  it  is  impoOible  they  can  paint  too  ftrongly,  the  evils  to 
which  the  difiblution  of  government  gives  birth.  This  they  caii 
anarcliy  ; — and  this  name,  with  all  the  terrors  which  n  brings, 
they  endeavour  to  affociate  with  every  form  of  government  but 
that  baleful  one,  to  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  their  ei:deavours  to 
chain  or  to  reduce  mankind-  To  the  r<-publics  of  Rome  or  of 
Greece,  for  example,  the  application  of  this  name,  and  of  all  its  afTa- 
ciated  ideas,  is  now  feldom  fcrupied.  But  with  refpe^t  to  that  evt  u 
of  Athens — the  mod  nearly  democratical,  perhaps,  of  tlie  whole — 
and  in  its  fecuritics  and  cliecks  extremely  imperfe^Y,  it  is  liighly 
indruflive  to  reflecl,  that  it  was  only  from  the  period  when  they 
adopted  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Solon,  that  the  Athcniaiis 
were  placed  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  profperiry  as  admitted  of  much  im- 
provement in  civilization.  They  were,  at  this  time,  a  people 
i)ut  juft  emerging  from  the  femibarbarous  ftate.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  v/ar,  which  put 
a  full,  and,  alas  !  a  final  flop,  to  their  improvement,  there  elapf- 
ed  little  more  tlian  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet  to  fucli  a 
height  of  perfection  did  human  nature  attain  in  that  fliort  career, 
that  the  improvements  of  the  Athenians  in  the  arts  and  fcicnces — 
in  eloquence,  in  painting,  in  fculpturc,  in  mufic,  in  hiflory  and 
philofophy,  in  war,  in  architc6iure — in  almoll  every  thing  which 
can  elevate  and  adorn  mankind — remain,  to  this  day,  the  admir- 
ation and  aPioninimcnt  of  the  world.  Never  did  the  human  mind, 
in  any  other  fituation,  advance  fo  rapidly,  or  expand  fo  wide  : 
and  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  the  fpace  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement, over  winch,  in  thofe  few  years,  human  nature  pafR-d, 
was  greater  than  that  over  which,  reckoning  from  the  point  at 
which  the  Athenian  improvement  was  arrefted,  it  has  paffcd,  not- 
withftanding  the  aids  of  the  prefs,  in  all  the  ages  which  have  fol- 
lowed. We  (hall  offer  no  other  anfwer  to  the  calumniators  of  li- 
berty. It  could  not  be  a  very  deteflable  tree  which  bore  fuch  ex- 
quifite  fruit.  Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Athenian  con- 
llitution  was  far  from  a  good  one,  even  at  the  time  of  its  greatcll 
perfe«Slion,  we  think  it  was  better  than  anarchy.  Nay,  with  all  its 
turbulence,  we  think  it  was  better  than  the  fpkndid  defpotifin 
which  Bonaparte  has  eftabiifhed,  and  ISlr  Chas  has  fubir.ittcd  to 
praife. 


Art, 
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Art.  XI.     T7ie  Curse  of  Kehama.     By  Robert  Southey.     4tOo 
pp.  ^76.     London,   1810, 

TT/'e  admire  the  genius  of  Mr  Southey  ;  we  reverence  the  lofty 
*  '  principles,  and  we  love  the  tenderness  of  he^rt,  that  are 
visible  in  all  his  productions.  But  we  are  heanily  provoked  at  his 
conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  quite  wearied  out  with  the  perversity 
of  his  manifold  affectations.  Not  many  poets,  deri;d  or  living, 
have  given  proofs  oT  a  finer  fancy,  or  drawn  more  copiously  from 
the  stores  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  imagination  :  still  fev/ef  have 
maintained  a  sublimer  tone  of  sentiment, — or  pictured,  in  more  eh- 
chantivg  colours,  the  simple  and  innocent  affections  of  our  na- 
ture  ;  and  none  has  ever  *  made  these  rich  gifts  poor  '  by  guch 
an  obstinate  strain  of  childish  affectation  5  or  so  perversely  de- 
frauded the  world  of  the  delight,  and  himself  of  the  glory,  which 
they  were  intended  by  nature  to  produce. 

It  is  this  mixed  feeling  of  provocation  and  delight,  that  has 
given  that  contradictory  character  to  our  observations  on  Mr  Sou- 
they's  former  productions  ;  which,  we  fear,  may  have  brought  our 
judgment  into  disrepute  with  the  more  uncharitable  part  of  our 
readers^  Our  praise  and  our  blame,  we  suspect;  have  appeared 
to  be  both  too  strong,  to  be  justly  applicable  to  one  and  the  same 
performance  ;  and  we  have  been  accused,  alternately,  of  malice 
and  of  partiality,  by  those  who  will  not  understand,  that  a  long 
poem  may  afFord  matter  both  for  just  ridicule,  and  for  just  admi- 
ration, Mr  Southey's  case,  indeed,  we  have  always  considered 
as  an  extreme  one ;  and,  however  awkwardly  the  censure  and  ap- 
plause may  stand  together  in  our  pagps,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  sincere  and  conscientious  than 
our  expression  of  both  these  feelings  ;  and  that  it  appe'ars  to  us, 
that  no  other  expressions  could  have  done  full  justice  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  by  which  they  were  excited.  It  is  Mr 
Southey  himself  that  is  the  grand  inconsistent  5  and  the  moro 
truly  we  are  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  more  we  must  be  offended 
by  the  w'lful  deformities  by  which  he  has  rendered  vain  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  beauties. 

Mr  Southey,  of  course,  despises  equally  out  censure  and  our 
advice  ;  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  this.  We  have 
been  too  long  conversant  with  the  untractable  generation  of  au- 
thors, to  expect  that  our  friendly  expostulations  should  have  any 
effect  upon  them, — except  as  exponents  of  the  silent,  practical 
|udgment  of  the  public.  To  that  superior  tribunal,  hov/ever,  we 
do  think  ourselves  entitled  to  refer ;  and  while  vi'e,  who  profess 
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the  stately  oiTicc  of  correcting  and  instructinjEf,  are  yet  \vUllng»  in 
snost  things,  to  bow  to  its  authority,  we  really  cannot  help  thirvlc- 
ing,  that  a  poet,  whose  sole  object  is  to  give  delight  and  to  gain 
glory,  ought  to  show  something  of  the  same  docility. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  and  a  final  appeal- — to  Posterity, — 
from  the  benefit  of  which,  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude 
any  unfortunate  persons  whose  circumstances  may  reduce  them.- 
to  rely  on  it.  But  the  eases,  we  believe,  are  wonderfully  rare,, 
in  which  that  mysterious  and  inaccessib.'e  Judge  has  ever  reversed 
the  tinfavuurabk'  sentences  of  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  •,.  and  there 
seems  even  to  be  great  reason  for  thinking,  that  such  reversals 
will  be  still  fev/er  in  time  to  come.  Without  resting  much  upon 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  zge^  we  believe  we  may 
safely  pass  a  large  encomium  on  its  indulgence  :,  and  may  be  fair-  - 
]y  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  any  time  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  in 
which  every  sort  of  merit  will  be  so  sure  of  being  detected  and  ex- 
tolled, in  spite,  and  sometimes  in  consequence,  of  the  incongrui- 
ties and  deformities  with  which  it  maybe  associated.  Things  are 
wonderfully  changed  in  this  respect,  since  a  licentious  and  illite  • 
rate  age  withheld  from  Miitoa  the  fame  which  its  successor  was  f-o 
proud  to  bestov/.  Poetry  n  read  now,  we  suppose,  by  veiy  nearly 
ten  times  as  :-iany  persons  ;  and  fifty  times  as  many  think  them- 
selves judges  of  poetry  v  and  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  glo- 
rify themselves  as  its  patrons,  by  exaggerating  the  merit  of  some 
obscure  or  dubious  writer^  m.  whose  reputation  they  may  be  en-, 
titled  to  share,  by  contributing  to  raise  it.  Thus,  in  our  own 
time,  we  have  had  Mrs  H.  More  patronizing  Mrs  Yearsley  the 
millvwoman  ;  and  Mr  Capel  Loft  bringing  forward  Mr  BJoom- 
lield  the  shoemaker  ;  and  Mr  Raymond  Grant  challenging  im- 
mortality for  Mr  Dermody  the  drunkard  ;  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges>  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  Miis  Aikin  and  Miss  KoI- 
fordj  and  fifty  others,  patroni2>ing  themselves,  and  each  other,  with 
the  most  laudable  zeal  and  exemplary  activity.  Now,  wiiatevf? 
may  be  its  other  effects,  it  is  certain  that  all  this  competition  for 
patronage  and  discov-ery  ensures  notoriety,  and  a  certain  viaticum- 
of  praise,  to  almost  every  poetical  adv-enturer  ;  ?.nd  takes  away 
almost  the  possibility  of  that  negkct  which,-  in  former  times, 
stood  so  often  in  the  way,  not  merely  of  reputation,,  but  of  fair 
trial.  That  a  f;reat  deal  of  false  reputation  v^ill  be  raised,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  various  lots  of  undeserved  and  perisli- 
able  praise  be  a\var<led,  by  vanity,  partiality  and  caprice,  cannot 
indeed  be  doubted  -y  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  that  any  re^l 
merit  should  escape  detection,  or  miss  honour,  in  this  sanguiu- 
scarch  after  excellence, — that  the  active  manure  which  quicken? 
3o  many  colder  seeds,  should  not  stimulate  the  more  sensitiy-i> 
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fibres  of  genius, — or  that  the  bright  sun,  which  gilds,  with  a 
passing  glory,  the  idle  weeds  of  literature,  should  fail  to  kindle 
into  beauty  the  splendid  hlossonas  of  poetry,; 

But,  leaving  Mr  Southey  the  full  benefit  of  his  chance  witli 
Posterity,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  his  appeal  to  the 
present  generation  has  now  been  made  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  deliberation  j  and  that  the  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  has 
not  only  confirmed,  but  outgone,  all  that  we  had  predicted  as  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  peculiarities.  During  the  last  fifteen  years> 
he  has  put  forth  (besides  the  present  work)  three  very  long  poems, 
— no  one  of  which,  we  think,  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
That  they  have  all  had  some  readers,  and  some  admirers,  we  do 
not  mean  to  dispute  :  nay,  there  are  many  who  pass  for  tolerable 
judges  in  such  matters,  who  think  they  have  had  a  very  strange 
and  unaccountable  success  :  But  the  author,  and  his  admirers, 
and  his  booksellers,  are  not  by  any  means  of  that  opinion  ;  and 
we,  for  our  parts,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  have' 
not  had  nearly  so  much  success  as  it  appears  to  us  that  they  de- 
serve. There  have  been  three  editions,  we  believe,  of  Joan  of 
Arc — two  of  Thalaba — and  one  only  of  Madoc, — though  the  last 
has  been  six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — and  of  a  public 
v/hich  has  called,  during  the  same  interval,  for  more  than  ten 
editions  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  five  or  six,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, of  the  V/anderer  of  Switzerland. 

This,  we  think,  is  pretty  strong  testimony  against  the  taste 
of  a  poet,  whose  ge?2ius,  we  believe,  was  never  lowered,  evea 
among  those  who  neglect  him,  to  a  comparison  with  that 
of  Mr  Bloomfield,  or  Mr  Montgomery.  But  the  inference  is 
still  stronger,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  v/hich 
this  testimony  has  been  given.  Mr  Southey  is  no  longee 
in  his  noviciate.  Though  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  has 
been  a  full-fledged  and  industrious  author  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  and  has  not  wanted,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify,  for  ad- 
vice and  admonition,  both  laudatory  and  vituperative.  With  all 
tJiese  advantages^  however,  and  means  of  improvement,  we  are 
r.fraid  that  he  is  rather  less  in  favour  v^ith  the  public,  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  poem  ^ras  decidedly 
more  successful  than  his  second, — and  his  second  than  his  third  : 
Yet  his  genius  certainly  is  in  no  degree  impaired  ;  and  his  judg- 
ment and  powers  of  execution  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have 
received  some  improvement.  When  we  find  him  rather  on  the 
decline,  therefore,  in  public  estimation,  and  discover  that  his 
fame,  instead  of  gathering  brightness,  as  his  course  is  prolonged, 
seems  rather  to  waste  away  and  wax  dim,  it  is  dilncult  to  sup- 
pose that  this  proceeds  from  any  thing  but  the  misapplication  of  ac-  i 
^nowledged  powers,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  has  persisted  | 
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in  errors,  of  which  he  received  very  early  warning.  The  public 
13  naturally  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  errors  of  youthful 
genius-,  and  was  entitled,  in  this  case,  to  look  for  the  speedy 
correction  of  faults,  for  which  mere  inexperience  cuuld  scarcely  at 
any  time  be  received  as  an  apology.  If  such  faults,  therefore, 
are  long  persisted  in,  their  indulgence  will  be  gradujily  exhausted.- 
Whit  was  at  first  ascribed  to  iaadverttMce,  wiii  now  be  referred, 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  to  bad  taste  and  perver-itv  ;  and 
the  reader  v/iii  turn  away,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  from  an 
ostentatious  display  of  absurdities  that  are  no  longer  original. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  Mr  Soutncy's  po- 
etical repvitation,  from  which,  we  thir-k,  that  he  should  take 
Wir:iing,  while  it  is  yet  time.  His  r^dmirers,  we  fear,  are  not  the 
ve TV  best  sort  of  ad'  irerj.  In  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ga- 
th 'V,  there-  are  but  few  persons  of  cultivated  tii&te  and  sober  judg- 
ment in  his  traia  ;  and  his  glories  are  celebrated,  we  think,  chief- 
ly by  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  and  tlie  uninstructed — persons 
whose  fancies  are  easily  captivated  with  glitter,  exaggeration,  and 
novelty,  and  whose  exuberant  se^isibiliry  is  apt  t'^  flam?  cut  at 
the  approach  even  of  the  false  fire  of  bombast  and  affectation. 
Not  many  of  the  admirers  of  th^'  antient  or  the  modern  classics 
are  admirers  of  Mr  Southey  •,  and  many  of  those  wlio  applaud 
him  the  most  warmly,  can  discover  no  merit  in  those  celebrated 
performances.  We  do  not  propose  by  any  means  to  deny  that  there 
are  many  dull  and  weak  persons  among  the  profess,  d  admirers 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  \  and  that  there  is  much  natural  feeling  in 
the  description  of  readers  whom  we  have  supposed  to  take  de- 
light in  l\Ir  Southey.  But  it  is  not  of  good  augury,  we  th:nk, 
for  his  future  fame,  that  his  supporters  should  be  all  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  that  almost  all  those  sliould  be  against  him,  who 
have  any  decid^-d  relish  for  what  has  hitherto  been  found  endur- 
ing in  poetry.  So,  however,  we  take  the  case  very  nearly  to  be. 
Almost  all  nice  critics  and  fastidious  judges,  and  the  greater  part 
indeed  of  men  of  improved  and  delica'^e  taste,  not  only  refuse  to 
admire  Mr  Southey  and  his  colleagues,  but  treat  them  with  ab- 
solute contempt  and  de  ision — wonder  at  such  of  their  friends  as 
profess  to  think  favoura''^iy  of  their  genius — and  look  upon  the  ' 
eircumstanci^  of  their  having  made  a  kind  of  party  in  the  ji'erary 
world,  as  one  of  the  mo'St  humiliating  events  in  the  recent  his-' 
tory  of  that  grc.it  society.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  a  eood 
deal  less  difEcult  •,  and  shall  continue  to  testify  ii  favour  of  Mr 
Southey's  t  ilents  and  genius,  as  resolutely,  as  aganist  his  p-^culia- 
rities  and  affectations  \ — considering  it  indeed  as  our  chief  duty,, 
in  ti.is  matter,  to  counteract  the  neglect  into  which  he  seems  to 
be  falling,  both  by  endeavouring  to  currect  the  faults  by  which  it 
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is  provoked,  and  by  pointing  out  the  excellences  by  which  those 
faults  are  at  once  enhaiiced  and  redeemed. 

But,  though  v/e  cannot  sympathize  with  the  undlscriminat'rg 
scorn  and  sweeping  reprobation  which  Mr  S':>uthey  meets  with 
in  very  respectable  quarters,  we  think  we  can  see  very  clearly 
how  such  feelings  should  have  been  excited  ^  and  are  very  ready 
to  enter  into  sentiments,  v/hich  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  have 
in  this  instance  been  carried  greatly  too  far.  Mr  iSouthey's  faults 
are  peculiarly  glaring  •,  and  to  all  improved  understaiiditigs,  we 
admit,  peculiarly  cfrensive : — but  they  are  combined,  in  him, 
with  great  gifts  and  great  ac<}uirenients  ;  and  o-ught  not  to  be  a- 
!one  remembered  in  his  final  accounting  with  the  public.  We 
have  said  eitough  of  these  faults  on  former  occasions  ;  and  shall 
not  enter  again  at  large  upon  the  invidiou?  task  of  clar^sing  or  il- 
lustrating them.  If  we  were  to  express  them  all  in  one  \iord— 
that  word  should  be  Childishness  ; — and  indeed  it  is  very  curious  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  quality  in  all  the  departments  of  hi-  poetry. 

His  taste  in  description  is  as  remarkably  childish,  as  iris  p^-'W- 
«rs  of  execution,  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  are  rare  and  ad- 
mirable. Every  thing,  in  his  pictures,  is  gaudy  and  glittering, 
and  fantastically  exaggerated  and  contrasted.  His  landscapes  -  re 
full  of  coloured  light,  and  gems,  and  metallic  splendour  :  and 
sparkle  with  such  portentous  finery,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grottos  and  shell-work  of  the  last  gen.eratio.!,  or  the 
gilded  caverns  and  full- lighted  transparencies  of  the  opera  Louse. 
His  excessive  love  of  the  marvellous  and  gigantic,  is  a  symptom 
not  less  decisive  ;  and  his  delineations  of  persons  and  oi  attec- 
tion,  are  still  more  strongly  marked  vi-ith  the  same  infantme  cha- 
racter. He  seems  to  think  grown  men  and  women  too  corrupt 
and  hardened  for  poetical  purposes  ; — and  therefore,  all  his  inter- 
esting personages  lisp  like  sucklings  ;  and  his  unamiable  o.  rS  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  suclt  sort  of  monsters  as  nurses  imagine  ten 
frighten  naughty  boys  into  obedience.  There  is  little  other  pas- 
sion in  his  poetry,  than  v/hat  arises  from  the  natural  affection  of 
fathers  and  daughters,  or  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  from  that 
calm,  pure,  subdued  sort  of  lore  which  may  be  mdulg-  '  t>y  duti- 
ful children  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  parents.  All 
their  pleasures,  and  pastimes,  and  occupations,  too,  are  evidently- 
borrowed  from  the  same  age  of  innocence; — and  the  picture  of 
society  that  is  offered  to  us,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  domestic 
privacy  of  a  small  secluded  family- 

We  do  not  say,  that  all  this  may  not  be  very  pweet  and 
interesting, — or  even  that  Mr  Southey  does  not  often  make 
us  feel  how  very  beautifully  it  may  h,e  represented  ; — but  the 
cone  is  too  weak,  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  on  the  ear 
Q^  aa   ordinary   reader  j— and   is   by   far   too   uniform,   not   to 
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pall  upon  any  one  who  is  doomed  to  pursue  it  through  a  scries  of 
long  poems.  There  is  no  variety  of  human  character  in  all  Mr 
Southey's  productions.  Men  are  never  brought  forward  to  con- 
tend with  men,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs  ;  or  to  display 
those  social  cr  lofty  qualities  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  real 
life,  to  attach  or  to  command  their  fellows.  If  Mr  Southey 
wants  a  living  instance  of  the  value  of  such  elements,  we  would 
remind  him  of  the  signal  success  with  which  Mr  Scott  has  given 
the  strong  interest  of  reality  to  his  most  fanciful  delineations,  by 
tiiis  perpetual  interposition  of  intelligible  motives  and  familiar 
principles  ; — and  has,  iit  the  same  time,  imparted  a  spirit,  and 
force,  and  variety  to  his  pictures,  by  keeping  his  readers  perpe- 
tually engaged  with  events  and.  persons  that  bear  a  character  of 
historical  importance  ;  instead  of  soothing  them,  like  the  author 
before  us,  with  the  virtues  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  marvels 
and  legends  of  the  nursery. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  greatly  more  tolerable,  if 
the  poet  had  condescended  to  assume  the  lowly  tone  that  is  suit- 
able to  such  subjects  and  feelings.  If  he  had  been  contented  to 
leave  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Epic  to  more  potent  and  daring 
spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  youths  and  virgins  In  soft  and 
unambitious  strains,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have 
found  a  fit  and  willing  audience,  and  been  left,  by  those  who 
were  careless  of  such  themec,  to  pursue  them  in  his  own  circlej 
without  let  or  molestation.  Bur  he  lias  imprudently  challenged 
the  attention  of  a  far  wider  and  less  tractable  auditory  5 — he  has 
come  with  his  whistle,  and  his  gilded  book  of  fairy  tales,  into  the 
assemblies  of  bearded  men,  and  audibly  undervalued  all  otheir 
instruments  and  studies.  The  kind  of  conceit,  indeed,  and  arro- 
gance, that  is  visible  in  this  author  and  his  associates,  is  still  more 
prcvokipg  than  their  childishness. — or  rather,  is  that  v/hich  makes 
their  childishness  so  offensive.  Whii"  gravely  prei'erring  tl^e  tame  • 
Tulgarity  of  our  old  ballads,  to  the  nervous  and  refined  verses  of) 
Pope  cr  Johnson,  they  lay  chim,  not  ,to  indulgence,  but  to  ad- 
miration •,  arid  treat  almost  the  whrle  of  our  classical  poets  with 
the  jnost  supevcilioas  neglect ;  while  they  speak  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone  of  tl)e  beauties  of  George  Wither  and  Henry  More.j 
Wilh  such  ludicrous  auxiliaries,  they  wage  a  desperate  war  on  ^; 
the  i-stablished  system  of  public  taste  and  judgment, — and  waste'' 
thti:  great  talents  in  an  attempt,  the  success  of  which  is  as  hope- 
less 4S  it  would  be  lamentable,  and  which  all  their  genius  cannot 
save  from  being  ridiculous. 

The  last  Ui^iortunate  acccmpaniment  cf  Mr  Southey's  childish- 
ness, is  the  perpctu-,1  artifice  «nd  efFort  that  is  visible  in  every 
parr  .  (  his  j  er^wf  .unces.  We  do  not  me?^n  to  say-;  tljat  he  has 
KOt  grettt  faciiify  cf  dicticr.;  and  cop'*cusDe£S  of  iniJ?gery  5  buc, 
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tiiere  15  niways  too  apparent  a  resolution  to  make  the  most  of 
every  thing — a  kind  o'f  rhetorical  exaggeration  (aceording  to  his 
own  notions  cf  rhetoric) — a  determination  to  miss  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  fine  and  striking — and  an  anxiety  to  present  every 
filing,  great  or  sryiaH,  inider  the  most  imposing  and  advantageous 
a-ipect.  The  general  principle,  no  doubt,  is  highly  laudable,  and, 
we  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  write  for  glory  :  But  whac 
we  complain  of  i'-,  that  it  is  by  far  too  visible,  and  too  indiscri- 
minately indulged,  in  the  works  of  this  author.  If  there  be  an'/ 
room  or  apology  whatever  for  a  descriprion,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrusC; 
ki — elaborately  finished — and  e::itended  to  a  vast  length;  and  if  any 
striking  sentiment  or  event  is  about  to  be  brought  forward,  such 
a  note  of  preparation  is  sounded,  and  so  much  care  taken  to 'en- 
sure it  a  •favo'arable  and  conspicuous  introduction,  as  to  give  the 
reader  rather  a  distressing  impression  of  the  labour  the  author 
has  bestowed  on  his  composition,  and  of  the  great  value  he  at- 
tac'ies,  even  ro  the  meanest  of  his  ingredient?.. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Mr  Southey  lias  ever  rejectei 
er  suppressed  any  idea  that  he  thought  might  be  introduced  with 
tiie  smallest  prospect  of  success;  or  has  ever  regarded  any  of  so  little 
importance,  as  to  deserve  onlya  sliglit  and  incidental  notice.  In  his 
poetry,  therefore,  we  have  not  a  selection  of  the  thoughts  and 
images  th  it  have  occurred  to  him  ;  but  we  seem  to  have  then\ 
At// — and  to  have  them  all  dilated  and  worked  up,  with  nearl/ 
the  same  fond  and  indiscriminate  anxiety.  He  seems,  in  short, 
to  have  as  exceisive  a  love  for  his  own  genius  as  Ovid,  or  the 
long-winded  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
to  think  as  little  of  sparing  his  readers  any  tiling  which  his  own 
reading  or  reilection  had  once  suggested  to  his  inraginaiion.  The 
Cif"  ct  of  all  this  is,  not  only  to  make  his  poetry  very  diiFuse,  and 
to  give  it  a  general  air  of  heaviness  and  labour, — but  to  deprive 
his  felicities  cf  their  greatest  tzrace,  and  to  render  his  failures  in- 
Cjcpiable. 

There  is  nothing  so  charming  in  peetry,  as  that  appearance  of 
perfect  ease  and  carelessness  which  makes  the  result,  perhaps 
of  long  study,  appear  like  the  spontaneous  eifusion  of  a  supe- 
rior or  inspired  mind ;  and  at  once  raises  the  reader,  as  it 
were,  into  the  society  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  whose  com- 
mon language  and  habits  of  thought  bear  a  stamp  of  vigour  and 
sublimity  far  abc//e  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  This  charm, 
ho'vvever,  is  destroyed,  the  moment  that  we  are  pcr^nicred  to 
look  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  catch  a  peep  o^  rhe  'U"-. ose 
and  toilsome  machinery  by  v/hich  the  ctTect  is  produced.  Nor 
can  any  secret  be  of  more  importance  for  a  poet  to  keep  iroin 
k\s  readers,  than  that  of  the  time  he  has  spent,  and  the  difncul- 
^es  he  has  encountered,  in  the  course  of  hia  com.position.     This 
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maxim,  we  think,  was  well  understood  by  the  older  writers;  a- 
morg  whom  it  is  rare  to  find  any  marks  of  extraordinary  pains, 
either  to  introduce  or  to  bring  out  their  favourite  images  or  con- 
ceptions. We  do  not  speak  of  the  labour  occasionally  bestow- 
ed, and  visibly  enough,  on  their  diction  or  versification  :  but,  with 
reference  to  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  thought  and  fancy, 
we  think  there  are  few  poets  of  established  character  who  can  be 
reproached,  in  any  considerable  degree,  with  the  f;^ult  we  impute  to 
Mr  Southey.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  almost  all 
their  beauties  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  accident ;  and 
that  their  fine  passages  are  both  brought  in  and  concluded,  with 
an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  superior  merit.  Tliey  are 
neither  introduced  wifh  any  sort  of  parade,  nor  dwelt  upon  with 
any  protracted  complacency.  They  open  quietly  upon  the  eye 
of  the  reader  as  he  advances  ;  and  disappear-again  long  before  he 
is  satiated  with  beholding  them.  He  is  never  diverted  from  his 
path  to  catch  a  striking  view  of  them  ;  nor  made  to  linger  in  its 
windings  till  all  their  sweetness  is  exhausted. 

The  practice  of  l\Ir  Southey,  and  of  many  other  modern  writers 
of  inferior  note, is  directly  the  reverse  ot  this;  nor  indeed  is  there  any 
fault  more  cliaractcristic  of  our  modern  poetry,  and  perhaps  of  our 
literature  in  general,  than  the  offensive  anxiety  that  our  authors  are 
continually  showing  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  ma- 
terials— to  miss  no  occasion  to  astonish  and  transport  the  reader, 
— and  to  take  special  care  that  nothing  which  they  think  beautiful 
or  important  shall  pass  unobserved,  or  be  dismissed  till  its  me- 
yits  have  been  fully  pointed  out,  and  made  apparent  to  the  most 
negligent  and  ini'.ttentive.  It  is  this  miserable-'  trick  of  overrating- 
the  importance  of  all  our  conceptions,  that  has  made  our  recent 
literature  so  intolerably  diffuse  and  voluminous.  No  man,  for 
example,  has  now  the  forbearance  to  write  essays  as  sliovt  as 
Hume's,  even  if  he  had  talents  to  make  them  as  good  ;  nor  will 
any  one  be  contented  with  stating  his  views  and  arguments  in  a 
popular  and  concise  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate  5 
but  we  must  have  long  speculative  introductions — illustrations 
and  digressions — objections  anticipated  and  answered — verbose  a- 
pologies,  at  once  fuisome  and  modest — practical  inferences — his- 
torical deductions — and  predictions  ns  to  the  effect  of  our  doc- 
trines, or  the  neglect  of  them,  on  the  fate  of  men,  and  of  the 
universe,  in  all  time  coming.  In  poetry,  again,  a  great  part  of 
pur  modern  authors  seem  equally  averse  to  throw  away  the  rub- 
bish of  their  imaginations  ;  and  when  they  do  hit  upon  any  thing 
which  seems  to  thc-m  of  mere  than  ordinary  value, never  fail  to  exert 
themselves  notably  to  ensure  the  reader's  attention  to  it.  Ir  is 
introduced  either  wiih  startiing  abruptness,  or  slow  and  pompous 
.  jireparadon  5  and  is  turned  into  all  possible  lights,  and  repeated 
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in  all  possible  forms,  and  with  every  possible  encouragement  and 
suasory  to  admiration.  The  consequence  of  all  which  is,  that 
the  whole  spirit,  lightness  and  nature  of  the  thought  is  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  reader  left  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
heaviness  and  confusi;>n. 

But  if  this  tone  of  perpetual  effort  and  ambition,  prove  so  in- 
jurious to  the  effect  of  the  very  passages  in  which  a  poet  is  most 
successful,  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse  where  he  experiences  any 
failure  or  miscarriage.     If  a  man  says  a  dull  thing  m  a  low  tone 
and  quiet  manner,  it  is  very  likely  to  escape  notice, — and  is  almost 
sure  to  escape  derision  j  but  if  he  utter  an  inconceivable  stupidity 
in  an  emphanc  and  arrogant  accent,  and,  after  taking  great  pains 
to  prepare  his  hearers  for  something  very  impressive, — the  ridicule 
is  irresistible,  and  its  effect  scarcely  ever  to  be  got  over.     Now, 
the  poets   who  are  at  so  much  trouble  to  force  ail  their  bright 
thoughts  on  the  notice  of  their  readers,  sometimes  mistake  for  a 
bright  thought,  what  appears   to  others  purely  nonsenbicjl  ov  af- 
fected ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  associations  thar  are  neither  very  fa- 
vourable  to  their   reputation,  nor  very  easily  dissolved.     Where 
there  is  no  visible  effort,  though  there  may  be  dullness,  there  can 
scarcely  be  failure  -,  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified,  may  still 
retain  his  faith  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author, — and  im- 
pute his  want  of  brilliancy  to  an  intractable  subject,  or  a  moment 
of  negligence  or  inattention  :    But,  the  instant  that  he  fails  in  a 
strenuous  and  open  attempt  on  his  admiration,  there  is  an  end  to 
apology  and  toleration  ; — there  is  then  evident  proof  of  weakness, 
where  a  feat  of  strength  was  intended, — and  of  open  and  irrecon- 
cileable  differences  as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  mystery. 
In  our  classical  poets,  accordingly,  though  tliert  is  abundance  of  ' 
ilat  passages,  we  scarcely  recollect  any  instance  of  egregious  fail-! 
ure.     In  ■  Mr  Southey  and  Mr  Wcidsworth,  and  in  the  German  ! 
dramatists  whom  they  seem   to   copy,  we  meet  with  them  perpe- . 
tually  :    Nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  great  genius  and  originality,  • 
to  prevei  t  the  combination  cf  childishness  with  an  unremittinj:^ 
effort  at  force  and  sublimity,  from  producing  passages  which  chili 
the  unwary  reader  with  a  mixture  of  shame,  provocation  and  com- 
passion, • 
We  have  extended  these  general  observations  much  farther  than 
we  intended,— and  farther,  certainly,  than  we  should  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  do,  had  the  work  before  us  furnished  any  ex- 
ception to  tiie  character  of  those  former  publications  by  the  recol- 
lection of  which  they   were  su;^ge.stc:d.     But,  alas,  it   is  another 
and  '^he  same; — another  pile  of  splendid  images  and  amiable  sen^ 
tin'ients,  doomed,  by  the  perversity  oi  the  author,  to  meet  the  deri- 
sion of  the  fjistidiouc',  and  the  neglect  of  toe  sober  part  of  the  pubw 
iic, — and  destined,  we  fear,  to  speedy  oblivion,  by  its  bad  taste 
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and  extravagance,  in  spite  of  greater  beauties  than  are  to  be  found 
in  much  of  our  remembered  poetry. 

The  work  may  be  shortly  characterized,  we  think,  as  the 
most  extravagant  and  most  elaborate  of  all  Mr  Soiuhey's  per- 
formances,— and  hkeiy  to  succeed  very  nearly  as  Thalaba  has 
succeeded.  it  bears,  indeed,  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
that  poem,  both  In  the  irregularity  of  its  measures,  the  wild- 
ness  of  its  fictions,  the  splendour  of  its  Oriental  scenery,  its 
eternal  enchantments,  2nd  the  fewness  of  its  human  charac^ 
ters.  The  general  outline  of  tlie  story,  too,  and  the  kind 
of  interest  that  it  excites,  is  so  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
works,  that  if  this  last  had  proceeded  from  another  author, 
he  must  have  incurred  the  charge  of  very  poor  and  barefaced 
plagiarism  from  Mr  Soutliey ;  and  Mr  Sonthey  himself  must 
Gubmit  to  the  imputation  of  some  poorness  of  invention  in   the 

department  of  incident  or  fable. The  subject  of  both,  is  the 

adventures  of  an  innocent  girl,  with  her  father  and  lover,  perse- 
cuted by  a  host  of  witches  and  evil  spirits  ;  and  finally  triumph- 
ing over  them,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  help  of  the  very  en- 
chantments that  are  resorted  to  for  their  destruction.  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,  in  short,  is  another  Thalaba — with  the  addition  of 
rhyme,  of  more  ostentatious  and  ekborate  description,  and  of 
sill!  greater  extravagance  of  fiction.  Those  who  were  offended 
with  the  irregularity  and  extravagance  of  that  poem,  we  think, 
will  have  still  less  toleration  for  this  ;  and,  evc-n  of  these  who  ad- 
mired formerly,  there  are  many  who  will  not  admire  now, — though 
there  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  admire  a  great  deal  more  than 
€ver.  This  is  a  finished  poem,  in  the  same  style,  in  v/hich  Tha- 
laba was  but  a  slight  and  hasty  sketchy  and  there  are  many  who 
were  pleased  with  the  lightne::S,  the  rapidity,  and  variety  of  the 
sketch,  who  will  think  the  loss  of  these  qualities  but  ill  compen- 
sated by  the  splendid  colouring  and  minute  details  of  the  finishing. 
To  such  persons  the  present  piece  will  appear  loaded  and  tedious 
and  glaring,  in  comparison  with  that  less  elaborate  production;  but 
those  who  have  a  full  and  decided  relish  for  the  peculiar  style  by 
wnich  boih  are  characterized,  will  certainly  find  more  to  admire  In 
the  work  now  before  us — much  greater  fulness  of  detail,  brilliancy 
of  tint,  and  richness  of  construction — more  boldness  of  imagination, 
and  deeper  complication  of  incident, For  our  own  part,  we  in- 
cline to  the  severer  judgment.  The  marvels  of  Thabah  are  more 
thin,  airy  and  fleeting  ;  and,  v/hiie  they  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  elegant,  they  ^^^o  not  wait  for  that  deliberate  investiga- 
jtioPj  which  is  cliallenged  by  the  elaborare  grcupes  of  the  present 
performance.  We  are  more  uniformly  interested,  perhaps,  by  the 
pi-em  before  us,  and  m.ore  deeply  impressed  w^th  a  sense  of  the 
^'uithoi'-s  i^enius. — biit  we  ar,e  al»o  moie  fatigued^  and  more  pfo- 
'"  vcked  ; 
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voiced  ;  and  feel  that  the  pains  and  deliberation  that  h.ave  evident- 
ly been  employed  upon  t/us  exhibition  of  his  extravagances,  de- 
prive him  of  an  excuse  of  which   he  stil!  seems  to  stand  in  need. 

= It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  v/e  should  endeavour  to  make 

cur  readers  more  particularly  acquainted  with  tliis  extraordinary- 
production. 

In  the  Hindu  religion  there  is  this  singularity,  that  prayers, 
penances  and  sacrifices,  if  regularly  and  exactly  performed,  are 
supposed  infallibly  to  procure  certain  pcvers  and  advantages  to 
the  worshipper,  altogether  independent  of  the  motives  or  disposi- 
tions by  which  he  was  influenced.  The  powers  which  may  be 
thus  acquired,  are  such  as  not  only  to  subject  all  the  elements  to 
the  will  of  the  devotee,  but  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the 
Deities  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe 
to  the  enterprises  of  human  ambition.  Upon  this  revoking  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hindu  faith,  the  poem  before  us  is  founded  :  and 
a  single  sentence  of  additional  explanation  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  perfectly  the  short  abstract  v/hich  we  are  about  to 
give  of  the  story. — Kehama,  a  king  somewhere  in  India,  was  one 
of  those  wicked  worshippers,  who,  by  penances  and  litual  obser- 
vances, had  acquired  supreme  power  over  all  this  lower  v/orld, 
and  brought  the  gods  themselves  to  tremble  for  tlieir  independ- 
ence. His  son,  Arvalan,  the  heir-apparent  to  all  his  power 
znd  wickedness,  had  offered  violence  to  Kailyal,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  imperial  pa- 
lace ;  and  had  been  felled  to  the  earth,  and  slain,  by  the  avenging 
arm  of  her  father.  The  Poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
prince's  interment. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  books  or  sections.  The  first  of 
which  is  entitled,  *  The  Funeral ; '  and  contains  a  very  complete 
and  elaborate  picture  of  the  midnight  procession,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  dead  Atvalan  and  his  living  wives.  This  affords  a  very- 
good  specimen  both  of  tiie  author's  powers  of  picturesque  re- 
presentation, and  of  the  exhausting,  and  somewhat  oppressive, 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  his  details.  The  roofs  and  balco- 
nies crowded  with  spectators — the  interminable  line  of  smoking 
torches — the  splendid  palankins — the  music — the  shoutings-^tlie 
baldheaded  priests — -the  soldiers — the  mourning  sovereign — the 
funeral  pile — the  devoted  widow — the  dancing  and  the  blaze, 
are  all  described  at  full  length,  and  with  careful  and  repeated 
touches.  The  effect  is  undoubtedly  rich,  to  those  who  have  pa- 
tience to  go  through  with  it.  But,  to  many  readers,  it  will  prove 
very  fatiguing  ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  too  much,  to  fill  a  whole 
book  of  an  Epic  poem  with  the  description  of  a  burial, — without 
tlv;  relief  of  dialoguej  character,  or  action  of  any  s?rt. 
'■''■■-  •  The 
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^    The  Second  section  is  entitled  *  The  Curse  ;  *  and  begins,  rather 
m  a  starthng  manner,  with  a  colloquy  at  the  side  of  the  funeral 
pile,  between  the  dead  Arvalan  and  his  father.     The  young  gen- 
tleman complains  grievously  of  the  loss  of  his  body,  and  of  the 
piercing  irfiuences  of  the  air  on  his  naked  spirit.     The  omnipo- 
tent monarch  commands   the  elements  to  cease  from  troubling 
him,  and  promises  him  an  ample  revenge.     For  this  purpose,  he 
orders  the  peasant  and  his  daughter  to  be  brought  forward.     The 
former  obeys,  with  calm  resignation  ;  but  the  girl  clings  with  in- 
stinctive terror  to  a  wooden  image  of  her  favourite  goddess,  that 
happened  to  be  placed  hard-by,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  ;  and  while 
the  guards   are  struggling  to  tear  her  from  it,  a  part  of  the  bank 
gives  way — and  they  and  the  goddess  and  her  votary  are  all  plung- 
ed into  the  water.     Kehama  then  turns  to  the  father;   and,  sum- 
moning up  all  his  energies  of  power  and  of   malice  for  one  great 
effort,  pronounces  that   portentous  Curse,  from  which  this  won- 
derful work  of  Mr  Southey  takes  Its  denomination.     The  greater 
part  of  this   curse  would  appear  to  most  people,  we  believe,  as 
no  inconsiderable  blessing  \  since  it  charms  its  object  from  the  ef- 
fects of  wounds  and  violence — and  sickness,  infirmity,  and   old 
age — and  merely  dooms  him   not  to  be  wet  with  water,  nor  fan- 
ned with  wind — and  to  pass  his  days  without  sleep,  with  a  fire 
in  his  heart  and  in   his   brain.     We   did   not  intend  to  give  any 
extract,  in   this  short  view  of  the   sfory  ;    but  we  must  make 
one  exception,  we  believe,  for  the  sake  of  this  Curse,  which  is 
so  very  cardinal  a  point  in  the  whole  machinery.     We  suspect 
cur  readers  have  seldom  met  with  such  miserable  doggrel  ;  nor 
indeed  could   we  easily  find  a  better  specimen  of  those  terrible 
failures  to  which  Mr  S'-nithey  is  liable. 

*  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
*  From  sto?ie  and  from  tvooclf 

From  fire  and  from  flood. 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beasts  of  blood  : 
From  Sickness  1  charm  thee. 
And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine. 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 
And  know  tliee  and  fly  thee  ; 
And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee, 
And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee  : 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Deadi 
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To  release  thee,  in  vain  ; 

Thou  shak  live  in  thy  piin. 

While  Kfhama  shall  reign. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain  ; 

And  Sleep  shall  fibey  me. 

And  visit  thee  never, 
And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever. '  p.  18,  19. 
With  this  curse,  how  ver,  sucii  as  it  is,  L.idurlad,  (for  that  33 
his  name)  having  only  laid  his  account  for  death  by  torture,  is  quite 
horrt't- struck  ;  and  wandtts  away,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Section,  entitled  *  the  Recovery;'  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  silent  consternation.  About  sunrise,  he  sees  something  float- 
ing in  'he  stream  ;  and  by  and  by  recognizes  a  woman  clinging 
to  a  wooden  image, — suspects  it  may  be  his  daughter, — rushes  in, 
— and,  by  the  powerful  protection  of  the  curse,  v/alks  dry  through 
the  roaring  flood,  and  bears  her  to  the  shore.  There  is  then  a 
verv  preny  account  of  her  restoration,  though  qui-e  minute  e- 
nough  to  do  credit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Humane  Society;  and 
a  communication  of  his  strange  destiny,  to  the  full  as  outrageous- 
ly bad  as  the  sentence  itself.  We  doubt  greatly,  wliether  any  of 
our  re^iders  ever  saw  any  thing  so  pitiful  as  the  following  attempt 
at  terrible  subl'mitv  and  nnvehy. 

*  The  winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me  ; 
The  rains  and  dews  must  never  fall  on  me  ; 
Water  must  mock  my  thirst  and  shrink  from  me  j 
The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me  ; 
Sleep,  blessed  Sleep  !   must  never  light  on  me  ; 
And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  me ; 
And  never,  never  set  Ladurlad  free. '     p.  27. 
Kailyal,  however,  is  so  much  shocked  at  this  direful  sentence^ 
that  she  refuses  to  give  credit  to  it;    till,  looking   down  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  she  finds  ti)at  the  curse  had   had   an   operation 
even  more  powerful  than  we  should  have  expected — having  kept 
not  only  his  person,  bur  his  garments,  comfortably  dry. 

'  O  misery  !  she  cried. 

He  bore  me  from  the  river  depth,  and  yet — 
His  garment  is  not  wet !  * 
The  Fourth  Canto  is  called  '  she  Departure, '  and  helps  the  sto- 
ry but  little  forward.  The  father  and  daughter  lye  in  listless  snd 
silent  agony,  almost  all  day.  At  last,  the  former,  rot  satisfied  with 
the  f  xneriment  of  the  dry  coat,  steps  down  to  the  river  ro  ascer- 
tain whether  the  water  re<dly  would  not  touch  him  ;  and  is  again 
thunderstruck  to  ^nd,  that  it  recedes  round  his  dry  hand.  Kail- 
jal  then  bethinks  her  of  the  services  of  the  wooden  goddess  j  ?.nd, 

aftf  r 
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after  expressing  her  gratitude  In  some  very  S'.vcet  and  innocent 
verses,  erects  the  image  on  the  bank,  and  leads  her  father  further 
off  from  the  residence  of  their  omnipotent  oppressor. 

The  Fifth  Section,  entitled  *  the  Separation, '  is  a  little  more 
progressive.  The  wretched  pair  lye  down  under  a  tree  for  the 
night.  Ladurlad,  breathing  regularly  in  silent  agony,  appears  to 
his  daughter  to  sleep  ;  and  she,  after  a  long  contest  with  filial 
anxiety,  very  sweetly  described,  yields  at  last  to  the  pressure  of 
fatigue,  and  sinks  into  slumber  herself.  Her  father,  anxious  to 
spare  her  the  spectacle  of  his  incurable  misery,  seizes  this  mo- 
ment to  escape  from  her  vigilant  love, — slips  his  head  from  her  lap, 
and  runs  off.  She  awakes  with  the  motion,  and  runs  frantic  af- 
ter him  through  the  dark  wood.  She  is  here  met  by  the  ghost, 
cr  rather  by  a  new  incarnation,  of  the  detested  Arvalan,  who 
chases  her  to  some  distance,  when  she  flies  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
good  quiet  god,  called  Pollear,  whose  statue,  in  the  shape  of  an 
elephant,  stood  by  the  wayside.  Arvalan,  impiously  following 
to  seize  the  maid  *  with  fleshly  arm, '  as  Mr  Southey  has  it,  at 
the  altar,  is  seized  by  the  indiguant  statue,  and  tossed  into  the 
heart  of  the  wood.  The  maid,  rushing  on  in  agony  of  fear, 
stumbles  against  the  root  of  a  manchineal  tree,  and  falls  senseless 
under  its  deadly  shade. 

The  Sixth  Canto,  called  *  Casyapa,  *  is  the  first  that  introduces 
the  superhuman  agents,  and  must  be  admitted  to  present  us  with 
come  new  and  very  eloquent  description.  One  of  the  pure  spi- 
rits termed  Gletidoveers  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  floating  near 
the  earth,  in  the  sweet  moonlight  of  that  evening,  discovers  the 
prostrate  maiden,  and  bears  her  in  his  arms  up  to  Mount  Hima- 
koot,  where  old  Casyapa,  the  sire  of  gods,  dwells  by  the  spring 
of  the  Ganges.  The  pitying  spirit  is  here  informed  by  the  an- 
tient  divinity,  of  the  rage  and  the  power  of  Kehama.  A  verv 
beautiful  description  is  given  of  Kailyal's  revival  by  the  side  of  the 
holy  fountain,  and  of  the  heroic  pity  by  which  the  Glendoveer  is 
roused  to  defy  the  rage  of  the  omnipotent  Kehama  in  her  behalf. 
He  calls  to  him,  therefore,  a  ship  of  heaven,  and  embarks  in  it 
with  her  for  the  Sworga,  or  lowest  heaven  of  their  mytliblogy. 

*  Tiie  Swerga  '  gives  its  name  to  the  Seventh  section  •,  wlilch 
opens  with  an  eles:*3nt  and  fanciful  description  of  t.he  ship  of 
heaven,,  shaped  like  a  shell,  rigged  v,^ith  a  rainbo'jy'  bending  in 
one  fine  sweep  from  end  to  end,  coloured  like  the  green  light 
of  evening,  and  holding  its  noiseless  way  through  air  and  sun- 
shine with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This,  which  is  long  enough 
for  most  readers,  is  followed  v/ith  another  still  longer,  of  the 
wings  of  the  Glendoveer,  which  were  leathery,  it  seems,  like 
the  bat's,  without  feathers,  very  transparent,  coloured  like  good 

port 
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port  wine,  divided  into  compartonents  Ly  fibres  of  pKant  bone  of 
a  silver  hue,  and  folding  up,  when  his  Hying  was  over,  into  the 
form  of  a  very  becoining  drapery.  After  sporting  through  five 
pages  with  these  redundant  description?,  Mr  Southey  lands  his 
voyagers  at  the  Swerga,  which  is  described  with  still  more  extra- 
vagant luxuriance,  both  of  language  and  of  fancy.  A  huge  tree 
on  the  midland  height,  drops  diamond  water  from  every  leaf,  and 
feeds  a  thousand  riJIs  that  collect  into  rivers,  and  spread  inta 
lakes  among  bowers  of  bliss.  Upon  these  blue  lakes,  as  a  floor,, 
the  palace  of  Indra  is  reared — of  clouds,  and  fire,  and  water,  and 
pieces  of  rainbow; — pillars  of  cloud,  with  capitals  of  fire,  being 
arched  over  v/ith  rainbow, — .^.nd  spires  and  pinnacles  of  ilame  sup= 
porting  cupolas  of  water.  Indra,  however,  gives  the  Glendo- 
veer  as  little  comfort  as  old  Casyapa.  He,  too,  is  unable  to  con- 
troul,  and  afraid  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  terrible  Kehama  •,  and 
as  no  mortal  being  can  inhabit  the  ethereal  bowers  of  the  Swerga, 
it  is  doomed  that  Knilyal  must  be  conveyed  back  to  earth,  and 
placed  agair.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mcru,  beside  the  fountains 
of  the  Ganges.  She  prays,  v/ith  sweet  filial  devotion,  to  be  con-' 
ducted  again  to  her  father. 

In  the  Eighth  canto,  entitled,  *  The  Sacrifice, '  we  return  to 
earth,  and  Kehama  % — and  meet  again  v/ith-  new  failures  and  fall- 
ings off  on  the  part  of  Mr  Southey.  The  sacrifice  which  is  to 
give  the  impious  sovereign  the  dominion  of  the  Swerga,  consists' 
in  the  immolation  of  a  wild  horse,  upon  which  no  man  has  ever 
laid  his  hand  j — and  many  thousand  guards  surround  him,  to 
keep  oir  the  profane  touch.  When  the  moment  has  arrived,  Ke- 
hama rises  to  strike  the  fatal  blow, —  when  a  man  rushes  wildly 
forv/ard,  and,  in  spite  of  the  arrows  and  javelins  that  fall  like  hail 
around  him,  lays  his  hand  on  the  devoted  steed,  and  destroys  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  ceremony.  Kehama  recognises  the  victini; 
of  his  curse,  in  this  bold  and  invuiflerable  delinquent; — and  re- 
fusing him  the  death  to  v.-hich  he  eagerly  offers  himself,  sends 
him  back  to  his  wanderings  j — but  at  the  same  time  orders  the 
v/hole  vast  array  of  liis  guards  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  for  no£ 
having  done  impossibilities,  by  stopping  him  in  his  approach  ;— > 
.20  ten  thousand  horsemen  galicp  in,  and  quietly  cut  down  ten 
thousand  infantry  \  This  tamc-rold  butchery,  instead  of  being 
impressive  or  terrible,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ; — and  the  whole 
canto,  indeed,  though  indicating  very  great  talents,  is  heavy,  tedi» 
ous  and  preposterous. 

The  next,  v/hich  is  called  *  The  Home- scene,  ^  is  of  a  mixed 
character.  Ladurlad  wanders  to  his  own  happy  home, — and  sur- 
veys, in  mute  despair,  the  overblown  flowers  of  his  garden, — ► 
the  garlands  Vt'ithered  on  the  brows  of  his  household  gods, — ihe 
peac:;cV3  Yccri*ig  their  glittering  necks,   in  expectation  of  the 
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•wonted  meal  from  his  .^.and,-~and  the  wild- grown  marriage  bower^ 
which  his  widowed  hand?  had  been  used  to  deck  with  such 
moarnful  assidu'ty.  All  thu  is  described  beautifully, — as  well 
as  the  listless  tenderness  of  sorrow  with  which  the  deserted  scene 
js  contemplated,  and  the  soorhing  feelings  of  deTotion  that  arise 
from  this  softened  form  of  pfflictton.  But  Mr  8outhey  mars  all 
agnn,  by  bringing  in  the  disgusting  form  of  Arvalan ; — and  then 
follows  nothing  but  d'Sgustand  failure,  and  cold  and  impotent  ex- 
traviigance.  This  amiable  person,  of  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  v/hether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  mnieri^l  or  spiritual,  through- 
out the  poem,  shows  his  ugly  hcc  from  the  srky, — and  grins  so 
provokingly  at  Ladurlad,  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  already  suf- 
fered, he  takf  s  up  a  stick  to  belabour  him,  when  the  dead  ra- 
visher  gathers  you  a  handful  of  sunbeams,  and  points  them  at 
his  opponent.  Kch;mva's  rurse,  however,  en.tb!es  him  to  set  fire 
at  defiance  ; — but  the  stick  in  his  hand  is  imi  tediatejy  reduced  to 
"white  ;ishes  f  The  m.ischievcus  spectre  thrm  blows  up  the  hot 
sand  upon  his  unhi^ppy  victim  ;  and,  as  Mr  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  fills  and  chokes  up  his  mouth,  nose,  ears  and  eyes, 
with  the  drifting  shower.  While  the  poor  man  is  reeling  about 
iri  this  sandy  tornado,  the  G'endoveer  whips  down  most  oppor- 
tunely from  the  sky,  i.ndhews  the  dead  Arvalan  to  pieces  with  his 
sword  J  —and  then  turning  the  heavenly  ship  a  little  from  its  course, 
lays  the  entranced  father  beside  his  daughter,  and  sails  away  with 
them  for  Mount  Meru. 

The  Tenth  section  begins  with  Sapphics  addressed  to  this  ves- 
sel, and  a  df-scription  of  the  blessed  sanctuary  to  which  it  con- 
Teyed  those  high-fated  mortals.  The  description  is  verbose,  and 
not  very  intelligible  ; — but  there  are  some  tender  and  poetical 
lines,  expressive  f  the  calm  and  Innocent  delight  that  awaited 
them  in  this  divine  retreat, — where  Kailyal.  meets  the  spirit  of 
her  dead  mother,  and  the  Gleodoveer  sports  with  his  fair  prote^ 
gee  in  all  the  playfulness  of  ethereal  infancy.  It  is  quite  plain  to 
the  reader,  that  the  mortal  and  immortal  have  a  decided  pm^ 
iJuait  for  each  other,  as  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  indeed,  abundantly 
proves  :  liowever,  the  author  thinks  proper  positively  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it  at  this  period, — and  brings  in  the  Indian  Cupid 
riding  on  a  lory,  to  shoot  vainly  at  them  with  a  bow  of  sugar- 
cane strung  with  a  row  of  living  bees.  This  section  contains 
more  childishness  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed  ; — and  is  full  of 
namby-pamby  and  affectation,  intermixed  with  a  son  of  amiable 
and  pretty  silliness. 

The  next  is  more  entirely  disagreeable.  It  Is  entitled  *  The 
Enchantress,'  and  contains  a  long  disgusting  account  of  a  v.'itchj 
to  whom  Arvalan  repaired  for  aid  and  counsel  in  his  distresses  :, 
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and  of  her  jgetting  him  a  suit  of  armour,  and  sending  him  off  m 
her  chariot,  to  invade  the  blessed  family  on  Mount  Meru,  The 
device  v/hich  she  employs  to  find  out  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  and  contemptible  extravagance  iu 
the  whole  poem.  Her  own  eyes  being  bad,  she  calls  her  attend- 
ant spirits  to  bring  in  *  a  globe  of  liquid  chrystal,  as  black  as  jet; ' — > 
to  make  which,  we  are  literally  and  distinctly  told,  that  she  had  tak- 
en out  the  sight  from  a  thousand  eyes,  and  hieadcd  it  into  this  ma- 
gical organ  ! — by  looking  through  which,  she  immediately  disco- 
vers Kailyal's  bower  of  bliss  on  Mount  Meru.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  unhappy  Arvalan  is  not  very  intelligibly  narrated.  He  sets 
out  gallantly  in  a  car  drawn  by  dragons,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  ail  champions  equipped  by  enchanters, -—and  gets 
very  near  the  habitation  of  his  victims,  wlien  his  chariot  and 
steeds  are  very  conveniently  drawn  aside  by  *  all-commanding  Na- 
ture ! '  and  dashed  upon  certain  adamantine  rocks,  from  which 
tlie  wicked  prince  falls  battered  down  into  an  ice- rift,  ten  ihou= 
;^,ind  miles  below,  where  he  is  jammed  in,  and  left  to  hovvlj  un- 
pitied  and  unheard. 

The  succeeding  section  is  not  much  better.  It  is  called  *  Tlie 
Sacrifice  completed, '  and  contains  a  dull  and  noisy  account  oi: 
the  evacuation  of  the  Swerga  by  Indra  and  his  attendant  spirits^ 
in  consequence  of  Kehama  havmg  got  another  wild  and  un- 
touched horse  within  the  reach  of  his  axe.  The  affrighted  gods 
rake  ship  for  a  higher  heaven  5  but  call,  on  their  voyage,  to  ex- 
plain the  melancholy  cause  of  their  em.igration,  to  the  party  on. 
IMount  Meru,  and  to  apprise  the  unhappy  Ladurlad  and  his  daugh- 
ter (the  former  of  whom,  we  think,  might  have  bjfiied  the  sa- 
rifice  again)  that  they  must  return  within  the  sphere  of  the  ty- 
rant's power. 

The  Thirteenth  Canto,  entitled  *  the  Retreat, '  drops  these  de- 
voted victims  upon  the  lower  earth ;  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  sylvan  abode  in  which  they  resolved  to  av/ait  the  renewal  of 
iheir  trials.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole  poem.  There  is  a  fine  description  of  a  Banian  tree, 
and  of  the  rich  oriental  scenery  around  it ;  and  though  the  idea 
of  the  tyger  and  elephant  losing  their  fierceness  at  sight  of  the 
beauty  and  innocence  of  Kailval,  be  borrowed  from  the  lowest 
commonplaces  of  poetry,  yet  the  picture  of  their  homage  is  fi» 
siished  with  great  elegance  and  beauty, — as  well  as  that  oi"  the  pi- 
ous resignation  and  simple  occupations  of  her  who  receives  it. 
Having  '  fed  upon  heavenly  fare, '  as  Mr  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  she  had  been  converted,  by  a  process  somewhat  ana- 
i'.ogous  to  that  of  making  a  queen- bee,  into  a  creature  of  a  much 
fjigher  order  than  a  mere  peasant  girl ;  and  begins  to  be  familiar 
with  lofty  thoughts  and  imaginings, — though  she  cannot  repress 
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soms  womanish  and  ioverlike  fears  as  to  her  being  forgotten  by 
the  Glendoveer,  whieh  are  expressed  with  great  delicacy  and 
tenderness.  The  canto  ends  with  affected  and  disagreeable  abrupt- 
ness, by  suddenly  telling  us,  in  four  lines,  that  she  was  carried 
ofF  from  this  Jonely  retreat  by  a  band  of  wandering  priests,  who 
^ere  travelling  to  find  a  bride  for  Jaga  Naut,  the  idol  with  seven 

heads. 

The  Fourteenth  Section  is  named  after  this  captivating  deity; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obstreperous,  confusing,  and  disagreeable 
in  the  volume.  There  is  a  noisy  and  insupportably  tedious  de- 
scription cf  the  precession  of  the  giant  idol  in  his  chariot,  and  of 
the  shoutir.g,  dancing  and  singing,  with  which  his  nuptials  v/ith 
■Kailyai  are  celebrated.  Then  the  unhappy  victim  is  shut  up  in 
the  bridal. chamber,  and  sees  approaching  to  her  the  accursed  and 
incorrigible  Arvahn,  clothed,  as  usual,  in  the  borrowed  flesh  of 
man.  We  doubt  whether  the  pious  virgin  was  more  disgusted 
•than  most  of  Mr  Southey's  readers  will  be,  at  this  unpardonable 
intrusion.  However,  she  shrieks  lustily,  and  down  comes  tha 
faithful  Glendoveer,  who  dashes  her  unworthy  par.imour  to  pieces 
on  the  floor.  But,  at  this  instant,  his  amiable  friend  and  pro- 
curess, the  witch,  appears  with  a  legion  of  fiends,  who  seize  and 
pinion  the  Glendoveer,  while  she  patches  up  the  mangled  body  of 
her  favourite,  and  encourages  him  to  take  his  pleasure  (such  -is 
Mr  Southey's  style)  with  the  lady,  while  she  secures  his  rival  in 
the  antient  sepulchres  uader  the  ocean.  Kailyal  being  thus  lefc 
once  more  wiih  the  amorous  defunct,  takes  a  torch,  and  sets  fire 
to  the  curtains  ;  and,  while  her  lover  roars  with  the  scorching 
pain,  she  herself  is  rescued  by  her  father,  who  walks  unhurt 
through  the  fiamer,.  under  the  protection  of  his  Curse,  and  bears 
out  his  astonished  daughter. 

The  next  canto  is  called  *  the  city  of  Baly, '  and  abounds  in 
splendid  description,  and  the  brighter  fruits  of  a  poetical  imagi- 
nation. Balv,  we  learn,  was  a  mighty  monarch  of  former  days, 
who  built  a  superb  city  by  the  sea-shore,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Hell  j  upon  which  the  sea  rose,  and  overflowed 
his  earthly  city,  leaving  only  a  few  mouldering  towers  and  spires 
peering  above  its  lonely  waters.  Ladurlad  conjectures,  that  it  is 
in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  this  submarine  capital  that  the  witch  has 
deposited  the  captive  Glendoveer ;  and  being  gifted,  by  the  Curse, 
with  the  power  of  walking  under  water,  resolves  to  go  and  at- 
tempt his  deliverance.  The  appearance  of  the  city,  from  the 
sculptured  and  rocky  shore,  is  very  finely  described  ;  and  the  anxi- 
ous hope  with  which  his  lovely  daughter  sees  him  descend  into 
the  abyss,  and  waits  day  after  day,  v/ith  growing  terror,  on  the 
iiient  and  solitary  strand. 

The  following  section  Is  of  the  same  general  character.     It  i3 
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entitled  '  the  Antlent  Sepulchres,'  and  contains  the  accouat  of 
i^adurlad's  aquatic  adventure.  The  appearance  of  the  drowned 
city — its  sculptured  gateways,  and  palaces  and  temples,  and  lone- 
]y  streets  and  gardens,  all  thining  in  the  green  light  of  the  in- 
cumbent ocean — all  silent,  and  entire,  and  desolate — is  represent- 
ed with  great  power  of  colouring.  Ladurlad  wanders  long,  in 
astonishment,  through  this  portentous  scene  5  but  atlas^  descends 
into  the  arched  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  where,  by  the  light  of  a 
huge  carbuncle,  he  discovers  their  embalmed  bodies,  each  placed 
in  a  nich  on  his  chair  of  state  ;  and,  at  one  end,  the  unfortunate 
Glendoveer  chained  to  a  rock,  and  watched  by  a  huge  sea  monster 
with  *  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, '  triple  rows  of  teeth,  and  two 
long  sinuous  tails.  This  formidable  gtJardian  immediately  ilies 
upon  his  unexpected  visitor  :  but  his  life  had  been  charmed  from 
teeth  as  well  as  water ;  and  he  finds  he  can  make  no  impression 
upon  his  impassive  body.  Being  a  fish  of  conscience,  however, 
he  will  not  permit  him  to  rescue  his  prisoner,  but  holds  him  fast 
in  his  coils  ;  while  he,  in  return,  attempts  to  throttle  the  mon- 
ster, and  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp.  This  preposterous 
struggle  is  continued  for  no  less  than  seven  entire  days  5  at  the 
end  of  which,  the  monster  being  overcome  with  want  of  sleep, 
(a  necessity  from  which  also  the  Curse  has  dispensed  his  antago- 
nist), is  at  last  obliged  to  give  out,  and  fairly  gives  up  the  ghosts 
under  the  obstinate  harassment  of  his  enemy.  Ladurlad  then 
finds  an  old  sv.'ord,  with  wliich  he  hacks  a  while  at  the  Glendo^ 
veer's  fetters,  and  at  last  sets  him  free  ;  and  they  both  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  upper  light  of  day. 

The  Eighteenth  Canto  is  called  *  Baly, '  and  describes  the  re- 
union of  the  happy  family.  The  Baid  Baly,  it  seems,  had  annually- 
one  night  of  vacation  from  his  judicial  function  in  hell,  which  he 
employed  in  taking  a  cool  walk  ever  India,  and  revisiting  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  old  flooded  city.  By  great  good  luck,  the  night  on 
which  Ladurlad  emerged  with  the  Glendoveer  to  rejoin  h.is  daugh- 
ter, was  the  night  of  this  annual  promenade  ;  and  the  worthy  Baly 
was  consequently  a  vtritaess  of  their  encounter.  His  assistance,  as 
jt  turns  out,  was  highly  opportune;  for,  while  they  are  all  embracing 
In  speechless  joy,  the  loathr-ome  Arvalan  appears  *  in  fleshly  form," 
with  his  pati'oness  the  witch  ;  and  is  just  about  to  remaud  the  celes- 
tial rival  to  his  bonds,  when  the  good  judge  interposes, — collars 
the  impious  pair  with  irresistible  strength, — stam.ps  upon  the  earth, 
which  opens  beneath  him,  and  bears  down  the  guilty  beings  to 
his  own  realm  of  punishm.ent. 

The  next  canto  is  entitled  *  Kehama's  Descent ; ' — for  this  ten- 
der father,  having  heard  his  son's  shrieks  as  he  v/as  arrested,  rushes 
down  to  his  relief,  smoking,  as  Mr  Southey  assures  us,  with  very 
yage  and  resentment.     He  roars  to  Baly  to  deliver  up  h'S  victim  j 
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but  the  old  gentleman  answ^ers  from  the  cellarage,  that  the  Rnjah 
has  not  yet  won  the  dominion  of  Padalon,  and  that  his  habeas 
corpus  cannot  be  allowed  him.  The  almighty  Rajah  then  turns, 
with  softened  looks,  to  Kailyal ;  and  tells  her  that  it  is  doomed  by 
fate,  that  he  and  she  alone,  of  all  mortals,  shall  drink  together 
the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortalitv,  and  that  she  must  therefore  con- 
Sent  to  be  his  bride.  She  refuses,  with  expressions  of  disgust 
and  horror ;  and  he  soars  back  to  the  Swerga,  scattering  curses 
<jn  them  as  he  rose. 

The  next  canto,  entitled  *  Mount  Calasay,'  begins  well;  but  soon 
wanders  into  bombast,  extravagance,  and  mock  sublimity.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  Rajah's  farewel  curse  had  been,  to  crust  over  the  pure 
beauty  of  Kailyal  with  leprosy  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  representation  of  her  womanly  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  pain  at  the  thought  of  appearance  she  would  make  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Glendoveer,  gradually  giving  way  to  a  proud  reliance  on  her  in- 
ward merits  and  his  unchangeable  affection.  The  reader  is  then 
called  to  accompmy  the  said  Glendoveer  in  his  bald  attempt  to  reach 
the  inaccessible  throne  of  Seeva  the  Preserver,  to  whom  he  is  resolv- 
ed to  carry  the  tale  of  Kehama's  atrocities.  This  throne  was  en- 
shrined, it  seems,  in  such  immeasurable  distance,  that  Brama  and 
Vishnu  had  formerly  travelled  a  thousand  years  without  being  able 
to  reach  it :  but  the  Glendoveer,  borne  up  by  Faith,  arrives,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calasay, 
•which  is  a  silver  mountain  set  round  with  seven  ladders  ;  and, 
having  reached  the  summit,  he  finds  a  broad  table  of  gems, — a 
sacred  triangle,  and  a  rose, — and,  over  all,  a  silver  bell  self-sus- 
pended in  the  air, — but  no  life,  nor  sound,  nor  visible  presence. 
Overawed  and  confounded  by  the  holy  solitude  and  silence,  he 
prays  aloud  to  the  omnipresent  deity,  and  ventures  to  strike  the 
silver  bell ;  upon  which  the  table,  and  the  mountain  itself,  and  all 
the  mystic  scene,  vanish  av/ay  in  a  flood  of  intolerable  light ;  and, 
while  the  dazzled  angel  falls  headlong  from  the  giddy  height,  he 
hears  a  solemn  voice  direct  him  to  repair  to  the  throne  of  Yamen, 
(the  king  of  Padalon,  or  Hell),  aiid  there  await  the  end. 

The  'iVentieth  canto  is  entitled  *  The  Embarkation  •■, '  and  seta 
the  whole  pious  party  forward  on  thisi  desperate  voyage.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  scene  between  Kailyal  and  the  Glendoveer,  when 
she  first  meets  him  with  her  altered  form.  They  then  journey  to- 
gether to  the  end  of  the  world,  where  they  find  a  crazy  vessel  riding 
in  a  stormy  creek  that  opens  out  to  a  sea  overhung  with  impenetra- 
ble darkness,  step  aboard,  and  push  out  into  that  gloomy  ocean. 
'  The  next  section,  entitled  '  The  World's  End,  '  terminates  the 
voyage.  They  soon  shoot  across  the  zone  of  drakness  that  seem- 
ed to  bar  their  way,  and  emerge  into  a  softer  and  purer  light ; 
upon  entering  which,  Ladurlad  feels  the  burning  curse  departed 

from 
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from  his  heait  and  brain  ;  and  the  leprous  stain  falls  off  from  the 
bright  and  Wooming  beauties  of  Kailyal.  They  ti:en  reacli  a  le- 
vel belt  of  ice  that  bounds  the  tranquil  ocean  before  them  ;  and 
find  it  peopled  with  the  souls  of  departed  men,  proceeding  oa 
their  destined  way  to  the  throne  of  Yamen,  and  the  judgment- 
seat  cf  Ba!y.  The  plain  of  ice  is  bounded,  on  the  farther  side, 
by  a  broad  and  profound  giilph,  beyond  which  rise  the  rocky 
foundations  of  the  second  earth.  From  this  gulph  ascend,  every 
now  and  then,  the  ministering  spirits  of  Padalon,  who  seize  some 
©f  the  wandering  souls,  and  plunge  down  wi'.h  them  to  their  fi- 
nal audit.  Kailyal  trembles  with  horror  at  the  struggles  and  a- 
gonies  of  those  whom  conscious  guilt  forewarned  of  the  doom 
that  awaited  them  ;  but  the  Glendoveer  bids  her  be  of  good  com- 
fort ;  and,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  slioots  down  witli  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  The  fictions  of  this  Canto  are  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Dante ;  though  the  diction  is  infinitely  more 
ornate  and  verbose. 

The  Twenty-second  section,  entitled  *  The  Gate  cf  Padalon,  ^ 
Is  constructed  in  the  same  spirit.  Tlxere  is  a  description  cf  th^ 
economy  of  Padalon,  which  seems  borrowed  somewhat  too  faith- 
fully from  the  commonplace  Tartarus  cf  the  classics  ; — souls 
purging  oiF  their  guilt  in  fires — rebel  spirits  cursing,  and  calling 
on  Kehama — and  the  stern  police  of  the  place  growling,  and 
sweating,  and  scourging  them.  The  Glendoveer  brings  the 
maiden  to  the  southern  gate,  and  leaves  her  in  charge  of  the 
keeper,  till  he  ^oes  back  for  her  father^  He  then  explains  theit 
embassy  ;  and  the  guardian  of  the  way  orders  out  hi';  own  chariot, 
poised  upon  a  single  wheel  like  a  wheelbarrow,  wraps  the  whole 
party  in  magic  fire-proof  robes,  and  sets  them  on  the  way  to  th« 
central  city  of  Yamen. 

The  Twenty- third  canto  is  entitled*  Padalon;'  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  laborious  and  turgid,  though  adorned  with  some 
strong  painting.  After  passing  throu|ch  the  adamantine  portal, 
the  travellers  arrive  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  over  ni  hich 
there  is  no  bridge  but  one  narrow  rib  of  steel,  as  sharp  and  fine- 
as  the  edge  of  a  scymitar.  The  one-wheeled  car  rises  upon  this 
ticlclish  bridge,  and  rolls  steadily  over  the  red-quivering  aruj. 
Joud-tossing  ocean  beneath.  Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  anxL 
yndignified  than  the  scenes  they  witness  after  gaining  the  far- 
ther shore.  They  proceed  along  a  raised  causeway  ^  on  each 
side  of  which  are  erected  little  vaults  and  dungeons,  all  tenanted 
t)y  tormented  souls,  and  each  supplied  with  a  sluice  from  the  fiery 
sea,  to  keep  their  torments  fresh  and  active.  Nothing  is  jieaid 
on  all  hands  but  the  old  Tartarean  noises,  of  chains,  lashes,  ham- 
aaers,  groans  and  execrations ;  and  nothing  seen  but  exccution- 
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crs  ad  ministering  different  forms  of  damnation.  The  city,  how- 
ever, is  bulk  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  shines  with  a  light  bright- 
er than  the  midday  sun.  It  is  approached  by  eight  brazen 
brido;es  crossing  the  fiery  river  by  which  it  is  surrounded  \  and 
in  the  centre  is  the  Palace  of  Yamen,  in  the  vestibule  of  which 
he  sits  along  with  Baly,  and  before  them  a  vacant  throne  of 
gold,  supported  at  three  of  its  corners  by  three  living,  but  red- 
hot  human  figurps.  The  pious  visitants  do  homage  to  the  god,* 
who  accommodates  them  beside  him  ;  and  bids  them  wait  the 
fippro.iching  Ci'.tas.Tophe  in  patience. 

Tiie  last  Cuuo  is  entitled  *  The  Amreeta ;  '  and  opens  with 
the  dreaded  advent  of  Kehama  to  seize  the  throne  of  Padalon. 
The  voice  of  comm-md  and  of  lamentation  cease  together  at  his 
approach  ;  and  a  dread  and  awful  silence  keeps  the  whole  region 
in  suspense.  In  his  plan  for  the  assault  of  the  Diamond  city, 
Mr  Sourhey  certainly  outdoes  all  his  former  outdoings  ;  for  he 
makes  the  RHJah  divide,  or  rather  multiply,  himself,  into  cr^ht 
several  rajahs  of  the  same  form  and  rt-ality,  and  march  up  in 
this  manner,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  eight  gates  of  the  place, 
advance  through  the  streets,  and  meet  at  the  palace  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  battle  between  him  and  Yamen  is  pru(iently  enveloped 
in  darkness  :  but  Keliama  is  victorious,  and  the  rightful  sovereign 
prostrued  before  him.  The  victor  then  questions  the  burning 
supporters  of  the  throne,  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
doom,  and  say  they  wait  for  a  fourth,  of  equal  guilt,  to  com- 
plete their  number.  He  then  renews  his  proposals  to  Kailyal, 
which  are  again  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which,  he  calls  im- 
patiently for  the  Amreeia  cup  of  immortality  ;  and,  at  his  voice, 
a  huge  marble  tomb  opens,  and  discovers  a  giant-skeleton,  re- 
clining withltr,  v/ith  the  precious  cup  in  his  hand.  The  spectre 
rises  slowly,  and  presents  the  cup  to  Kehama,  saying  it  had  been 
doomed  from  eternity  for  him  only,  and  for  Kailyal,  of  all  the 
fhildre')  of  mankind.  The  impious  monarch  eagerly  quails  the 
poter.t  liquor;  but  instantly  feels  inexpressible  agony  shoot 
through,  all  his  veins  ;  and  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  doomed 
himself  to  an  immortality  of  insupportable  and  incurable  pain. 
His  body  immediately  becomes  red-hot ;  and,  urged  on  by  an  ir^ 
resistible  force,  he  moves  towards  the  golden  throne,  and  takes 
post  at  the  vacant  corner.  The  skeleton  then  presents  the  cup  to 
Kailyal,  who  drinks  with  pious  awe  and  holy  confidence.  That 
instant,  a  steam  of  divine  fragrance  arises  from  all  her  frame  ; 
and,  while  she  remains  entranced  in  rapture,  she  feels  all  that 
\vas  mortal  in  "her  melt  softly  away,  and  rises  incorruptible,  with- 
puc  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  She  now  rushes  into 
the  arms  of  her  faithful  Gleiidoveer — his  fitting  bride,  his  equal 
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in  pvirity  and  immortality.  Yamen  gives  them  his  benediction, 
and  directs  them  to  repair  to  their  bower  of  bliss  in  the  Swerga  j 
and,  when  he  sees  Kailyal  look  with  reluctiint  tenderness  and 
anxiety  en  her  father,  assures  her  that  she  shall  meet  with  him 
also  in  her  mother's  bower.  The  c?.x  then  bears  off  the  blessed 
pair ;  and  the  Lord  of  Death,  smiling  gently  on  Ladurlad  from 
his  golden  throne,  he  sinks,  like  a  child  ovexwearied  with  play,' 
into  a  soft  slumber  5  on  awakii\^  from  which,  he  f:nds  hinjself  a 
disembodied  spirit,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  blessed 
groves  of  the  Swerga. 

Such  is  the  faithful  outline,  and  such  the  principal  details  of 
this  singular  poem  :  of  the  fable  and  incidents  ci  which,  our 
readers  therefore  are  new  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves.  Our 
fault  to  it  is,  that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a  fairy  tale  for  chil- 
dren, and  not  of  an  Epic  poem  for  men  ;  and  that  the  fictions 
of  which  it  consists,  are  so  utterly  extravagant  as  to  lose  the 
power  even  of  producing  astonishment.  We  do  not  mean  to  de- 
ny, that  it  does  credit  to  Mr  Southcy's  powers  of  invention  ;  but 
if  we  are  once  dispensed  from  tlie  h:ws  of  probability,  the  task  of 
invention  is  not  very  difBcuit.  The  great  problem  is,  to  devise  inci- 
dents that  shall  be  new  and  striking,  and  yet  conformable,  in  their 
great  outlines,  to  truth  and  to  human  experience.  If  the  last 
condition  be  remitted,  fiction  is  an  art  of  very  vulgar  attain- 
ment. Who  looks  with  envy  upon  the  author  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen's adventures  ? 

But,  even  where  beautiful  description  and  striking  senti- 
ments are  interwoven  with  extravagant  fiction,  the  effect  of 
the  latter  ingredient  is  al""'Tys  debasing  and  unpleasant  : — 
And  there  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this,  independent  of 
the  painful  and  intense  feeling  cf  impossibility  tl.at  stands  con- 
stantly in  the  way  even  cf  ihe  most  momentary  iiiusicn.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  know  how  to  sympathize  with  persons 
placed  in  sitviations  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  when  we  are  once  famaiiarized  with  the  violation 
of  all  truth  and  probability,  we  cannot  easily  admdt  rh.at  any  thing 
th-e  poet  can  tell  us  is  sufficiently  wonderful  or  surprisirg.  If  he 
gives  us  a  giant  a  hundred  feet  high,  we  think  we  should  Jiave 
one  of  a  thousand  ; — if  his  hero  can  walk  in  the  water,  we  want 
him  also  to  fiy  in  the  air.  The  familiar  use  of  prodigies,  in  short, 
makes  us  impatient  of  any  ordinary  occurrences  ;■ — we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  any  difficulties  or  obstructions  arising  merely  from  the  laws 
cf  nature,  or  the  infirm.ity  of  human  nature ;  and  feel  it  as  a  sort 
of  stinginess  in  the  author,  when  he  allows  his  favourites  to  be 
embarrassed  for  want  of  a  miracle  or  an  angel. After  the  ab- 
stract we  have  made  of  the  story,  it  may  seem  very  unreasonable 
i^  CO^P'^in  of  Mr  Southey  for  net  giving  us  enough  of  wonders  ; 
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especlaiiy  when  it  iis  considered,  that,  in  order  to  oblige  us,  he 
has  made  one  individual  run  up  eight  streets  at  the  sanne  monnent 
of  time,  and  actually  accomplished  the  annihilation  of  space  and 
time  (p.  207),  for  the  sake  of  another  of  his  heroes.  Unreason- 
able, however,  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  think  that,  having  gone 
so  far,  he  ought  to  have  gone  still  farther  ;  and  that  his  poem,  con- 
sidered only  as  a  series  of  marvels,  is  greatly  inferior  to  many  other 
works  of  much  lower  pretension.  In  variety  and  novelty  of  won- 
ders, it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments ;  and  indicates  much  less  facility  of  invention  than  the  Fairy 
Tales  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton. 

Next  to  the  fable,  we  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
<iiction  and  versification  of  this  strange  poem,  before  laying  any 
specimens  of  it  before  our  readers. — The  diction  is  copious,  and 
flowing  and  varied, — though  always  diffuse,  often  affected,  and 
sometimes  very  prcvokingiy  debased  by  such  babyisms  as  *  Dear- 
est Dear,  ' — *  Maiden  mine,  '  and  the  other  offensive  blandish- 
ments of  Mr  Southey's  school. Of  the  versification,  we  can 

only  say,  that  it  is  stiil  more  ir»egular  than  that  of  Thalaba ;  or, 
at  least,  that  its  irregularity  is  more  conspicuous,  by  the  capri- 
cious alternation  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
currence of  the  rhymes  that  are  used.  Regularity,  we  confess, 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  versification  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  give  any  other  definition  of  a  metrical  work,  than  that  it 
as  divided  into  regular  portions  called  verses  ;  and  though  it  be 
very  true,  that  there  are  legitimate  verses  of  various  lengths  and 
constructions,  all  of  which  are  at  the  service  of  the  poet,  still  it 
seems  almost,  necessary  that  those  of  the  same  order  should  ei- 
ther be  repeated  in  sequence,  or  interposed  according  to  some 
regular  system,  in  order  to  give  us  that  perception  of  uniformity 
•which  seems  to  be  the  basis  pf  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
metrical  harmony. 

If  absolute  uniformity,  however,  be  thought  too  cloying— 
though  Homer  and  Milton  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  so — 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  poet  may  not  use  one  mea- 
?ire  in  one  canto  (or  in  one  page,  if  he  pleases)  and  another  in 
another  :  But,  to  mix  up  all  sorts  of  measures  in  every  canto, 
and  in  every  psge,  seems  really  to  be  defeating  the  very  purpose 
of  writing  in  verse  at  all ;  and  cannot  fail  to  perplex  the  reader 
■with  a  perpetual  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment. 

The  only  apology  that  could  be  offered  for  great  irregula- 
lity  of  me^.sure,  would  be,  exquisite  propriety  of  diction.  It? 
order  to  ke^p  ^i?  his  lines  up  to  one  standard,  a  poet  may 
sometimes  be  obliged  to  leave  out  an  Imprccislve  word,  or  to  in- 
sert a  weak  or  reritindant  one  ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  of  sliort- 
gning  or  varying  his  measure,  so  as  to  suit  it  exactly  to  the  very 
'"  '"  '      •  best 
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best  selection  of  expressions  that  the  language  could  afford,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  should  have,  on  the  whole,  a  more  per- 
fect composition,  or  at  least  a  composition  that  more  tlian  com- 
pensated for  the  irregularity  of  its  metre,  by  the  beauty  and  force  of 
its  diction.  Plausible,  however,  as  such  a  notion  may  appear,  v-ia 
suspect  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  answer  even  in  more  scrupu- 
lous hands  than  those  of  Mr  Southey.  The  license  which  was 
conceded  as  an  encouragement  to  extraordinary  diligence,  would 
soon  come  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  mere  indolence ; 
and,  instead  of  being  used  only  to  supply  the  unavoidable  defects  of 
the  language,  would  be  familiarly  resorted  to,  when  the  only  defect 
was  in  the  author.  But,  however  this  may  be  in  theory,  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  even  Mr  Southey's  greatest  admirers  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  entitled  to  make  use  of 
thh  apology.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  irregularity  of 
his  vert>e,  his  diction  is  the  least  compact,  select,  or  elaborate,  of 
any  with  which  wc  are  acquainted.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degref,  loose  and  verbose,  and  neglected  ;  and  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  measure  seem  to  be  far  more  frequently  adopted, 
because  they  enabled  him  to  employ  the  first  unweighed  expres- 
sion that  occurred  to  him,  than  because  they  afforded  the  only- 
perfect  vehicle  for  phrases  too  precious  to  be  altered. 

We  have  another  fault  to  Mr  Southey's  versification  in  this 
Foem,  besides  its  irregularity.  He  has  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  unharmonious  metres  ;  and  combined  them  very  unhar- 
moniously.  Instead  of  the  firm  march  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic 
measures,  for  which  alone  our  language  seems  to  be  adapted,  we 
have  (besides  the  poor  pedantry  of  Sapphics  and  Dactylics)  a  great 
variety  of  tottering  and  slovenly  measures,  that  were  either  never  in- 
troduced into  English  poetry,  or  have  been  long  discarded  from  if, 

from  experience  of  their  unfitness  for  the  service.- In  the  very 

beginning  of  the  Poem,  for  example,  we  have  a  series  of  such 
verses  as  these. 

*  Ke  moves — he  nods  his  head, 

But  the  morion  comes  from  the  bearers'  tread, 

As  the  body  borne  aloft  in  state, 
Sw^ays  v»ith  the  impulse  of  its  ovim  dead  weight.  * 
And  a  little  after — 

*  By  this  in  the  Orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day — Lo  i   what  is  yonder  in  the  stream  ? ' — 
There  Is  great  choice,  indeed,  ot  such  passages  throughout  th© 
T/ork. 

•  A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain 
And  nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain.  ' 


-^  As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose. 
Over  the  forest  liurl'd  him  all  abroad.  * 


^  Thereat 
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*  Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still ; 
The  Elements  ceased  their  influences  ;  the  Hours 
Stopt  on  the  Eternal  round  :   Motion  and  breath, 
Time,  change,  and  life  and  death.  * 


«  It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there. 


'  And  hated  women  because  they  were  loved.  ' 

«  O  silent  Night !  how  have  they  startled  thee 
Witli  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare  !  ' 

*  Never  before 
Had  Kailyal  watch'd  it  so  impatiently, 
Never  so  eagerly  had  hop'd  before, 
As  now  when  she  believ'dj  and  said,  all  hope  was  o'er, 

*  Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood, 
In  that  wild  solitude, 
Baly  from  his  invisibility 
Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe ; 
Eut  that,   in  uie  air  beside  her,  he  espied 
Two  Powers  of  Evil. '     p.  189,  190. 


''  And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth. 
Daughter  of  Earth. ' 


<  Where  in  his  antient  and  august  abodes, 
There  dwelt  old  Casyapo,  the  sire  of  gods.  *  - 

"  We  do  not  knov/  whether  its  versification  be  the  worst  fault  of  1 

tlie  following  very  affected  passage  ; — but  it  is  extremely  offen-  | 

!iive  to  our  ears.     ^  , 

'  But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name. 

From  all  that  countless  rout :  j 

Arvalan  !  Arvalan  !  I 

Arvalan  !  Arvalan  ! 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  !     The  overpowering  sound, 

,Vi'om  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about,  \ 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round.  *  | 

*  And  now  at  once  they  shout 
Arvalan  !  Arvalan  ! 
With  quick  rebound  of  sound, 
All  in  accordant  cry, 
Arvalan  !  Arvalan  ! '    p.  3,  4.  ^' 

The 
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The  following,  we  think,  is  equally  detestable,  in  rythm,  style 
and  conception. 

*  Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 
Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine  ? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high, . . 
Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swerga  resign, . . 
Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread  ? 
Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not,  Monarch  divine, 
How  many  a  day  to  Seeva's  shrine 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  ? 
Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled, '  &c, 

*  O  day  of  woe  !   above,  below. 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign  ! 

Thou  tremblest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain  ! 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power  i 

But. where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour, 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? '     p.  74,  75. 

Neither  have  we  more  toleration  for  such  harsh  and  noisy  bom- 
bast as  the  following. 

'  And  all  around,  behind,  before, 
Tiie  bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout. 
With  frantic  shout,  and  deafening  roar, 
Tossing  the  torches'  flames  about. 
And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  are  there. 
And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blare  ; 
And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread, 
To  stun  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 
The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  broke. 
And  the  eyelids  drop  at  the  weight  of  its  stroke. 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fast. 
But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast. '     p.  I4S. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  poem  is  written  in  verses  as  loose  and 
unsteady  as  this  ; — though  there  is  great  variety  in  their  kinds  of 
badness.  The  passage  which  follows  is  pure  childishness  and 
ging-song. 

*  O  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter  1 
The  etherial  gales  his  agony  aslake, 
His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek. 

His  hand  is  in  the  water  ; 
The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest, 
Oh  joy  !  .  .  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 
Beyond  Kehama's  sway. 
His  Curse  extends  not  here  ;  his  pains  have  past  away. 

*  O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter  ! 
Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

^^  Wh^t! 
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What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defird 
The  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 
Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smil'd 
Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child  ; 
Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  ly, 
Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 
And  rippled  round  melodiously. 
And  roU'd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. ' 

*  Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth  ! 
Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth  ; 
But  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower 
From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 
Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 
O  blessed,  blessed  company  ! 
When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 
And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet. 
And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; . . 
O  blessed,  blessed  company!  '     p.  lOi. 

It  IS  not  fair,  however,  either  to  our  readers  or  to  !Mr  Southey, 
to  extract  such  passages.     The  following  account  of  the  burning 
of  Arvalan's  young  widow,  though  defaced  with  ?.  good  deal  of 
affectation,  is  powerfully  executed,  and  makes  full  as  striking  a 
picture  as  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
*  Woe  !  woe  !  Nealliny, 
The  young  Nealliny  ! 
They  strip  her  ornaments  away. 
Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  zone ; 
Around  her  neck  they  leave 
The  marriage  knot  alone, . . . 
That  marriage  band,  which  when 
Yon  waning  momi  was  young. 
Around  her  virgin  neck 
With  bridal  joy  v^^as  hung. 
Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death, 
Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 
O  sight  of  misery  ! 
You  cannot  hear  her  cries, ...  all  other  sound 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd ;  . . . 
But  in  her  face  you  see 
The  supplication  and  the  agony, . . . 
^ee  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life ; 
Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 
'Upwards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread, ...     p.  8,  9. 

The 
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The  following  picture  of  morning,  is  also  sketched  with  bright 
and  transparent  colours.  It  relates  to  Kailyal  and  her  father,  af- 
ter he  had  saved  her  from  the  flood. 

'  The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way, 
With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay  j 
For  every  herb  and  flower 
Was  fresh  and  fragrant  v;ith  the  early  dew. 
Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour. 
And  the  cool  gale  of  morning  as  it  blew. 
Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power, 
RufHlng  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream. 
Swept  o'er  the  moisten'd  sand,  and  rais'd  no  shower. 
Telling  their  tale  of  love. 
The  boatman  thought  they  lay 
At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  i  *     p.  28,  29. 
The  evening  scene  is  also  very  sweetly  drawn, — and  with  th© 
same  fidelity  to  Eastern  costume. 

*  Evening  comes  on  :  arising  from  the  stream. 

Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 

And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam. 

His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 

The  watchman,  at  the  wish'd  approach  of  night, 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day, 
To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey. 
With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height. 
Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 
Hark  !  at  the  Golden  Palaces, 
The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 
For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 
Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day. 
Like  thunder  far  away. '     p.  35,  36. 
The  awaking  of  Kailyal,  too,  when  first  borne,  in  her  swoon, 
to  the  spring   of  the   Ganges,   is  very  beautifully   represented. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  to  us  peculiarly  sweet  and  melodious., 
*  The  waters  of  the  holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play  ; 
They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing. 
Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 
As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 
The  holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 
The  Tree  of  Life  which  o'er  her  spread. 
Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head. 
And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing  ; 
And  her  heart-blood  at  evejy  brc^rh. 
Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death. 
Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 
Sehold  her  bcautiiul  in  her  repose^ 
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A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her  dark-brown  cheek  ; 

And  lo  !  her  eyes  unclose, 
Dark  as  tl;!e  depth  of  Ganges'  spring  profound^ 
When  night  hangs  over  it, 
Bright  as  the  moon's  refulgent  beam, 
That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. '     p.  5i,  55. 
Her  first  interview  with  the  spirit  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  lost  ill  infancy,  is  described  with   the  same   tenderness  arid  I 

truth  of  feeling.    'The  langu.ig^  (and  rhis  is  no  light  praise)  is-  ! 

like  the  finest  parts  of  Mr  Wordsworth's. 

*  The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey'd  ; 
Wistful  she  gaz'd,  and  knew  her  not  j 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd  . 

A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought,  ■ 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot. 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring,  ; 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 
Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 
With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 
She  stretch'd  her  hands  imploringly, 
As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 
Yet  fear'd  to  meet  tlie  wish'd  embrace, 
At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest. '     p.  99. 
The  passage  that  follows  is  an  imitation,  almost  equally  G<ifi* 
cessful,  of  the  moralizing  style  of  Walter  Scott. 

*  They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die* 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell  ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  3 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth, 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth  j 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceiv'd,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
Oh  1   when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe,  the  vv-atchful  night. 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 
An  over-payment  of  delight  ? '     p.  100,  lOL 
There  is  no  finer  description,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  poemj 
than  that  of  the  antient  city  of  JBaly,  showing  its  silent  turrets 
above  the  sunounding  sea. 

3  «  Thes^ 
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*  Their  golden  summits,  in  the  noon-day  light, 
Shone  o'er  the  dark  green  deep  that  roll'd  between  ; 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea, .  .  a  mournful  sight ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 
What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wavii 
Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 
Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 
And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 
Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane 
Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 
That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain^ 

In  solitude  the  antient  temples  stood. 
Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song. 
And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude ; 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along. 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood, 

Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores  ; 

Or,  visiting  their  solitary  caves, 

The  lonely  sound  of  Winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  m.clancholy  waves.  '     p.  162. 
The  picture  is  still  finer,  when  Ladurlad  descends   to  the  hH" 
Tied  city  j — and  evinces  great  power,  both  of  fancy  and  of  expres- 
sion, though  infected  vvith  many  faults  of  taste  and  of  manner, 

*  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore, 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited  ; 
Those  streets  which  never  more 
A  human  foot  shall  tread, 
Ladurlad  trod.     In  sun-light,  and  sea-green, 
The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 
Seem'd  rear'd  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods. 
How  silent  and  hov/  beautiful  they  stand. 
Like  things  of  Nature  !  the  eternal  rocks 
Themselves  not  firmer.     Neither  hath  the  sand 
Drifted  within  their  gates,  and  clioak'd  their  doors, 
Nor  slime  defil'd  their  pavements  and  their  floors. ' — ■ 

*  And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fane 
Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  av.'ful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  garden  spread  around. 
Fair  garden,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green, 
Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were  founds 
And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen.  ' — 

*  It  was  a  garden  still  beyond  all  price. 
Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise  ; 

Fer  where  the  miglity  Ocean  could  not  spare. 
There  Jiad  he,  with  his  ov/n  creation, 

Scu-ht 
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Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation. 
And  here  were  coral  bowers. 
And  grots  of  madrepores, 
And  banks  of  spunge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 
As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 
Whereon  the  Wood-Nymphs  lie 
Their  languid  limbs  in  summer's  sultry  hours.  '-= 

*  And  arborets  of  jointed  stone  were  there, 
And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm's  thread  ; 

Yea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid's  golden  hair 
Upon  the  waves  dispread  : 
Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 
Rais'd  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue. 
Like  streamers  wide  out-flowing. ' — ■ 

*  The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceas'd  to  flow. 
And,  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Seuj 
There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight. 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air, 
Above  Ladurlad  flying. 
Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair. 
Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying. 
They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there  ; 
And  now  upon  those  little  wings. 
As  if  to  dare  forbidden  tilings, 
With  wilful  purpose  bent. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
They  dash  across,  and  to  and  fro. 
In  rapid  glance  like  lightning  go 
Through  that  unwonted  element. '     p.  170 — 174. 
The  following  description  is  in  a  very  different  style,  though 
not  less  perfect  in  its  kind. 

*  'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree ; 
"Far  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spre^id, 
I-'ifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head  j 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot, 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  grounds 
'•Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  wliich  crost  their  way, 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round. 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  % 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 
'Others  of  younger  growth,  uninav'd,  were  hung 
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Like  stone-drops  froni  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sij>ht:. 
Nor  wee  is  nor  briars  deform'd  the  natural  floor ; 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem-^  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.— 
Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon, 
Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  join'd, 
And  swell'd  the  passing  stream.      Like  burnish'd  steel 
Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  rsoo.^  ; 
And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play, 
Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then,  with  gleam 

Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  nom 
It  rippled  ;  and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride. 
In  gentlest  waving  rock'd,  froi.n  side  to  side  ; 
And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. '     p.  .1 33 — 5. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  may  now  wish  to  see  some  of  Mr  Sou- 

Shey's  liviiig  characters  ;  and  we  give  them   the  picture  of  KaiU 

yal's  retreat  In  the  forest,  after  her  sojourn  by  the  holy  fount  of 

die  Ganges. 

*  And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise, 
The  Maid,  as  with  an  Angel's  voice  of  song, 

Pour'd  her  melodious  lays 
Upon  the  gales  of  even, 
And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along, 
Mov'd,  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaveii} 
Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  father's  doting  eye, 

Kailyal  perform'd  the  customary  rite  ; 
He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while. 
Beheld  her,  and  approv'd  her  pious  toil. ' — 

*  He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour. 

Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice  ; 
An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or  rice. 
Flower-crown,  or  blood  ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued^ 
A  resolute,  uncouquer'd  fortitude, 
All  agony  represt,  a  will  resign'd. ' — 

*  Yea  all  around  was  hallowed  !     Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  entered  here. 
A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade  ; 
Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 
And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 
%JQL  xvir.  Ko,  Si.  G  g  Or 
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Or  with  arch'd  back  erect,  and  bending  head, 
And  eyes  half-clos'd  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand. 
Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake, 
And  canes  which  crackling  fill  before  his  way, 
And  tassel  grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 
O'ertopping  the  young  trees. 
On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 
His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 
Lo  !  from  his  trunk  upturn'd,  aloft  he  flings 
The  grateful  shower  ;  and  now 
Plucking  the  broad-leav'd  bough 
Of  yonder  plane,,  with  waving  motion  slow, 
Fanning  the  languid  air. 
He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 
But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight, 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops, 
From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch  drops, 
Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer  ; 
And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song. 
Entranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notcs> 
Till  his  strong  temples,  bath'd  witli  sudden  dews, 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse-  *  p.  136 — S, 
Redundant  and  overminute  as  these  descriptions  undoubtedly 
are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  they  are  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit,  and  expressed  in  the  genuine  language,  of  poetryo 
We  must  add  a  few  specimens  of  Mr  Southey's  delineations  of 
character  and  afFection. 

*  Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 
Said  she  aright  ?  and  had  the  Mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid, .  . 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

"With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire, 

As  vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when  rapt  above, 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 
Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high, 
Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek  ? 
'Tis  but  the  Eagle,  in  his  heavenly  height ; 
Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry, 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 
Then  languidly  averts  her  mournful  sight. 
Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh. 
Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nieh 

Which 
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Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night 
And  that  injurious  fear 
Which  ever,  as  it  riseth,  is  represt, 
Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast. 
That  she  no  more  sliall  see  the  Glendoveer  !  '     p.  141,  142o 
Her  emotions,  when  defaced  with  leprosy  by  the  wrarh  of  Ke- 
hama,  have  a  character  of  equal  tenderness,  and  greater  dignity- 
*  This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 
Half-shrinking  at  herself,  the  Maiden  thought. 
Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?     Oh  surely  not ! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 
Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality. 
Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within. 
Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  malady, 
And  undeform'd,  while  pure  and  free  from  sin. 
This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 
But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh  not  to  thine  !  '     p.  SOi,  205» 
There  is  something  very  sweet  and  touching  in  their  meeting 
after  this  disaster. 

*  Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge  I      So  having  said. 
One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 
Indignantly,  and  shook 
Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

O  Maid  of  soul  divine ! 
And  more  than  ever  dear, 
And  more  than  ever  mine. 
Replied  the  Glendoveer  : 
He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate. ' .     p.  214,  215. 

We  add  but  one  other  picture  of  her  piety  and  filial  devotion," 
*  O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 
O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore, 
The  virgin  cried  ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 
The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more, 
With  dance  and  song. 
Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  ! 
The  flowers  which  last  I  wreath'd  around  tliy  brow^ 
Are  withering  there  ;  and  never  now 
Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee. 
And  swimming  round  with  arms  outspread. 
Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head, 
In  dext'rous  dance  before  thee  ; 
Wliile  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 
My  father  sate  the  evening  rites  to  view,' 
And  blest  thy  name, — and  blest 

His  daughter  too. '     p.  33,  34o 
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*  And  turning  to  the  Image,  threw 
Her  grateful  arms  around  it,  .  .  .  It  was  thou 
Who  saved'st  me  from  the  stream  ! 
My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 
To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 
To  suffer  now,  .  .  .  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus !  '     p.  32^ 
And,  again,  when  they  are  sent  back  from  Mount  iVleru  to  wan- 
der on  the  earth— 

*  Thus  to  her  father  spake  the  imploring  Maid. 
Oh  !   by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 
Each  other,  and  shall  never  cease  to  bear,  .  . 
Oh  !  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shar'd, 
And  must  not  cease  to  share,  .  . 
One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour. 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe  ! 
Thou  hast  it  in  thy  power,  refuse  not  tliou 
The  only  comfort  now 
That  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 
Of  tenderness  and  soirow,  he  replied, 

O  best  belov'd,  and  to  be  loved  the  best 
Most  worthy,  .  .  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest. 
I  know  thy  wish  ;  and  let  what  will  betide. 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  t^gain. 
My  soul  is  strengthen'd  to  endure  its  pain  ; 
Be  thou,  In  all  my  wanderings,  still  rny  guide  ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  n\j  .'bufferings,  at  my  side. 

The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  impr»?st 

A  passionate  kiss  upon  her  father's  cheek. '    p.  132,  135» 

We  fear  we  have  already  extended  those  quotations  to  a  length 
which  our  unpoetical  readers  will  not  easily  forgive;  but  we 
muGt  add  the  following  passage,  in  which  Mr  Southcy  throws 
all  the  brightness  of  original  poetry  upon  the  old  obssical  notion 
©f  the  souls  of  infants  being  stationed  in  the  outbkirts  of  the 
Elysian  world. 

*  Innocent  Souls !  thus  set  so  early  free 
From  sin  and  sorrow  and  mortality. 
Their  spotless  spirits  all  creating  Love 
Receiv'd  into  its  universal  breast. 
Yon  blue  serene  above 
Was  their  domain  ;  clouds  pillowed  them  to  rest ; 

^  The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended, 
And  with  their  growth  etherial  substance  blended. 
Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird, 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill, 
But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  shov/ers  is  heard, 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 
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Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never 
Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  '.he  win"-  for  ever 

Hoverinor  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 
Drink  the  descend  in  s[  dew  upon  its  way, 
And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale. '     p.  222,  223. 

We  here  close  our  exfracts,  and  take  our  leave  of  Mr  .'^outhey. 
We  wish   we   could    entertain  any  tolerable  hopes  of  converting 
him  from  the  damnable  heres'ies  into  wjiich  he  h.is  fillen,  and  to 
v/hich,  if  he   does   not  reform   speedily,  we  fear  his  rc-putation 
will  die  a  martyr.     The  great  space  we  have  allowed  him  to  oc- 
cupy, both  now  and  on  former  occasions,  proves  sufficiently  what 
importance  we  attach  to  his  very  errors,  and  v.'hat  great  things,  we 
think,  might  be  expected  from  him,  if  he  could  only   be   m^de 
to  exert  himself  on  the  same  side  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
succeeded   in   commanding   the  admiration   of  the   world       To 
those  who  care  little  for  our  opinions,  the  copious  extri'xts  which 
we  have  given,  will   afford  a  safer  ground   of  conclusion  ;  and 
we  conceive,  that  no  reader  of  any  taste  or  sensibility  can  peruse 
even  those  detached  fragments,  without  feeling  that  Mr  Southey 
is  gifted  with  powers  of  fancy   and   of  expression  beyond  almost 
any  individual  of  his  age  :    and  that  in  the  expression  of  all   the 
tender,  and  amiable,   and  quiet  affections,  he  has  had  but  few- 
rivals,  either  in  past  or  in  present   time.     These  are  rare  and 
precious  qualities  ;  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  cannot  be   de- 
stroyed by  their  combination  with  others  of  an   opposite  charac- 
ter, and  to  which  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  homage,  in  spite 
of  any  such  combination.     But  a  childish  taste,  and  an  affected 
manner,  though   they   cannot  destroy   genius,  will  infallibly  de- 
prive  it  of  its  glory  ;  and  must  be  reprobated,  therefore,  with  a 
severity  proportioned  to  the  mischief  they  occasion — a  mischief 
that  can  only   be   measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  excellence 
they  hide,  and  will  always  be  stated  the  highest  by  those  to  whom 
that  excellence  is  dearest. 


Art.  XIT.  Sermons  hj  Samuel  Hordey^  LL.B.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  2  vol.  8vo.  pp.895.  Hatch- 
ard  j  and  CadeJl  &  Davies,  London.  And  Manners  &  Miller^ 
Edinburgh.     Dundee,  ISiO. 

T)RESBYTERiANS  as  wc  are,  we  have  a  certain  pride  in  acknow- 
■^  ledging,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  eminently 
■distinguished,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  by  the 
'earning  and  the  talents  of  her  clergy  ;  and   especially  of  those 
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■who  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopal  office.  Among  those  who 
have  been  thus  raised  in  our  own  times,  we  do  not  know  that  a 
greater  could  easily  be  named  than  the  author  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  In  classical  acquirements,  and  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  originally  writ- 
ten, he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  excellence.  In  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  rank, 
he  held  at  least  a  very  respectable  station.  In  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  research,  he  had  probably  few  superiors  ;  while,  in  his  pro- 
per science  of  theology,  we  will  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
or>e.  His  character  and  manner  were  indeed  somewhat  harsh,  arro- 
gant, and  dogmatical  :  and  thfre  was  a  time  when  we  might  have 
been  inclined  to  enlarge,  with  some  asperity,  upon  these  objectiona- 
ble features.  But  that  time  is  now  past.  Death,  which  terminates 
ail  personal  controversy,  expiates,  in  all  good  minds,  the  errors 
which  controversy  engenders,;  and  we  are  now  willing  to  believe, 
that  much  of  his  apparent  harshness  arose  from  his  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  his  high  tense  of  its  importance;  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
possessed  more  genuine  liberality  than  many  of  his  m.ost  clamor- 
ous opponents.  He  was  classed,  Indeed,  and  he  classed  himself, 
among  Hignchurchmen.  But,  though  the  term  sounds  rather 
alarming,  we  do  not  see  why  a  zealous  Highchurchm.an  should 
be  supposed  either  more  Illiberal  or  more  intolerant  than  a  zeiilot 
of  any  other  persuasion.  Bishop  Korsley,  we  have  no  doubr,  was 
sincere  in  his  profession  of  conscientious  atrachmcnttothe  constitu- 
tion and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  supported  tliemj 
not  because  lie  found  them  established, but  because  he  thought  tlieni 
just  and  salutary.  Highchurchman  at  least  as  he  was.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  gave  proof  that  he  un- 
derstood the  great  principles  of  practical  toleration  better  than 
some  that  lay  a  much  louder  claim  to  liberality. 

We  happen  to  know  with  certainty, — and  we  think  It  riglit, 
therefore,  and  creditable  to  the  Bishop  to  mention,  that  he  was 
not  only  willing,  bat  anxious  to  enter  Into  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
grant  them  whatever  that  Inquiry  might  show  could  be  granted 
•with  security  to  the  Protestant  establishment  and  the  Protestant 
succession.  Thjt  he  would  have  voted  for  going  into  a  com- 
mitee  on  the  Catholic  petuion,  and  exerted  his  great  powers  and 
influence,  if  he  had  lived,  in  this  important  discussion,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  state  from  the  highest  authority.  His  deathj 
therefore,  is,  even  in  this  rerpect,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  re- 
gret ;  for,  though  the  subject  has  been  largely  discussed  on  poli- 
tical grouad'jj  something,  perhaps,  is  still  due  to  the  principles^ 
^-  ■  i^        ■     -  ■  ■     .^    .         .  .  2nd 
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and  even  to  the  prejudices  and  fe :>rs  of  those  who  view  the  question 
more  in  a  religious  than  ,i  politicnl  light ;  and  no  man  was  better 
qualified  to  pa)'  that  debt  than  Bishop  Horsley.  His  well-known 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  own  church,  together  with  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  th^'  subject,  both  as  a  churchman  and  a  states- 
man, would  have  c^-nciliatcd,  to  any  system  of  concession  th:\t  had 
obt;.ined  his  sanction,  niany  who  are  now  hostile  to  concession  in 
any  iorm,  nor  from  aniaiosity  to  the  Catholics,  but  from  a  con- 
scientious and  undefined  apprehension  as  to  consequences. 

In  his  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  Bishop  Horsley  had  a 
maitifest  advantage  (as  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged), 
both  in  leariiing  and  in  argument :  and  when  we  reflect  that 
his  oppontnt  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  Establishment,  and  avowed  his  purpose  m  l.\ngur,t>e  not 
remarkable  either  for  modesty  or  delicacy,  we  cannot  justly  won- 
der that  our  author  usf-d  strong  language  in  return.  Yet  it  is 
dignified  lar.guage  ;  and  will  not  now  a.ppear  to  any  catidid  reader 
to  be  much  ^trong-er  than  the  case  requirtrd  At  the  period  of  this 
controversy,  Di  Hors  ey  was  Archdeacon  of  St  Albaii's  ;  and  we 
quote  witr*  pleasure  the  concluding  paragr'pli  of  his  Remarks 
upon  Dr  Priesiletj  s  SeiOtid  Letters,  as  affording  a  sttdiitig  speci- 
me  1,  as  weli  of  his  manner  as  of  his  temper; — of  a  njanner  no 
doubt  sufficiently  decided,  but  of  a  temper  which  appears  to  us 
entitled    to  the   name   of  Christian.     '  For  eighteen  months  or 

*  mere  it  hath  been  tht  boasr  of  the  Unaarian  party,  that  the 
•^  xYrc'ideacon  of  St  Aiban's  hath  been  challenged  to  establish 
'  facts  which  he  'sad  avetred  ;  tnui  he  hath  been  insulted  in  his 

*  character,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  ;  charged  with  ignorance, 
'  misrepresentation,  defamation  and  calumny  ;  *  and  that,  under 

*  all  this  he  hath  continued  sp^'echless.  f     He  hath  at  last  spo- 

*  ken,  in  a  tone  wfiich,  perhaps,  will  little  endear  him   to   the 

*  Unitarian  ze-dots.     It  matters  not.     The  time  seems  yet  so  dis- 

*  tant  when  the  train  which  they  are  laying  may  be  expected  to 

*  exp  ode,  that  the  danger  is  exceedingly  sinall,  thit  he  will  ever 

*  bii  reduced  to  ;he  alternative  of  renouncing  his  faith,  or  relin- 

*  qui  !niig  his  preferments  ;  or  to  the  harder  alternative  v/hich  Dr 

*  Priestley  see^ps  to  threaten,  :|:  "  of  a  prison,  with  a  good  con- 
*^  science,  or  hts  present  emoluments  without  one.  "     If  those 

*  happy  times  of  wi)ich  Di  Priestley  prophecies,  should  overtake 

*  him  ere  his  course  is  fijiished  ;  when  an  Arian  or  Socinian  Par- 
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*  liament  shall  undertake  the  blessed  business  of  a  second^  re- 

*  formation,  and  depose  archbishops  from  their  thrones,  and  arch- 

*  deacons  from  their  couches  of  prefennent ;  he  humbly   hopes, 

*  thj't  he  may  be  suiplied  with  fortitude  to  act  the  part  which 

*  msy  not  disgrace  his   present   professions.     The   probability, 

*  however,  seems  to  be,  that  ere  those  times  arrive  (if  they  ar- 

*  rive  at  all,  which  we  trust  they  will  not),  my  antagonist  and  I 

*  sh'll  both  be  gone  to  ihose   unseen  abodes,  where  the   din  of 

*  coritrO''ersy  and  the  din  of  war   are  equally  unheard.     There 

*  we  shall  rest  together,  till  the  last  trumpet  summon  us  to  stand 

*  before    our   God    and   King.     That    whatever   of   intemperate 

*  wrath,  and  carnal  anger,  hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  with 

*  the  zeal  with  which   we  have  pursued  our   fierce  contention, 

*  may  then  be  foi given  to  us  bo:h,  is  a  prayer  which  I  breathe 

*  from  rhe  bottom  of  my  soul,  and   to   which  my  antagonist,  if 

*  he  hath  any  part  in  the  spirit  of  «  Christian,  upon  his  bended 

*  knees  will  say  Amen.  '    Tracts  in  Controvcrsjj  xzith  Dr  t'riestley^ 
p.  4iO. 

It  would  br  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  tone  of 
candour  an  J  rnr.frnanimity,  even  from  those  controversial  tracts, 
in  which  the  s  >'rnnesR  of  his  manner  is  supposed  to  have  irritated 
his  opponents,  and  scandalized  the  meeker  among  his  associates. 
But  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

In  no  species  of  comj  osition  is  there  such  variety  as  in  Ser- 
mons. We  have  mere  moral  essays  under  that  name  ;  and  evan- 
gelical discourse  ;  of  the  highest  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  each 
set  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other  ;  with  a  vast  series  of  va- 
rieties betwe'-n  these  ex'^remes.  The  evangelical,  or  enthu- 
siastic systef^"  (for  the  words  have  of  late  i^eccme  really  sy- 
nonimous),  havi  1,;  by  its  fatal  predominance  contribured  essen- 
tially to  the  overtlir;.iw  both  of  Church  and  State  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles,  led  co  a  very  opposite  style  of  preaching  after  the 
Restoration  ;  at  which  period  the  higher  clergy  (notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  the  levity  of  the  monarch)  were  equally  remarkable 
for  tliei"*  Icirning  and  their  virtue.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
evils  which  they  had  just  suffered,  and  which  they  imagined  a- 
rose  in  9  great  measure  from  a  false  theology,  the  moral  style  of 
preaching  gradually  rose  into  high  estimation  and  general  use. 
Accordingly,  from  that  period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  many  volumes  of  admirable  discourses  were  given  to  the 
public^  in  which  we  find  more  frequent  appeals  to  the  natural 
principles  of  morality, — to  the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things,— and 
:o  th.e  various  criterions  of  virtue  suggested  by  natural  science, 
than  to  the  saiictions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  authoritative  obliga- 
tions of  revealed  religion.     We  should  be  sorry  not  to  possess 
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these  most  valuable  and  ingenious  performances.  But  as  the 
senseless  jargon  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  led  to  this 
style,  which  to  Ordinary  minds  is  generally  uninteresting,  and 
often  unintelligible,  this  latter  naturally  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
formei".  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  naultltude,  (because  it  is 
strictly  true),  that  a  mere  moral  essay,  however  elegant  or  elabo- 
rate, was  by  no  means  equivalent  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  certainly  to  inquire,  and  it  may  be 
often  equ-ally  important  to  show,  how  admirably  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  and  the  condition  of  man  agree  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  with  the  system  of  Christian  redemption.  But  if  that 
system  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  must  be  in  a  Chri:>tian  commu- 
nity, the  authority  which  it  displays,  and  the  morality  which  it 
enforces,  v/ill  receive  no  very  important  aid  from  our  narrovr 
views  of  nature  or  of  science.  These  views,  indeed,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  are,  after  all,  exceedingly  imperfect ;  and  the 
arguments  that  can  be  raised  upon  them  for  the  regulation  of  our 
conduct  and  our  feelings,  will  always,  we  fear,  appear  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  both  unsatisfactory  and  unimpvcssive. 

However  the  case  n>.iy  he,  therefor?;  with  the  few  vvho  are  gift- 
ed with  powerful  and  sensitive  minds, — with  h^b  Ls  of  moral  sen- 
sibifity  and  reflection,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  men,  ia 
general,  require  a  principle  cf  easier  and  of  stronger  obligation, 
than  any  which  mere  natural  science  can  possibly  furnish.  The 
Gospel  has  supplied  this  principle  ;  and  the  mighty  effect  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  human  heart,  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished even  in  the  grossest  fleiusions  of  enthusiasm.  The  ef- 
fect is  evidently  powerful ;  though  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
moral.  So  far  as  it  is  not  moral,  it  is  evil.  But  the  evils  of  en- 
thusiasm are  not  to  be  obviated  by  neglecting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Gospel  system.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  all  be  corrected 
by  placing  these  peculii'rities  in  a  true  and  strong  light,  and  by 
connecting  them,  as  they  are  naturally  coimected,  with  a  pure 
and  progressive  virtue.  The  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profound- 
est  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacities 
cf  the  meanest,  as  of  the  highest  human  intellect.  By  neither 
are  they  to  be  fully  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved, on  the  sure  testimony  of  divine  revelation.  As  smiple 
and  important  facts,  then,  wliich  connect  time  with  eternify,  and 
heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order ^ 
•and  are  directly  calculated  to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and 
reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and  reliance  on  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, providence,  justice  and  benevolence,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences m-ust  be  ia  tlie  highest  degree  moral. 

To  cursory  readers,  who^e  object  is  amusement, — to  half- 
fcvmed    divineS;— and    to    men    but    partially    acquainted    with 

human 
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Ijuman  nature,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  moral  essay  will  be 
more  agreeable  than  a  gospel  sermon  ;  yet  in  the  true,  and 
perhaps  effective  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  never  be  considered 
ss  tr>ore  practical;  unless  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that 
ihe  deep  and  lofty  feelings  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
are  less  likely  to  produce  a  permaneiit  effect  on  our  practice,  than 
the  slight  and  sometimes  .irbitrary  associations  of  mere  natural 
fitness  and  social  propriety.  The  prencLer,  therefore,  who  ne- 
glects i\\Q  peculiarities  of  the  GuspeK  neglects  the  m.ost  profound 
and  I'hi:  most  copious — the  mo  .t  important  and  the  most  imerest- 
ing — the  most  impressive  and  the  most  moral  part  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and,  above  all,  he  affords  an  ?.dvamage  to  the  delu^  iOno  of 
enthusiasts,  of  which  an  opposite  systeu  WDuld  effectually  de- 
prive then:.  Enthusiasm,  m  the  sense  h.re  u^ed,  is  not  a  natural 
product  of  tie  G.'bucl,  bur  an  accioen  al  p.  rversion  of  xt.-.  tei.d- 
encies  ;  t»,e  origin  cf  w]ucf>  is  to  be  traced,  m  every  age,  to  the 
neglect  of  !};e  Gcspti  .as  a  peculiar  system,  and  to  the  coi  f<  und- 
jng  of  its  authoritritive  sanctions  with  the  more  indeliritc  ohhga- 
tions  of  naturiil  morality.  Look  at  the  early  ages  of  Chris  jainty, 
•whew  its  peculiariiies  were  first  comrnumcated,  and  hr.gely  in- 
fisted  on  as  the  essei  ti.u  part:,  of  the  sysfemi,  in  every  sermon.  The 
effect  v/as  powerful,  and  't  was  moral  beycnd  all  example, — pro- 
ducing the  utmost  efforts  of  iieioic  and  disiruerested  vi  iiie, —  with 
very  few,  and  comparanvejy  ft^eble,  examples  of  that  wretched  en- 
tl)usiasm,  or  interested  hypocrisy,  which  combines  the  profession 
of  the  most  important  truths  with  the  practice  of  the  most  con- 
temptible ard  sordid  vices. 

In  theser.se  in  which  we  have  nov/  explained  that  term,  every 
discourse  in  the  volumes  before  us  ni.iy  justly  be  denominated  a 
gospel  sermon.  Tl;ey  almost  all  contain  a  critical  disquisition  on 
some  text  of  Scripture,  which  is  either  difficult  in  itseli,  or 
which  has  been  misunderstood, — the  elucidation  and  asser.ion  of 
some  important  doctrine, — and  a  plain,  and  sometimes  an  ani- 
mated detail,  cf  practical  consequences.  No  reader,  however 
ignorant  and  unprepared,  will  confound  these  discourses  with  the 
jargon  of  Methodism,  or  the  slang  of  the  Tabernacle  ;  though 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  they  will  not  be  popular  wiih  many 
who  read  sermons,  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  too  profound, 
and  not  sufficiently  practical. 

There  are  tv/cnty-nine  sermons  in  these  two  volumes  j  of 
which  six  were  published  at  the  rime  they  were  preached,  or  at 
least  in  the  Bishop's  Ilfeiime.  Tlie  three  first,  though  on  two 
different  texts  (St  Jam.es,  v.  ^S.,  -ar^d  Sr  Mytth.  xxi/  3.)  are  on 
the  same  subject,  the  comnng  of  our  Lord.  Many  of  cur  a- 
blest  divines  and  commentators  have  concluded,  that  by  the  com- 
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ing  of  our  Lord,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  meant  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Bishop  contends, 
and  we  think  with  complete  success,  that  it  means  his  final  com- 
ing to  judgment,  of  wluch  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  v/as 
one  of  the  signs.  We  shall  make  two  extracts  from  these  ser- 
mons, and  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  many  more.  The  one 
contains  an  apology  for  the  Bishop's  manner  of  preaching,  and  is 
marked  v/ith  al!  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  his  character.  The 
other  affords  a  good  example  of  his  manner  of  drawing  practical 
inferences. 

*  It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church,  that  the  most  illiterate  of  her  sons 
are  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue.     It  is  their 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  so  great  a  blessing,  by  employing  as  much 
time  as  they  can  spare  from  the  necessary   business   of  their   several 
callings,  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  written  word.     It  is  the  duty  of 
their  teachers  to  give  them  ail  possible  assistance  and  encouragement 
in  this  necessary  work.     I  apprehend    that   we   mistake  our  proper 
duty,  when  we  avoid  the  public  discussion  of  difficuh  or  ambiguous 
texts,  and  either  keep  them  entirely  rut  of  sight,  or,  when  that  can- 
not easily  be  done,  obtrude  our  interpretations  upon  the  laity,  as 
magisterial   or   oracular,  Vv'ithout   proof  or  argument ;  a  plan  that 
may  serve  the  pui  poses  of  indolence,  and   may  be   made  to   serve 
worse  purposes,  but   is   not  well  adapted  to  answer  the  true  ends  of 
the  institution  of  cur  holy  order.     The  will  of  God  is,  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  ;  and,  to  that  end,  it  is  his  will  that  all  men,  that 
is,  all  descriptions  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the   truth.     Of  the 
truth — that  is,  of  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  :  not  on- 
ly of  the  fundamental  truths   of  fa.ith   towards  God,  of  reptntance 
from  dead  works,  and  of  a  future  judgment, — but  of  all  the  sublim- 
er  truths  concerning  the  schem.e  of  man's  redemption.     It  is  God's 
will  that  all  men  should  be  brought  to  a  just  understanding   of  the 
deliverance  Christ  hath  wrought  for  us, — to  a  just  apprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  these  hopes  are  founded.     It   is   God's  will  that  all 
men  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  original  dignity  of  our  Savi- 
our's person, — of  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation, — of  the  nature  of 
his  eternal  priesthood,  the  value  of  his   atonement,  the  efficacy  of 
Jiis  intercession.     These  things  are  never  to   be  understood  without 
"much  more  than  a  superiicial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especial- 
ly the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ; — and  yet  tliat  knov.dedge 
of  the  Scriptures  which  is  necessary  to  the   nnderstanding   of  these 
things,  is  what  few,  I  would  hope,  in  this  country,  are  too  illiterate 
to  att.iin.     It  is  our  duty  to  facilitate  the  attainment;,  by  clearing  dif- 
ficulties.    It  may  be  proper  to  state  those  we  cannot  clear  ; — to  pre- 
sent our  hearers  with  the  interpretations  that  have  been  attempted, 
and  to  show  where  they  fail  5 — in  a  word,  to  make  them  masters  of 
•    •      '    •     ■  the 
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ihe  question,  though  neither  they  nor  we  may  be  competent  to  the 
resolution  of  it.  This  instruction  would  rririe  effectually  secure  them 
against  the  poison  of  m.odorn  corruptions,  than  the  practice,  dictated 
by  a  fal' e  discretion,  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  every  doctrine  ^^hat 
iP.ay  be  combated,  and  of  burying  every  text  of  doubtful  meaning. 
The  corrupters  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have  no  such  reserve.  The 
doctrines  '  f  the  Jivinity  of  the  Son — the  incarnation — the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  cross  us  a  sacrifice,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word — 
the  Med'^torial  intercession — the  influences  of  the  Spirit — the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishment — are  topics  of  popular  discussion  with 
those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  these  doctrines  :  and  we  may  judge 
by  f/^e/r  success  what  our  ovm  might  be.  if  we  would  but  meet  our  an- 
tagonists on  their  own  ground.  The  common  people,  we  find,  enter 
into  the  force,  though  they  do  not  perceive  the  sophistry  of  their  ar- 
guments. The  same  people  would  much  more  enter  into  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  if  holden  out 
to  them,  not  in  parts,  studiously  divested  of  whatever  may  seem 
anysterious, — not  with  accommodations  to  the  prevailing  flishion  of 
opinions,  but  entire  and  undisguised.  Nor  are  the  laity  to  shut  their 
ears  against  these  disputations,  as  niceties  in  v/hich  they  are  not  con- 
cerned, or  difHculties  above  the  reach  of  their  abilities ;  and  least  of 
all  are  they  to  neglect  those  disquisitions  which  immediately  respect 
the  interpretation  of  texts.  Every  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God, 
and  every  man  is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  is  to  expound,  and  the  disciple  to  hear  and  read  with  dili- 
gence ;  and  much  might  be  the  fruit  of  the  blessing  of  God  oh  their 
united  exertions.  And  this  1  infer,  not  only  from  a  general  consi- 
deration of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  and  the  cast  of  the 
.Scripture  language,  which  is  admirably  accommodated  to  vulgar 
apprehensions,  but  from  a  fact  v/hich  has  happened  to  fall  much 
within  my  own  observation, — the  proficiency,  I  mean,  that  we  often 
lind,  in  some  single  science,  of  men  who  ha^^e  never  had  a  liberal  e- 
ducaiion,  and  -"vho,  except  in  fhat  particular  subject  on  which  they 
have  bestovv-ed  pains  and  attention,  remain  ignorant  and  illiterate 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  sciences  are  said,  and  tiiey  are  truly 
said,  to  have  that  mutual  connexion,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be 
the  better  imdersrocd  for  an  insight  into  the  rest.  And  tliere  is,  per- 
'haps,  no  branch  of  knowledge  which  receives  more  illustration  from 
all  the  rest,  than  the  science  of  religion  :  yet  it  hath,  like  every  o- 
tlier,  its  oiim  internal  principles  on  which  it  rests,  with  the  knowledge 
of  which,  witnour  any  other,  a  great  progress  may  be  made.  And 
these  lye  much  more  open  co  the  apprehension  of  an  uncultivated 
nnderstanding  than  the  principles  of  certain  abstruse  sciences,  such 
;4S  p:eometry.  for  instance,  or  astronomy,  in  which  I  have  known 
plain  men,  who  coiiL'  set  up  no  pretensions  to  general  learning, 
snake  distinguished  attainments. '     Serm.  1.  p.  4— 9. 

*  I  shall  now  venture  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  great  au- 
.idipxities  which  incline  the  other  way,  that  the  phrase  of  "  our  Lord's 

coming.  " 
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coming, "  wherever  it  occurs  in  his  prediction  of  the  Jewish  war, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  liteial  mtanlng,  as  denoting  his  coming  in  person,  in  vi- 
sible pomp  and  glory,  to  the  general  judgment. 

'  Nor  is  the  belief  of  that  coming,  so  explicitly  foretold,  an  ar- 
ticle of  littJe  moment  in  the  Christian's  creed,  however  some  who 
call  themselves  Christians  may  affect  to  slight  it.  It  is  true,  that 
the  expectation  of  a  future  retribution  is  v/hat  ought,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  to  be  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  a  wise  man's  conduct, 
though  we  were  uninformed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  will 
be  bi  ought  about,  and  w^ere  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  every  indivi- 
dual's lot  would  be  silently  determined,  without  any  public  entrj 
of  the  Almighty  Judge,  and  without  the  formality  of  a  public  trial. 
But  our  merciful  God,  who  knows  how  feebly  the  allurements  of 
the  present  world  are  resisted  by  our  reason,  unless  imagination  can 
be  engaged  on  reason's  side,  to  paint  the  prospect  of  future  good, 
and  display  tlie  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been  pleased  to  or- 
dain that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the  method  of 
the  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the  profane  with  awe, 
and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid.  He  hath  warned  us, — and 
let  them,  who  dare  to  extenuate  the  warning,  ponder  the  dreadful 
curse  with  whicli  the  Book  of  Prophecy  is  sealed — "  If  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy  ;  God 
shall  take  away  his  parr  out  of  the  book  of  life  ;  " — God  hath  warn- 
ed us,  that  ;;he  inquiry  into  every  man's  conduct  will  be  public; — - 
Christ  himself  the  Judge, — the  whole  race  of  man,  and  the  whole 
angelic  host,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene.  Before  that  assem.bly, 
every  man's  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  most  secret  sins 
disclosed.  As  no  elevation  of  rank  will  then  give  a  title  to  respect, 
no  obscu'  ity  of  condition  shall  exclude  the  just  from  public  honour, 
or  icreen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opulence  will  find  itself 
no  longer  powerful, — poverty  will  be  no  longer  weak  ;  birth  will  no 
longer  be  distinguished, — meanness  will  no  longer  pass  unnoticed. 
The  rich  and  poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together ;  when  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  life  sliall  disappear,  and  the  conque- 
ror and  his  captive — the  monarch  and  his  subject — the  lord  and  his 
vassal — the  statesman  and  the  peasant — the  philosopher  and  the  un- 
lettered hind — shall  find  their  distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illu- 
sions. The  characters  and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest 
have  in  truth  been  equally  important,  and  equally  public  ;  while  the 
eye  of  the  orrjni^jcient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them  all, — while 
all  are  at  last  equally  brought  to  answer  to  their  common  Judge, 
find  the  angels  stand  around  spectators,  equally  interested  in  the 
dooms  of  all.  The  sentence  of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by 
him  who  cannot  be  merciful  to  tliose  who  shall  have  willingly  sold 
themselves  to  that  abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase 
their  ledemption, — who,  nevtitheless,  having  felt  the  power  of 
temptation,  knows  to  pity  them  that  have  been  tempted ;  by  him 

on 
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on  whose  mercy  contrite  frailty  may  rely — whose  anger  hardened 
impenitence  inust  dread.  To  heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of 
the  business,  tlie  Judge  will  visibly  descend  from  heaven; — the  shout 
of  the  archangels  and  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  will  thunder  through 
the  deep, — the  dead  v>'Jll  av/ake, — the  glorified  saints  will  be  caught 
np  to  meet  the  Lord  in  tlie  air  ;  while  the  wicked  will  in  vain  call 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  Of  the  day  and 
hour  when  these  things  shall  be,  knoweth  no  man  ;  but  the  day  and 
hour  for  these  things  are  fixed  in  the  eternal  Father's  counsels.  Our 
Lord  will  co.me, — he  will  come  unlooked  for,  and  may  come  sooner 
than  we  think.  '     Serm.  3.    p.  56 — 60. 

Tne  four  following  sermons  are  on  the  4'5t!i  Psalm,  which 
forms  a  stated  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church  on  Christ- 
mas day.  Calvin  supposed  it  to  apply  to  Solomon  and  his  E^yp- 
tian  bride.  The  Bishop  contends,  in  a  very  powerful  strain  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  has  no  reference  to  any  temporal  monarch,  but  that  it 
contains  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  Messiah.  *  It  celebrates,* 
he  says,  *  no  common  marriage,   but  the  great  mystical  wedding, 

*  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  spouse   of  his  church. 

*  And  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  antiquity,   without 

*  exception  even  of  the  Jewish  expositors.  '  (Serm.  4'th,  p.  G4.) 
The  eijjhth  sermon  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
room  for  such  an  account  of  its  contents  as  its  importance  would 
require.  The  following  extract  we  think  singularly  impressive; 
and  the  latter  part  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  pow- 
erful morality  which  the  preacher  inculcates  in  his  inferences. 

*  This  pure  v>'ater  and  the  blood  coming  forth  together,  are  two 
of  the  three  terrestrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious, 
in  St  John's  judgment,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

*  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  cru- 
cified Jesus  was  the  Christ  ?  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispens- 
jibie  instruments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and 
expiations  of  the  law.  "  Almost  all  things,  "  saith  St  Paul,'  "  are 
by  the  law  purged  with  blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission.  "  But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by 
blood  and  water ;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  "  When  Moses  had 
spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took 
the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  widi  Vv'ater,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book  and  all  the  people.  "  M\  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law,  by  water  and  animal  bluod,  were  typical  oi  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of 
real  guilt  by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  flow- 
ing, therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood,  immediately  upon  our 
Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification 
to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  understood  by 
few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing 

fcunt; 
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fount  set  open.  O  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  goodness  and  severi- 
ty cf  God  !  It  is  the  ninth  hour;  and  Jesus,  strong  to  the  last  i?i 
suffering,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  exclaims  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  "  it  is  finished  ;  "  bows  his  anointed  head,  and  renders 
up  the  ghost.  Nature  is  convulsed  !  Earth  trembles  !  The  sanc- 
tuary, that  type  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  suddenly  and  forcibly 
thrown  open  !  The  tombs  are  burst!  Jesus  hangs  upon  the  cross 
a  corpse  !  And  lo,  the  fountain,  which,  according  to  the  prophet, 
was  this  day  to  be  set  open  for  sin  and  for  pollution,  is  seen  sudden- 
ly springing  from  his  wound  ! — Who,  contemplating  only  in  ima- 
gination the  mysterious,  awful  scene,  exclaims  not  with  the  centu- 
rion, *'  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  !  " — truly  he  xias  the  Christ. 

'  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world.  Much  remains  untouched  ;  but 
the  time  forbids  me  to  proceed.  One  thing  only  I  must  add, — thaC 
the  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  consists  not  in  the  involuntary 
assent  of  the  mind  to  historical  evidence,  nor  in  its  assent,  periiaps 
still  more  involuntary,  to  the  conclusions  of  argun)ent  from  facts 
proved  and  admitted.  All  this  knowledge  and  all  this  understand- 
ing the  devils  possess,  yet  have  not  faith  ;  and,  believing  v/ithout 
faith,  they  tremble.  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative,  but  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, —  an  effort  and  motion 
of  the  mind  toward  God,  when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  accepts 
with  thankfulness  the  proffered  terms  of  pardon  ;  and,  in  humble 
confidence,  applying  individually  to  self  the  benefit  of  tlie  general 
atonement,  in  the  elevated  language  of  a  venerable  father  of  the 
church,  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Redeerrer's  wound- 
ed side.  The  effect  is,  that,  in  a  little,  he  is  filled  v/ith  that  perfect 
love  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to  God  wltli  the  en- 
tire affection  of  the  soul.  And  from  this  active,  i'vely  faith,  over- 
coming the  world,  subduing  carnal  relf,  all  these  good  w  ;  ks  do 
necessarily  spring,  which  God  haJi  before  ordauied  that  we  should 
walk  in  them.'     6'em.  8.  p.  189- 192. 

The  ninih  sermon,  from  St  Luke,  iv.  18,  19,  was  preached  in> 
1793  before  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiar-  Knowhdge,— was 
published  at  that  time,— and  is  every  wy  worthy  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  occasion.  The  ter.t?'  sermon,  from  St  Mark,  vii.  37, 
was  preached  for  the  Deaf  a^id  Dumb  Asylum  in  1796  5  aud  con- 
tains a  very  admirable  Jiscussioa  on  miracles  in  genera!,  and  on 
those  of  our  Saviour  in  particular  ;  and  is  wojthy  of  the  utmost  at- 
tention, as  well  cf  the  serious  philosopher  as  of  the  divine.  The 
eleventh  sermon,  f;omStJohn,  xiii.  ^4-,  is  In  a  high  strain  of 
practical  morality.  The  twelfth  sermon,  from  St  Matthev/,  xvi. 
IS,  will  probably  not  comsvund  the  assent  of  every  reader,  as 
to  the  special  reference  to  Judas,  for  which  the  author  contends  ; 
But  the  subsequent  discussion  on  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
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ment,  is  marked  with  all  the  characters  of  a  sound  and  powerful 
understanding.  The  thirteenth  sermon,  from  St  Matthew,  xvi, 
18,  t9,  was  preached  iu  1795,  before  the  .Sociefy  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  was  then  published. 
It  is  on  the  famous  text  on  which  the  Pope's  claim  to  supremacy 
is  chiefly  founded, — which  foundation  our  author  effectually  de- 
molishes, by  a  strain  of  argument,  which  to  us  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure new,  and  appears  incontrovertible.  The  fourteenth  sermon 
was  oreached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucester  at  a  public 
ordination,  and  was  published  at  the  time.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  admirable  discourse  to  the  serious  attention  of  enthu- 
siasts in  general,  and  especially  of  those  ignorant  and  deluded 
men  who  assume  the  clerical  office  v/ithout  any  previous  study, 
either  of  science  or  divinity,  and  without  any  other  qualification 
than  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  inspiration.  The  object  is  to 
prove  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  learning  and 
science  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  ministxy  of  the  Gospel.  It  con- 
cludes thus. 

*  Inferences  naturally  flow  from  the  doctrine  which  hath  been 
asserted,  of  high  concern  to  every  one  in  this  assembly.     We  who, 
with  however  weak  ability,  fill  the  high   station   of  the   prophets  in 
the  primitive  church, — you,  who  ai-e  this   day  to  be  admitted   to   a 
share  in  tliat  sacred   office, — are   admonished  of  the   diligence  with 
■which  v/e  must  devote  ourselves  to  study,  and  of  the  assiduity  which 
we  must  use  in  prayer,  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duties  of  our  call- 
ing.    The  laity  are  admonished  of  the  folly  and  the   danger  of  de- 
serting the  ministry  of  those  who  have  been  riglitly  separated  to  that 
holy  service,  in  the  vain  hope  of  edifying  under   their  instruction, 
who  cannot  be  absolved  of  the  crime  of  schism  upon  any  better  plea 
than  that  of  ignorance.     To  allege  the  apostles  as  instances  of  illi- 
terate preachers,  is  of  all  fallacies  the  grossest.     Originally,  perhaps, 
they  were  men  of  little  learning — fishermen — tentmakers — excise- 
men ;  but  when  they  began  to  preach,  they  no  longer  were  illiterate  ; 
they  were  rendered  learned  in  an  instant,  without  previous  study  of 
their  own,  by  miracle.     The  gifts,  which  we  find   placed  by  an  a- 
postle  himself  at  the  head  of  their  qualifications,  were  evidently  an- 
alogous   to  the  advantages  of  education.     Whatever  their  previous 
character  had  been,  the  apostles,  when  they  became  preachers,  be- 
came learned.     They  were  of  all  preachers  the  most  learned.     It  is, 
therefore,    by  proficiency  in  learning,  accompanied  with   an  unre- 
served submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  revealed  word, — but 
it  is  by  learning,  not  by  the  want  or  the  neglect  of  it,  that  any  mo- 
dern teacher  may  attain  to  some  distant  resemblance  of  those  inspir- 
ed messengers  of  God.  '     Serm.  14.    p.  353,  354. 

The  four  fiist  sermons  in  the  second  volume  (from  2d  St  Peter, 
i.  '20,  2i.)  are  on  prophecy,  characrcrized  by  the  author's  usuii 
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vigour  znA  originality  of  understanding, — but  embracing  far  too 
wide  a  field  of  argument  for  us  to  enter  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  nineteenth  sermon  Is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  two  volumesj 
or  perh.ipa  in  the  English  language.  It  was  preached  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  Good  Friday  177fe,  and  published  in  the  same  yean 
The  subject  (from  St  Matthew,  xvi.  21.)  is  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  free  agency  of -man.  The  philosophical  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  hberty  and  necessity,  of  course  are  not  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  every  reader  5  but  we  would  earnestly  vecoin- 
mend  them  to  ths  serious  consideration  of  all  younjr  divines, — to- 
gethL-r  with  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  preached 
by  Archbishcp  King  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  May  15,  1709, 
eniitled,  *  Divine  predestination  and  Jbrekno^vki/ge  ccnsislL7it  luiik 
the  freedom  of  tnan^s  luilt.  * 

The  twentieth  sermon  (from  the  famous  text,  1st  St  Feter,  hi. 
18,  19,  20.)  is  on  the  descent  into  hell ;  in  his  Interpretation  ct 
which,  our  author  differs  from  Bishop  Pearson,  and  several  other 
great  divines.  But  he  supports  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual 
ability  j  and  whether  the  reader  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion 
or  not,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  will  think  with  us,  that  there 
is  not,  in  the  V-vo  volumes,  a  more  striking,  nor  a  more  impres- 
sive sermon.  It  was  first  published  along  with  the  work  on  Ro- 
sea, and  was  attacked,  at  least  in  one  pamphlet,  as  countenan- 
cing the  absurd  and  groundless  belief  in  purgatory,  which  has 
really  no  connexion  v/ith  the  doctrine  of  this  sermon ; — a  doc- 
trine (of  the  middle  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, liovvever  explained)  undoubtecUy  scriptural,  wgll  under- 
stood, and  generally  acknowledged,  in  the  primitive  church,  lonp' 
before  Popish  purgatory  (the  dream  cf  folly,  or  the  game  of  a- 
varice  and  the  lust  of  power)  was  ever  heard  of.  The  threa 
following  sermons  (from  St  Mark,  ii.  27.)  are  on  the  Sabbath  5 
in  which  the  learned  author  discusses,  with  his  usual  force  and 
acuteness,  the  nature  and  comparative  importance  of  moral  du- 
ties and  of  positive  institutions.  The  former  are  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man  •,  he  was  made  for  them  j  and  they  are  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  Tiie  latter  are  not  essential  5  they  are  accident- 
al and  arbitrary ;  they  were  made  for  man.  *  The  practice  cf 
«  the  first  (says  the  Bishop,  serm.  21.   p.   213.)  is  the  very  end 

*  for  which  man  was  originally  created,  and,  after  the  rui:.  of 
'  his  fall,  redeemed  :    the  other  are  means  appointed  to  fjcii;;'-'te 

*  and  secure  the  attainment  of  that  end.  In  themselves,  they  are 
'  of  no  value  ;  insomuch,  that  a  scrupulous  attention  to  tliese  se^ 

*  condary  duties,  wJien  the  gr<;at  end  of  them  is  wilfully  neglect- 
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*  ed,  will  but  aggravate  the  guilt  of  an  immoral  life.     Man  was 

*  nor  made  for  these.  *'  The  three  next  sermons  (from  St  John^^ 
jv.  i'6.)  are  by  no  means  easily  characterized  in  the  short  space 
■which  ive  can  now  afFerd^  They  contain  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  and  singular  fact  in  the  scripture  history  ;  they  trace 
the  causes  of  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they  elu- 
cidate several  difficult  or  obscure  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  man- 
ner which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  appear  new  and  striking  to 
every  reiider.  The  Bishop-  clearlv  deduces,  from  his  text,  the 
important  facts, — *  that  the  Samaritans  of  our  Saviour's  day,  no 

*  less  than  the  more  enlightened  Jews,  expected  a  Measiah, — that 

*  they  knew,  no  les&  than  the  Jews,  that  the  time  v/as  come   for 

*  his  appearance, — that^  in  the  Messiah,  they  expected  not,  like 

*  the  mistaking  Jews>  a  Saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  or  of 

*  Abraham's   descenc'ants,  but  of  the   world — a   Saviour  of  th^f 

*  world  from  moral,  rather  than  from  physical,  evil.  '  (Serm.  24'. 
p,  285.)  After  fully  ascertaining  the  facts,  he  investigates  the 
causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  that  men,  under  numer- 
ous disadvantages,  (who  v/orshipped  in  effect  they  knew  not 
what),  should  have  so  much  better  discerned  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  the  important  reality  to  which  those  signs  pointed, 
than  their  more  favoured  brethren  of  Judea, 

The  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  sermons  (from  Phil.  ill. 
35.)  are  on  Christian  perfection;  in  which,  after  expounding  his 
text,  and  giving  it  a  new  translation,  consists,  the  Right  Rever- 
end Preacher  goes  on  to  state  a.nd  to  obviate  the  *  objection  made 

*  to  the  morality  of  the  Christian  system — that,  as  it  teaches  men 

*  to  shun  vice  on  account  of  impending  punishments,  and  to  cul- 

*  tivate   virtuous   habits   in   the   hope  of  annexed   rewards,  that 

*  therefore  the  virtue  which  it  affects  to   teach  it  teaches  not, 

*  teaching  it  upon  mean  and  selfiah  motives. ' 

The  last  of  these  discourses  was  preached  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Asaph,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5.  lh()5,  being  the  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelsoa 
at  Trafalgar,  It  was  published  at  that  time  j  and  the  editor  of 
these  \-olumes  (the  Cishop's  son)   '  was  induced  to  reprint   it,  by 

*  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  last  ever  composed  by  his  re- 

*  vered  father.  *  The  Watchers  and  the  Koly  Ones  mentioned 
in  the  text  (Dan.  iv.  l7.)  the  author  contends,  by  arguments  of 
j::^eat  ingenuity  and  force,  to  be  the  three  persons  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  ;  and  he  labours  strenuoueiy  to  confute  the  notion 
(supported  though  it  be,  from  considerable  antiquity,  by  .soma 
eminent  nanes,.  as  well  in  the  Romish  church,  and  among  fo- 
reign Protestants,  as  in  the  Church  of  England)  of  tutelar  ox- 
guard  iur 
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guardian  angels*     *  Cotifidently  I  deny  (he  says),  that  a  single 

*  text  is  xo   be  found   in  holy   writ,    which,  rightly  understood, 

*  gives  the  least  counten.inc:  to  the  abominable  doctrine  of  such. 

*  a  participation  of  the  holy  angels  in  God's   government  of  the 

*  world.'  (p..  416.) — '  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  angels,' 
he  adds,  *  is,  that  rhey  are  servants,  occasionally   employed  by 

*  the  Most  High  God  to  do  his  errands  for  the  elect. '  Having 
settled  these  points,  the  application  is  admirable,  by  which  he  e-» 
luc;dares  t[ie  superintending  Providerce  of  G'-d, — to  the  intent 
th.it  the  Inmig  may  Icno'no  that  iJw  Most  Hlirh  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  'xkomsoever  he  •wdiy  and  setteth  up 
over  it  the  basest  of  men  This  part  of  the  text  he  particuiarly» 
and  very  strikingly,  applies  to  the  circumstances  of  the  timeSj> 
and  yet  in  a  manner  which  will  interest  readers  in  all  future 
times  as  much  as  those  for  whom  the  discoui-se  was  specially 
writte-.ii 

Difficult  as  many  of  the  subjects  are,  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Discourses  of  which  we  have  given  this  hasty  sketch,  i^ 
we  are  not  gi-eatly  deceived,  even  ordiniiry  readers  (moderately 
conversant  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
their  religion)  may  derive  more  advantage  from  th;  m,  rhnn  from 
any  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  issued  from  the  pi  ess  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Even  difhculties,  and  very  serious  difficultieSj 
Bishop  Horsley  frequently  renders  plain  and  practical,  by  clear, 
patient,  and  ingenious  criticism  ;  and^  having  fixed  his  principlei 
on  a  scripture  ground,  and  made  that  ground  comparatively  clear 
and  easy,  he  enforces  the  practical  consequences  on  that  direct 
authority  of  God,  which,  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church 
at  least,  ought  certainly  to  supersede  every  other.  The  great  Dr 
Clarke,  in  his  sermons,  (which  every  reader  knows  to  stand  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  excellence),  often  treats,  and  largely  discusses. 
Christian  subjects,  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  the  variotis 
positive  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  does  So  with  this  re- 
markable difference  from  Bishop  Horsley,  that  he  is  never  satis- 
fied with  any  scripture  prir.ciple  or  precept,  till  he  has  laboured 
to  render  it  conformable  to'  what  he  calls  eternal  reason^  and  the 
fitness  of  things.  Tims,  even  on  subjects  of  which  we  should 
never  have  known  any  thing  but  from  Scripture,  and  which  de- 
rive all  their  importance  and  authority  from  revelation,  we  are 
frequently  perplexed  with  thorny  and  uninteresting  discussionSj, 
to  accommodate  them  to  this  eternal  reason  and  immutable  rela- 
tion of  things.  The  evil  of  such  discussions  is,  that  they  are- 
apt  to  leave  an  impressioh  on  the  mind,  that  the  obligations  oi; 
dutv  rest  on  something  ditlerent  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
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will  of  God  :  whereas,  to  a  Christian,  the  source  of  the  obliga- 
tion, both  of  moral  and  positive  duties,  is,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, the  Vk'ill  of  the  Supreme  Being  alone.  And  therefore, 
Bis'iop  Horsley,  when  he  has  distinctly  traced  a  principle,  doc- 
trine or  precept,  to  Scriprure,  justly  thinks  that  he  has  done  all 
that  a  Christian  can  require  to  enforce  obedience.  It  may  be  in- 
terestiag,  and  it  may  even  be  important,  to  truce  the  admirable 
conformity  (which  we  can  frequently  trace  but  a  very  little  v.'-ayy 
however,  and  very  inaccurately)  which  subsists  between  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  arrd  ihe  same  will  as  it  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  condition  of  man  ;  but  it  can  never 
be  absolutely  necessary  :  for  whether  v/e  trace,  or  can  trace  it  or 
not,  the  Christian  obligation  is  the  same. 

These  sermons,  valuable  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  works, 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  which  the  public  may  expect  from  the 
same  learned  pen.  Mr  Horsley  informs  us,  that,  among  his  fa- 
ther's theological  manuscripts,  *  is  a  translation  of  the  Book  of 

*  Psalms,  accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory, — a 

*  treatise,  accompanied  with  notes,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on 

*  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  treatise  on  the 
*'  Prophets,  containing  notes  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  (Ho- 

*  sea,  already  published),  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah.     These  are  left 

*  in  a  state  perfectly  ready  for  publication  ;  and  it  is  the  edi- 

*  tor's  wish  to  print  the  work  on  the  Psalms  immediately, '  We 
hope  the  success  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  such,  as  to  en- 
able him.  speedily  to  fulfil  this  wish  ',  on  which,  he  modestly 
states,  that  he  cannot  venture  to  act  without  public  encourage- 
ment. 


Art.  Xin.  On  the  Attractions  of  Homogeneous  Ellipsoids.  By 
James  Ivory  A.  M.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, London,   1809,  p.  345.) 

T^HE  method  of  treating  the  more  complex  questions  of  the 
•*■  mixed  mathematics^  has  undergone  a  considerable  change 
ill'  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  that  period,  when 
very  difncult  problems  occurred,  the  usual  way  was  to  attempt 
a  simplification  of  the  physical  data  on  which  the  solution  was 
to  be  founded  •,  till,  by  omitting  some  conditions,  and  changing 
others,  they  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  geometrical  or  al- 
gebraical reasoning  could  more  easily  be  applied  to  them.  The 
conditions  of  a  problem  were  thus  brought  down  to  suit  th-e 

powers- 
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powers  of  calculation,  instead  of  the  latter  being  raised  yp  to 
suit  the  extent  or  complication  of  the  former.  This  mighi  be 
called  a  physical  rather  than  a  mathematicsl  approximation  ;  and 
had  this  great  fault,  that  the  amount  of  its  deviiijon  from  truth 
could  hardly  e\'er  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  It  continued 
however  to  be  used,  long  after  some  of  the  most  successful  ap- 
plicitlons  of  the  mathematics  had  been  made  to  the  problems  of 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy. 

Thus,  for  example,  Taylor,  the  first  who  resolved  the  pro- 
blem concerniDg  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  string,  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  figure  assumed  by  the  string  during  its 
vibration,  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  i^iitial  figure,  or  that 
which  it  has  when  its  vibration  begins  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
help  of  this  postula'um  that  he  brought  the  problem  within  the 
compass  of  the  geometry  then  known.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  D'Alemsert  refused  to  admit  this  hypothesis  as  contrary 
to  fact,  and  rejected  the  simplification  arising  from  it,  he  found 
that  a  new  branch  of  the  calculus  must  be  invented  before  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  resolve  the  problem  in  the  form  which  it 
then  assumed.  The  improvement  made  by  the  introduction  of 
this  new  calculus  was  not  only  of  essential  service  in  the  question 
immediately  in  view,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  others,  where  it 
removed  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  physical  approxima- 
tions. 

Thus  also,  in  the  question  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
suppositions  were  introduced,  not  because  they  were  founded  in 
nature,  but  because  they  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  problem 
more  simple.  Huygens  and  HEPaiAN  supposed  the  force  of  gra- 
vity to  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  not  to  be  the  result  of 
the  mtitual  gravitation  of  all  the  particles  tov/ard  one  another ; 
and  they  gave,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  determination  of  the  figure 
cf  the  earch,  simple  indeed,  but  inaccurate,  and  not  agreeing 
with  observation.  Vv'hen  Newton  himself  came  to  resolve  the 
same  problem,  and  admitted  the  force  of  gravity  to  arise  from  the 
attraction  of  all  the  particles  of  the  earth,  though  he  was  prepar- 
ed with  that  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  which  his  own 
discoveries  had  put  him  in  possession  of,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
simplify  the  conditions  of  the  problem  by  a  supposition  that  was 
not  shown  to  be  essentially  involved  in  it,  viz,  that  the  figure  of 
the  meridian  must  be  an  ellipsis. 

Suchhosvever  was  the  goodfc  tune  or  thesagacity  of  Newton, 
that  his  conjectures  seldom  failed  to  be  verified  by  more  accurate 
discussion  :  and  the  eilipticity  of  the  meridian  was  afterwards  de- 
£?3onstrated  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of  hydro- 
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Statics,  In  the  qu^r  tion  coi^cerning  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes and  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  a  resisting  medium,  we 
mav,  iin  like'  manner,  observe  some  simplifications  not  perfect- 
ly legitimate,  which  the  man  of  the  greatest  originality  and  in= 
vention  of  tbit,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  W3S  forced  to  employ- 
In  nder  to  adapt  the  physical  or  mechanical  conditions  of  these 
proble-vs  to  the  state  of  mithematical  science  as  it  then  exist- 
ed. D'Alembert,  Claihaut,  and  Euler,  by  advancing  in 
the  steps  of  Nev^^ton  and  Leibnitz,  have  so  improved  the  a- 
iialytical  art,  that  the  undue  simp'ificarion  of  the  conditions  of 
physical  problems  has  become  much  less  nf^^cessary  The  paper 
just  announced  is  directed  toward  the  same  object;  and  proceeds 
to  deterrpine  the  attraction  of  solids  of  the  second  order,  with- 
out supposing  th^t  they  are  solids  of  revolution,  th-it  tJieir  ec- 
centricity is  small,  or  *nat  cither  the  dist.^.nce  or  position  of  the 
attracted  particle  is  subjeci  to  any  particular  condition.  A  me- 
ynoir  which  has  for  its  object  a  speculntion  of  so  great  excent, 
evidently  deserves  the  attention  of  ma-hen. atitian.s.  That  we 
may  judge  of  it  more  fairly,  we  will  take  a  view  oi  what  has 
already  been  do'.p  in  the  solution  of  the  different  problems  con- 
nected with  the  figure  of  tiie  earth. 

Newton  was  the  firtt  who  determined  that  figure,  on  prin- 
ciples tiuly  philofophic.il.  Gunfidering  the  earth  as  a  body  fluid 
and  homoj:eneou6,  of  which  the  parts  attrH6l  one  anorli':;?  with 
forces  inveifely  as  the  fquires  of  the  dill"ancts ;  and  a^  having  alfo 
a  rotation  on  its  axis,  which  produces  a  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  equal  to  one  2y9t}i  part  of  gravity  5  he  founi^  the  ratio  of 
the  axis  to  the  diameter  of  the  pquator  to  be  that  of  230  to  231. 
The  m^-thod  which  he  employed,  however,  was  indiretij  and  li- 
able to  fome  obje(3:ion«.  Tiie  perfon  who  firft  endeavoured  to 
Tcmove  thefe  was  Stiklin'G,  who,  in  the  Philofophical  'JVanfac- 
Jtions  for  1735,  demon iir-Tcd  this  very  curious  and  fimple  theo- 
rem, that  gravity  under  the  rquator  is  to  five  times  the  centrifugal 
•/orce  at  the  fam^-  place-,  as  tie  f'-midiarneter  of  the  equator  to  four 
timeb  the  difference  betwet-n  it  and  the  femiaxis  ;  which  brought 
out  very  nearly  the  farne  ra.io  with  that  which  has  jult  been  men- 
tioned. There  reo'.2:..eo,  h^w-ver,  many  thin<;s  tliat  required 
jtuore  accurate  difcuifion  It  was  ohfcrved  by  Bouguer,  that 
jthe  dire£tion  of  gravity  nnght  be  p'  iprndn  ular  \.o  the  exterior 
/urface  of  the  fluid  ,  a-x.!  th^;  yet  ihe  c.nirils  f>oing  from  thf  cen- 
tit  to  the  fuperficies,  migi  t  not  he  in  equilibrio  with  C'lie  another ; 
and  converf^ly,  thit  theie  canals  might  be  in  equilibrio,  and  yet 
the  direction  of  gravity  rr.ight  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface. 
Thef  condition.';,  therefore,  are  not  U'-cefl^riiy  connected  ;  and 
yet  bota  ol  tivcm  muft  take  place,  in  order  that  a  fluid  mafs  may 
'  '  remais 
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remain  at  reft,  its  parts  completely,  balancing  one  anatiicr.  Mac- 
LAURIN  fubftituted  one  condition,  which  comprehended  both  thefcj, 
that  the  iluid  muft  be  fo  oonftituted,  that  two  canals,  reaching 
from  any  point  within  it  to  -any  two  points  in  the  fuperficies, 
fhould  be  in  equilibrium  v/ith  one  another.  The  fame  excellent 
|:eo!neter  has  treated  of  the  figure  of  the  planets,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  gravity  towards  them,  with  great  elegance,  in  hJs  Memoir 
on  the  Tides,  which  (liared  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  \ 
and  alfo  in  his  Fluxions,  publifhed  in  1742.  He  has  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  a  fluid  and  homogeneous  body,  revolving  on  its  axis,  fa 
that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  the  289th  part  of  gra- 
vity, will  be  in  equilibrio,  if  it  have  the  form  of  an  oblate  ellip- 
tic fpheroid,  in  which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  equatonal  diameter 
33  229  to  230.  He  has  in  the  fame  dilTcrtation  determined  botU 
the  dire£bion  and  the  intenfity  of  the  attraction  of  che  whole, 
fpheroid,  for  a  point  any  where  in  its  interior,  or  on  its  fuperfi- 
cces.  The  mathematical  part  of  this  inveftigiiuon  is  performed 
by  the  quadrature  of  curves  ;  and  there  was  no  work  of  that  period, 
\E'hich  was  fuppofed  to  indicate  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics,  or  greater  invention  m  both,  than 
th.t  which  is  now  referred  to.  A  v/ork  of  Clairaut,  on  the 
faaie  fubjedt,  appeared  in  <743,  equally  profound  with  MACLAtl- 
sin's,  but  more  analytical ;  and  therefore  having  the  advantage 
not  only  of  proving,  that  a  certain  figure  was  a  figure  of  equiiir- 
briunn,  but  that  a  figure  ef  equilibrium  mull  neceilarily  be  the 
fame  with  that  aforefaid,  or  with  cert-iin  others  which  it  afforded 
the  means  of  determining,  Clairaut  took  this  principle  for  the 
foundation  of  his  folution,  that  in  order  for  a  iluid  mafs  to  be  m 
a  ilate  of  permanent  equilibrium,  it  is  necefiary  that  any  cana! 
within  the  mafs,  returning  into  itfelf,  or  terminated  both  ways 
fey  the  furface,  (hould  have  the  fum  of  the  effortG  on  one  fide  of 
any  point,  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  thofe  on  the  other.  It  requir- 
ed one  of  the  v«ry  refined  artifices  of  the  new  geometry,  to  oif- 
cover  in  what  manner  a  hydroftatical  principle  lo  genera!  could 
be  reduced  to  calculation.  This  muft  be  ftudied  in  his  own  book, 
or  in  the  notes  on  it  contained  in  Madame  Chatellet's  Tranfo 
iation  and  Commentary  on  Newton's  Principia.  By  this  ctjte- 
rion,  of  the  poflibility  of  an  eqri  I'brium,  among  the  parts  of  a  fluid 
mafs,  revolving  on  an  axis,  Clairaut  finds,  that  many  cafos  o£ 
attraction  are  excluded  ;  but  that  all  cafes  in  which  the  attractiou 
Qif  the  particles  is  proportional  to  any  power,  or  indeed  to  any 
function  of  their  diftance,  admit  of  an  equilibrium  t.iking  place. 

Thefc  geometers  have  alfo  confidered  a  cafe,  which  comes  nearer 
fi®  nature  than  that  of  the  homogeneous  fpheroid.     It  is  that  5 
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folid  nucleus  covered  wuh  water,  in  which  the  clrcumflances  eflen- 
tial  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  are  to  be  determined.  Maclau- 
RIN,  in  this  invcfcigrtion,  iiss  not  been  fo  fuccofr.ful  as  Clajraut, 
The  latter  conriders  the  earth  as  h:;vi;ii:^  the  fohd  nucleus  above- 
mfntloned  either  fpherical  or  elliptic,  and  of  a  der^Gty  either  uni- 
form, or  Vuiving  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  j  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  fluid,  like  the  ocean.  His  analyfis  leads 
him  to  a  conclufion  diiierent  from  that  of  Newton.  The  Ltttr, 
fuppofinnr  that  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  vi- 
brating feconds  in  differont  latitudes,  gave  a  greater  exctfs  of  the 
diameter  of  the  equator  above  the  polar  axis  than  ought  to  take 
place  if  the  earth  were  homogeneous,  thought,  that  this  could  be 
explained  on  the  liypothefi-,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  increase  in 
denfity  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre.  Clairaut  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  the  denfity  increafes  from  the  fiarface  to  the  cen^. 
tre,  the  inequality  of  the  pe.iduluni  will  be  grt-ater  ;  but  that  t-he 
con^preflion  at  the  poles  will  be'kfs  than  if  the  earth  were  homo- 
geneouo. 

He  accordingly  demonftrates,  fuppofing  the  depfh  of  the  fluid 
which  covers  the  terrei^rlal  frhernld,  to  be  but  ftriall  in  compi-ri- 
ion  of  its  radius,  that  the  fraction  which  exprefies  the  coniprefllon, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  homogeneous  fpheroid,  is  an  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  two  fraOions  which  exprcfs,  one  of  them,  the  (hort-? 
cning  cf  the  pendulum  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  the 
ether  the  aclunl  coniprcfhon  at  the  pol:-.".  Tlius  tiic  comprtiTion 
will  be  found,  by  tatcing  the  fraction  wliich  exprciTes  the  fliortcning 
cf  the  pendulum  from  ^-^q,  or  xtt*  Hence  it  follows,  fince  experi- 
ments give  the  fhortcning  of  the  pendulum  moie  than  a  230r.h  of  its 
total  length,  that  the  cornpreflion  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  muil  be 
kff  than  a-f^'h  ;  wliich  agrees  alfo  with  the  conclurions  drawn 
from  the  mcafurement  cf  dcgreep.  This  theorem  of  Clairaut  is 
therefore  of  great  value,  as  it  reconciles  two  claflcs  of  experiments 
Hhich,  ffiemed  to  point  to  very  different  concluGons,  while  they  were 
ia  reality  pointing  to  the  fame. 

■  Notv.'ii^iilanding  the  fatiifacSlory  conclufions  which  the  analyfis 
cf  Clairaut  h'ad  brought  out,  fome  other  geometers,  of  great 
name,  have  flnci  treated  the  v">rohlcm  of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Among  thefe  are,  Euler,  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  D'Alem- 
EERT. — D'Alcmbert,  in  particular,  gives  a  method  of  determin- 
ing the  attraQicn  of  a  fpheroid  upon  a  particle  fituatrd  at  its  fur- 
face,  or  at  any  diHance  within  or  without  that  furface  ;  which, 
therefore,  in  reality,  comprehends  under  it  the  problem  treated  in 
the  paper  thjt  is  now  before  us.  The  fora-iulas  of  D'Alemcert, 
liQWevcTj  are  io  complicatcdj  that  it  fecms  nat  probable  that  any 
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ufcful  cor.clufions  can  ever  be  (derived  from  them  ;  th^y  ferve  rn- 
thcr  to  point  out  bow  tbe  problem  may  be  refolved,  than  a6lual- 
iy  to  refolve  it ;  and,  tven  as  to  the  former  of  thel'e  obj.dts,  have 
not  been  found  ot"  much  titihty. 

In  another  work  on  this  subject,  D'AIemberfc  has  remarked, 
and  we  believe  he  was  the  iirst  who  remarked  it,  that  when  a 
fluid  and  homogeneous  mass  is  put  in  motion  round  an  axis  with 
a  given  velocity,  there  are  more  spheroids  than  one,  which  an- 
swer to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Thus,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  earth  is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  revolving  on  its  axis 
in  23  h.  56".  -i'',  one  of  the  spheroids  would  have  its  axes  in 
i]\Q  proportion  of  2S0  to  231  ;  but  another  would  have  them 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  680.  This  conclusion  of  D'Alembert, 
we  must  observe,  is  deducible  from  the  theorems  of  Maclaurin, 
who,  by  pursuing  his  own  track  a  few  steps  farther,  would  have 
aniicipated  the  discovery  of  the  French  philosopher. 

The  flat  spheroids  of  \.\\q  kind  just  mentioned  seem  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  planetary  system  ;  unless  we  may  suppose  the 
ring  of  Saturn  to  be  a  body  of  that  sort. 

After,  all  these  learned  researches,  the  field  of  investigation 
was  not  exhausted  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  celebrated  La  Graxge 
could  still  find  whereon  to  exercise  itself.  In  the  Berlin  Me- 
moirs for  177S,  he  undertook  to  consider  the  attraction  of  bodies 
in  a  manner  more  general  than  had  yet  been  attempted  :  sup- 
posing the  body  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  of  which  the  surface  was  ex- 
pressed, by  a  quadratic  equation,  to  three  variable  quantities. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  ellipsoid  diflers  from  the 
spheroid;  the  latter  being  a  solid  of  revolution,  and  consequent- 
ly, having  all  the  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  revolu- 
tion, circles.  The  ellipscid  has  all  its  sections,  ellipses  ;  it  there- 
fore comprehends  the  spheroid,  but  extends  also  to  an  infir-ity 
of  other  solids.  La  Grange  accordingly  gave  expressions  for  the 
force  ;  according  to  which  a  particle  is  attracted  in  the  direction 
of  each  of  the  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  particle  being  placed 
either  en  the  surface,  or  any  where  within  it.  * 

The  most  difficult  case,  however,  of  the  problem  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  ia  without  the  ellipsoid,  and  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  any  radius  whatooever.  La  Grange  gives  the  diiiercn- 
tial  expressions  for  the  attractions  parallel  to  the  three  axes  ;  but, 
ihey  are  such  as  cannot  be  integrated  in  ail  their  generality  j 
so  that  he  is  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  reducing  them  to  a 
series,  which  converges  rapidly  when  the  ellipsoid  differs  little 
from  a  spheroid  cf  revolution:  this  last,  also,  being  supposed  to 
diiFer  litde  from  a  sphere.  The  integration  cf  the  expression-s 
qI  the  forces  of  attractionj  when  tak'jn  gencr.iiiv,  and  without 

any 
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any  such  simplifications  as  those  just  mentioned,  he  considered 
to  be  bf  yond  the  power  of  any  of  the  analytical  methods  then 
knowi,. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  more  spheroids  than  one  had 
been  i.  und  to  answ  r  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ;  the  mass  of 
tiie  fluid,  and  the  time  of  revolution,  being  both  given.  In  the 
Meniars  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1784,  Lfgendre,  who 
w^s  then  a  very  young  mathematician,  demonstrated  that  the  el- 
lipsoid is  the  only  solid  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  just 
Ti  f'ntioned,  can  answer  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  La  Place 
afterwards  demonstrated  the  same  proposition  in  a  manner  still 
more  general. 

La  Place  proceeded  also  to  consider  the  attraction  of  a 
spheroid  on  a  point  at  any  distance  beyond  its  surface  ;  and  he 
applied  the  method  of  partial  differences  to  this  problem  with 
singular  skill  and  success.  The  result  of  his  itu'estigation  is, 
thit  if  two  elliptic  splieroids  have  the  same  centre,  the  same  po- 
sition of  their  axes,  and  tlie  same  eccentricities,  their  attrac- 
tions on  the  same  point  (without  them)  are  to  one  another,  as 
the  masses  of  these  spheroids.  For  he  shows,  that  the  function 
which  expresses  th^  attraction  of  a  spheroid  on  a  point,  without 
it  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  one  of  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  spheroid,  and  the  ether  is  a  function  of  the 
eccentricities,  and  of  the  co-ordinates  from  the  point  attracted. 
It  follows  irom  this  property,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  proposed  spheroid  on  a  point  without  it,  it  is  sufh- 
cient  to  know  the  attraction  which  a  spheroid  of  the  same  ec- 
centricity ar,d  the  same  position  of  the  axes,  would  exert  on  that 
point,  supposing  its  surface  to  pass  through  it.  This  investigation 
is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1783  ; 
and  is  also  treated  by  the  same  author  in  his  Mcchaiiique  Celeste. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  are  now  giving  an  account,  is  direct- 
ed to  the  some  object,  that  of  determining  the  attraction  of  an 
ellipsoid  on  a  point  without  it.  The  author  professes  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  investigation  just  mentioned.  '  It  was,'  says 
lie,  '  in  the  study  of  La  Place's  work  that  the  method  I  am  rjbout 

*  to  deliver  was  suggested  j  and  it  will  not  be  altogether  unworthy 

*  of  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  it  contribute  to  simphfy 

*  a  branch  of  Physical  Astronorny  of  great  difficulty,  and  which 

*  has  so  much  engaged  the  attenMon  of  the  most  eminent  math&« 
«  maticians. '  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the 
process  which  Mr  Ivory  has  pursued,  and  which  seems  to  lead  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  with  more  ease  and  con- 
ciseness than  any  other  with  which  v/e  are  acquainted.     It  is 
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not,  however,  always  easy  to  convey  by  words  the  idea  of  an  al- 
gebraic investigation  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  in  what  follows 
we  will  be  thought  to  have  acconnplished  this  >  bject. 

1 .  The  attraction  of  any  particle  of  the  ellipsoid,  on  a  given  par- 
ticle without  it,  is  first  resolved  into  three,  p^irallel  to  three  axes 
of  rhe  solid  ;  and  each  of  these  expressions  is  under  a  triple  sign 
of  integration,  three  integrations  being  necessary  to  give  the 
sunr.  of  the  forres  for  all  the  particles  oi  the  solid.  Each  of  the 
expressions,  however,  admits  of  one  integrarion  being  performed 
exactly  ;  so  that  they  are  at  last  brought  to  stand  each  under  a 
double  sign  of  integration  only. 

2.  The  expressions  of  the  forces  in  this  state  are  next  trans- 
formed inio  others,  involving  the  distance  of  the  particle,  and 
the  angles  winch  that  distance  makes  with  tv/o  of  the  principal 
sections  of  the  solid.  The  sums,  or  integrals  of  the  forces,  ap- 
pear then  to  consist  of  a  variable  part,  involving  the  angles  just 
mentioned,  and  also  of  a  constant  multiplier  placed  without  the 
eipns  of  integration.  This  multiplier  is  the  product  of  the  axes 
of  the  principal  section,  to  which  the  force  is  perpendicular. 

3.  The  fame  is  done  for  an  ellipfoid  having  the  fame  tccentri- 
city  with  the  given  one,  and  the  fame  poCtion  of  its  axis,  but  dif- 
fering in  this,  that  its  furface  pafles  through  the  particle  to  which 
the  attraftion  of  the  other  folid  was  fuppofed  to  be  directed. 
Thf  attraOions  of  this  ellipfoid  on  a  particle  fituated  on  the  fur- 
face  ol  the  fii,!,  a»"e  then  exprefTed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above, 
and  are  found  to  confitt  each  of  two  parts  ;  viz.  a  conftant  mul- 
tiplier, confiRing  of  the  product  of  the  axes,  and  a  variable  part, 
under  the  double  fign  of  integration,  confifting  of  the  fame  va- 
riable quanrit.es  as  in  the  iormcr  fohd. 

4.  The  attr-iclioTis  of  tht  f  wo  fuiids  admit,  therpfore,  of  being 
compared,  witho'it  the  integ>anons  btmg  attually  performed, 
which  are  indicate!'  by  the  double  ligns  airc^dy  meniioned.  The 
quantities  under  thf.le  (ign.-.  being  the  fame  In  bothcafrs,  the  forces 
are  as  the  conftant  quantities  into  which  they  are  multiplied  ; 
th^.f  is,  as  rhe  product  oi  the  axes,  or  as  the  art-as  of  the 
fe£lioas  to  which  ire  forces  are  perpendicular.  Hence  this 
thtt.r^m:  If  two  eliipf- ids  of  the  faire  houiogr-neous  matter 
have  the  lame  eccentricities,  and  their  p^ruicipal  fcclions  in 
th':'  fatne  planes ;  the  at.ratiions  w.ach  one  of  the  eilipfoids 
exerts  upon  a  point  in  the  lurfiice  of  the  other,  perpendicular- 
ly to  the  planes  of  the  principal  fettion*,,  will  be  to  the  attrac- 
tions whici-  the  ii.n:ond  eUipioid  exer:s  upon  the  correiprn.iir.g 
point  in  the  furface  of  the  firil,  ptrpem. 'cuL.rly  to  th-;  fame  puijies, 
m  the  diredt  proportion  of  the  iurfactSj  or  are.'^,  of  the  prii^ci- 

pal 
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pal  fei^ions  to  which   the   attradions  a;e  perpendicular,    (Phil. 
Tranf.  1809,  p.  355-) 

By  corrt'lponding  points,  we  are  here  to  underftand,  points  in 
the  furfaccS  of  the  two  elUpfoids  fituated  on  t.!ie  fame  tides  of  the 
planes  of  the  principal  fections,  and  having  their  co-ordinates 
refpeclively  proportional  to  the  axis  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
By  the  preceding  propofjtion,  the  cafe,  when  the  attracted  point 
is  without  an  ellipfoid,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  cafe,  when  the 
attrafted  point  is  within  the  furiace. 

Another  theorem  deduced  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation,  ex- 
tends to  all  eliipfoids,  the  properly  ^.'^'hich  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long 
ago  demonftrated,  of  a  fr.eliof  ms^tter  bounded  by  two  fphcrical  fur- 
faces.  If  a  point  be  fituated  within  a  ftelt  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter, bounded  by  two  finite  furfaces  of  the  fecond  order,  fimilar  and 
fur.ilarly  placed  ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  fheli 
upon  that  point  will  be  eq.ial  to,  arid  deftroy  the  attradiion  of, 
the  fame  matter  in  the  oppofite  dtiecVion.  (Ibid.  p.  364.)  La 
Place  has  alfo  demonftrated  thispropofiuon  in  the  Mechatiique  Ce- 
Ji'ste.  (ToxT).  II.  p.  9.  No.  3.) 

In  the  preceding  inveftigation,  the  proportion  of  the  force  of 
?»ttra<^ion  is  thus  determined  without  the  full  integration  of  the 
flu6tionary  exprtflions  ;  and  tlie  great,  and  indeed  infurmountable, 
difficulty  of  performing  thefe  integrations,  is  very  happily  avoided. 
The  credit  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  no  doubt,  in  the  firft 
inftarce,  due  to  La  Place,  who  has  employed  it  in  the  work  above 
referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces. Mr  Ivory  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  fame  method  with 
fmgular  dexterity,  and  of  having  introduced  a  degree  of  fimplici- 
ty  into  the  invtiligation,  the  greateli:,  we  believe,  that  it  admits 
of  in  the  prefent  condition  cf  fair.lytical  fcience.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  be  profoundly  verfed  in  the  mod  difficult  parts  of  that 
fcience,  and  in  thofe  recent  improvements  which  do  fo  much  ho- 
rour  to  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continent.  He  has  made  a 
material  addition  to  thofe  improvements;  and  is  entitled  to  the 
praife  of  having  given  new  fimpUcity  to  an  inveftigation  which 
had  palled  th-rough  the  hands  of  D'Alembert,  La  Grange  and 
IjA  Place. 

The  only  thing  in  this  paper,  to  which  we  think  that  any  thing 
like  cenfure  can  attach,  is  a  matter  purely  typographical.  We 
obferve,  through  the  whole  of  it,  that  where  a  quantity  con- 
fiiling  of  fevcral  terms  has  a  fradional  exponent,  that  expon- 
ent is  placed  after  the  quantity,  a  parenthelis  coming  between, 
;ind  the  exponent  being  printed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  alge- 
braic exprefficn,  as  if  it  v/ere  a  muUipher.     Thus,  the  fquare  root 

of  ^'  4-y  +  z%  is  written  (>r'  -hj/'  +  z')l,  not  (.r  +f+  z'^y 

as 
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as  IS  ufuaily  done. -^' Now,  we  are  very  doubtful  if  tlils  deviation 
from  the  leccivcd  notation  will  be  yicendcd  with  advaritage  ta 
the  reader.  It  is  a  df  parture  from  that  analogy  which  it  is  fo  im- 
portant to  preserve,  in  v<-ritten  as  well  a^  in  fpoken  hngunge,  and 
parricutarly  in  the  lanjzu,^c;e  of  fcience.  It  gives,  no  doubt,  addi- 
ticniil  facility  to  the  printer,  and  is  tlierefore  an  additional  fecuri- 
ty  for  his  work  being  done-  with  accuracy.  The  reader,  however, 
n)ay  not  derive  from  it  tht  fame  advantage. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  a  problem  fo  intimately 
conneded  with  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  without  obfervingr,  that 
in  colleifling  the  condition^,  or  the  (Lifa,  which  nature  affi^rds  for 
the  foluiion  of  that  problem,  philofophers  have  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  attentive  to  the  information  that  may  bo  derived  from 
the  fcience  of  Gc  ology.  To  obtain  fuch  conclufions  as  may  corre- 
fpond  with  the  phenomena,  mathematici.ms  fliould  take  the  Earth 
as  it  really  is,  a  terraqueous  globe,  confiding  of  a  folid  mafs  of 
firm  and  coherent  matter,  furrour.ded  with  a  quantity  of  fluid 
comparatively  fmall. 

If  the  meafurement  of  dei^eer,,  the  experiments  cf  the  pendu- 
lum, and  even  the  fimple  faft  of  the  globe  being  furrounded  b'/ 
the  fea,  prove  this  compound  and  heterogeneous  mafs  to  be  com- 
prefled  at  the  poles,  and  to  have,  at  leaft  nearly,  fuch  a  fpheroi- 
dal  figure  as  the  laws  of  hydrcftatics  would  require,  the  main 
queltion  that  occurs  is,  In  what  manner  was  this  figure  acquired  ? 
How  comes  it,  that  the  principles  of  hydroftatics  apply  fo  well  to 
a  mafs  of  hard  and  rocky  fubftances,  wafhed  by  a  fluid,  which, 
in  magnitude  or  weight,  bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  them  :' 
Was  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  now  io  firm  and  refractory,  once 
a  fluid  body,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  and  prefling 
equally  in  all  diiec^icns  ?  Geological  obfervation,  v^'hatever  geo- 
logical theory  may  do,  will  not  aut!iorife  an  anfwer  in  the  aiTirm- 
ative  to  this  queftion.  Buffon  may  tell  us,  that  the  Earth  con- 
fifts  of  matter  which  was  once  forcibly  feparated  from  the  Sun^ 
and  that  it  was,  of  confequence,  originally  in  a  fluid  (late  from  ig- 
neous fufion.  Werner,  as  hypothetical  as  Buffon,  with  greater 
pretenficns  to  accuracy,  and  much  lefs  enlargement  of  vie-*-,  wili 
afTure  us,  that  the  mafs  which  we  fee  fo  folid  and  compa£l,  was, 
in  all  its  parts,  diffolved  in  the  waters  cf  an  unfathomable  ocean  ; 
and,  of  courfc,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics.  But  the 
geologifi,  who  trulls  nothing  to  authority,  and  refolves  on  inter- 
rogating Nature  herfelf,  will  not  be  much  difpofed  to  refpedt  either 
of  thefc  fuppofitions  ;  and  though  he  recognises,  in  mineral  fub- 
flances,  abundant  indications  of  the  adtion  both  of  fire  and  of 
water,  he  will  fip.d  notiiing  that  can  be  interpreted  into  more  than 
a  partial  and  fuccefTive  aftiou  of  thofe  elenisnts,  without  any  ap- 
1  pcaraaee 
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pea  ranee  of  the  fimultaneous  folution  of  the  whole  mafs  by  any 
of  them. 

The  inquiry  which  then  remains  is,  Whether  there  be  any 
means  by  which  a  temqiiecus  body  could  acquire  the  form  ot 
an  oblate  spheroid  ?  If  nc  such  means  appt^r,  »:he  suppositious 
of  BuFFON  or  Werser  must  still  be  resorted  to  ;  but  if  there  is 
one  consistent  with  geological  appearances,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  entitled  to  the  preference.  Now,  if  that  system  of  alternate 
decay  and  renovation  be  admitted,  which  seems  to  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  very  philosophical  induction,  it  will  appear, 
that  there  is  a  plain  mechanical  principle,  on  which  the  hard  and 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  must  gradually  approximate  to  the  figure 
required  in  a  fluid  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Were  the  mass 
ever  so  irregular  in  its  original  form,  the  operations  of  wearing  and 
Teconsolidating,  by  lessening  the  asperities  and  declivities  of  the 
solid  parts,  would  gradually  bring  about  a  figure,  round  which 
the  ocean  could  diffuse  itself,  with  a  uniform  depth.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  there  are  no  theorems  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Clairaut,  in  which  he  determines  the  relation  between 
the  figure,  magnitude,  and  density  of  the  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  the  ocean.  The  problem,  therefore,  for  the  mathematician  to 
resolve  is,  to  find  out  what  figure  must  be  given  to  a  mass, 
"whether  solid  or  fluid,  so  that  its  surface  shall  he  every  where 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gra"ity,  supposing,  too,  that 
direction  to  be  influenced  by  the  revolution  of  the  body  on  its 
axis. 

Another  problem,  which  would  require  solution,  is,  having 
given  a  solid,  an  ellipsoid,  for  example,  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, to  find  the  figure  which  a  fluid,  circun-.fused  round  it^ 
•would  assume.  This  might  be  resolved,  on  the  supposition, 
first,  of  the  rest,  and  the-.i  of  tlie  rotation  of  the  ellipsoid.  The 
jnves'igatlon  might  be  extended  to  solids,  bounded  by  other  su- 
perficies than  those  of  tlie  second  order.  There  needed  not,  in 
resolvvt'g  the  problein,  with  a  view  to  its  applicrition  to  natural 
appearances,  be  any  account  made  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
columns  of  the  fluid  j  it  would  be  suflScient,  if  the  surface  were 
every  where  at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  the  attraction,  com- 
bined wiili  the  centrifugAl  force  that  arose  from  the  rotation. 

The  investigation  which  we  have  been  considering  here,  and, 
still  more,  the  method  according  to  which  it  is  conducted,  would 
materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  ;  which  we, 
therefore,  take  tlie  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  ingenious  au- 
thor  of  this  Memoir. 

APPEN- 
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APPENDIX, 


WE  are  authorized  to  uiform  our  classical  readers,  that  after  tl:c 
completion  of  Dr  Butler's  imprcved  ecidon  of  Stanley's 
JEschylus,  which  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Dr  Butler  intends  to  print,  at  his  own  expense,  a  sup- 
plementary volume,  containing  a  corrected  text,  and  such  atrcs  secun- 
d(t  as  may  occur  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  lab'^urs.  The  sale  of 
this  supplemcntarv  volume,  which  will  he  published  both  in  qu.:'to 
and  in  octavo,  will  be  confined  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former  vo- 
lum-^s. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  R.  T.  upon  p.  226  of  the  preceding  vo- 
lume, we  must  observe,  that  the  testimony  of  Scioppius  is  in  this  in- 
stance confirmed  by  that  of  Murctus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifteenth 
book  of  his  Vaiice  Lectiones.  After  mentioning  a  visit  which  he  had 
received  at  Rome,  from  certain  German  travellers,  he  describes  the  a- 
stonishment  which  the  fluency  and  intrepidity  of  their  Latinity  excited 
in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  youth,  who  happened  to  be  present.  '  Ve- 
rum  omnino  est  quod  dicitur,  '  says  the  young  Ciceronian,  *  in  nul- 
lis  hominibus  hoc  tempore,  prsterquam  in  transalpinis,  promptam 
atque  expeditam  reperiri  Latine  loquendi  facultatem.  Vel  ii.  qui 
jnodo  abierunt,  ut  nusquam  in  loquendo  hserent,  nusquam  titubant, 
nusquam  offendunt,  ut  om.nia  in  numerato  habent,  ut  tota  eorum 
sine  ullo  impedimento  ac  salebris  decurrit  oratio.  At  nostri  homines, 
etiam  ii  qui  sihi  e  studiorum  laboribus  pallorem  et  maciem  et  senium 
contraxcrunt,  si  quando  Latine  loquendum  est,  ut  luctantur,  ut  su- 
dant,  ut  anhelant !  Credas  eos  magna  vi  ex  imis  pulmonibus  verba 
eruere :  cum  istis  contra  sine  ulla  cura  ac  cogitatione  jugis  qusedamt 
ac  beata  Latinarum  vocurn  copia  ultro  ex  ore  ri".anare  ac  decurrere 
videatur. '  From,  the  censure  of  his  young  friend,  Muretus  excepts 
Paulus  Manutius  and  Sigonius,  together  v>'ith  two  eminent  Jesuits, 
MafFei  and  Perpiniano,  the  latter  of  whom  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
i-t  is-  remarkable,  however,  that  two  of  these  four  persons  are  mention- 
ed by  Scioppius,  not  as  exceptions  from  his  general  rule  but  as  exam- 
ples of  it.  p.  69.  *  Sic  recte  Paulo  Manutio  usu  venit,  ut  quoniam 
vix  tria  verba  Latina  in  familiari  sermone  proferri  poterat,  eum  Ger- 
mani  complures,  qui  loquentem  audituri,  ad  eum  venerant,  vehemen- 
ter  prK  se  conremnerent. '  p.  70.  '  Mihi  quoque  Petrus  Maffeius 
Jesuita  nomihi  atque  famse  parum  respondere  visus  est,  cum  ad  eum 
Ronue  undevigintiadhinc  annis  salutatum  venissem.  Neque  enini 
i^.ducfre  anJr>'iyrni-)oterat,  ut  Latine  irihi  respcndendi  aleani  subiret. ' 

c  '  We 
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We  take  till';  opportunity  of  mnlcing;  a  few  adciitions  to  cor  ob- 
servations on  tlie  Prometheus  of  ilischylus,  as  edited  by  Mr  Blom- 
field  ;  and  of  correcting  part  of  the  errors  which  we  have  detected 
in  our  ariicle  on  that  subject.  * 

Ver.  52.  Ouzow  iTra^:  hrit-u  r^ci  -rirt/i.'iXuv.  Tribrachyn  In  qiiinta 
sede  praeterniisit  Hermannus  Praefat.  ad  Hec.  p.  38.  Praetermisic 
etiam  Plts.  492.  Mxyv/inxiiv  ts  '/xUx'i,  in;  ts  Mx,>i.ia3Vii>v.  Earn.  40.  cpZ 
3'  £/t'  cfi:pji.>.»>  yAv  x'/S^ci  (iof-iv(7-»j.  Nolim  enim  kauv^ti  pro  voce  tiisylla- 
ba  accipere. 

Fer.  348.  'h  tt^s?  L-^sgoyj  ro':Tcvg"E'rr:',KU  Sunt  qui  legendum  siis- 
picentur,  ■7r|ij  Irxs'^o;?  To:roic.  Que  structura  certe  magis  usitata  est. 
Sed  cum  Robortellus  et  liber  Mediceus  l;  pro  rr^o^  babcant,  potius 
crediderim  utramque  pfaepositionem  e  glossematc  natam  esse.  Vi- 
de isfitur  an  scribendum  subaudito  xond :  'om^  L-^E^oy?  To^^-ovi  "Es-THJts. 
Ita  Eurip.  Or.  1251.  St*;^'  cti  /.ih  vy-Z*  r^y^'  auu^Afnt  r^tl^ov,  Ai  T  hjSci^* 
liXXav  oitciVt   ii;  (ppovpxv  Soyuv.       Suppl.  987.    Ti  ttot   cclh^iav  t~rr,x,i  Tf'irpxv, 

"Oe-ri;  pro  U  reposuit  Gaisfordius  infra  v.  354. 

ycr.  384.  "Ed  fn  f  t;j;'^5  t«v  voitov  vo-7ih.  Plodio  malim  cum  pleris- 
que  librls  et  C  ir^i  rn  voo-ai.     Ita  Soph.  Trach.  544.     Nso-oi/iT*  kuvm 

TfoXXci  r^Oi  tyI  ya(ra>. 

Fer.  435.  Miirot  x.'^t^  ^oKiin,  fs«'r'  xvPx^ici  'ZiyZv  yi.  Recte  Brunck<« 
ius  et  pars  codicum,  y/i^'  aCiSx^ici.  Brunckius  tamen  vulgatam  scrip- 
turam  non  mutavit  apud  Soph.  Aj.  423.  Oirot  <r  uTrn^ynvy  6ud'  oTrtJ^ 
ii  Xiyiiv"E-/,o3.     Recte  Noster  Eum.  299.    0^to<  a-'  ^A-n-oXhuvy  oiV  'a^»- 

Vitioii  (rSivog  'V-jTciiT  «v.  Eurip.  Med.  469.  Ouroi  6^ci<rei  rod'  sVt/*,  evS° 
ivroXylot,.  Here.  316.  Oyro*  to  ^ii?<6v,  audi  nu  fitov  7ra6i>i  Qctviiv  s^vx-n  a-', 
Iti  ubique  scribendum. 

Fc)'-  478.  Ov*  '/;v  K?ii!^rifi  oiiolv,  ovoi  fiaaKriy.iVy  Oii  y^g^i(rTov,  ovdl  ■xta-Tcv, 
Cum  /2^i:Uiy,ov  et  -^^i^rrov  omnium  consensu  ctXil-ziyurMv  genera  sint,  oval 
ante /3§*c-<fiev  non  aliam  significationem  habere  potest  quam  neqiddem, 
Ouae  cum  sententiae  minima  conveniat,  legendum  ci'ts,  ut  supr^ 
monui.  Locum  igitur  ita  constituo  :  Ovk  ^p  uM\r,f/J  ouoh  (oyrs  fi^Ja- 
yoi,  Ov  xf^KTTov)  ov^i  TriTiav.  Verba  parentheseos  notis  inclusa  paullo 
aliter  exhibet  Eurip.  Hippol.  516.  llon^x  ol  J(^^ittov  ^  ttotov  to  (pd^ya- 
.xflv ;  Structura  nostri  loci  talis  esse  videtur  :  ovx.  »jv  «Aj|>)^56  ovolv,  cvTn 
ms-To^  oC'^'iv.  Ceterum  praeter  exempla  supra  allegata,  ou  post  oyVs 
habet  Eurip.     Iph.  Taur.  355.     Here.  (5t5, 

Vcr.  489.  y-a-i  aixniiv  tjuriva  "E^auff-'  'six-na-rot.  Recte  fortasse  se  ha- 
bet 'iKiiTT6i,  hac  scilicet  significatinne,  ««crTov  yjvo',-  o^'jiC^jv.  Horn.  II. 
I\   I.   AvTUp  i~it  )C,o~y,A!}iv  Uy     nyiy,an!rs-iv  ly^icrra.      H.  99.    AAA'  yw£7j  yh 

*  P.  214,  I.  31,  read  iBipvc-df/.r,v.  P.  215,  I.  4;,  rci.ii  Askcvio.  P.  Zl6,  I.  44, 
read  Askevio.  P.  7,1%,  I.  40,  read  'la-ov  SI  tu  TTfoa-Tivsiv  :  I.  /)55  rend'We  are  clissa- 
tisfit'd.  P.  iiS,  1.  Zt,  read  Abiesciiii.  P.  23a,  1.  it,  read  TrK-ntrloi.  P.  234.  I.  29, 
rend  frauHi  hut.  P.  235,  I.  2,  r^ai/ Articuium.  P.  237,  i.  48,  re^djict's.  P.  23!^, 
1.  25,  read  Ius,  I.  35,  read  vitiosa.  P.  2.10,  I.- 45,  rf.ul  Tct/acy.  P.  242,  I.  l8j 
read  Pivuwiu^     The  pt inter  is  perfettly  iniucti.t  of  jcveial  ot  ihis;  errors^ 
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cravTJs  t'OW^  kvu  yxiiX.  yi^ne-hy  Hf^ivoi  ct'jii  tKXo-rct  «;cioVioi,  aKXitf  avTUi,^ 
Utrobique  intelligitui'  'ixxrrn  ^d^n;,  'Uxttov  (p^Xcv.     Adde  Od.  I.  163. 

OC  y«p  TTW  yjia*  e|sp^(TO  oivo<;  i^vi^og,  AAA  iviTiy'  ttcXXov  yup  iv  ULi^itpopivcn* 
i>i.(CFT»i  'H(Piis-iitu.iv,  KiKOvuv  U.^oi  -jTrohk^^ov  IAoi/t6;  Sensus  est,  0/  iiri  ix-a.a--' 
rm  Hoii  ttAsovte,-.  Ceterum  praeter  tria  loca  niodo  memorata,  et  Od. 
N.  76.  tt.  4I6-  ubi  variant  libri,  ter  tantum  plurale  tx.xcrrot  Hotnero 

tribuit  SeberUS.  11.  L  6G.  Ao^ttcc  r  i^o7>>ua-of^ia^u,'  (p<jXi/.}cr7,^ii  Ti  ix.c.imt 
Ailda-iuv  TTX^ec  ra!ppov  c^vx.r'yiv,  ru'^ioi  Iktcic.  Ubi  Cum  vulgata  lectio 
sensum  minus  commodum  praebeat,  vide  an  iegendum  UJTry.y  ut  sic 
adverbium  ejusdera  formae,  cujiis  est  w«>t*i.     II.  ■•k.  55.  'hcra-^jfti'^ox;  2' 

»eu  dcg^TTOv  I'Po'xXtcrG-avrii  \>cx(rroi  Axtuvvr'    avdi  T*    ivf^^og    laiviro   &js;t«j   tiV-jjj. 

Manifesto  vitiosum  est  i^/>7rXi<r<rx.vTig  ante  FEKA2TOI.  Malim,  «/>«- 
wA<-e-«cTfl  iKxiTTOi,  sequent!  versu  prorsus  deleto.  11.  11.  1.  AZto  ^ 
kyui'  A«ei  ^i  ^d«i  e?r/  iiJJot;  skosit-tw  'Eirxf^ravT'  iitxi.  Idem  vitium  qucd 
in  superiori.  Ex  II.  T.  277-  ■^-  3.  ^e>)»  i^i  v?«  tx-xTrDg  reponunt  non- 
nuUi.  Quibus  assentior.  At  vero  ala-ra  structura,  'Uxcnog  scilicet 
cum  verbo  plurali,  scxcenties  apud  Huiiierum  lepericur.  Nee 
desunt  exempla  in  libris  Novi  Testamenti,  monente  Schleusnero 
V.  "EjisscTToj.  Similem  locutionem,  «AAe;  ~^oc  «AA«y  Asycvrj,,  habet 
D.  Lucas  Act.  Apost.  %  12.  Ubi  pars  codicum  tt^a?  axxnxovg  xU 
'ycvTif   e  glossemate.     Noster  Agam.  604-.  'oxoXuyfih  axxcg  a.xXo6it 

Kxrcc  TTToXiy     EXacTKO)!  tv^nf^avvng, 

Ver.  G4'3.  Uivcna-k'  xxitm  xoci  xiyovir  oov^of-txi.  Hzw^ia-h,  quod  ha- 
bet Robortellus,  ad  Tfivata-h  alludit,  quam  formam  exhibent  omnes 
fere  libri  infra  987.  Deinde  fluctuant  libri  inter  cK^nttxi  et  xle-^i/vth- 
fi»i.  Hanc  scripturam  jure  praeferunt  Butlerus  et  B.  Objici  qui- 
dem  potest  quod  a-ls-y^vvif^ai  rectius  ciim  infinitive  conjungitur  quam 
cum    participio.       Sed    praeter    alios    participium    adhibct    Noster 

Theb.  1037.    cfo'  Kic-'^incunt  ''E^eus-    oi7ri(rTov  t/^vo    cc-nxp'^tcKv  7:0'/ u. 

Ver.  64<G.  'At/  ya.^  o'-l/n;  'ivw^ot  7n>Xiiui9sii.  Archilochi  senarium^ 
quern  servavit  Eustathius  p.  1889,  2.  fortasse  respexit  Poeta  :  C>;A«Ti» 
yvKtu^  T.i^j  wuXiv  7ro/i£t'|tt£vs.      Male  Grammaticus  :   ria^  'Ap^^^iX^.^ciilv  t», 

sPiXviTci TToXivfiiva.       Idem  p.   1701,  22.  "AXkuccv  \y  rZ,    C(^iovr>    fiiv    ovdiv, 

otKwrt  ^1.  Ipsa  Alcmanis  verba,  o^iojv  ,tttv  ovTiv,  "^oKim  ol,  citat  Piii- 
dari  Schol.  a  Porsono  ad  Or.  5.  allegatus.  Ceterum  in  Archilocheo 
versu  notandus  dactylus  in  tertia  sede.  Vide  Gaisfurdium  ad  He- 
phaest.  p.  24'3. 

Ver.  712.     ^pif-cTTTovcra.  Dx^ixitriv   \>c7ri^S,v  xiovoe.,      Optime  se  habet 

vulgatum  £x.5r£P«y.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  483.  T^i?  hvi  a.vry,  itXitctg  j|  «/*- 
(Peiii  X'^^oYi  Ttkig  IXaixg,  rus-^'  i7iriv)(,is-6{it  Xirdg.  Et  paullo  post  490. 
^Ettut  u^i^TTitv  (icrr^ocpcg.     Hinc  in  eadem  fabula  197.  legendum  puto: 

lldripj    i^ov  rco  .    iv    yis-v^,^,     I&»  /^ot,   jZcfc-iv    ccgicoc-xi,    Fi^ccov  tig  yjpx  a-if/.ec  irlr 

TIpcKXiiag  (piXi'ctv  hx.cii.  Nisl  mcdiam  formam  cii^fioa-xi  adhibere  mavis. 
AfFerre  possem  etiam  Horn.  II.  A.  20.  si  certum  esset  eum  locum  ita 
scribendum  esse  :  nxi^n  a'  iy.ol  Xvs-ni  re  cptXt^v,  ru  a  oiThivx  oi^i'-h,  A^«- 
f*£>o<  Afoj  iiloi,  iKn&aXb'j  ' A77o?,?.mx.  Sed  vereor  ut  admitti  possit  Xvo-m 
1-i,  nisi  contra  omnes  libros  legatur  t«  r  uTrotm.  Praestare  igitur  vi- 
detur  XvTxtn,  quod  et  melius  ri  ^c7'.v  respondet ;  'T«r»  fih  hoi  oa/sv, 
VOL.  XVII.   KO.  34.  I  i  if*c« 
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mo}  ^l  luiii  Xvrccin.  Aiu  fxirytv  autem  sunt  verba  tu  o*  tiTroiym  ii-j^s(r?i 
(vel  ^axsj-l-ii).  Ita  inll.  r.  410.  Ks/Vc  ^'  lyai  ovk  n^i  {^nunTTVi^h  tt  x.i\ 
£iij)    K.iivii)'7!-ep!rvvio'j(rx  M'/^»g. 

Ver.  770.       T/;  oyv  0  Ayrwii  a-'  irxh,    UKOVTCi    A(«?  j     ReCtC    e-'    omittUnt 

omnes  fere  codd.     Ita  mox  783.  Kx}  t^^s  /nlv  y'lymi  tki  A«(x>ii/   5rA«y))v, 

'£^9/  ^i  T^i*  Xva-oyrx.'   toZto  yc>,^  ^©(IiSJ.      Ubi  Xva-otrtt  ci  edidit  Aldus. 

I'^er,  847.       EvrcZ^cc  6y\    a-i    Ziv?  ti^ativ    ij!4,p^oyx,    'EyroiCpat  xrctp/isi   ^tipi 

xxi  kyhv  fiiiov.  Optime  sententiae  conveniret  rihr  iyxv/^covx.  Sed. 
ejusmodi  elisiones  apud  Nostrum  rarissimae  sunt.  InfVa  tames 
]()15.  i^iicr  eictvicrc^  habent  omnes  libri.  Eta-i  sine  elisione  legitur 
Theb.  706.  1073.  <p^<r,  Theb.  24.  434.  652.  JW«  Prom.  811.  Theb. 
.'315.  nhri  Pers.  192.  Agam.  1184.  Choeph.  664.  Eum.  294.  325. 
654.     |yvT/^»5-<  Suppl.  67.      J/W<  Eum.  7.      iv^iiKivrt  Prom.   405. 

i^ivyvva-i  Pers.  191.  efivv(rt  Theb.  535.  7riiyvv<ri  Pers.  469.  piiyvvtrt 
Pers.  199.  U^orTihc-i  cum  elisione  adhibet  Soph.  Ant.  243.  T<« 
^itva  ydo  Te<  TT^oiTT^^))?-'  o'jcvov  'ttoXvv.  Similia  apud  Euripidem  leguntur 
tr}T  ojpjxi  Hec  900.  ivoi^AiT  uil  1239.  oXXva-'  uii  Or.  524.  KTraXXvr 
ciiy^  iy^oZa-icv  Hippol.  319.      «ToA>ii/!r',    a<    KxXot  487.      ^i^/ua-'  o   x-i/piog    Iph. 

Aul.  703.  et  alia  nonnull.i.  In  Iph.  Aul.  6S.  Jegendum  :  Atdov^  eAw- 
&£«(  thjyxr^i  f/.v-ATTiifiaiy  ha.  Ceterum  verbum  iTaipaiv  usurpat  tragicus, 
lit  videtur,  incertus  in  satyrica  fabula  apud  Schol.  ad  vSoph.  Oed. 
Col.  1 375.      0  "^l  X'Afiuy  X-ipj-,  '  Eyvu  ''jrxcfyiTw;,  um  t   he  ^v/^av  tu'Ss. 

J^er.  900.  'E/itsi  S'aT*  f/,h  oicx>Co$  a  yctf^oi,  »ifo/3»^.  Aiin,  propterea 
qvodf  a  Tragicorum  sermone  alienum  es-ie  videtur.  Malim  igitur, 
if<.<ii  yA^,  dri  ^l>  X.  T.  I.  'E^»i  yxp^,  mihi  quideni,  habent  Noster  Pers. 
605.  Soph.  Ant.  178.  El.  361.  aliique. 

P^cr,  1070.     'aaa'  ov*  fA'if.iv.;iTi'  kyoi  Tigoxiyoi.     'aaa'  oCi  omisso  y?  ha- 

het  Noster  Theb.  223.  «AA'  ouy  hohi  ToS?  rifj  u.Xova-^';  ttoMo^  SftXiiTTU* 
?^«y's:.  Eui'ip.  Med.  619.  'aaa'  6UII  iyeJ  f*iv  dxiiioyxg  .u,x^rv^tfioii.  Iph. 
Aul.  983.    'aaa'  o-jv  \yj.:  rt    (ryUfAci,   xotv    a.7ra>Civ  >j.       Ion.   1235.    'aaa'  «iif 

>.iyMUid''  «  (p«T<«  J'  ov  f'-ot  rriK^d.     Ita  edd.  receutiorcs.     In  Aldina  est 

>.lyvf,-A'r6\    Unde  repono,    «AA'  «yy  A8ye,«t£C«  y. 

Posiremo  loco  moneo,  in  fragmento  Promethei  Avo^mw  apud  Stra- 
■b:^ncm  p.  183.   quatuor  iiltimos   versus  ita  fere  restituendos  esse: 

'iJ.'Siv  ^'  ujHiiyeiyoviTcl  tr  o  Zti/g  oiTiTi^iTf  Nf^sAjjv  d  vvi^Ty^ay,  vitpUot  yeyyvA»» 
■rirpa>v'Y7ro<n(.to¥  ir,cru  y;Sov  ^  oti  iTrinii  ou  B<»;AA<wv  cr,M(riiq  ^citiiui;  Atyvi  (TTfatrcr. 
'X-Tn-pry^m  pro  vxoj-v<yv  Casaubono  dcbetur.  Fuisse  qui-  yoyyvAw*  lege- 
rent  pro  s-r^syyvAuVf,  in  Censura  ed.  Butlerianae  jam  nionuiir.us,  ne- 
que  uUa  causa  est  quare  yoyylxor,  in  iamiliari  taiituni  serrnone  usur- 
patum  esse  putemus.  rorriAOS  AI0OS  A0ETOX  legitur  in  ve- 
tustissima  inscriptione  apud  Chandlerum  p.  37.  ^y  /S.-jA*)-  pro  e-.f-t,^ 
^taXtay  reposuit  Suiniasius,  monente  Stanleio.  Pro  ^VVa^j  alii  oni^-.t:,. 
alii  ^(ic-j<;  cnnjiciunt.  Saltern  tf<*|£/  et  ^luinif  scribere  debent.  Nam 
futurum  verbi  ^nixu  est  ^t6ii,D^.-n,  et  oiu&ovf*.»i  n,  non  ciu6u  e-s,  dicunt 
Attici.  Ayisij-uf  retinendum  c^nset  Butlerus,  cujus  sententiae  favet 
Eurip.  Hcracl.  995.  "Q-rrx  c  ri'-i?  kh)  KtiTctKT.hKi  iucli  'E,-^S.^6v?,  r» 
A««Tev  iih  '^vioixeiriv  i^ilf. 
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AGRICULTURE   AND   RURAL    ECONOMY. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  a  Periodical  Work,  exckifively  devoted  to 
Agriculture  and  Rural  AffairSi  No.  XLIV.  (Which  completes  the 
Eleventh  Volume,)      3s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Britton's  "  Archit-ectural  Antiquities,  "  No.XXrtl,  foriri- 
ing  the  Fifth  Number  of  Vol.  IIL  ;  contains  feven  Engravings,  repre- 
fenting  the  /Architectural  Details  of   Roslyn  Chapel,   Scotland  :  viz. 

Windows,  Canopies,  Brackets,   Pedeftal-Columns,  Pinnacles,   S:c alfo 

a  Geometrical  Elevation  of  the  Eaft  End,  and  a  Perfpe6live  View  of 
the  Interior  Eaftern  Aifle.  Itcomprifes  alfo  a  history  and  Description 
of  that  fingular  Edifice:  together  with  an  Account  of  St  George's 
Chapel,   Windsor. 

ARTS    (fine.) 

A  Portrait  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  late  Princefs  Amelia,  engraved 
by  Agar,  from  a  Painting  by  Mrs  Mee.      5s.      Proofs,  los.  6d. 

Britifli  Gallery  of  Engravings,  No.  VII.  2I.  zs.  Large  paper,  3I, 
535.  6d. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VIII.  ijs. 
Large  paper,    il.  4s. 

An  engraved  Portrait  of  William  Shakefpeare,  at  the  Age  of  Thirty- 
three,  from  an  Orig'inal  lately  difcovered.      10s.  6d.      Proofs  ll.  is. 

Britifh  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  V.  Atlas  4to.  il.  5s.  Large 
paper,    iL  16s. 

The  Thames  ;  or,  Graphic  lUuilrations  of  the  Seats,  Villas,  Build- 
ings and  Scenery,  of  that  River.     No.  XII.      Imperial  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Antient  Toracottas  in  tfie  Britifh  Mufeum. 
By  Taylor  Combe  efq.,  with  41  Plates,  engraved  after  the  Drawings  of 
Will.  Alexander  efq.      Royal  ^vo,  il.  iis.  6d.  ;   Elephant,  2I.  i2s.  6d. 

A  Pidturefque  Voyage  to  India,  by  the  Way  of  China.  By  Thomas 
Daniel,  R.  A.  and  Wilham  Daniel,  A.  R.  A.  Folio.  V/ith  so  En- 
gravings.     12I. 

•'  The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Englifli  School.  "     No.  III.      Containing, 

1.  A  PorTraut  of  John  Marquis  of  Granby,  engraved  by  WiUiani 

Bond  from  a  Pidlure  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  alfo  a  Memoir  of 
the  Marquis,  by  John  Mason  Good  esq.  Tranflator  of  Lucietiu^,. 
&c. 

2.  A  Print  engraved  by  Edward  Scriven,  from   a  Pidlure,   by   Geor^s 

Romncy,  of  *'  Titama,  Puck,  ike  Changeling,  "  &c.  ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Subjea,  by  H.  JV.  ll^atts  efq. 

3.  Sculpture.     View  of  a  Group  in  yllto- Relievo,  defigned  and  exe- 

cuted in  Marble  by  John  Flaxman  esq.  R.  A.  : — engraved  by  Wil- 
liam Bond  : — with  Remarks  on  the  fame  by  Robert  Hunt  esq. 

4.  Architecture.     A  Perfpedtive  View  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 

Chwrgw  from  the  N,  E.  Angle,  engraved  by  John  Lc  Kcun:    from 
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a  Drawing  by  James  Elmes  efq.  Architeft  :  alfo   an   hiflorical  and 
defcriptive  Effay  on  that  Building,  by  Edm.  jlikin  esq.  Architedl. 

ARTS  AND  SCIIiNGES. 

A  Botanical  Calendar  ;  exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the  generic  and 
fpecific  Name,  the  Clafs,  Order,  and  Habitat,  of  all  the  Britilh  Plants. 
By  the  Rev.  W=  Phelps.      los.  6d.     Large  paper,   il.  2s. 

The  Firft  Principles  of  Geometry  and  rrigonometry,  treated  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  and  illuftrated  with  Figures,  Diagrams,  and 
References  to  well  known  Objedls,  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Perfons.  By 
I.  Marfh  efq.      5s. 

The  Principles  of  Fluxions^  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Students  in  the 
Univerfity.  By  WiUiam  Dealtry,  M.  A.  ProfefTor  of  Mathematics  its 
the  Eafl:  India  College,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambriilgeo 
Royal  8 vo.      14s.  boards. 

Evening  Amufements  for  the  Year  181 1  ;  being  the  Eighth  of  tlic 
Series  of  Volumes  for  the  Improvement  of  Students  in  Aftronomy. 
By  W.  Frend  efq.     3s. 

The  Cambridge  Problems;  being  a  Colledion  of  the  printed  Quef- 
tions  propofed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Baclielor  of  Arts,  at 
the  general  Examinations,  from  the  year  i8ci  to  the  year  1810  inclu- 
five,  vvith  a  Preface,      By  a  Graduate  of  the  Univerfity.      6s. 

An  Eflay,  demonftrating  the  Prailicabihty  and  Advantage  of  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  Solar  Obfervation  of  the  Fii& 
Meridian.     By  Q.  Adams.      5s. 

Rees's  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XVI.     Part  II. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charaftcr  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Princefs  Amelia.      By  Honoria  Scott.      2s.  6d. 

The  Literary  Life  and  SeleA  Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.      3  vol.  Kvo.      2I.  2S, 

Memoirs  of  the  PoHtical  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  By  Francis  Hardy  efq.  410^  il.  lis.  6d.  Large  Pa- 
per, 2I.   J  28.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

^fchyli  Prometheus  Vinftus.  Ad  Fidem  Manufcriptorum  emendavit, 
Nota3  et  Gloffarium  adjecit,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfreld,  A.  B.  Collcgi* 
SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienfes  Socius.     68. 

DRAMA. 

Hamlet  Traveftie,  in  three  Adls,  with  Annotations  by  Dr  Johnfoe 
and  George  Stevens  efq.  and  othei-  Commentators,      ifs. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Lillo  ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Au- 
atior.      By  Thomas  Davies.     2  vol.  royal  iBmo.      12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Moral  Truths,  and  Studies  in  Natural  Hiftory.      By  Mr  Cockle.     7*. 

The  Hiftory  and  Adventures  of  Little  Henry,  exempliiifd  in  a  Se^ 
?ie8  of  figures.     6s. 

A  Defence  of  Mr  Joseph  Lmicaster  and  the  Royal  Britifh  Syftem  of 
Education  ;  or,  half  an  Hour's  Converf  ition  between  Lady  Lastitia  Li- 
beral and  her  old  Waiting  woman  Mrs  P-udence  Paradife,  on  the  Sub- 
ia^  of  *  A  Dialogue  between  a  Mailer  and  aa  Apprentice^  occafioneJ 
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fey  Ije^tiireg  on  Education  delivered  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  Bath,  in  the 
Month  of  February  1810  :  to  which  is  [irefixed,  Mr  IVhilchurcJis  Poe- 
tical Epiftle  to  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster,      is.. 

A  New  Introduftion  to  Reading,  adapted  to  Children  from  Six  t® 
Twelve  years  of  A^e.      By  the  Rev.  G.  Davies,  A.  M.      2s. 

A  Treatile  on  Mechanics,  principally  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Schoole 
and  pubhc  Seminaries,  illullrated  by  a  great  number  of  Examples.  Bf 
W.  Marrat.     8vo.      i6s. 

A  PiaAical  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  illuftrated  with  ae 
extenfive  and  feledl  Variety  of  Queflions  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.  By 
W.  Thackvvray.     3s. 

HISTORY. 

An  hiftorical  Account  of  the  antient  Culdees  ef  lona,  and  of  their 
Settlements  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  By  John  Jamiefon^ 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  A.  S.  E.     4to.     il.  1  is.  6d. 

The  Chronicles  of  Enguerrand  de  Monftrelet.  Tranflated  by  Tho- 
mas Johnes  efq.      12  vol.  8vo,  with  a  4to  vol.  of  Plates.      7I.  4s.  bds. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  tranflated  from  the  Welfh 
Copy  attributed  to  Tyfillo.  By  Peter  Roberts,  A.  M.  410.  2L  2S. 
Large  paper,   3L  3s. 

I'he  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,  By  Robert  Fabyan. 
Named  by  himfelf  the  Concordance  of  Hiftories.  Reprinted  from  Pyn- 
fon's  Edition  of  1516  ;  the  Firft  Part  collated  with  the  Edition  of  1533 
and  1559;  and  the  Second  with  a  Manufcript  of  the  Author's  own 
time,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  Editions,  including  the  different  Conti- 
Huations,  with  a  biographical  and  literary  Preface  by  Henry  Ellis. 
4to.     3I.  3s. 

LAW. 

Bibliotheca  Legnm  ;  or.  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  Dates  and 
Prices.      By  John  Clarke.     9s. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  By  William  Baliantine 
esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Law  of  Principal  and  Accefiary.  By  U.  O'Dedy  efq.  Barrifler 
at  Law.     4s.  6d. 

■MISCELLANEOtrS. 

Effays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte.  By  Archibald  Ali- 
fon,  LL.B.  F.  R.  S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
&c.      2d  Edition,  in  2  vol.  8vo.      t8s. 

*^*  To  this  edition  are  added,  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Beauty  of  tlie  Human  Countenance  and  Form. 

Letters  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Deffand,  to  the  Honorable 
Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  year  1766,  to 
the  year  1780;  to  which  are  added.  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand 
to  Voltaire.  Published  from  the  Originals  at  Strawberry  Hill.  4' 
vol.      ]  2mo.     '21  '2s. 

A  Minute  Detail,  of  the  attempt  to  Assassinate  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  of  the  facts  relating  to  that  event.     8vo.     4s.  6d- 

The  Prebendary  and  the  Curate  ;  comprehending  an  impartial 
Exposition  of  the  State  of  Parochial  Affairs  in  Savdev  Wilse,  an# 

lis 
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Long-Eaton,  Derbyshire.  Bj  the  Reverend  Thomas  Humphries, 
A.M.     2s. 

A  concise  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  EfFects,  of  the  Pa- 
pal Supremacy  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Alterations  made  in  it 
by  Bonaparte.     Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Questions  on  History  and  Chronology,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  common  terms  used  in  both  ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  World  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Revelation.  To  which  is  added,  the  History  of  the  false  Prophet 
Mahomet,   &c. 

A  Great  Personage  proved  to  have  been  Junius,  5rc. 

The  true  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the  System  of  Nature,  a  posthu» 
mous  Work  of  M.  Hdvetiuo.     Translated  by  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton. 

Tythes  no  Oppression ;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  of  Abbots- 
globe  Manor.     By  Paul  Oldright.     Is.  6d. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times, 
to  the  period  ri  the  introduction  of  foreign  Blood  into  England.  By 
G.  Hornby  Morland.     8vo.     16s. 

An  Appeal  to  'ie  Public  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Tomlinson,  esq. 
a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Navy.     2s. 

The  Pveflector,  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  No  T.     Gs. 

Observations  suggested  by  the  Strictures  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Re- 
view upon  Oxford,  and  by  the  two  Replies;  covitaining  some  account 
of  the  late  changes  in  that  Universuy.  By  Ilenry  Home  Drum- 
in  end.     2s. 

The  Report  fn.>m  tlie  Committee  appointed  to  examine tlie  Phyil'ians 
who  have  attended  Ins  Majefty  during  his  lllnefs,  touching  the  State  of 
his  Majefty's  Health.      2s. 

Lettres  de  Mademoiftlle  de  I'EfpinafTe.      ;j  vol.    l2mo.      f8s. 

An  I;  quiry  into  the  Natnre  and  Extent  of  Poetic  Licenfc.  By  N» 
A.  Vigors,  jun.   efq.      Royal  i-'vo.      15s. 

Inilrvcvions,  adciu  fTed  to  the  Catholirs  of  tlif  Midland  Counties  of 
England,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  their  Religioi:.  By  Dr  Milner» 
V.  A.     2s. 

'J'he  Philanthrcpifl,  Nq.  II.     2s.  6d. 

An  Appeni-ix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requiiite  to  be  ufed 
^vith  the  Nauticr.l  Epheincris  ;  being  new  Tablfs  of  Natural  Sines,  Na- 
tufi.l  Verfed    Sines,    and  Logarithms   of  Numbers  from  1  to  100,000. 

2  3. 

The  Eaft  India  Regifier  nrd  Dircdlory  for  181  r.  By  John  Mathi= 
fcii  and  Alexander  Way  Malon.     8?. 

Tn;e  Stories  ;  or  intereftirg  Anecdotes  of  young  Peifons  ;  dcfigneJ* 
through  the  medium  of  I^xample,  to  inculcate  Principles  of  Viitae  and 
Piety.      1 2nio.     4s.  6d. 

The  Reformer  ;  comprhuig  twenty-two  Effays  on  Religion  and  Mo* 
Tahty.      1 2  mo.     6s. 


Hii;ts  to  the  Public  and  the  Legillature  en  the  Prevalence   of  V.'izt 
nd  Qii  the  dangerous  Elfects  of  StJuction.      i3m<5,      2s. 
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The  Female  Economift  ;  or,  a  plain  Syftem  of  Cookt-ry,  for  the  Ufe 
«)f  Families.      By  Mrs  Smith.      Tliird  Edition.     4s.  boards. 

The  Merchant's  and  Artificer's  Companion,  and  praftical  Guide  to 
Accounts.  By  John  Harris  Wicks,  of  Englefieid  Green,  Egham,  Sur- 
ry,     ^s.  6d.   bound. 

Tables  of  the  Tonnage  of  Ships,  calculated  accordinsr  to  the  Rule 
prefcribed  by  Law;  including  every  Defcription  of  Vefllls,  from  12  to 
600  Tons  burthen,  together  with  a  fliort  Explanstion  of  the  Method  of 
Admeafureinent.  By  J.  B.  Latimer,  of  the  Cuilomhoufe,  Leith. 
1 2m().      7s. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces ;  or,  the  Englifh  Ladies'  Coftume.  5s.  ; 
coloured,  7s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY,    &C. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sugical  Journal  ;  exhibiting  a  concife 
View  of  the  lateit  and  molt  important  Difcoverics  in  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Pharmacy.     No.  XXV.      3s. 

A  pradicaJ  Treatife  on  the  Morbid  Senfibility  of  the  Eye,  common- 
ly called  Weaknefs  of  Sight.  By  John  Stevenfon,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.      8vo.     5s. 

The  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Reglfter  for  1809.  Vol.  IT. 
8vo.      12s. 

Obfervations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer.  By  Thomas  Denman,  M.  D. 
Svo.      3s. 

Pharmacopceia  Officinalis  Britannica.  By  Richard  Stocker,  Apothe- 
cary to  Guy's  Hofpital.      Svo.      K^s.  6d. 

An  Liquiry  into  the  Caufes  producing  the  extraordinary  Addition  to 
the  number  of  Infane.      By  William  Saunders  Hailam,  M.  D.      5s. 

Remarks  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  Londoa  Pharmacopoeia. 
By  John  Bollock,  M.  D.      2S.  6d. 

Synopfis  Pharmacopceise  Loudinenfis.      is.  6d. 

Surgical   Obfervations,     Part   III On    Injuries   of  the    Head,  and 

Mifcellancous  Subjefts.      By  John  Abernethy,   F.  R.  S.      Svo.      7s. 

Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Sclerocele,  and  other  ?,Iorbid  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  Tefticle  ;  alfo  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  the  Acute,  Spu- 
rious and  Chronic  Hydrocele.  By  Thomas  Ramf.len,  Surgeon  to 
Chrift's  and  the  Foundling  Hofpitals,  and  i'\ffiilant-Surgeon  to  Bartho- 
lomew's Hofpital.     Svo.      7s.  6d. 

A  DilTertation  on  Infanity.      By  William  Black,   M.  D.      2?. 

A  familiar  Treatife  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  cf  Allnma,  DifEcul- 
ty  of  Breathing,  Wheezing,  .and  Winter  Cough  ;  with  explicit  Iiithuc- 
tions  for  their  Management  and  Cure:  To  which  are  added,  Direftions 
for  the  Ufe  of  Straaionium.      By  Mr  Fiflicr.      2s. 

A  new  Syftem  of  Pliyfic  and  Medical  Surgery.  By  P..  Reece, 
M.  D.      Svo.      12s. 

On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Generative  Syftem.  By  John  P^oberton, 
T'J.  D.     Svo.      14s. 

Additional  Cafes,  with  further  Direftions  tathe  Faculty,  relating  to 
he  Ufe  of  the  Humulus,  or  Hop,  in  Gout  and  Riicumatic  AfFfdiionfe. 
B.y  A.Freake.     Svo.      is.  6d. 

illuflrations  of  Madnefs  ;  exhibiting  a  fij^gular  Cafe  af  Infanitv,  aii^ 
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a  no  lefs  remarkable  Diflterence  in  Medical  Opinion.     By  John  Haflam. 
5,3.  6d. 

MILITARY. 

A  Military  Survey  and  Plan  of  the  Operations  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  Portugal.     2s,  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal.      2S.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  in  the  Years  1806  and 
1807  ;  with  brief  Remarks  on  the  Charadler  and  Compofition  of  the 
Ruffian  Army.  By  Sir  Robert  Wilfon,  Knight,  and  Aid-de-Camp  to 
the  King,      ij-to.      il.  lis.  6d.  ;  fine  paper,  2I.  2s. 

EiFai  fur  le  Syfterae  Militaire  de  Bonaparte,  011  Pod  demande  pour- 
qnoi  les  troupes  ont  en  cette  malheureufe  preponderance  fur  celles  du 
Continent  ;  fuivi  d'une  Analyie  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oife,  et  du  Cou- 
ronnement  de  S.  M.  Corfe.      7s. 

MUSIC. 

Mufical  Illuftrations  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  confiding  of  Lays» 
with  Accomp;iniments  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte.  By  Jofeph 
Kemp.  Muf.  Do6t.     8vo,  gs.  ;    410,    i  2p. 

"  P..emembrances,  "  a  Song,  with  Accompaniments.  By  L.  V. 
IBeethoiien.      is    6d. 

*'  Tlie  Laft  Token,  or,  Remember  Me  ;  ■"  compofed  on  occafion  of 
tlie  Princefs  Amelia's  mournful  Hrefcnt  to  the  King.      By  H.  R.  Bifhop. 

NOVELS  AND   ROMANCES. 

Alicia  and  Cloridon,  or  the  OfFsprmg  of  Bertha.      2  vol.  8vo.      los. 

The  Royal  Exile,  or  Vi£lmis  of  Human  Paffions.  By  Mrs  Green. 
4  vol.      1 1. 

The  Diuighters  of  Ifenberg,  a  Bavarian  Romance.  By  Alicia  Tyn- 
dal  Palmer,      il.  4s. 

The  Mountain  Chief,  or  the  Dcfcendant  of  William  Tell.     4  vol.     iL 

The  Spectre  of  the  Mountains  of  Granada.      3  vol.      15s. 

The  Royal  Sufferer,  or  Intrigues  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  3  vol. 
15s.  6d. 

The  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe.      12  vol.      Foolfcap  8vo.      3I.  128. 

Elfrida,  PItirefs  of  Belgrove.  By  Mifs  Emma  Parker.  4  voL 
20s. 

Ifadora  of  Milan.      5  vol.      il.  5s. 

Incident  and  Interell,  or  Copies  fronti  Nature.  By  Mifs  Squire,  « 
^ol.     1 2  mo.     9s 

St.  Irvyuc,  or  the  Rosicrucian.      6?. 

Contes  a  ma  Fille.      Par  J.  B.  Bouilly.      2  vol.      i2mo.      Ss.  6d. 

Married  Life,  or  Faults  on  both  Sides.  By  Mifs  Howard.  5  vol. 
32mo.      15s. 

Julia  de  Vienne,  a  Parifian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.  4  vol. 
l2mo.      ll.  IS. 

A  Father's  Tales  to  his  Daughter.     By  J.  N.  Bouilly,     2  vol.  i2mo. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza,  or  a  Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Bayle^ 
efq.      Royal  i2mo.     7?.  6d. 

The  MyHierious  Hand,  or  SubteiTanean  Horrors.  By  A.  J.  Cran- 
4©iph.     3  vol,  izmo.     ijs. 
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Chun  and  Si-Ling  ;  an  Hiftnrical  Romance  :  in  which  is  introduced 
fome  Account  of  the  Cuftoms,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduft  of  the  Chi- 
nefe.      Royal  12  mo.     5s. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  carefully  revifed,  and  occafion- 
ally  correAed,  from  the  Arabic.  To  which  is  added,  a  Seleftion  of 
new  Tales,  nov/  hrft  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  Originals  ;  alfo,  an  In- 
trodudion  and  Notes,  illiiftrative  of  tiie  Religion,  Manners,  and  Cuf- 
toms of  the  MahommedanF.  By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.  D,  Oxford,  late 
Oriental  ProfinTor  at  the  Royal  Military  and  Eaft  India  Colleges,  &c. 
6  vol.      Pod  8vo,   3I.  13s.  6(1.  ;   demy  8vo,  5I.  5s.  ;  and  a8mo,  il.  i6s. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  4  vol.  royal  izmo.  Tranflated 
by  Beaumont. 

POETRY. 

Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  Published  fronn  ancient  Manuscripts  ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  u  Glossary.  By  Henry  Weber,  esq.  Handsomely- 
printed  in  Three  Volumes  Post  Octavo.    '21.  2s. The  most  valuable 

and  interesting  of  those  Metrical  Romances,  which  have  not  yet  beea 
printed,  are  in  this  work  submitted  to  the  Public.  The  hrst  in  the 
Collection  is  the  Life  of  Alexander,  hitherto  attributed  to  Adam 
Davie,  and  strongly  recommended  for  publication  by  Warton  and 
Ellis,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind  previous  to  Chaucer.  It  is  followed  by  the  Ro- 
mance of  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion,  which,  besides  its  considerable 
poetical  Merit,  must  excite  great  Natiotial  Interest ;  and  by  others, 
selected  for  the  beauty  of  the  Tale,  or  ior  som.e  other  circumstances 
rendering  them  curious.  The  publication  fills  up  a  great  gap  in  the 
existing  collections  of  Ancient  Poetry,  the  study  of  which  is  at  present 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  cultivated. 

Poems.     By  Andrew  Macintosh  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Tyrolese  Villagers,  or  a  Prospect  of  War,  with  other  Talex. 
By  Mr  Robinson.     8vo.     6s. 

Joseph,  a  Religious  Poem  in  blank  verse.  By  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lucas,  Curate  of  Avebury,  Wilts.     2  vols.     8vo.     1/   Is. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Drave,  with  Odes  and  other  Poems, 
chiefly  Amatory  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Stewart,  esq.  Foolscap 
8vo.     9s. 

Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ;  being  Poems 
found  among  the  Papers  of  that  noted  Female.     2s.  6d. 

Feeling,  or  Sketches  from  Life ;  with  other  Pieces.  By  a  L.a.dj. 
12mo.     5s. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song.  By  R.  H.  CromeL 
Svo.     12s. 

What  are  Scots  Collops  ?  a  prophetic  Tale,  in  imitation  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.     7s. 

A  few  Poems  relative  to  an  unprecedented  Attack  on  a  Lady's 
Character.     5s. 

The  Curse  of  Keliama.     By  Robert  Southey.     4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Felissa,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a  Kitten  of  Sentiment,     .5s.  6d* 

Tiie  Filth,  cr  Paper  Ag"?;  a  Satire.     £s. 
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Poems.     By  Mi<5s-K«irord.     8vo.     6s. 

Dunkeld,  the  Prodigiil  8on  ;  and  other  Poems,  including  Trans- 
lations rrnm  the  Gaelic.     By  Petriis  Ardilensis.     Foolscap  8vo.     6>. 

Tlic  Old  Bard's  Farewell,      liy  Mr  Jerningbam.      2s.  6d. 

r.iblcs.  By  the  Reverend  Henry  Rowe,  LL.B.  8vo.  Is.  each. 
L-arge  p:^per.     Is.  iid. 

Bygane  times,  and  Late  come  Changes ;  or  a  Bridge  Street  Dia- 
logue, in  Scottiih  Verse.  By  the  Author  of  Will  and  Jean.  ISnio. 
3s.  6d. 

P<1LrTTCS,    AXr>    FOLTTICAI.    FCOKOMY. 

Pilnciplr*;  of  the  Constitution  ol  Gov-ernments.  By  William  Cun- 
ringhiim,  esq.  ct   Entcrkine,  North  Britain.     4to.      15s. 

Columbanus's  Second  Letter;  with  Part  T.  oi  an  Historical  Ad- 
dress on  the  Cahniiities  occasioned  by  foreign  Influence  in  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Bishons  to  Irish  Sees.  By  the  Reverend  C.  O'Connor, 
J3.D.     7s.  6d.  ' 

Columbanu.s,  No.  HL  being  a  Letter  to  Owen  O'Connor,  esq. 
on  the  Liberties  of  the  Irish  Church.     5s. 

I'he  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Session  of  1810, 
on  the  Petition  cf  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     lOs.  Gd. 
On  Paper  Currency. 

An;;lys,Is  of  the  Money  Situation  of  Gieat  Biitain,  with  respect 
to  its  Coins  and  Bank  Notes.      Is.  6d. 

TheQuebtion  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency,  stated 
and  eiannned.      By  W.  Huskisson,  esq.  M.P. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  cf  the  picscnt  Jngh  Price  of  Gold  Bul- 
lion in  England.     By  John  Hill.     8vo.     5s. 

Ren)arks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Question  concerning  the 
Depreciation  of  the  Currency,  stated  and  examined.  By  Wilbaui 
Huskisson,  Ci^q.  M.P.  ' — By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  JoliU  Siiiclair, 
Bart.  M.P.     'is.  fid. 

Doubts  on  the  Expediency  cf  adopting  the  Recommendation  of 
fJie  Bullion  Committee.     By  John  Fonblanque.     2s. 

Cofies  from  a  Correspondence,  and  Substance  of  Communications 
%viih  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Perceval,  &c.  on  the  Waste  and  Abuses  in 
tlie  Military  Establi.'-hment  and  Expenditures- 

An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  S. 
Cock.     5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  his 
Remarks  on  Mr  Hu^kisson's  Pamphlet.     Is.  6d. 

Corkbideralions  on  Commerce,  Bullion,  and  Coin,  Circulation  and 
Exchanges,  v^irh  a  view  to  our  present  Circumstances.  By  George 
Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S. A.     6s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliam.ent,  occasioned  by  tlie  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee.     By  Jasper  Atkinson,  esq.     3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Depreciation  of  Money,  and  the  State  of  our 
Currency,  with  sundry  relative  Tables.  By  Robert  Wilson,  esq. 
Accountant,  Edinburgh.     Ss.  6d. 

Reply  to  Mr  Bcsar.quet's  Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  <^f 
jihe  Builion  Com.Tr.itice.     By  David  Ricardo. 
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Observations  on  the  Fallacy  of  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  the 
Paper  Currency  of  this  Kin_2:dom,  with  Reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  Francis  Perceval  Elliot, 
esq.     5s. 

R  (genet/  BUI. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenvillc,  in  January 
17S9,  on  the  Bill  for  a  Regency.      Is. 

The  Regency  Question,  being  a  Republication  of  Papers  written 
during  his  Majesty's  Illness  in  1788.  By  Dennis  O'Bryen,  esq> 
2s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  John  Leach,  esq.  in  a  Committee  cf  the  whole 
House,  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  ?! )  st  December,  1810,  on  the 
i^uestion  of  Limitations  of  the  Royal  Authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Regent.     Is.  6d. 

A  cleai",  fair,  and  candid  Investigation  of  the  Popnlalion,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom,  with  a  full  refutation  of 
all  Mr  Malthus's  Principles.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Engli'h,  abridged  from  li:e 
■ito  edition  of  Richardson's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
esq.  LL.D.  F.  R.S.  By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant  surgeon  ou  the 
Bengal  Establishment.      Royal  8vo.      1/.  IGs. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  2 
vol.     8vo.      1/.  ^s.     Fine  paper,     1^.  lis.  6d. 

Greek  Idioms,  exhibited  in  select  Passages  from  the  best  x^uthors  ; 
with  English  Notes  and  a  Parsing  Index.  To  which  are  added.  Ob- 
servations on  some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  the  Reve- 
rend Wm.  Neilson,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.     8vo.     bl. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Afllicticn, 
and  at  the  approach  of  Death  ;  exemplified  in  the  testimonies  and 
experience  of  Persons  distinguished  bv  their  Greatness,  Learning  or 
Virtue.  By  Lindley  Murray.  The  fifteenth  edition.  In  one  vulunie 
fine  demy  8vo.     Large  letter.     12s. 

Biblia  Ilcbraica;  or,  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Test.v 
ment,  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott ;  with  the  chief 
various  readings,  selected  from  his  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  from 
that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  .Ancient  Versions  ;  accompanied  with 
English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  selected  from 
tlie  most  approved  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign,  Bib- 
Jical  Critics.  By  B.  Boothroyd.  Part  I.  comprising  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     4to.     5s.     Laige  paper  7s. 

Flores  Theologici  ;  or  Beauties  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  principally 
taken  from  the  Sermons  of  Massillon,  Saurin,  and  Bourdaioue.  Nos« 
I.   IL  and  III.     2s.  each. 

A  Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  tlie  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Barnes,  preached  at  Cross  Street  Meeting  house,  in  Manchester,  on 
Sutiday  the  1, 5th  of  July,  IS  10.     By  John  Tates.     2s. 

A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  Un'tuiian  WorsI  ip.  By  Robert  Asp- 
Und,     4s.  6d, 
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Bigotry  and  Intolerance  defeated  ;  or  an  Accrunt  of  the  late  Pro- 
secution of  Mr  John  Gisburne,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Soham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  with  an  Exposure  and  Correction  of  Mr  Andrew  Ful- 
ler's Narrative  of  that  Affair.  In  Seven  Letters  to  John  Christie, 
Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.      2s. 

Prayers  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
I")own  and  Connor.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claphara,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  Christ  Church,   Hants.     8vo.      8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Vicar  of  Mannaecon  and  of 
St  Anthony,  in  Cornwall,  and  Author  of  the  Histories  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  ;  Poems,   &c.     Svo.      10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Reverend  Joseph 
3Iendham,  M.  A.     Crovs^n  Svo.     5s. 

Co  kson's  Book  of  Common  Piayer  ;  with  the  Administration  of 
ihe  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  with  a  Table  of  Contents,  by  means  of  which  a  Child 
may  refer  to  any  particular  part.     No.  I.     9d. 

A  Refutation  of  Calvinism  ;  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Original 
Sin,  Grace,  Regener.ition,  Justification,  and  Universal  Redemption, 
are  explained ;  and  the  peculiar  tenets  maintained  by  Calvin,  upon 
these  points,  are  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the  writings 
of  the  Ancient  Fathers  o^  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  Public 
Formularies  of  the   Church   of  England.      By   George  Toulmine, 

D.  D.   F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and    Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
London.     Svo.     1 2s. 

A  Series  of  Discourses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.    By  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Nayler.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons,  and  Extracts,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of  Friends;  select- 
ed from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines.     Svo.     6s. 

A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Duty  of  a  Christian.  Bj 
ihe  Rev.  John  Maule.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sunday  Evening's  Companion  for  Parents  and  Childreno 
1  omo.     2s.^ 

Scripture  Characters,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  preached  at  St 
James's  Church,  Bath.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.     12mo.    5s. 

A  Sermon  on  Suicide ;  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Navestock,  Essex.     By  John  Folkes,  B.  D.  Vicar.     1  s. 

The  Advantages  of  early  Piety  unfolded  and  displaj'ed,  in  a 
Series  of  plain  Discourses,  addressed  to  Young  People.  By  the  Rev» 
T.  Tlrornton  (Author  of  Christian  Consolations).      12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Dr  Doddridge's  whole  Works.     By  D.  Williamsi  and  the  Rev. 

E.  Parsons,  Leeds.     10  vol.  royal  Svo.     6/.  boards. 
Ditto,  in  \0  vol.  demy  Svo.     4/.  10s.  boards. 

The  Family  Expositor,  sold  separate  from  the  above.  5  vol. 
royal  Svo,  3/. — Ditto,  5  vol.  demy  Svo,  '2,1.  5s. 

Dr  Ellis's  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not 
from  Reason  or  Nature-     Third  Edition.     1  vol.  Svo.      lOs.  6d. 

The  Pulpit  Assistant;  containing  250  Outlines  or  Skeletons  of 
Sermons.     Bj  T.  Hanaara.     4  vol.  iSmo.     I6s.  boards. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  tlie  City  of  Lisbon  and  its  Environs,  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Manners,  Disposition,  and  Character  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Nation.  By  R  B.  Fisher,  Esq.  Paymaster  of  the  60tli  Re- 
gin-ient,   1  st  battalion.     4'?.  6d. 

Loudinia  Tllustrara,  No.  VII.     8s. 

Observations  on  the  Climate,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  Mal- 
te  ;  pnncipally  intended  for  the  Ir/ormation  of  Invalids  repairing  to 
that  Island  for  the  recovery  of  Health.  By  William  Domeier,  M.D. 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,   London,  &c.     8vo,     4s.  6d. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  vSpain,  containing  Re- 
searches relative  to  the  Geography  of  Mexico;  the  Extent  of  its  Sur- 
face, and  its  political  Division  into  Intendancies  ;  the  pliysical  AspecS 
of  the  Country,  the  Population,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  and  Ma- 
nufacturing and  Commercial  Industry  ;  the  Canals  projected  between 
the  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Crown  Revenues,  the 
qu  mtity  of  precious  Metals  which  have  flowed  from  Mexico  into 
Europe  and  .Asia  since  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Continent,  and  the 
Military  Defence  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexander  de  Hunjboldt,  with 
physical  Sections  and  Maps,  founded  on  Astronomical  Observations 
and  Trigonometrical  and  Barometrical  Measurements.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French.      By  John  Black.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  18g. 

Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  ;  including  a  particular  Re- 
port of  Hispaniola,  or  the  Spanish  part  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  with  a 
general  Survey  of  the  "settlements  on  the  South  Continent  nf  Ame- 
rica, as  relating  to  History,  Trade,  Population,  Customs,  Manners, 
&c.  ;  with  a  concise  Statement  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on 
their  relative  Situation  to  the  Mother  Country,  &c.  By  William 
Walton,  jun.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Picture  of  New  South  Wales.      By  D.  D.  Mann.     4to. 

The  Itinerary  of  Greece.  By  William  Gell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A, 
royal  4to.     2/.  1 2s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin,, 
Knight  of  Malta.     2  vol.  4to,  3/.  3s. — Coloured  plates,   A-l.  4s. 

A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By 
Rctgrt  Kerr,  F.  .R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Edinburgh.     Part  L     Q%, 
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A 

American  Mineia-logieal  Journal,  plan  and  pnrpofe  of,  114. — account  of 
the  different  articles  contained  in,  1 1  j — native  magnelia  found  in  New 
Jerfey,  1 1 9 — remarkable  peculiarity  perceivable  in  every  thing  Ame- 
rican,  121. 

Appendix-^Ohitxy^lioni  on  the  Prometheus  of  ^fcliylus,  491. 

B 

Bell,  Dr,  eftabliflies  a  charity  fchool  at  Madras,  upon  an  improved 
plan,  70 — uncandidly  claims  the  merit   of  Mr  Lancaller's  inventiou^ 

Black,  Dr,  hrilliant  difcoverifs  of,  to  what  owing,    156. 

jBlackstojie,  IxxdgCi  opinion  of,  concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  C*« 

tholics,   36. 
B^nnde,  Mr,  his  arrangement  and  analyfis  of  calculi,    159. 
Blenheim,  account  of  the  battle  of,  45. 
BlowJid(V%  Prometheus  Vindtus,   211. 

Bimjjlers,  Marefchal,  converfation  between  and  Prince  Eugene,  48. 
Jjurke,   Mr,  remark  of,  refpedting  the   toleration   of  the   CathoHcs  lit 

Canada,  37. 

c 

Canada,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  policy  of  granting  complete  toleit- 
ation  to  the  Catholics,   37. 

Catholic  c^ueilion,  i — difahilities  to  which  the  Iriili  Catholics  are  fub- 
jccled,  2 — principal  objedtions  to  their  emancipation  enumerated  and 
examined,  5 — firit,  that  they  enjoy  ample  toleration  already,  ib — that 
they  would  only  be  encouraged  to  aflc  more,  were  their  prefent  peti- 
tions complied  with,  i  1 — and  that  ptrrfons  of  that  perfuafion  hold  o- 
pinions  which  render  them  unfit  for  fituatioris  of  trnit  or  authority, 
12 — the  latter  fhown  to  be  falfe,  from  the  anfwers  of  their  principal 
iiniverfivies  to  the  queries  oi  Mr  Pitt,  13 — alleged  obligation  to  per- 
fecute  heretics  upon  what  founded,  14 — tenet,  that  they  do  not  think 
the'nfelves  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  difavowed  by  their  uni- 
verities,  15 — and  alfo  that  of  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  Pope,  17 
— imputation,  that  they  h®ld  it  lawful  to  kill  any  perfon  under  the 
Pqpe's  excommunication,  Ihoun  to  be  groundlefs,  18 — their  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  confellion  and  abfolution,  nearly  the  fame  as 
tbofe  of  the  Church  of  England,  ib. — nature  of  the  vendible  abfolu- 
lions  and  iiTdulgences  with  whu-li  they  have  been  fo  long  reproached, 
1 9— fuppc'ied  diiScuUitto  to  Catholic  emancipation  from  the  terms  ©f 
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the  coronation  oath,  removed,  23 — amicable  iritercourfe  between  Ga- 
vernment  and  the  Cathohcs  previous  to  the  propofal  of  the  veto,  27 
. — caufes  of  its  rejedlion,  28 — fuch  a  meafure  not  inconlident  with  the 
principles  or  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  31 — impolicy  of  delay- 
ing emancipation  till  the  veto  is  obtained,  33 — great  proportion  oF 
Catholics  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  55 — fentimeuts  ef  foriie  of  the 
moft  zealous  Highch'.irchmen  in  favour  of  emancipation,  36. 

Cftos,  M.  J.,  fur  la  Souverainete,  409 — theory  of  the  French  govern- 
re'ent,  410 — remarks  on  the  Englilh  government,  414. 

Code  d'lnftrcdlion  Criminelle,  88 — national  partiafities  produftive  of  bad 
confequences,  89 — courfe  of  judicial  procedure  previous  to  trial,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  French  code,  90 — different  itao'es  of  procedure, 
and  ditlinftion  of  offences  91, — account  of  the  different  tribunals  fof 
the  inveiligation  of  offences,  92 — of  the  mode  of  trial,  jury,  &:c.  97 — » 
peculiarities  in  this  French  fyllem,  103 — coraparifou  between  it  a!x<5 
that  of  our  own  country,  ic8, 

D 

Dauhenif,  Archdeacon,  oppofes  Mr  Lancailer's  plan  of  education,  69,  S  J. 

Davy  on  exy muriatic  acid,  402. 

Deffand,  Mad.  du,  letters  of,  290 — extra6l  from  the  preface,  291 — • 
characler  of  the  author,  293 — remarks  on  the  death  of  Lally,  29i>- — 
incidents  in  the  fafhionable  world  at  Paris,  296 — remarks  of  Mr  Wai- 
pole  on  the  reception  his  Ca(Ue  gf  Otranto  met  with,  299 — literary 
character  of  Voltaire,  300 — anecdote  of  M.  du  Deffand  and  the  Pj-c*. 
lident  Henault,  301 — picture  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Duke  aad 
Dutchofs  of  Choifeul  in  their  retirement  at  Ciianteloup,  304 — lettfr 
from  Mr  Hume,  306 — Mad.  du  Deft'and's  diilike  to  the  philofopher^, 
306 — her  charadier  of  Mr  Fox,  307 — portrait  of  the  Dutchefs  ef 
Boufflers,  31C, 

Diuain,  account  of  the  battle  of,  5c. 

E 

Earle,   Sir  John,  his  account  of  the  cafe  of  Sir  Walter  O^ilvy,  i  j", 

£dmo?idston  on  Zetland,    135 — climate,  Sec.  136 — early  hiftory,  137 . 

not  reprefented  in   the    British   Parliament,    139— antiquities,    140 

language  and  agriculture,  141 — fifheries,  144 — trade  and  fmuiums- 
tures,'  1 46 — manners  and  character  of  the  pcafantiy,  1 47— dUeafoy 
148 — popuhtion,  149 — botanical  and  geological  obfcrvations,  i^i — . 
curious  parrjculan-i  refpedting  the  white-tailed  eagle,  aod  the  crow,  i^z^ 

Education  of  the  poor,  58 — great  utility  of   Mr  Lancalter'ii  plan,  ib^ . 

objections  to  educating  the  poor  examined,  59 — benefits  to  beexy&^t. 
ed  from  a  general  diffufion  of  k.)owledge,  65 — account  of  the  rik, 
progrefs,  and  oppofuion  to  i\Ir  Lancailer's  fyilem,  67 — U.'h9jl  efta- 
blifhed  on  a  fimilar  plan  by  l)r  Bell  at  Madi»i,  70 — Mr  Lancailr? 
vindicated  from  the  charge' cf  having  bjrrowed  the  hint  of  his  fviie;- 
from  the  former,  72 — eltimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of,  73. 

Muge?ie,  Prince,  memoires  du,  39 — -importance  of -the  •ftudy  of  biogr.** 
phj,  !.h. — -^enirdi  charact^ir  yr   th*  prefeat    work;  aq — -ci'A^  of  ilis 
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author's  auimofity  againft  Louis  XIV.  41 — account  of  the  battle  of 
Staffarde,  42 — fivctch  of  the  Prince's  private  life,  43 — converfation 
with  M.  Villars,  ib. — battle  of  Blenheim,  45 — OiidenarJe,  46 — con- 
verfation with  Marfhall  Boufflers,  48 — battle  of  Denain,  50 — traits  of 
the  author's  perfonal  charai£ler,  53 — misfortunes  of  Louis  XIV.  de- 
duced from  his  private  vices,  54 — new  edition  of  the  work  pubhihed 
at  Paris  with  unaccountable  alterations,  56. 

G 

Gaisford's  Hcphseftion,  381 — remarks  on  the  fcience  of  metres,  ib.— - 
text  of  the  work  confidered,  385. 

H 

Hhpayiiola.     See  Walton.  \ 

Honie^  Mr,  his  account  of  cases  of  calculus,  163. 

Horcdey's  sermons,  465 — character  of  the  author,  ^G6 — remarks  on 
sermons  in  general,  468 — example  of  tlie  author's  manner  of  draw- 
ing practical  inferences,  471. 

I 

Johnson,  Dr,  sentiments  of  with  regard  to  indulo-ence  to  Catholics, 

36. 
Ivory  on  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids,  480. 

L 

LanQuster,  Mr,  great  utility  of  his  system  of  education,  58 — ob- 
tains the  royal  patronage,  67 — is  accused  by  Mrs  Trimmer  and 
Archdeacon  Daubeny  of  attempting  to  disseminate  infidelity,  68 
— vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  his  plan  from 
Dr  Bell,  72 — superiority  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, 15 — charge  against  him,  of  teaching  no  particular  reli- 
gious articles,  answered,  84 — true  cause  of  the  opposition  he  has 
met  with,  86. 

Louis  XIV.,  causes  of  Prince  Eugene's  animosity  against,  41 — his 
misfortunes  ascribed  to  his  private  vices,  54. 

M 

Magnesia  found  to  ba  of  service  in  calculous  disorders,  163. 
Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon,  311 — importance  of  inquiries  into  HInda 
mythology  considered,  ib. — remarks  on  the  plates  accompanying 
the  work,  313 — errors  the  author  has  committed,  315 — great 
-  number  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  ib. — many  of  the  same  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  316 — principal  features  of  the  tkeo- 
gony  of  the  Brahmans,  320 — Hindu  mythology  useful  in  explain- 
ing  incongruities  in  tliat  of  otlier  nations,  323 — interesting  jM\i$- 
trations  of  antient  Persic  history,  326. 

O 

QvJenardet  battk  oT,  4C? 
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p 

Paper  currency,  papers  on  the  depreciation  of,  340 — remarks  on  the 
principles  of  circulation,  341 — of  tlie  causes  which  operate  upoa 
the  course  of  exchange,  342. 

Parliamentary  reform,  253 — character  of  Mr  Windham,  254 — ori- 
gin, &c.  of  Mr  Curwen's  bill,  255 — plan  adopted  by  ministers  to 
oppose  it,  256 — in  what  points  it  was  objectionable,  257 — sale  of 
public  trusts  defended  by  Mr  Windham,  259 — his  argunients  an- . 
swered,  265 — evils  resulting  from  the  influence  of  property  ia 
elections,  268 — advantages  that  would  result  from  the  iatroduc' 
tion  of  a  system  of  reform,  28G. 

Poetical  extracts — from  Southey,  440. 

Q 

Qiiarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  243,  495. 

S 

Stqffarde,  account  of  the  battle  of,  42. 

Steivart^s  Philosophical  Essays,  167 — distaste  of  the  age  for  severe 
studies,  to  what  owing,  168 — causes  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
having  suflFered  more  in  this  respect  than  all  her  sister  sciences,, 
170 — publications  of  the  author  well  adapted  to  counteract  these 
causes,  ib. — arrangement  of  the  present  work,  171 — remarks  on 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Piai,  172 — 
inischief  of  attempting  to  explain  every  thing  by  one  si^nplc  prin- 
ciple pointed  out,  ib — observations  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  mind  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  experiment,  but  of  obse.va- 
tion,  174 — replied  to  by  Mr  Stewart,  175 — effects  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  modern  physics  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  contrasted, 
184 — euloguim  of  the  author  on  his  favourite  studies,  187 — re- 
marks on  the  philological  speculations  of  Mr  Home  Tooke,  191 
— of  the  beautiful,  199 — the  sublime,  204 — of  taste,  205 — of  the 
cultiviuon  of  certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  tlie  ele- 
ments of  taste,  209. 

Stone,  papers  on,  156 — discovery  of  solvents  for,  long  attempted  in 
vain,  ib.— attention  of  chemists  now  directed  to  preventive  medi- 
cines, 157 — account  of  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  ib.  remarks 
on,  159 — calculi  arranged  into  cla<:ses  by  Mr  Brande,  159 — effects  of 
alkaline  medicines  upon  calculi,  162 — of  magnesia,  ib.~  new  spe- 
cies of  urinary  calculus  discovered  by  Dr  Wollaston,  165 — ob- 
servations on  the  production  of  uric  acid  in  birds,  166. 

Southey'^  Curse  of  Kehama,  429 — remarks  on  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  author,  431 — abstract  of  the  story,  439 — specimen  of  the  ver- 
sification, 452. 

T 
Toleration,  hints  on,  393 — dissenters  justly  alarmed  at  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  toleration  act,  293 — sentiments  of  Philagatharches  on- 
the  subject,  399. 
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Tiintmer,  Mrs,  charges  brought  by  her  against  the  Lancastrian  plan 
of  education  soon,  died  away,  QS. 

V 

ViUarSi  Marshall,  conversations  of  Prince  Eugene  with,  43,  51. 

W 

Walcheren  expedition,  330 — opinions  of  different  officers  respecting 
the  practicability  of,  331 — such  an  expediilon  suggested  to  former 
ministers,  but  rejected,  333 — amount  of  the  force  sent,  334; — 
sickness  of  the  troops,  335 — and  failure  o(  the  expedition,  S37. 

ll^atson.  Bishop,  sentiments  of,  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  38. 

Walton's  Hispaniola,  372 — account  of  the  different  chiefs  among 
whom  the  French  part  of  the  island  is  divided,  373 — aspect  and 
productions  of  the  country,  374? — gold  mines,  375  — anecdote  of 
the  land  crab,  376 — of  Don  Pedro  de  Prado,  377 — amount  of 
impozts  into  France  from  St  Domingo  in  the  year  17S9,  378— 
quantity  and  prices  of  tlie  productions  of  the  country,  380 

IFoll'Tston,  Dr,  new  species  of  urinary  calculus  discovered  by,  165. 

Woodkouse's  Trigonometry,  122 — account  of  the  origin  and  gra- 
dual improvement  of  trigonometry  by  Hipparchus,  &c.  ib. — by 
Purbach  and  Regiomontanus,  123 — Neper  and  Euler,  124- ;  an4 
by  the  present  author,  125. 


Zetland.     See  Edmondston. 
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